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PREFACE- 


The  prefixed  Subject  of  the  following  Essay  is  given 
in  the  precise  terms  in  which  it  was  announced  to 
the  public,  a  considerable  number  of  years  ago,  when 
competition  was  invited  for  the  Burnet  prizes.  It  is 
understood  that  about  fifty  Essays  were  sent  to  the 
appointed  Judges,  who  were  connected  with  the 
University  of  Aberdeen.  The  author  is  not  ashamed 
of  having  failed  in  competition  with  the  two  eminent 
divines  to  whom  the  honours  of  success  were  award- 
ed,— the  one  Dr.  Brown,  Professor  of  Divinity  and 
Principal  of  Marischal  College, — the  other  Mr. 
Sumner,  afterwards  advanced  to  a  high  place  in  the 
Church  of  England.  Among  the  Essays  presented, 
not  a  few,  doubtless,  were  worthy  of  being  given  to 
the  public ;  but  the  authors  seem  to  have  been  of  a 
different  opinion.  Their  publication,  indeed,  was 
not  necessary,  nor  would  it  have  been  proper  at 
that  time.  The  Essay  now  offered,  was  laid  aside, 
and  the  author,  though  he  did  not  conceal  its  exis- 
tence from  some  intimate  friends,  never  entertained 
the  slightest  idea  of  publishing  it,  till  it  was  solicited 
for  the  purpose  of  commencing  this  Family  Library, 
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as   embracing  a  more  extensive  view  than  Paley's 
Natural  Theology.     The  series  being  intended    to 
comprise  original  works,  the  propriety  of  beginning 
with  one  of  that  description,  wiis  also  suggested^  and 
urged.    For  these  reasons  he  has  yielded,  but  chiefly 
influenced  by  the  consideration,  that  Paley*s  Natural 
Theology  is  well  known,  has  passed  through  several 
editions,  and  is  already  in  almost  every  library  of  any 
extent.     With  that  admirable  work  he  has  interfered 
as  little  as  possible.     The  publication  of  the  Bridge- 
water  Treatises,  occasioned  some   hesitation  about 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  submitting  any  thing  of 
a  similar  kind.     No  one  will  think  of  coping  with 
the  known  talents  and  gigantic  strength  of  at  least 
some  of  the  learned  gentlemen  to  whom  the  subjects 
of  these  Treatises  have  been  committed.     The  date 
of  the  composition  of  the  Essay,  however,  will  excul- 
pate the  author  from  having  acted  on  this  presump- 
tuous idea.     Then  the  number  and  expense  of  the 
Treatises,  may  prevent  the  discussion  of  the  several 
subjects  from  becoming  generally  useful.     The  pre- 
sent tendency  to  changes,  too,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  view  it,  taken  in  connexion  with  that  knowledge 
of  the  scepticism  of  certain  eminent  philosophers, 
which  the  ordinary  classes  of  society  can  scarcely  fail 
to  acquire,  in  consequence  of  the  great  and  on  many 
accounts  most  desirable  difiiision  of  science,  seem  to 
justify  every  proper  attempt  to  uphold  Religion,  by 
clearly  establishing  its  first  principles.      Finally,  the 
author  consents  the  more  cheerfully  to  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Essay,  because  he  finds,  in.  reviewing  and 
revising  it,  that  it  contains  a  more  full  discussion 
of  difficulties,  than  either  of  the  prize  Essays  above 
referred  to,  particularly  on  the  subject  of  the  Origia 
and  Permanent  Existence  of  Moral  Evil,  to  which  as 
the  main  difficulty  his  attention  was  chiefly  directed. 
As  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  the  kind  of  trea* 
tise  expected,  at  the  time  when  it  was  prepared,  ne- 
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ce^arily  prevents  it  frora  having  so  popular  a  cast  as 
might  have  been  desirable.  The  *^  Christian  Philoso- 
pher** by  Dr.  Dick,  richly  stored  with  able  illustra- 
tions, both  of  the  doctrines  and  defects  of  Natural 
Theolog}s  and  the  beautiful  and  interesting  work  of 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Fergus,  are  much  better  suited  to  or- 
dinary readers,  as  are  also  the  well-known  works  of 
Ray  and  Derham.  The  whole  process  of  metaphy- 
sical reasoning  the  author  would  gladly  have  omitted, 
his  own  conviction  resting  chiefly  on  the  Proofs  of 
Design  ;  those  who  dislike  the  former  had  better 
pass  at  once  to  the  latter,  and  thence  to  the  solution 
of  difficulties, — which  may  be  useful  to  any  reader, 
tliough  completely  established  in  the  faith  of  Christi- 
anity. The  sphere  of  metaphysical  argument,  how- 
ever, (which  is  not  precisely  what  is  styled  reason- 
ing a  priori,  but  closely  connected  with  facts),  has 
been  thought  worthy  of  occupation  by  such  masters 
as  Bentley,  Clarke,  Stapfer,  Buddseus,  Vitringa,  and 
even  Sir  Isaac  Newton.     It  was  therefore  deemed 

E roper  to  attempt  an  exhibition  of  what  appeared  to 
e  forcible,  or  incontrovertible,  in  this  department. 
And  since  metaphysical  reasoning  has  been  resorted 
to  by  sceptics, — since,  indeed,  this  species  of  reason- 
ing is  most  frequently  the  source  of  doubt,  the  very 
thing  which  has  blinded  many  to  the  evidence  of 
facts,  though  continually  pressing  upon  them  in  all 
their  investigations  of  Nature,  it  becomes  absolutely 
necessary  to  encounter  it.  We  must  study  the  tactics 
of  scepticism,  trace  its  most  secret  operations,  and 
grapple  with  it  in  all  its  forms,  otherwise  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  dislodge  it  from  every  refuge,  or  ex- 
pose its  irrationality  in  the  various  and  often  singu- 
larly insidious  aspects  it  assumes.  By  simply  sur- 
veying the  various  departments  of  Nature,  and  point- 
ing out  the  manifestations  of  divine  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  a  more  pleasing  work,  like  those  al- 
ready mentioned,  might  have  been  produced.     But 
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the  purpose  for  which  the  theme  was  prescribed 
seemed  to  require  a  different  arrangement,  and  the 
most  rigid  accuracy  of  argumentation.  Though  this 
has  occasioned  repeated  recurrence  to  the  same  de- 
partments of  Nature,  and  sometimes  to  the  same 
facts,  yet  it  will  be  found  they  are  recurred  to  on 
different  grounds,  and  in  new  aspects  or  relations. 

But  let  apologizing  be  dropt.  The  work  may 
serve  to  confirm  the  believer,  and  to  fortify  the  in- 
quirer against  error  and  seduction.  As  for  those 
who  occasion  the  discussion,  or  call  for  the  demon- 
stration, there  is  but  little  ground  to  hope  that  they 
will  be  reclaimed  by  any  such  works.  When  we 
think  of  some  of  the  ablest  astronomers,  anatomists, 
chemists,  and  other  scrutinizers  of  nature,  continuing 
imconvinced,  or  failing  to  shew  their  recognisance 
of  a  Deity,  amidst  all  their  contemplations  and  dis- 
coveries,— it  is  not  likely  that  scepticism,  and  the  want 
of  religion,  with  which  it  is  necessarily  connected, 
will  ever  be  removed,  otherwise  than  by  the  indelible 
idea  of  the  true  dignity  of  man  as  a  rational  being, 
and  the  invincible  sense  of  responsibility  connected 
with  this,  rousing  them  to  think  seriously  of  present 
criminality  and  future  retribution,  and  making  them 
feel  the  insufficiency  of  all  natural  science  to  afford 
them  either  consolation  or  hope.  A  supernatural 
power,  which  they  refuse  to  acknowledge,  is  able 
to  shake,  as  it  has  shaken,  the  firmest  determin- 
ation to  disregard  divine  authority,  to  contemn  as 
superstitious  all  popular  belief,  to  brave  consequences, 
and  combat  even  the  natural  principle  of  fear  in 
the  most  rational  direction  it  can  possibly  take. 
They  can,  in  fact,  be  reclaimed  only  by  conscience 
impelling  them  under  the  influence  of  this  super- 
natural power,  first  to  look  around  for  the  relief 
suited  to  fallen  beings,  then  to  examine  the  credi- 
bility of  those  books  which  profess  to  be  the  records 
of  a  Revelation  calculated  to  afford  it,  and  ultimately 
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to  submit  to  the  dictates  of  that  Revelation.  Thej 
must  just  be  converted  as  other  men  are.  And  by 
their  conversion  to  Christianity  and  the  faith  of  the 
Gospel,  they  will  find  they  are  no  more  required  to 
surrender  any  thing  valuable  in  natural  science,  than 
Boyle,  Newton,  Pascal,  Cuvier,  Bonnet,  and  other 
illustrious  philosophers,  while  their  pleasure  is  greatly 
augmented  in  contemplating  the  works  of  nature, 
and  they  themselves  are  fitted  for  rendering  the  due 
tribute  of  honour  and  homage  to  the  Most  High. 
May  the  necessity  of  recourse  to  Revelation  for  the 
solution  of  difficulties,  as  evinced  in  this  and  similar 
treatises,  be  felt  by  all  who  are  induced  to  peruse 
them  ;  and  if  unhappily  entangled  in  either  atheistical 
or  infidel  scepticism,  may  it  conciliate  them  to  a 
candid  perusal  of  the  Scriptures,  and  ultimately  lead 
them  to  join  with  the  Christian  in  gratitude  to  God 
**  the  Father  of  lights,''  for  the  measure  of  satisfaction 
he  has  been  pleased  to  afford.  **  What  we  know 
not  now,  we  shall  know  hereafter.*' 

"  The  work  such  as  it  is,"  to  borrow  the  language 
of  the  elegant  Jortin,  "  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
Truth,  by  one  who  would  gladly  attend  her  triumphs, 
— as  her  soldier,  if  he  has  had  the  honour  to  fight 
successfully  under  her  banner, — or  as  a  captive  tied 
to  her  chariot-wheels,  if  he  has,  though  undesign* 
ediy,  offended  against  her.'' 


SUBJECT. 


KB  XriDENCSS  THAT  THEHIB  10  A  BEING  AL^POWEBFUL) 
WISE,  AND  GOOD,  BY  WHOM  EVERY  THING  EKI8T8  ;  PARTI*> 
CTJLAmLY  TO  OBVIATE  OIFFId} LTIB0  REGARl^INO  THE  WISDOK 
AND  GOOBNBSB  OF  THE  DEITY,  AND  THIS  IN  THE  FIRBT  PLACE 
rHOM  COK8U>BRATION8  INDEPENDENT  OF  WRITTEN  RE  VELA* 
TION,  AND  IN  THE  SECOND  PLACE  FROM  THE  REVELATION 
OP  THE  LORD  JESUS  ;  AND  PROM  THE  WHOLE  TO  POINT  OUT 
THE  INFERENCES  MOSl'  NECESSARY  FOB,  AND  USEFUL  TO 
KAN&IND. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Notwithstanding  the  consequences  which  may  justly  be 
dreaded  by  sinful  and  incorrigible  beings,  it  is  certainly  of  all 
things  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  a  God.  Social  order, 
and  civil  government,  with  all  the  sublime  contemplations  of 
Religion,  its  dignifying  effect,  and  powerful  consolations,  clearly 
depend  on  die  grand  piinciple,  that  there  is  a  Being  who  made 
and  who  governs  the  universe.  Such  a  Being  must  be  infi- 
nitely worthy  of  the  adoration  of  his  rational  creatures,  he  must 
have  a  claim  on  their  implicit  obedience,  and  to  him  they  must 
all  be  accountable.  Here  lie  the  foundations  of  human  happi-^ 
nesa,  and  particularly  of  that  moral  excellence,  which  even  in 
lilts  life,  approximaies  the  rational  creature  to  its  highest  at- 
lainable  p^roction ;  here  too  are  the  securities,  and  the  only 
efiSsctive  securities,  of  every  constitution  cakiiUted  to  promote 
the  present  or  the  future  felicities  of  man. 

So  intimately  is  our  future  existence,  that  prospect  which 
nature  trembles  to  forego,  connected  with  the  grand  truth  of 
the  being  of  a  Ood,  that  the  former  fades  from  our  vieW  in  pn>> 
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portion  to  the  degree  of  our  scepticism  with  regard  to  the  latter. 
No  genuine  atheist  can  detach  from  his  system  the  dismal  doc- 
trine of  annihilation  ;  nor  has  he  any  data  on  which  to  establish 
a  connexion  between  the  present  and  a  inture  state,  were  he 
even  in  spite  of  his  system  to  assert  the  futurity  and  eternity 
of  his  being. 

The  abstract  idea  of  a  supreme  physical  perfection,  or  of  a 
supreme  morality,  independent  of  any  adequate  subject  in  whom 
it  might  reside,  or  a  sufficiently  powerful  agent  to  enforce  it, 
cannot  supply  the  place  of  a  Deity.  Set  aside  the  idea  of  a 
Ood  in  its  proper  conception,  and  what  a  blank  is  produced  in 
the  universe  !  No  all-pervading  presence,  no  r^ulating  provi- 
dence,— no  supremely  intelligent  and  active  Being  to  whom 
we  might  refer  all  our  conceptions  of  excellence, — no  ultimate 
Judge  to  whom  we  might  appeal  for  the  redress  of  wrongs  often 
irreparable  on  earthy  or  whose  interference  we  might  expect  to 
^^  bear  up  the  pillars  of  the  world,^  and  cause  ^^  judgment  re« 
turn  to  righteousness,'^ — no  common  Parent  whom  we  might 
venerate,  to  whom  we  might  render  that  homage  of  gratitude 
which  it  is  so  painful  to  suppress,  or  on  whom  we  might  depend 
amidst  the  ever-varying  circumstances  of  a  lot  evidently  r^u- 
lated  by  none  of  the  laws  of  nature  ; — no  one  to  whom  under 
the  impulse  of  feelings  still  more  interesting  we  might  look  up 
as  the  Author  of  salvation.  How  bewildered  would  we  be ! 
incapable  of  determining  whence  we  came,  or  whither  we  are 
going ;  surrounded  with  mystery, — every  incident,  and  every 
object,  only  calculated  to  perplex  the  unceamng  activities  of  the 
rational  powers,  which  yet  seem  to  be  formed  for  understanding 
and  turning  to  account  the  operations  of  nature,  and  even  for 
penetrating  beyond  these  into  subjects  of  a  still  higher  order ; 
wc  would  be  left  without  motive  or  hope  befitting  the  place 
which  we  hold  in  the  scale  of  being,  and  under  a  feeling  of 
desolation,  i^nd  desertion,  which  no  language  can  describe. 


PLAN. 

On  account  of  its  importance,  and  the  deepi  nterest  it  must 
ever  excite,  the  existence  of  a  Deity  has  been  the  theme  of 
the  sentimentalist,  the  philosopher,  and  the  divine.  Works  of 
taste  have  been  given  to  the  world,  in  which  a  fascinating  elo- 
quence has  traced  and  described  the  indications  of  wisdom, 
power,  and  goodness  in  the  various  departments  of  nature* 
Besides  these,  wc  have  demonstrations  in  a  variety  of  forms  by 
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masters  whose  talents  and  force  of  reasoning  seem  to  bid  defi- 
anee  to  every  attempt  to  surpass  them.     It  maj  well  be  sup- 
posed that  every  department  of  evidence  has,  at  one  time  or 
another,  been  explored,  and  that  therefore  no  new  arguments 
are  now  to  be  expected.  Why  indeed,  unless  we  are  dissatisfied 
with  those  which  have  long  commended  themselves  to  the  rea- 
son and  common  sense  of  mankind,  should  we  anxiously  scirch 
for  new  arguments,  on  a  subject  already  so  ably  and  so  amply 
discussed  ?  Less,  perhaps,  than  might  be  desirable,  has  been 
done  fcr  solving  the  difficulties  connected  with  the  doctrine  of 
Providence ;  but  every  thing  has  been  done,  that  can  reason- 
ably be  required,  fi>r  proving  the  existence  of  a  Deity,  and  this 
point  once  established,  both  philosophers  and  divines  have  justly 
eoncluded,  that  an  argument  arises  a  priori^  for  the  wisdom 
and  equity  with  which  the  universe  must  be  governed.     But 
if  there  be  a  God,  it  is  also  probable,  he  may  have  given  to 
that  world  the  government  of  which  is  most  perplexed,  some  re- 
tdation  of  his  plan,  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  his  ways  as  far 
as  present  vinmcation  may  require,  and  mducing  a  patient  sub- 
mission to  what  is  still  mysterious,  in  the  hope  of  its  final  de- 
▼elopmeiit.     Should  books  professing  to  contain  this  revelation 
exist,  it  ndust  be  our  interest  to  ascertain  their  credibility,  that 
we  may  profit  by  their  lights.     And  doubtless  under  the  con- 
fessed deficiency  of  all  human  reasonings,  often  impelling  to 
take  refuge  in  mere  conjecture,  the  disclosure  of  a  plan,  worthy 
of  Gt>d,  justified  by  facts,  and  calculated  either  to  solve  difH- 
culties,  or  indicate  the  reasons  of  their  present  existence,  will 
be  at  once  a  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  credibility  of  the  books, 
and  our  last  resource  on  the  general  question  of  a  Providence. 
With  rq^ard  to  the  being  of  a  6oa,  the  demonstration  does 
not  depend,  even  a  posteriori^  on  a  long  induction  of  particu- 
lars, or  the  combined  force  of  a  multitude  of  separate  argu- 
ments ;  a  single  proof  of  intelligence  in  the  structure  of  the 
universe,  or  any  of  the  works  of  nature,  may  justly  be  regarded 
as  decisive.     Since,  however,  the  grand  truth  of  the  existence 
of  a  Deity,  is  the  basis  not  only  of  a  civil  order,  but  of  all  re- 
ligion, and  since  this  truth  must  be  presupposed  in  our  reason- 
ings on  Providence,  it  may  be  pleasing  as  well  as  highly  con- 
firmatory, to  survey  in  detail  the  chief  heads  of  argument,  to 
arrange  the  sources  of  evidence,  and  shew  how  abundant  ard 
how  varied  they  are. 

Part  I. — Comprises  this  exhibition  of  evidence.     Different 
methods  have  b^  followed,  by  auth'  rs  who  take  a  general 
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▼iew  of  the  snbject.  The  most  common  is,  to  diride  the  argtf^ 
ments  into  three  classes, — the  Historical,  the  Metaphysieal, 
and  the  Physieal, — the  two  last  eomprehendhig  the  reasonings 
a  priori  and  a  posteriori.  Much,  perhaps,  mignt  be  abstracted 
from  these  classes,  and  with  greater  propriety  arranged  under 
a  previous  head, — presumptions  in  favour  of  tho  being  of  a 
God;  for  it  seem»  undeniable,  that  a  laudable  anxiety  to  sus- 
tain this  great  first  principle,  has  assigned  to  certain  reason- 
ings  on  the  question,  a  place  far  too  important  for  sceptical  scru- 
tiny. These  reasonings,  however,  are  not  unworthy  of  regard, 
and  a  less  commandi^  title  than  that  of  positive  evidence, 
might  secure  for  them  a  due  measure  of  candid  attention  from 
the  sceptic.  Onr  Jirst,  or  preparatory  Section,  is  constructed 
upon  this  idea,  without,  however,  profesring  a  decisive  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  its  contents,  since  the  structure  of  the  human 
mind  is  so  different  in  different  individuals,  that  what  may  be 
deemed  only  presumptive  evidence  by  some,  may  be  held  to  be 
positive,  and  sufficiently  conclusive,  by  others. — Follows  the 
method,  by  which  any  person  designing  to  investigate  the  sub- 
ject, may  attain  full  satisfaction,  in  Section  second  on  the 
existence  of  a  first  cause.  Section  ikird  the  proofs  of  an  intel- 
ligent first  cause,  and  Section  fourth  the  phenomena  which, 
on  the  supposition  of  such  a  cause,  must  be  considered  as  the 
proper  results  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness.  AJi/lh  Sec- 
tion is  added  on  the  place  which  the  very  existence  of  books, 
claiming  the  high  character  of  a  divine  revelation,  may  hold  in 
the  argument 

Part  II. — Is  devoted  to  the  solution  of  difficulties,  whether 
such  as  are  adduoed  by  the  sceptic,  or  such  as  may  occasionally 
prove  stumbling  even  to  the  saint.  Here  in  sections^r^^  and 
secondf  a  survey  is  taken  of  the  present  constitution  of  things, 
with  the  \iew  of  solving,  on  the  plan  marked  out  in  the  ques- 
tion, difficulties  founded  on  the  idea  of  imperfection,  or  that 
of  disorder.  In  section  third  an  attempt  is  made  to  delineate 
the  plan  of  divine  administration  disclosed  in  the  sacred  oraoles, 
as  the  ultimate  yoii«  solutionum. 

The  Conclusion  must  embrace  in  terms  of  the  questioil 
^^  the  inferences  most  necessary  for  and  useful  to  mankradw"*^  * 

*  By  Atheist  in  the  couree  of  this  Essaj,  the  writer  would  be  understood 
nerely  to  personify  the  propensiry  to  doubt  or  oppose,  and  the  various  forms 
in  which  it  nuiy  operate,  without  alluding  to  the  existence  of  real^  atheists 
rnuch  less  deciding  affirmatively  the  question  about  the  possibility  of  abtoiate 
atheism  in  any  ot  tits  human  race. 


PART  FIRST. 


«  THE  EVIDENCES  THAT  THERE  IS  A  BEING  ALL- 
POWERFUL,  WISE,  AND  GOOD,  BY  WHOM  EVERY 
THING  EXISTS.- 


SECT,  I. 

PRELIMINARY  CONSIDERATIONS. 

I.— Were  not  the  prior  conception  of  Divinity,  or  of  what 
should  constitute  a  Deity,  possible,  neither  the  atheist  could 
deny,  nor  the  theist  demonstrate  the  existence  of  a  God. 

II.— By  the  term  God,  is  meant,  a  Being  possessed  of  all 
possible  excellences,  smritual  in  his  nature,  infinite,  all-suf- 
ficient, and  supreme. 

The  possession  of  all  possible  excellence,  is  the  first  conoep* 
don.  It  is  formed  by  an  efibrt  of  abstraction,  removing  all 
known  or  conceivable  imperfections,  and  attaching  all  known 
or  supposable  excellences,  physical  and  moraL  The  idea 
cmnot,  of  course,  be  that  of  a  mere  power,  but  of  an  intelli- 
gent agent,  whatever  be  the  mode  of  his  existence. — Spiritual- 
ity is  essential,  since  matter  is  plainly  less  perfect  than  spirit, 
and  has  never  in  any  stage  of  refinement,  not  even  when  ana- 
lyied  and  exhibited  in  its  purest  and  simplest  forms,  ap* 
proached  one  whit  nearer  to  intelligence,  or  the  susceptibility 
af  moral  qualities,  than  in  its  grossest  state.  Aa  a  spirit,  or 
spirit  in  the  highest  and  most  proper  sense  of  the  term,  the 
iJeity  must  be  invisible  and  intangible,  not  extended,  capable 
of  aeting  upon  matter,  but  without  being  necessarily  connected 
•rilh  it. — ^Then,  whatever  the  Deitv  is  either  in  nature  or  per- 
fectiim,  in  that,  to  be  discriminated  firom  every  other  being,  he 
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must  be  Infinite. — Infinitude  again  will  necessarily  exalt  its 
subject  beyond  our  comprehension,  in  his  natural  attributes, 
and  in  the  manner  of  possessing  and  exercising  his  moral  per- 
fections. It  will  exalt  him  too  beyond  all  measurement,  with 
regard  to  intellect,  activity,  and  the  sphere  of  both.  It  neces- 
sarily determines  also  the  unity  of  the  Deity. — As  the  result 
of  these  properties,  he  must  be  self-existent,  and  all-sufficient, 
that  is  sufficient  to  himself  and  to  the  creatures  to  whom  he 
may  be  pleased  to  give  being. — Supremacy  follows,  founded  on 
his  priority,  his  excellence,  and  his  relation  to  the  creatures. 
He  must  be  regarded  as  their  Creator,  their  Preserver,  their 
Proprietor,  and,  according  to  their  place  in  the  scale  of  being, 
also  their  Governor,  their  Lawgiver  and  Judge. 

III. — The  existence  of  such  a  Being  involves  no  contradic- 
tion. 

The  only  cavil  on  this  head  is,  that  the  mystery  of  the  sub- 
ject must  render  a  decision  on  its  conformity  to  reason  utterly 
impossible.  If  by  a  mystery  be  meant  something  either  wholly 
or  partially  unknown,  then  indeed,  as  long  as  the  secrecy  con- 
tinues, we  must  be  incapable  of  deciding  whether  it  involves  a 
contradiction  or  not.  But  if  it  only  mean  something  so  sub- 
lime, that  though  the  outline  be  before  the  mind,  the  pleroma 
or  fulness  stretches  far  beyond  the  power  of  human  intellect, 
we  are  sufficiently  qualified  for  judging.  The  idea  of  a  God  is 
mysterious  not  in  the  first,  but  solely  in  the  second  respect. 
The  several  parts  of  the  outline,  usually  denominated  the  at- 
tributes of  Deity,  are  presented  to  the  mind  as  distinctly  and 
as  clearly  as  the  properties  of  matter.  They  are  Intelligence, 
Power,  M^isdom,  Moral  Excellence,  Spirituality,  Supremacy, 
&c.  None  of  these  involves  a  contradiction;  nor  does  the 
ascription  of  the  whole  to  one  Being,  for  this  is  only  to  suppose 
a  Being  different  from  all  those  to  which  imperfection  in  some 
degree  or  form  is  essential ;  and  it  cannot  be  proved  that  im- 
perfection is  so  necessarily  connected  with  existence,  that  there 
can  be  no  being  exalted  above  it. 

If  it  be  alleged  that  as  there  might  have  been  other  senses 
in  the  creatures  of  which  we  can  form  no  idea,  so,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  infinitude,  properties  the  very  conception  of  which 
never  entered  the  human  mind,  may  and  even  must  belong  t^ 
the  Being  supposed,  and  that  therefore  we  are  still  precluded 
from  judging,  since  the  very  outline  cannot  be  said  to  oe  before 
the  mind, — the  allegation  will  terminate  in  a  mere  sophism  ; 
for  it  is  by  what  reason  already  imputes  or  attributes  to  such  a 
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Being,  that  it  must  judge  of  all  that  may  he  possible,  though 
unknown  or  even  beyond  the  grasp  of  conception, — and  since 
the  very  fbrniation  of  the  idea  is  the  effect  of  reason,  it  is  esseti- 
till  to  the  idea  that  every  thing  which  could  imply  contradict- 
tion  be  removed. 

The  question  in  fact  relates  not  to  the  idea,  on  which  alone 
the  cavil  is  founded,  but  to  the  existence  of  the  Being  of  whom 
this  idea  is  formed  in  the  mind.  And  certainly  the  supposi- 
tion diat  such  a  Being  exists  is  nowise  at  variance  with  any 
principle  of  right  reason.  Set  aside  the  objections  a  posteriorly 
which  constitute  the  difficulties  relative  to  Providence  to  be 
afterwards  considered,  and  no  Atheist'  has  ever  attempted  to 
prove  a  priori  that  such  a  Being  as  the  Deity  must  be  sup- 
posed to  be,  cannot  possibly  exist. 

IV. — Man  is  distinguished  from  the  inferior  animals  by  the 
possesion  of  powers  specifically  adaptea  for  recognising  the 
being  of  a  Grod. 

The  powers  of  the  inferior  animals,  however  similar  to  those 

of  the  human  race,  and  whether  difl^rent  in  kind  or  only  in 

d^ree,  have  evidently  a  limit  beyond  which  they  cannot  be 

advanced.    They  know  that  they  are  not  supreme,  many  tribes 

either  spontaneously,  or  througn  the  impulse  of  fear,  yielding 

to  others,  and  all  of  them  capable  of  being  impressed  with  some 

sense  of  their  subjection  to  man.     Of  any  being  superior  to 

man,  they  seem  to  have  no  idea.*     Certain  it  is,  they  give  no 

indicadons  of  the  smallest  approach  to  the  conception  of  a  God. 

The  faintest  rays  of  this  sublime  truth  have  never  yet  dawned 

upon  brutal  intellect ;  for  even  the  respect  which  the  inferior 

animals  shew  to  man,  is  so  different  from  the  homage  expres- 

nve  of  a  sense  of  divinity,  that  it  cannot  be  alleged  they  have 

the  idea  and  have  only  mistaken  the  object.     Nor  is  this  all, 

the  experience  of  ages  has  been  unable  to  discover  the  least 

anseeptibility  of  sudb  an  idea.     To  the  human  intellect,  the 

oonviction  tnat  though  we  rank  higher  than  they,  we  are  not 

supreme,  is  equally  congenial ;  and  although  the  power  of  con- 

*  The  ufiaecountable  dread  which  some  of  them  have  occasionally  dis- 
eiMrrred,  their  horror  in  passing  through  scenes  dishonoured  by  murder  and 
other  crimes,  or  when  their  eyes  have  been  opened  to  see  what  was  invisible 
to  manr— will  not  be  pleaded  by  the  Atheist,  as  the  facts  are  in  various  re- 
cpcets  hostile  to  his  negation  of  ProWdence ;  but  though  the  facts  may  \\e  so 
wdi  attested  as  to  he  worthy  of  a  place  among  the  evidences  of  a  special  Pro- 
vidence, it  is  likely  that  the  fear  which  affects  the  animal,  if  it  be  not  simply 
instinctive,  is  nothing  more  than  an  apprehension  of  danger  from  bumnn 
beiagf  or  material  otgects,  at  .the  only  things  of  which  it  can  form  an  idea. 
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ceiving  superior  created  beingi  lieloiigs  to  us,  so  well  adaptedf^ 
are  our  minds  for  conoei^iig  a  Being  posseased  of  all  poaaible 
perfection  that  the  very  idea  of  his  eadstenoe  is  no  sooner  pre- 
sentod  than  admitted. 

The  Moral  Faculty,  or  Conscience)  whether  a  power  distinct 
from  judgment  or  only  a  certain  modification  of  it,  presents 
another  form  in  which  the  existence  of  a  Deity  is  reeognised 
by  the  human  race.  The  inferior  animals  are  chiefly  guided 
by  instinct ;  but  whatever  dqpnee  of  intdiligence  those  which 
are  more  immediately  connected  with  man  or  dependant  upon 
him  may  possess,  any  thing  resembling  the  idea  of  ri^t  and 
wrong,  seems  with  them  to  originate  entirely  from  a  sense  of 
responsibility,  which,  whether  native  or  impressed,  seems  to 
have  its  ultimate  reference  to  the  power  of  the  human  race. 
Granting  that  in  some  instances  they  have  given  indications  of 
a  sense  of  equity,  or  a  discernment  of  what  was  their  due  both 
on  the  head  of  rewards  and  punishments,  still  it  is  the  equit]^ 
of  man  to  which  they  appeal  as  the  last  tribunal.  In  the  hu* 
man  race  the  idea  of  rig|it  and  wrong  assumes  a  higher  charac- 
ter. Although  it  may  be  greatly  affected  by  circumstances, 
by  education,  by  the  complexion  of  civil  or  religious  institu* 
tions,  by  custom,  by  personal  habits,  and  even  by  the  present 
state  of  man,  it  is  nevertheless  common  and  UBiverstu.  Aa 
soon  as  a  subject  calculated  to  excite  it  is  presented,  it  gives 
its  decision,  and  the  range  of  its  acting  is  wny  extensive. 
Its  decisions  are  not  confined  to  the  mere  principle  of  retribifr 
tive  equity,  they  respect  every  species  of  moral  qualities,  asm 
these  not  in  the  individual  alone,  or  in  those  who  may  faav» 
wronged  him  or  who  have  it  in  their  Bower  to  puniah  or  re- 
ward him,  but  wherever  such  Ipiakties  appear,  and  often 
without  reference  to  personal  inteiesl.  Now  what  is  the  baiia 
of  the  obvious  difference  between  this  power  in  man,  and  tht 
eonresponding  principle  by  which  the  inferior  animals  are  pvBr 
perly  adapted  to  the  place  they  hold  in  the  scale  of  being  f 
Does  it  not  lie  in  ita  reference  to  a  universal  system  of  govern- 
ment conducted  by  a  Supreme  Legislator  and  Judge?  If 
man,  who  is  superior  to  all  visible  beings  in  this  world,  deemed 
himself  absolutely  supreme,  the  only  standard  of  oonscienoe 
would  be  personal  utility,  regulated  oy  experience  of  the  re^ 
action  which  must  necessarily  arise  from  living  in  society,  and 
frcmi  mutual  dependence.  It  might  thus  recognise  the  duties 
required  by  the  different  ranks  ana  relations  which  exist  among 
mankind,  with  the  authority  of  civil  constitutions  ftunded  ooi 
the  social  compact  and  surrender  of  rights.  Beyond  this  sphere 
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tliere  would  be  no  place  for  its  actings.  But  do  we  not  find 
diit  conseience  anticipates  all  such  experience,  and  all  reason* 
inff  fimn  the  fitness  of  things  suggested  by  the  idea  of  personal 
utility  P  Has  it  not  shewn  its  reference  to  a  universal  system 
of  government  and  a  Supreme  Legislator,  even  amongst  the 
most  barbarous  nations,  however  imperfectly  the  one  or  the 
other  might  be  eono^ved  ?*  An  unnatural  callousness  may  be 
iadnoed,  out  jnrior  to  this,  whence  the  horror  that  attends  the 
■081  aecret  vices  t  Whence  the  dread  that  seises  the  soul  on 
die  eommission  of  a  crime,  even  before  reflection  can  awake  to 
the  poaailnli^  of  detection  or  the  danger  of  civil  punishment, 
often  when  the  shame  of  exposure  and  the  pain  of  suffering  are 
alike  improbable,  or  equally  despised  ?  Wnence  too  the  oxead 
that  agitates  the  firame  at  the  very  thought  of  committing  some 
deed  of  emnrmity,  and  prevails  even  amidst  the  fury  of  the  pas* 
■one  impelling  to  eommit  it  ?  The  human  being  is  afiraia  on 
aceoont  of  his  deeds,  in  cases  and  circumstances  which  release 
kim  from  the  fear  of  parental  correction,  of  retaliation,  and  of 
kgd  punishment  {  ^id  even  when  fiiUy  aware  of  his  safety 
in  tneae  respects  at  the  tmie. 

Vw— The  very  powers  adapted  to  the  recognising  of  Deity 
fiimiali  a  presumptive  argument  in  fiivour  of  the  being  of  a 
God. 

It  ia  not  likely  that  the  powers  by  which  man  is  discrimi- 
nated from  the  infieriof  animals,  are  wholly  erroneous  in  their 
aetingf  €X  have  for  their  ultimate  object  only  an  imaginary 
Being.  As  it  is  evident  that  in  these  animals,  the  degree  of 
intelligence  and  the  sense  of  accountableness,  correspond  to 
their  place,  ascertained  by  the  known  fact  that  man  is  their 
superior  and  lord,  may  we  not  justly  conclude  that  the  degree 
of  human  intelligence,  and  the  sense  of  moral  responsibility, 
correspond  to  our  place,  and  argue  the  real  existence  of  such  a 
Being  aa  that  intelligence  admits,  and  that  responsibility  re- 
spects ?     If  the  capacities  of  the  lower  animals  be  definitive  of 

*  To  appcsl  onlf  to  one  fact  reeorded  in  sacred  history,  similar  to  wbich 
mmy  might  be  produced,  the  inhabitants  of  Melita,  when  they  saw  the  viper 
fix  upon  the  hand  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  said  among  themselves,  **  No  doubt 
this  man  is  a  murderer,  whom,  though  he  hath  escaped  the  sea,  justice  (^nn) 
SMflctetb  DOC  to  live.**  As  the  emperor  Julian  is  said  to  have  belied  his  pro- 
lisiBed  oooviction  that  Jesus  was  an  impostor,  when  on  being  mortally  wound- 
ed  be  ewlaimed  Ftcutft  GoHUae,  so  the  most  atheistical  have  in  moments  of 
danger  erinoed  the  inexpugnable  power  of  conscience,  and  shewn  how  infklh- 
blv  the  idea  of  right  anid  wrong  is  connected  with  that  sense  of  responsibility 
waM  ever  refers  to  an  Almighty  Judge  and  Avenger. 
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their  place,  the  capacities  of  man  will  be  definitive  of  his  ;  and 
if  the  animak  be  not  deceived  in  the  ideas  to  which  their  capa- 
cities are  adapted,  we  may  presume  that  man  is  as  little  de- 
ceived in  those  to  which  his  powers  are  adapted.  The  animals 
are  right  in  recognising  man  as  their  lord,  man  in  recognising 
a  Deity  as  his  Legislator  and  Judge. 

Again,  the  place  which  man  holds,  as  defined  by  his  powers, 
is  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from  the  ordination  of  an 
all-wise  Creator  and  Supreme  Governor.  It  was  not  necessary, 
nor  would  it  have  been  proper  that  all  creatures  should  have 
been  of  the  same  order,  endowed  with  the  same  capacities  for 
knowing  and  actively  serving  their  Creator. — Not  necessary, 
for  the  Creator  may  be  passively  glorified ;  and  if  any  intelli- 
gent beings  exist  to  observe  the  manifestation  of  his  glory,  it 
may  be  enough  that  the  rest  be  formed  solely  for  passively 
shewing  forth  his  praises. — Nor  would  it  have  been  proper 
that  all  nature  should  have  been  animated,  and  equally  mtelli- 
gent.  Such  uniformity  would  have  excluded  all  the  scope 
which  the  present  constitution  of  things  affords,  for  a  varied 
display  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness.  From  the  very  mode 
of  living  and  acting  which  belongs  to  corporeal  beings,  some 
creatures  must  be  devoted  to  the  use  of  others  ;  and  it  would 
not  have  been  proper,  that  these  should  possess  the  same  in- 
tellectual and  moral  excellence,  with  those  for  whose  use  they 
were  intended. — But  it  was  certainly  to  be  expected  that  in 
each  system  or  world,  there  would  be  a  class  possessed  of  the 
highest  powers  for  recognising  and  serving  the  Creator, — a 
class  intellectually  and  morally  related  to  the  Deity. 

VI. — The  consent  of  mankind  also  deserves  a  place  among 
the  presumptions  in  favour  of  the  being  of  a  God. 

It  is  not  likely  that  an  error  should  ever  become  universal, 
that  it  should  in  all  ages  prevail  against  the  truth,  and  that 
instead  of  being  detected  and  exposed,  it  should  rather  be  con- 
firmed, by  the  progress  of  science.  The  persuasion  of  a  God 
is  universal,  and  the  most  ancient  records  do  not  conduct  us  to 
a  period  in  the  history  of  any  people,  when  it  did  not  exist ; 
we  should  search  in  vain  for  the  date  of  its  commencement. 
^<  Nulla  gens  est  tam  fera  et  immansueta,"*^  says  Cicero,  ^^  que 
nou,  etiamsi  ignoret  qualem  Deum  habere  deceat,  tamen  ha^ 
bendum  sciat.**^  *  This  assertion  was  made  with  a  just  concept 
tion  of  the  subject,  by  one  who  was  well  acquainted  both  with 

•  De  Legib.  Ub.  1. 
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tbe  mimiers  of  the  nations  vanquished  by  the  Roman  arms,  and 
with  the  researches  of  philosopners  who  had  travelled  in  quest 
of  knowledge.     It  has  not  been  disproved  by  modem  discoveries. 
There  are  three  forms  in  which  atheism  might  exist, — ab- 
sence of  the  idea  of  a  God, — doubt, — and  positive  rejection. 
In  the  two  last,  certain  individuals  have  fallen  under   the 
ebaige.     Some  have  attempted  to  discard  the  idea ;  but  their 
attempts,  instead  of  making  proselytes,  have  brought  on  them- 
sdvei  either  the  stigma  of  insanity,  or  the  reprobation  of  so- 
dety,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  secular  power.     ^'  As  soon,**** 
says  Orotius,  *^  as  their  arguments  were  known,  their  opinion 
was  exploded ;  it  was  evident  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  right 
use  of  that  reason  which  is  common  to  all  men,  but  eitner 
firom  ah  aflectation  of  novelty,  like  that  of  the  heathen  philo- 
so^er  who  contended  that  snow  was  black,  or  from  a  corrupted 
mmd,  which,  like  a  vitiated  palate,  does  not  relish  things  as 
they  are.''  ♦    The  want  of  fixed  principle  with  regard  to  the 
existence  of  a  Deity  constitutes  sceptical  atheism.     Occasional 
doubts  may  obtrude  themselves  on  the  most  enlightened  pbilo-- 
sopher,  and  even  on  the  saint  who  is  less  in  their  way.     But 
these  doubts  relate  chiefly  to  the  doctrine  of  Providence,  and 
like  other  temporary  clouds  which  pass  over  the  mind,  they 
are  soon  chased  away,  especially  by  the  efiulgence  of  that  light 
which  hath  arisen  on  the  soul  of  the  saint,  and  will  never  suf- 
fer it  again  to  be  enveloped  in  darkness.     Asaph  felt  for  a 
season  the  distressing  force  and  baneful  effect  of  such  doubts, 
but  he  went  '<  into  the  sanctuary^^  of  God  whom  he  still  ac- 
knowledged, and  there  obtained  the  desired  relief. 

Many  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  philosophers  have  been 
accused  of  atheism,  but  it  were  easy  to  shew  that  in  some 
instances  the  accusation  is  unjust,  while  in  others  it  rests 
on  the  misconception  rather  than  the  denial  of  a  Deity. 
Grant  that  the  aoctrines  of  a  few,  who  had  the  idea  but 
wanted  the  full  persuasion  of  his  being,  have  either  directly, 
or  by  native  inference  substantiated  the  charge,  this  will  not 
infringe  in  the  smallest  degree  on  the  argument  to  be  drawn 
from  the  consent  of  mankind.  In  order  to  weaken  it,  some 
nation  or  people  must  be  found,  properly  circumstanced,  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  requisite  advantages  for  giving  full  play  to  the 
rational  powers  in  their  native  and  unsophisticated  actings,  yet 
devoid  of  the  idea.  To  subvert  the  argument  entirely,  it  would 
be  necessary  to  prove  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  majority 

•  De  Vtnute,  lib.  1.  }  2. 
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of  mankind,  and  not  merely  in  some  particular  age,  but  fin 
the  earliest  epochs  of  authentic  history;  or,  which  perhi 
might  be  deemed  equivalent,  to  shew  uuit  a  people  of  the  < 
scnption  supposed,  felt  themselves  so  superior  to  the  weakn 
of  others,  that  instead  of  admitting  the  idea  when  suggested 
their  intercourse  with  others,  they  preferred  continuing  as  tl 
were.  But  the  argument  is  eertainly  strengthened,  if  the  m 
unfavourably  circumstanced  be  founa  to  entertain  the  doctr 
of  a  Deity,  in  common  with  the  most  civilised.  The  lal 
have  not  rejected  the  opinion  of  the  former,  nor  oondemnei 
as  weak  and  absurd,  attributable  only  to  the  barbarism  of  tl 
state ; — *^  the  latter  cannot  well  be  supposed  to  be  all  deceiv 
nor  the  former,  the  savage  tribes  of  our  race,  to  have  found 
something  with  which  to  impose  upon  eadii  other.^*  In  tl 
transition  firom  the  rudeness  of  a  savage  state  to  the  exoelle 
acquired  by  science  and  civilisation,  no  people  has  discav 
the  doctrine  of  a  Deity.  While  the  dreams  that  delighted 
mind  during  the  slumber  of  its  &culties,  and  all  the  spec 
of  a  barbarous  superstition,  have  fled  before  the  orient  li{ 
this  doctrine  has  maintained  its  ground,  the  ancient  belief 
been  more  firmly  maintained,  and  the  Deity  honoured  i 
manner  more  worthy  of  his  nature  and  perfections.  '^  Hui 
inventions,^  to  add  another  thought  from  Grotius  on  this  s 
jeet,  ^^  are  not  always  nor  everywhere  the  same.  They 
firequently  changed.  But  as  Aristotle  has  remarked,  thei 
no  place  where  this  notion  is  not  found,  nor  has  time  with 
its  revolutions  been  able  to  alter  or  efface  it."" 

In  this  universality  of  sentiment  there  is  something  renu 
able.  It  seems  to  be  the  grand  principle  of  intellectual  eom 
and  fellowship  among  the  numan  race.  Differing  in  Imgu^ 
in  colour,  in  habits  and  customs, — differing  widely  in  t 
opinions,  in  their  religious  rites,  in  their  inteUectual  state, 
in  their  very  capacities,  they  are  all  agreed  in  the  belief 
God. — ^What  then?  we  are  reduced  to  three  condusi 
1st,  That  the  Existence  of  a  Deity  is  an  innate  idea  in 
human  mind ;  or  2d,  that  such  is  the  relative  constitutio 
nature  and  the  human  foculties,  that  the  idea  is  necessi 
suggested,  and  instantly  commends  itself  to  the  mind 
3d,  that  ihe  doctrine  has  some  time  or  other  been  ascerta 
by  supernatural  manifestation  of  the  Deity.  The  first 
elusion  cannot  be  admitted,  therefore  one  or  other  of  the 
last,  or  both,  must  be  granted ;  and  on  either  suppositioii, 

•  Grot  De  Vent  1.  I,  S  3. 
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consent  of  mankind  furnishes  at  least  a  strong  presumptive 
irgument  in  favour  of  the  doctrine. 

Vtl; — ^The  indications  of  the  late  Origin  of  the  world  also 
bll  iinder  the  head  of  presumptive  evidence. 

These  serve  to  disprove  the  eternity  of  the  world.  They 
Buqr  be  detailed  under  three  articles, — the  state  of  human  in- 
Teotions, — the  defects  of  history,— and  certain  appearances  in 
nature. 

Look  to  the  state  of  human  inventums.  If  the  world,  in  its 
present  form,  hath  existed  from  eternity,  and  if,  as  must  he 
suppooed,  the  human  mind  has  been  directed  both  according  to 
its  native  energy,  and  the  impulse  of  exterior  circumstances,  to 
the  amelioration  of  the  individual  and  social  state,  for  a  series 
of  ages  which  defy  all  the  powers  of  numeration, — why  are  the 
am  and  sciences  no  fiurther  advanced  ?  Whence  is  it,  that 
the  accumulated  efforts  of  genius  have  \ek  the  world  in  its 
present  condition,  only  rising  to  eminence  in  science,  rnanu^ 
tacturesy  and  commerce  ?  Should  it  be  alleged  that  disastrous 
eras  have  occurred  to  abolish  the  previous  state  of  improvement, 
and  keep  the  energies  of  the  mind  in  constant  occupation,  this 
miffht  imply  more  than  the  atheist  would  admit,  but  would 
still  be  insufficient  to  account  for  the  fact.  That  the  irruption 
of  barbarous  nations  may  have  extinguished  or  greatly  ob- 
scured for  a  time  the  lights  of  science  in  some  civilized  parts  of 
the  world,  will  be  readily  granted ;  but  our  argument  militates 
against  the  existence  of  such  barbarous  nations,  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  the  eternity  of  the  world.  What  sra  could  be  so  com- 
pletely disastrous  as  to  overwhelm  all  the  treasures  of  science, 
and  totally  destroy  the  monuments  of  art,  without  at  the  same 
time  destroying  the  whole  human  race?  If  any  survived, 
these  by  the  knowledge  they  retained,  by  the  help  of  such 
books  as  might  escape,  and  by  the  discovery  and  imitation  of 
the  models  of  art,  must  soon  have  retrieved  the  ancient  wisdom, 
susceptible  of  progress  almost  from  the  very  point  to  which  it 
had  been  previously  brought.  Should  it  be  alleged  that  there 
may  have  been  a  succession  of  Deluges  almost  universal,  which 
may  have  occasioned  the  loss  of  previous  arts  and  sciences,  and 
served  to  retard  the  intellectual  progress  of  mankind,  the  sug- 
gestion will  be  found  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  atheist. 
Unless  these  deluges  had  been  more  frequent  than  could  con- 
sist with  the  laws  and  present  order  of  nature,  why,  in  the  lapse 
of  ages,  might  not  the  art  of  navigation  have  been  devised  and 
brought,  aft  it  now  is,  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ?     In  this 
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case,  is  it  not  probable  that  all  that  acquaintance  with  science 
and  the  useful  arts,  which  is  essential  to  commerce,  would  have 
been  preserved  in  the  vessels  traversing  the  face  of  the  deep  at 
the  time  of  the  deluge  ?  Even  a  universal  deluge,  without 
some  dreadful  concussion  all  over  the  earth,  would  not  have 
destroyed  completely  every  monument  of  art.  But  whence  is 
it,  that  although  the  signs  of  such  a  concussion  having  at  one 
time  or  another  taken  place  in  connexion  with  a  deluge,  be 
sufficiently  apparent,  yet  nothing  but  natural  productions  are 
found  lodged  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  no  monuments  of  art 
indicative  of  any  considerable  progress  previous  to  the  catas- 
trophe, nor  even  of  any  very  great  population  ? — But  this  is 
not  all ;  unless  we  suppose  such  an  extensive  and  improved 
state  of  navigation  as  would  have  prevented  the  total  perdition 
of  science  and  the  arts,  a  universal  deluge  must  have  aestrpyed 
almost  all  the  orders  of  terrestrial  animads ;  &r  although  a  few 
of  the  human  race  might  have  escaped  on  the  top  of  a  moun-^ 
tain,  or  rather  in  some  vessel  like  that  of  Noah,  yet .  without 
supernatural  interference  either  to  direct  the  animals  to  the 
place  of  safety,  or  to  give  forewarning,  that  measures  might  be 
taken  with  due  composure  for  securmg  at  least  a  pair  of  eadi 
kind,  they  could  not  possibly  have  b^n  saved.  The  atheist 
therefore  is  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either  renouncing  the 
idea  of  a  universal  duluge  in  order  to  account  for  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  or  of  admitting  one  of  two  things,  which 
render  his  resorting  to  such  an  idea  entirely  needless ;  1st,  a 
supernatural  direction  of  all  the  circumstances,  or  2dly,  a  creation 
of  animals  after  the  catastrophe. — Without  however  prosecut- 
ing these  speculations,  it  were  easy  to  demonstrate  that  no 
deluge  almost  universal,  or  really  so,  like  that  which  is  re- 
corded in  Scripture,  could  possibly  take  place  without  the  super- 
natural interference  of  an  Almighty  Agent,  either  to  elevate  for 
a  time  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  alter  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  or  produce  the  requisite  quantity  of  water  and  af^- 
wards  dispose  of  it  by  changing  the  structure  of  the  globe.* 

We  next  appeal  to  the  defects  of  history.  If  the  world,  in 
its  present  constitution,  had  not  its  commencement  only  some 
few  thousand  years  ago,  whence  is  it  that  the  history  of  nations 
is  so  limited  in  its  sphere  of  authentic  record  ?     It  will  be 

*  Bentley  in  bis  Confutation  of  Atheism  has  shown  not  only  that  the  idea 
of  a  deluge  or  succession  of  deluges  is  encumbered  with  various  absurditieSf 
(fs  urged  by  the  atheist^  but  that  any  deluge  almost  or  completely  universal,  is 
utterly  impossible  without  the  supeniatund  interference  of  a  Supreme  Being. 
1  p.  108,  109. 
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aibnitted  that  there  are  tribes  who  to  this  day  have  no  other 
method  of  perpetuating  remarkable  events  but  oral  tradition 
aad  the  rude  monuments  devised  or  reared  to  assist  it ;  but,  on 
the  supposition  of  the  world'*s  eternity,  it  cannot  well  be  con- 
ceived how  this  should  have  been  the  state  of  the  whole  human 
race  till  within  a  few  centuries  of  the  Christian  sra.     It  was 
about  that  time  Herodotus  flourished ;  and  although:  many 
veoords  of  antiquity  were  doubtless  consumed  in  the  ever  to  be 
deplored  destruction  of  the  Alexandrian  library,  about  forty-seven 
years  before  Christ,  yet  as  Herodotus  had  drawn  up  his  details 
of  ancieiit  events  long  before  that  period,  we  must  regard  his 
history  as  a  narrative  of  all  that  could  be  collected  worthy  of 
recoro.     He  was  unable  to  go  back  a  few  ages,  without  being 
perplexed  by  contradictory  traditions,  and  lost  in  the  regions  of 
fable ;  and  it  is  but  a  few  ages  he  goes  back  even  with  such 
materials,  to  trace  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  most  civilized 
natums  in  the  world.     The  history  of  Moses  extends  much 
fiuther,  and  is  clear  and  decided.     But  then  it  commences' 
with  a  creation  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth ;  it  proclaims  our 
system  to  be  the  work  of  an  Almighty  Agent,  and  founds  a 
oironology  by  which  the  date  of  the  world,  at  least  of  its  pre- 
sent constitutiQii,  cannot  much  exceed  the  four   thousandth 
year  before  the  coming  of  Christ.     Set  aside  his  writings  and 
all  the  history  of  antiquity  terminates  in  the  mists  of  fiction, 
which  soon  settle  into  impenetrable  darkness.     If  the  world 
existed  for  countless  ages,  it  will  be  difficult  indeed  to  conceive 
how  the  Jews  should  be  the  only  people  who  possessed  the 
archives  of  mankind.     And  yet  it  deserves  to  be  remarked, 
that  all  pro&ne  history,  which  can  be  deemed  authentic,  stops 
short  far  within  the  date  which  Moses  has  fixed,  and  that  the 
very  darkness  in  which  it  terminates  accredits  his  account  of 
the  origin  and  dispersion  of  our  race.     This  darkness  either 
rests  on  a  void  whiqh  could  supply  no  materials  for  history, 
owing  to  the  uninhabited  state  of  a  great  part  of  the  world 
after  the  flood ;  or  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  paucity, 
the  simplicity,  and  probably  rude  state  of  the  first  settlers, 
from  whom   the  nations  who  afterwards   figured   in   history 
derived  their  origin.     The  fragments  of  Manetho,  accordingly, 
and  of  Sanchoniatho  (who  is  supposed  to  have  flourished  in 
the  days  of  Semiramis)  are  strongly  corroborative  of  the  sacred 
record.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  nations  who  relin- 
quished the  pure  religion  of  the  patriarchs,  would  have  much 
inducement  to  preserve  the  traditions  of  events  which  chiefly 
belonged  to  the  history  of  that  religion.     Some  of  them*  how^ 
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6ver,  were  too  WoAderfoU  liAd  bthets  tbo  Univtrsallv  ittterestiAf 
to  be  soon  forgotteti.  Memorials  of  th^se  aeeordi&gl]^  maybe 
ibund,  not  only  in  the  fables  from  which  aiuhen^  history 
usually  takes  its. commencement,  but  in  the  traditions  of  toe 
toost  unlettered  tribes,  and  the  extravagant  stiperstitions  of 
Inore  cultivated  nations.  Neither  was  it  to  be  expected  tbit 
the  heathen  writers  should  know  ifnuch  abmit  ^e  Jewi  «&d 
their  internal  affairs.  The  most  credible,  holrever,  adbio#ledge 
that  Moses  was  the  first  Legislator.  They  style  hikii  ^<  a  Wise 
fnan  who  first  taught  the  Jews  the  use  of  letters, — a  man  cele- 
brated for  the  greatness  of  his  soul,  and  the  regularity  iif  his 
life, — ^who  first  persuaded  the  people  to  Use  written  laWs^—- the 
Thoy th  or  Teut  of  the  Egyptians, — the  eelebiated  Hermea.^ 

The  Indian  fables  of  me  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  die 
incarnation^  of  VishnoU  for  an  itaatisiiig  successiaki  of  ages,  are 
ifiow  consigned  to  their  proper  place  by  the  reason  and  common 
sense  of  mankind.  No  sooner  were  we  admitted  to  the  pre- 
sumed awful  mysteries  of  Brahminical  theology,  than  common 
sense  was  shocxed,  and  after  a  few  moments^  contemplatkm, 
ridicule  powerfully  excited.  In  the  temples  of  Hindostan  was 
found  no  hieroglyphic  worthy  of  interpretation  by  reason,  much 
less  calculated  to  impress  the  mind  with  a  sort  of  intuitive 
evidence. — Similar  must  be  the  fate  of  the  Chinese  pretensions 
to  antiquity.  No  formidable  objection  to  the  commonly  re- 
ceived opinion  about  the  origin  of  things  can  be  founded  on 
these.  The  high  antiquity  to  which  the  empire  of  China  lays 
claim  is  supported  merely  by  its  own  annals  or  rather  traditions, 
without  vouchers  in  the  histories  of  any  other  people,  in  its 
relations  to  neighbouring  states,  or  in  astionomical  observations, 
without  even  any  probable  detail  of  events,  justified  by  «  spe- 
cification of  dates  and  of  names.  It  iftust  be  attributed  solely 
to  that  vanity  for  which  the  Chinese  are  so  remarkable,  their 
love  of  their  country  and  veneration  for  their  ancestors, — causes 
which  operate  to  this  day  in  producing  a  contempt  for  other 
nations  and  barring  the  Way  to  improvemeht.  But  not  only 
does  their  high  claim  exceed  the  limits  of  probability,  it  has 
been  proved  to  be  false.  A  reiharkable  conjunction  of  the  sun, 
moon,  and  several  stars  is  mentioned  in  their  annals  as  having 
taken  plaCe  at  the  commencement  of  authentic  history.  The 
celebrated  astronomer  Cassini,  anxious  to  discover  whether  the 
period  fixed  by  them  could  be  \*erified,  calculated  back,  found 
an  error  of  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  proved  to  a  demon- 
stration that  such  a  conjunction  did  take  place,  so  as  to  be  ob- 
served in  China,  in  the  fourth  century  idBter  thte  flood)  about 
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the  time  of  the  birth  of  Abraham.  No  nation  presents  a  better 
daim  to  antiquity  in  their  hmguage,  mode  or  writing,  patri- 
uchal  govenunent,  simplicity  of  manners,  and  advanod  state 
ofcivUiiation;  but  the  table  of  Chinese  dynasties  constructed 
by  Du  HaUe  lifter  due  investigation,  commences  only  with  the 
year  2207  before  Christ. 

We  mi^t  fix  on  the  science  of  Astronomy,  as  of  all  others 
the  most  likely  to  afford  indications  of  a  greats  antiquity  of 
the  world,  tha^  will  consist  with  the  Mtraaic  era,  and  thus  to 
dirow  the  mind  loose  for  speculation  on  the  probable  eternity 
«f  the  universe.     It  will  be  found,  however,  to  cDAfirkn  what 
has  already  been  stated  both  under  the  head  of  inventions  and 
under  that  of  defective  chronolo^.     In  the  mrliest  ages  of 
society)  necessity,  and  then  curiosity,  would  excite  to  a  careful 
fibservaticm  of  the  heavenly  bodies.     The  rudest  operations  of 
husbandry,  and  the  very  occupations  of  the  savtig|ig  who  acquires 
his  sttbaistenoe  by  hunting  or  fishing,  canHot  WeU  be  carried  on, 
without  some  attention  to  the  revolution  of  the  seasons,  the 
mproach  and  recession  of  the  sun,  the  phases  of  the  moon,  and 
the  podtions  of  the  stars.     Some  changes  in  the  aspect  of  the 
heavens  are  so  remarkable  as  almost  to  feiroe  themselves  on  the 
observation  of  mankind,  such  as  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon, 
the  appearance  of  comets,  the  fiery  brilliancy  and  maghitude  of 
Mars  when  nearest  our  earth,  kc%     Yet  it  is  certain,  that  owing 
to  the  want  of  pafper  instruments,  and  ignorance  of  the  prin- 
ciples which  suggest  their  construction,  it  is  only  of  late  that 
this  sdenoe  has  been  advanced  to  any  thing  hke  perfection. 
Was  this  to  be  expected  on  the  supposition  of  a  past  eternity 
txf  the  universe  ?     Or  will  the  atheist  take  refuge  in  the  idea, 
that  it  is  only  of  late  that  rational  beings  capable  of  studying 
the  phenomena  came  into  existence  ?     Grant  that  it  was  some 
few  thousands  of  years  ago,  how  came  they  to  be  formed  ? — 
Again,  even  in  the  countries  most  fevourable  to  the  cultivation 
of  astroDomy,  where  the  sky  is  usually  serene  and  the  climate 
temperate,  we  find  no  such  series  of  observations,  as  might 
warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  world  had  existed  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  which  is  fixed  by  the  Mosaic  era,  much  less 
such  as  might  found  a  chronological  computation  in  any  respect 
friendly  to  the  notion  of  eternal  existence.     We  have  historic 
notices  of  the  progress  of  the  Chaldeans,  the  Egyptians,  and 
the  Greeks,  in  the  study  of  the  heavens.     But  the  most  ancient 
authenticated  facts  in  the  Chaldean  astronomy  do  not  carry  us 
beyond  the  eighth  century  before  the  Christian  era.     The  book 
of  Job,  whatever  bt  its  date,  may  be  considered  as  a  monument 
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of  antiquity,  Wording  various  hints  of  the  state  of  oriental 
astronomy  in  Arabia  during  the  age  of  the  patriarch.     But 
that  age  was  at  the  utmost  reckoning  within  the  Mosaic  era  by 
2000  yearS)  a  period  sufiScient  for  the  advancement  of  the  science 
to  the  state  in  which  it  is  casually  represented ;  and  as  some 
of  the  ideas,  though  most  just,  are  so  entirely  peculiar  to  that 
book,  that  we  find  no  traces,  equally  ancient,  o£  th&i  existence 
among  other  nations, — such  as  that  of  the  earth^s  hanging  upon 
nothing, — ^we  cannot  decide  whether  these  were  the  results  of 
scientific  discussion,  or  simply  the  dictates  of  that  inspiration 
to  which  the  book  lays  claim.     The  fabulous  boast  of  the  Elgyp* 
tians,  who,  according  to  Diodorus  Laertius,  pretended  to  have 
observed  certain  phenomena  in  the  heavens  for  the  space  of 
50,000  years,  will  gain  no  credit  with  enlightened  men,  who, 
however  much  they  may  revere  the  learning  of  Egypt,  know 
the  true  age  of  its  founder  (also  much  within  the  Mosaic  era) 
and  are  satisfied  that  the  phenomena  referred  to,  might  all  have 
occurred  in  the  compass  of  ten  or  twdive  centuries.     As  the 
Greeks  derived  their  knowledge  chiefly  from  the  Egyptians, 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  any  remark  on  the  state  of  astro- 
nomical science  among  them.     We  are  tdd  ^^  that  according  to 
the  Persian  books  there  were  formerly  four  brif^t  stars  whidi 
marked  the  four  cardinal  points  in  the  heavens,  and  that  it  is 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  in  which  chance  could  have  no  share, 
that  about  3000  years  before  the  Christian  era,  Aldebaran  and 
Antares  were  situated  exactly  in  the  two  equinoctial  points, 
while  Regulus  and  the  Southern  Fish  were  placed  in  the  two 
solstices.^^     This  fact,  however,  might  not  be  that  which  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Persian  books,  since  these  seem  to  mark  some 
permanent  appearance  in  the  heavens, — a  mere  fanciful  deno- 
tation of  the  four  quarters  of  the  world,  during  some  supposed 
golden  age,  or  preferable  state  of  the  system.     Or,  if  the  fact 
be  referr^  to,  since  though  but  casual  and  temporary,  it  might 
be  preserved  by  tradition,  and  might  also  in  the  course  of  tra- 
dition be  connected  with  the  idea  we  have  mentioned, — yet  it 
is  a  fact  so  obvious  to  common  observation,  and  so  apt  to  strike 
the  senses,  that  it  can  give  no  indication  of  the  state  of  the 
science,  nor  does  it  carry  us  beyond  the  Mosaic  era.     Fohi, 
the  first  emperor  of  China,  is  said  to  have  computed  astrono- 
mical tables  2752  years  before  Christ.     But  neither  does  this 
alleged  antiquity  of  the  Chinese  astronomy  disprove  the  late 
origin  of  the  world.     In  fine,  modem  research  has  brought  to 
light  the  astronomical  tables  of  India ; — ^but  granting  ail  that 
has  been  said  in  &vour  of  their  antiquity,. — granting  that  the 
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epoch  of  the  most  ancient  of  these  is  not  fictitious,  and  that 
tbej  were  not  formed  by  retro-computation,  but  founded  on 
real  observation,  whatever  such  concessions  might  imply  against 
onr  chronolo^  of  the  flood,  or  the  universality  of  that  catas- 

aihe,  the  Mosaic  era  of  creation  is  nowise  affected.  The 
y-yug  coincides  with  the  year  3102  before  Christ.  Between 
the  date  of  creation  and  that  period  was  an  interval  sufficient 
bt  all  the  progress  supposed  to  be  needful  to  the  construction 
of  these  tables,  especially  if  we  admit  the  scripture  accounts  of 
the  longevity  of  the  antediluvians,  with  the  fewness  and  sim- 
pfidty  of  the  principles  of  revealed  religion,  which  left  them 
much  time  fi>r  contemplating  the  works  of  (jod  in  the  system 
of  nature. 

The  last  specified  topic  under  indications  of  the  late  origin 
of  the  world  was  certain  appearances  in  nature.  The  argument, 
indeed,  has  sometimes  been  constructed  on  principles,  which 
accurate  kmc  and  sound  philosophy  refuse  to  admit.  The 
brevity  of  human  life,  &r  example,  does  not  seem  to  be  recon- 
cilable with  the  eternity  of  the  world.  There  is  evidently  no 
proportion  between  the  duiaUon  of  the  inhabitants,  and  that  of 
the  grand  theatre  on  which  they  act,  if  the  latter  existed  from 
eternity.  But  an  atheist,  imputing  every  thing  to  chance, 
will  discard  the  idea  of  proportion,  and  till  it  be  proved  by  facts 
of  another  description,  mignt  consider  its  previous  assumption 
as  a  sort  of  begging  the  question.  Neither  can  we  reason  from 
the  apparent  tendency  of  all  things  to  decay,  for  this  is  rather 
disproved  than  substantiated  by  facts.  The  laws  of  generation 
and  reproduction  are  as  stable  and  uniform  in  their  operation, 
as  thoae  of  dissolution.  A  gradual  decay  of  the  light  and 
power  of  the  sun  may  be  assumed  by  the  poet  for  giving  effect 
to  some  pathetic  efiiision,  but  no  region  of  the  world  hath  as  yet 
felt  the  supposed  disadvantage.  Vegetation  within  the  arctic 
circle,  where  the  least  diimnution  of  the  solar  power  would 
soon  have  been  felt,  is  as  rapid  as  ever  it  was.  1  he  tempera- 
ture of  the  torrid  zone  rises  to  the  same  degrees  as  in  former 
ages;  higher  degrees  would  have  been  insupportable  by  man, 
and  yet  from  the  date  of  the  earliest  accounts  the  oriental  re- 
gions within  the  tropics  have  always  been  inhabited,  and  even 
uuned  for  excess  of  population.  When  it  is  said  in  certain 
books,  from  which  we  may  afterwards  argue,  that  ^^  the  heavens 
shall  wax  old  as  a  garment,  and  be  changed  as  a  vesture,"*^  the 
allusion  seems  to  be  to  the  alteration  of  nushions,  and  thus  to 
the  termination  of  the  present  use  of  the  atmosphere  and  earth, 
not  to  a  gradual  decay  of  the  system.     Newton  indeed  has  de- 
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to  answer  the  purj 
universe  has  been  immediately  uphel 
and  consequently  might  be  so  upheh 
definite,  we  cannot  without  inconsist( 
tendency  to  perturbation,  in  reason 
eternity  of  the  world.     Some  place, 
under  this  head  to  the  appearance  of 
and  even  of  new  planets  in  our  own  s; 
gucd  that  these  stars,  or  the  planets 
have  shone  from  eternity,  but  could  n 
want  of  proper  instruments  ;  for  some 
to  the  naked  eye,  and  the  regions  wh 
had  been  often  scrutinized  after  the  in 
If  these  have  been  but  lately  product 
analogy  that  our  own  planet  and  the  si 
With  regard  to  the  structure  of  o\ 
assutnes  a  negative  form,  that  there  is 
mencement,  and  even  a  late  origin  of  t 
of  granite  which  ever  form  the  lowest 
which  human  discovery   has   arrived, 
part  of  an  original  nucleus,  not  pro< 
cause.     But  granting  diat  it  may  hav* 
ing  to  the  laws  which  are  now  in  o{ 
must  have  been  spent  in  forming  the 
follow  that  all  tne  formations,  pritna 
necessarily  have  derived  their  origin  fro: 
laws,  which  seems  to  be  the  basis  on  whic 
have  concluded  thai-  ♦^^  * — 
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encc  ?  Shall  we  deem  it  impossible,  or  even  highly  improba- 
ble, that  the  first  human  beings,  with  whom  generation  began, 
were  the  same  in  shape  and  organical  structure  with  those  who 
are  now  produced  by  the  established  process  P  The  question 
with  die  atheist  relates  to  creation,  and  those  who  hold  the 
affirmative,  can  as  easily  suppose  that  trees  and  vegetables  were 
formed  at  once  in  all  their  luxuriance,  as  that  the  impregnated 
seeds  of  these,  or  principles  sufficient  to  generate  such  seeds, 
were  originally  dispersed  in  the  soil.  In  like  manner,  till  it 
shall  be  proved  either  that  formations,  such  as  appear  in  the 
present  structure  of  the  globe,  could  not  be  produced  by  the 
foddeii  eombinations  of  creative  power, — or  that,  even  sup- 
posiiig  a  creation,  it  is  highly  improbable  that  the  first  consti- 
tuted state  of  the  earth  would  resemble  what  it  presently  is, 
eomprismg  strata  and  minerals  similar  to  those  which  may  now 
result  from  chemical  or  physical  action,  and  thus  adapted  to 
the  laws  whieh  were  afterwards  to  operate  for  the  preservation 
of  the  system, — there  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  hold- 
ing that  the  present  structure  of  the  globe  was  originally  de- 
termined and  secondary,  as  well  as  primary  mountains  and 
itrata  formed  at  once,  when  the  laws  which  are  now  in  opera- 
tion were  established,— and  from  holding  in  addition  to  this, 
that  no  Intimate  conclusion  can  be  drawn  even  against  the 
late  origin  of  the  world,  from  the  incalculable  period  which 
might  have  been  requisite  to  form  its  present  structure  by  the 
processes  now  going  oil* 

*  Theie  ttatements  on  the  Iat«  origin  of  the  world,  and  tbe  present  etnie- 
twe  of  the  globe,  were  mide  without  reference  to  Orguiic  RemaiiMi,  and  tbe 
geokiginrf  theories  founded  on  them,  beeause  at  tbe  time  when  tbe  E«say  ynin 
compoied,  neither  had  greatly  attructed  the  attention  of  tbe  public.  How- 
ivcr  adverM  to  the  Mosaic  account  some  may  suppose  them  Co  be,  and  what- 
ever HiteqNeCatioQ  of  Gen.  i.  1,  2,  they  may  require  of  those  who  bold  ir, 
they  are  clearly  of  no  avail  to  the  Atheist,  who  would  still  have  to  account 
for  Che  origioaCion  both  of  the  animals  indicated  by  tbe  fossil  remains,  and  of 
dM  jmseBt  state  of  tbe  world  with  its  inhabitants. 

The  fltateasents  are  retained,  without  entering  into  tbe  geological  question, 
IsC,  Beeanse  the  sceptic  is  not  entitled,  on  his  princijiles,  to  assume  that  tbe 
world  erer  was  different  from  what  it  presently  is  as  to  physical  structure  and 
lahabitaDta,  wilhoat  specifying  the  natural  causes  which  could  give  rise  to  its 
pnacBt  state,— which  the  demonstrative  part  of  the  essay  undertakes  to 
shew  It  imposeible.  The  Tbeist  can  readily  account  for  Organic  Remains, 
tad  all  other  appearances ;  and  will  only  find  some  difllculty  in  admitting 
that  the  Deity  proceeded  by  a  series  of  tentandna  in  bringing  his  work  to  its 
pwiept  stale  of  perfection,  as  seems  to  be  suggested  by  the  geological  enu- 
■wiatioB  of  prior  states  of  the  world.  From  this  idea,  apparently  so  un- 
worthy of  tbe  wisdom  and  power  of  Ood,  tbe  Chrintian  Tbeist  is  relieved  by 
■aatopcal  feasoaing  on  the  Alosaic  account.  For  if  prior  states  of  tbe  world 
■■St  be  admittrdt  tbe  Deity,  in  tbe  formation  of  these,  may  have  acted  just 


xxuw  inadequate  are  the  laws  of  me\ 
purposes  even  of  civil  government,  ai 
the  blessings  of  an  effective  morality 
*'  foundations  of  the  earth'*'  from  b€ 
of  "  their  course,"  so  as  to  endanger 
civil  constitutions,  and  of  the  whole 
well-regulated  society  ?     May  not  ca 
very  tribunals  of  justice  ?  and  have  m 
arisen,  who  have  not  only  set  at  defiai 
try,  but  trampled  on  the  more  general 
compact   which   constitute  the  law  c 
think  of  the  pride,  the  ambition,  the 
the  mistaken  notions  of  liberty,  which 
human  provisions  for  the  peace  and  cfn 
retrace  tne  great  public  commotions  in 
propensities  have  been  so  fearfully  de^ 
we  ascribe  the  prevention  of  universal 


M  he  did  in  bringing  the  world  to  its  present  st 
account  of  a  six  days*  gradual  process, — with  thi 
each  of  the  alleged  prior  states  had  been  allowe 
time,  he  was  pleased  to  annul  it,  that  it  migh 
perior.  However  long  the  intervening  chaotic  s( 
i.  2,  might  continue,  there  is  still  recognised  thi 
preme  Being  acting  according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  statements  are  retained,  2d,  As  serving 
the  Mosaic  accounts  relative  to  the  present  const 
is  apt  to  be  wenkened  in  some  minds,  unnecess 
lies,-— and  which  mh»«>:«: — 
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Power  who  hath  hitherto  <<  upheld  the  pillars  of  the 
wrid?'' 

Do  criminals  elude  the  vigilance  of  law  ?  Nothing  is  more 
common  than  to  solace  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  justice 
will  not  sEufer  them  entirely  to  escape.  If  at  any  time  a  tyrant 
arises,  who  is  placed  beyond  the  reach  of  law,  and  whom  suc- 
cett  in  arms  seems  to  secure  fiom  the  humiliation  and  punish- 
ment he  deserves ;  do  we  not  trust,  that  notwithstanding  his 
triumphs  he  will  meet  with  his  doom,  and  that  the  secular 
evils  produced  by  his  domination  will  sooner  or  later  be  un- 
ione  ?  Whence  this  confidence  ?  Why  are  these  hopes  so 
universal  ?  Is  it  not  because  the  facts  which  have  &llen  under 
the  observation  of  mankind,  and  are  recorded  in  history,  or 
perpetuated  by  tradition,  are  so  numerous,  and  so  striking,  that 
they  have  been  deemed  sufScient  not  merely  to  suggest,  but 
even  prove  and  confirm  the  grand  proposition  ''  that  an  all- 
oontrolling  justice  exists  ?'^  If  there  be  exceptions,  these  only 
serve  to  snew  that  this  justice  is  not  invariable  in  its  opera- 
tions, like  the  laws  of  nature,  but  voluntary ;  and  therefore  the 
attribute  of  a  wise  and  active  Governor,  who,  while  he  leaves 
room  for  a  due  development  of  the  moral  qualities  of  his  sub- 
jects, at  the  same  time  accommodates  his  procedure  to  their 
ever-varying  state,  and  delights  to  display  his  supreme  con- 
trol over  every  species  of  evd  by  firequently  bringing  "  order 
out  of  confusion.'*^ 

Amidst  all  the  inequalities,  which  must  be  supposed  to  ob- 
scure to  a  certain  degree  the  evidence  arising  mm  facts,  so 
plain  are  the  traces  of  retriburion,  and  so  numerous  the  instances 
m  which  it  has  been  marked,  that  the  monitory  saying  has 
become  familiar  almost  to  every  people,  '^  you  may  read  the 
nn  in  the  punishment/^  To  detail  the  many  well  authenti- 
cated cases  in  which  a  singular  concurrence  of  circumstances 
has  led  to  the  detection  of  criminals,  would  not  be  expedient, 
otherwise  indications  of  the  agency  of  a  Supreme  Ruler,  as  con- 
rindng  as  can  reasonably  be  expected  on  this  head  of  evidence, 
might  easily  be  adduced.  Who  has  not  reflected  on  the 
manner  in  which  concealed  murders,  and  other  enormous  crimes, 
have  been  brought  to  light, — on  the  confessions  of  those,  who, 
while  they  protested  their  innocence  of  the  crimes  for  which 
they  were  condemned,  have  yet  declared  themselves  malefactors 
who  in  justice  deserved  to  die, — on  the  diseases  connected  with 
certain  vices,  the  calamities  which  have  pursued  the  oppressors 
of  the  poor,  the  curse  which  has  visibly  entered  into  the  house 
of  the  thief  and  consumed  all  his  ill-gotten  wealth  ?     These, 
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and  a  thousand  similar  facts,  might  induce  the  moat  atheistical 
sceptic  at  least  to  presume  ^^  that  verily  there  is  a  God  that 
judgeth  in  the  earth.'*^ — The  historians  of  nations  are  usually 
more  occupied  in  tracing  the  political  concatenation  of  events, 
than  in  marking  their  moral  relations ;  but  every  one  has  it  in 
his  power^  by  examining  their  statements,  to  increase,  on  a 
still  grander  scale,  the  mass  of  presumptive  evidence  und^  thu 
depart^iei^t^ 


SECT.  11. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  A  FIBST  CAUSE; 


Bt  a  First  Cause  is  meant  not  simply  an  original  cause,  some 
power  or  agent  who  brought  all  thin£;8  into  being,  but  also  an 
ulirmate  cause  to  whom  all  present  phenomena  must  be  traced, 
whatever  secondary  means  or  causes  be  employed,  and  who 
though  the  last  at  whom  we  arrive  by  induction,  is  the  first  in 
the  order  of  operation. 

The  term  Demonstration  is  not  to  be  understood  strictly  in 
a  mathematical  sense,  nor  even  of  a  dependent  chain  of  logical 
reasonings  all  tending  to  one  conclusion  which  is  not  made  out 
till  the  process  is  completed,  but  of  a  series  of  propositions  sup- 
ported by  appropriate  arguments,  and  many  of  them  singly 
conclusive.  Taken  together  they  form  a  system  of  proof  whdly 
irresistible. 


The  following  principles,  which  are  either  axioms,  or  will  be 
admitted  as  soon  as  explained,  are  the  basis  of  all  reasoning  on 
this  part  of  the  subject. 

1.  Ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit ; — that  is  nothing  can  never  give  being 
to  something,  or  something  can  never  spontaneously  spring 
from  nothing. — This  axiom  cannot  be  opposed  to  the  operation 
of  an  Almighty  power  in  producing  that  which  did  not  exist 
before,  for  in  this  case  a  previously  existing  and  sufficient  cause 
is  supposed. 

2.  A  thing  cannot  in  the  same  instance  be  both  cause  and 
effect  ;^-or  in  other  words,  the  cause  of  itself.  This  would 
imply  activity  prior  to  the  subject  in  which  it  existed. 

3.  That  whi^h  is  contingent  must  have  had  a  cause.     To 
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affirm  the  contrary  would  be  to  assert  that  it  may  he  both  ne- 
cessarily existent  and  contingent,  which  is  absurd. 

4.  That  is  contingent  which  either  might  not  have  been  at 
all,  or  might  have  been  different  from  what  it  is  with  regard  to 
qualities,  without  implying  any  contradiction. 

5.  There  can  be  no  physical  law  of  origination.  Without 
matter  as  a  previously  existing  subject,  physical  laws  of  every 
description  are  clearly  nonentities.  Wc  may  add,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  such  a  law  is  disproved  by  fact.  Laws  of  change, 
and  of  generation  or  reproduction,  there  are,  but  all  these  sup- 
pose the  existence  of  matter,  and  of  matter  not  in  one  form  in 
which  the  causal  property  may  act,  but  frequently  in  others  on 
whom  the  cause  may  operate  to  the  production  of  the  effect.  If 
there  were  law  of  origination  with  regard  to  matter,  or  an  ab- 
solute necessity  for  its  coming  into  existence,  that  law  would 
continue  to  operate  for  ever,  unless  subject  to  the  control  or 
veto  of  some  all-powerful  intelligent  being,  to  admit  whom 
would  be  to  supersede  all  need  of  recourse  to  the  law ;  and  if  it 
continue  in  uncontrolled  operation,  then  all  space  must  long 
ere  now  have  been  filled,  or  new  systems  would  still  be  starting 
into  being,  to  the  perturbation  and  consequent  dissolution  of 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  universe. 

These  principles  may  facilitate  the  establishment  of  tlie  fill- 
lowing  propositions. 

I. — Something  must  have  been  eternal.  Upon  the  axiom 
that  nothing  can  never  produce  something,  or  that  somethiniz 
can  never  spring  from  nothing,  it  must  be  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  something  did  exist  from  eternity. 

II. — The  idea  that  space  is  a  homogeneous  body,  and  there- 
fore an  infinite  ^ei'if^  existing  from  eternity,  is  palpably  falae ; 
since  space  is  merely  vacuum,  and  assumes  the  definite  idea  of 
space  only  as  marking  the  reladons  of  distance  and  magnitude 
among  existing  beings.  Abstract  from  them,  it  is  pure  non- 
entity ;  and  therefore,  by  the  maxim,  could  not  be  the  cause  of 
the  material  bodies  which  now  occupy  it.* 

III. — The  Something  that  existed  from  eternity  most  have 
been  Necessarily  existent.     ^^  To  suppose  an  etcamal  sucees- 

*  See  on  the  idea  of  Space  a  Dissertation  in  the  manner,  and  style  tJm,  of 
Cicero,  entitled  '*  De  finibua  Mundi."^>W£a£NFEL8U  Opusc.  4to. 
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don  of  merely  dependant  beings  proceeding  one  from  another 
in  endless  progression,  without  any  original  and  independent 
cause  at  all,  is  to  suppose  that  things  which  have  in  their  own 
nature  no  necessity  of  existence  were  from  eternity,  which  is 
the  same  absurdity  and  express  contradiction  as  to  suppose 
them  produced  by  nothing  at  any  determinate  period.  That 
which  existed  firom  eternity  must  therefore  have  been  an  inde- 
pendent and  unchangeable  being,  and  by  consequence  self-ex- 
istent or  necessarily  existing.''^* 

IV. — That  which  is  self-existent  must  be  ^'  infinite,  uni- 
form, simple,  indivisible,  and  incorruptible.'"  for  otherwise  it 
might  have  been  difiPerent  from  what  it  is,  or  might  not  have 
been  at  all ;  that  is,  it  would  be  either  wholly  or  partially  con- 
ting^it,  which  involves  a  contradiction. 

V. — It  must  have  been  "  but  one," — for  to  suppose  two  or 
more  independent  and  infinite  beings  is  also  an  express  con- 
tradiction.^-f- 

HATTEB. 

VI. — Matter  cannot  possibly  be  the  something  that  existed 
firom  eternity. 

Since  its  permanent  properties  are  so  few,  and  by  these  its 
perfection  so  limited,  even  in  r^ard  to  the  ideas  which  may  be 
formed  of  possible  perfection  from  the  facts  of  intelligence,  vo- 
lition, &c.,  it  must  be  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  it  possesses 
the  first,  the  greatest,  and  most  wonderful  of  all  properties. 
Self-existence.  But  that  it  does,  is  clearly  disproved  by  the 
very  complexion  of  its  distinctive  and  permanent  properties ; 
for  according  to  Prop.  iv.  and  v.  Self-existence  is  necessarily 
connected  with  the  highest  kind  of  physical  perfection,  charac- 
by  simplicity,  infinitude,  indivisibility,  &c.,—- of  which 


*  Nearly  the  sane  argmnent  is  tbus  presented  by  a  great  master  of  elo- 
quence, **  An  eternal  succession  of  finite  beings  involves  iu  it  a  contradiction, 
and  is  therefore  plainly  impossible.  As  the  supposition  is  made  to  get  quit 
0f  tbe  idea  of  any  one  having  existed  from  eternity,  esch  of  the  beings  in  the 
succession  must  have  begun  in  time ;  but  the  succession  itself  is  eternal.  We 
have  then  the  succession  of  beings  infinitely  earlier  than  any  being  in  the  fuc- 
cesaion ;  or  in  other  words,  a  series  of  beings  running  on,  ad  uifinihtm,  be- 
fiwe  it  reached  any  particular  being,  which  is  absurd.*' 

Hall*8  Serm*  on  Ii{fidelity, 

f  On  these  three  propositions  marked  with  the  signs  of  quotation,  see  Db. 
CLAaK£*8  DemomitrMtUM  of  ike  btmg  and  aUribuUM  ((f  God. 
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matter  is  evidently  devoid,  and  to  which  its  real  properties  are 
directly  opposed. 

Other  considerations  might  be  urged. — Self-existence  is  not 
intuitively  one  of  the  properties  of  matter ;  and  as  its  claim  to 
this  high  degree  of  perfection  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the 
senses,  which  alone  inform  us  of  its  real  properties,  so  there  is 
no  argument  in  support  of  the  claim  from  any  thing  ascertain- 
ed by  the  senses.    If  there  were,  it  must  be  founded  on  the  in- 
destructibility of  matter,  as  this  is  the  only  property  which  can 
at  all  be  supposed  to  bear  on  the  subject.     But  the  Atheist  is 
not  at  liberty  to  assume,  that  in  some  form  or  another,  matter 
is  absolutely  indestructible,  as  the  medium  of  disproving  the 
being  of  a  God.     He  must  first  prove  that  even  on  the  suppo- 
sition of  a  divine  power,  annihilation  is  impossible,  since  by  our 
hypothesis  he  who  made  any  substance,  must  be  able  to  destroy 
it, — he  who  called  it  into  being,  could  if  he  pleased  as  easily 
reduce  it  to  nothing.     The  assumption  of  absolute  indestructi- 
bility is  a  petitio  principth  &  ^gg^g  ^h®  question.     But 
granting  that  without  such  a  power,  matter  is  really  indestruc- 
tible, this  will  not  prove  that  it  is  necessarily  existent ;  for  if 
it  be  so,  it  must  have  this  high  character,  either  in  all  its  parts^ 
or  only  in  mass.     If  it  be  necessarily  existent  in  all  its  parts, 
then  there  are  more  independent  beings  than  one ;  if  only  in 
mass,  still,  as  it  is  confessedly  divisible,  the  one  independent 
being  will  not  be  simple  and  invariable,  but  capable  of  change 
and  even  of  multiplication  ad  infinitum.     Again,  it  will  not  be 
pretended  that  the  souls  of  men  are  self-existent  and  absolutdy 
eternal,  that  is  without  commencement  as  well  as  termination 
of  being.     Suppose  with  the  Atheist  that  these  are  material, 
they  prove  that  self-existence  is  not  an  essential  property  of 
matter.      Grant  them  to  be   spirits  (as  may  afterwards  be 

E roved),  reason  reclaims  against  ascribing  to  gross  matter  a 
igher  property  than  belongs  even  to  spirit,  and  a  property 
which  must  necessarily  imply  that  matter  gives  being  to  spirit. 

VII. — ^As  the  matter  of  the  universe  was  not  eternal  as  a 
self-existent  being,  so  it  could  not  make  itself. 

There  is,  we  have  seen,  no  physical  law  of  origination.  And 
upon  the  maxim,  that  nothipg  cap  proceed  from  nothing,  it  is 
impossible  that  matter  could  at  any  determinate  period  start 
into  being.  Then,  to  say  that  it  made  itself  is  absurd,  since  this 
would  not  only  imply  activity,  which  is  none  of  its  essential 
properties,  but  the  existence  of  the  property  prior  to  the  sub- 
j^t,  m  activity  producing  the  very  thmg  in  which  it  resides, 
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and  without  which  it  could  neither  exist  nor  operate.  In  fine, 
it  involves  no  contradiction  to  suppose  that  matter  might  never 
have  eidsted  at  all ;  it  is  therefore  contingent,  and  must  have 
had  a  cause,  (Prin.  3,  4.),  which  could  not  be  in  itself,  since 
this  ia  inconsistent  with  the  very  idea  of  its  being  contingent, 
and  must  therefore  have  been  without  it^ — a  cause  distinct 
ftom  it,  and  adequate  to  its  production  in  all  its  amplitude  and 
variety  of  modes. 

THE  FOBM  OF  tHE  U^IVEBSE. 

VlII. — Granting  (ex  abundanti)  that  matter  had  been 
eternal,  or  had  somehow  or  other  come  into  being,  subject  to 
physical  laws, — the  present  form  of  the  universe  could  neither 
have  been  spontaneously  assumed  by  matter,  nor  produced  by 
the  operation  of  these  laws. 

The  present  forms  of  matter  are  not  essential  to  it,  for  its 
diaracteristic  properties  are  simply  extension,  solidity,  divisi- 
bility, mobility,  inactivity,  repulsion,  and  gravity,  or  more 
generally  attraction.  We  argue  then,  that  without  implying 
any  contradiction,  the  form  of  the  universe  might  have  been 
different  from  what  it  presently  is,  since  there  was  no  necessity 
arising  from  the  properties  of  matter,  for  its  having  precisely 
that  form,  and  no  other,  which  we  discern  in  its  several  parts, 
or  in  the  combination  and  arrangement  of  the  whole.  It  fol- 
lows, that  the  present  form  of  the  universe  is  contingent.  It 
must  therefore  have  had  a  cause  without  itself.  This  cause 
i^in  must  have  been  either  necessarily  existent,  or  contingent. 
If  the  former,  the  point  at  issue  is  decided ;  if  the  latter,  the 
reasoning  is  only  protracted  a  little, — ^for  since  a  contingent 
cause  must  itself  have  had  a  previous  cause ;  and  since  an  in« 
finite  series  of  contingent  causes  is  absurd,  we  land  at  last 
either  in  the  idea  that  something  was  produced  by  nothing, 
which  is  also  absurd,  or  in  the  existence  of  an  independent  and 
necessary  Being. 

To  complete  the  argument,  subjoin  to  these  metaphysical 
deductions,  the  reasonmg  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  on  the  possible 
effect  of  physical  lai^s.*  Since  the  form  of  the  universe  is  con- 
tingent and  requires  a  necessary  cause,  that  cause  cannot  be 
found  in  any  of  the  laws  of  nature.  To  give  rise  to  these, 
matter  must  be  supposed  already  in  existence,  and,  prior  to 
lis  present  forms,  (fiffused.     If  the  space  through  which  its 

*  Four  Letters  to  Dr.  Bentlty  on  the  argument  for  a  Deity. 
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particles  were  diffused  was^ntVe,  then  ^^  all  the  matter  *on  the 
outside  would  by  its  innate  gravity  tend  to  all  the  matter  on 
the  inside,  and  by  consequence  fall  down  into  the  middle,  and 
there  compose  one  great  spherical  mass.**^  In  order  to  this, 
however,  it  would  have  been  farther  requisite,  ^^  that  a  central 
particle  should  have  been  so  inaccurately  placed,  as  to  be  al- 
ways,*^ even  during  the  coalescence,  ^^  equally  attracted  on  all 
sides,  and  thereby  continue  without  motion,^  a  thing  hardly 
conceivable  without  the  disposition  of  a  voluntary  agent  and 
divine  power.  "  The  fixing  of  such  a  central  particle,^  says 
Sir  Isaac,  <^  appears  to  me  fully  as  hard  as  to  make  the  sharpest 
needle  stand  upright  upon  its  point  on  a  looking-glass,— for 
if  the  very  matnematical  centre  of  the  central  particle  were  not' 
in  the  very  mathematical  centre  of  the  attractive  power  of  the 
whole  mass,  the  particle  could  not  be  attracted  equally  on  all 
sides.^^  But  supposing  a  particle  so  placed,  only  one  mass,  not 
such  a  multitude  and  diversity  of  bodies,  and  at  such  dis- 
tances, as  constitute  the  present  system  of  the  universe,  would 
have  been  formed.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  space  was  in- 
Jinite^ — granting  the  application  of  that  term  to  dimension 
without  bounds  to  be  just  and  conceivable,  which  a  mind  no- 
wise disposed  to  scepticism  may  yet  be  allowed  to  doubt,^ 
then,  a  different  effect  would  have  followed,  according  as  the' 
particles  of  matter  were  either  evenly  difiused  or  not. — "  If 
evenly  difiiised,  that  is,  if  every  particle  was  so  placed  as  equal- 
ly to  attract  all  the  rest,  then  they  would  never  have  coalesced,*^ 
— their  gravity  would  have  kept  them  where  they  were.  Even 
to  admit  that  all  the  particles  could  be  so  accurately  poised  by 
chance  in  infinite  space,  as  to  stand  still  in  perfect  equilibrium, 
is  more  than  can  be  demanded  of  reason :  ^^  this,^^  says  Sir 
Isaac,  ^'  I  reckon  as  hard  as  to  make  not  one  needle  only,  but 
an  infinite  number  of  them  stand  accurately  poised  on  their 
points :  The  thing  may  be  possible,  at  least  to  a  divine  power, 
but  if  they  were  once  poised  so  accurately,  they  would  continue 
in  that  position  without  motion  or  approximation  for  ever,  un- 
less*" the  equilibrium  were  destroyed,  and  they  were  "  put  into 
motion  by  the  same  power.**' — If  the  particles  were  not  evenly 
diffused,  then  they  ^^  would  have  convened  not  into  one  mass, 
but  some  into  one,  some  into  another,  so  as  to  make  an  infinite 
number  of  great  masses,  scattered  at  great  distances  from  one 
another  throughout  all  that  infinite  space.^ 

This  last,  therefore,  is  the  only  supposition  on  which  an 
atheist  can  pretend  to  account  for  the  contingent  formation  of 
the  sun,  the  earth,  the  stars,  and  all  the  system  of  nature.  The 
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idea  of  finite  space  will  not  serve  his  hypothesis,  for  then  only 
one  mass  could  have  been  formed.  He  must  resort  to  infinite 
spaee.  Then  in  the  particles  difRised  throughout  it  he  must 
deny  equilibrium, — for  the  distribution  of  matter  in  an  equal 
poise  thnmghcmt  infinite  space,  must  either  have  been  owing  to 
the  voluntary  agency  of  some  almighty  power,  or  it  must  have 
been  eternal.  To  resort  to  the  former  13  to  admit  a  Creator, 
and  he  indeed,  (whether  the  space  were  finite  or  infinite,)  might 
so  balance  the  particles  of  matter  as  to  form  a  temporary  chaos, 
prior  to  the  forms  and  arrangement  presently  existing.  If 
again  the  equal  distribution  of  matter  was  eternal,  it  would 
have  remained  to  eternity  ;  the  particles  would  never  have  con- 
vened without  the  interference  of  some  cause  beginning  to  act 
as  it  had  never  acted  before, — that  is,  without  the  voluntary 
agency  of  some  external  Power. 

Shall  then  the  idea  of  infinite  ^ce  be  retained,  and  that  of 
equilibrium  among  the  particles  of  matter  be  denied,  in  order 
to  aeooont  for  the  formation  of  different  masses  ? — the  suppo- 
sition is  both  inadmissible,  and  still  fails  to  explain  the  present 
stnictme  of  the  universe. 

Finij  it  is  inadmissible,  for  if  matter  not  being  equally  dif- 
fused coalesced  into  masses  throughout  infinite  space,  these 
masses  must  have  been  infinite  in  number,  and  as  they  must 
at  the  same  time  have  been  fewer  than  the  original  particles,  it 
would  follow  that  of  two  numbers,  both  infinite,  the  one  might 
be  less  than  the  other,  which  is  absurd. — But  to  pass  this  toge- 
ther with  the  idea  of  an  infinite  space  filled  with  particles,  or 
atoms,  each  divisible  ad  infinitum ! — the  consummation  of  the 
argument  is. 

Secondly^  That  the  hypothesis,  whatever  justice  be  done  it, 
and  howsoever  much  be  conceded  in  its  favour,  still  fails  to  ac- 
count for  the  present  structure  of  the  universe.  Matter  un- 
equally disposed  through  infinite  space  would  convene  into 
globular  masses,  but  1st,  No  law  of  attraction  would  ^^  divide 
it  into  two  sorts,  and  make  that  part  of  it  which  is  fit  for  com- 
posing a  lucid  body  fall  down  into  one  mass,  so  as  to  constitute 
a  sun,  while  the  rest  should  coalesce  into  opaque  bodies.*^ 

2.  No  law,  or  essential  property  of  matter,  would  ^^  make 
the  hidd  bodies  larger  than  all  the  opaque  ones  around  them, 
fit  to  occupy  the  centre  of  their  respective  systems,  or  place 
them  there. 

3.  The  very  laws  of  attraction,  chemical  or  physical,  would 
nave  prevented  the  existence  of  such  a  system  as  we  now  sec. 
CSienucal  attractions,  unless  the  subjects  of  them  had  existed 
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in  a  diversity  of  kind  among  the  difinsed  particles,  Would  nev^r 
have  been  called  into  being  or  operation ;  and  on  the  other 
supposition  would  have  interfered  with  the  attraction  of  gravi- 
tation during  the  time  of  concourse,  producing  explosions,  and 
changing  in  many  imstances  the  gravity  of  the  descending 
particles  so  as  to  have  long  retarded  the  conglobaticm,  if  they 
had  not  occasioned  absolute  and  endless  conftisibn.* 


MOTION. 

IX.  Motion  in  the  different  departments  of  the  universe, 
could  neither  be  eternal  nor  self-produced,  and  must  therefore 
indicate  a  Great  First  Cause. 

If  matter  be  not  eternal,  much  less  motion  which  is  but  its 
adjunct.  But  supposing  the  eternity  of  matter,  motion  is  not 
essential  to  it,  since  it  may  be  produced  or  destroyed  at  the 
pleasure  of  free  agents,  who  have  no  control  over  the  essential 
properties  of  matter ;  and  conceding  not  only  the  eternity  of 
matter,  but  even  of  the  present  form  of  the  universe,  still  the 
phenomena  of  motion  in  the  different  systems  of  which  it  is 
composed,  must  be  traced  to  an  exterior  cause, — the  impulse 
of  a  moving  agent  adequate  to  the  effect,  and  distinct  from  the 
subject  moved. 

*  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Letters  of  Sit  Isaac  t^ewtoa,  frbm  which 
these  extracts  are  given,  kbour  under  considerable  disadvantage  from  a  certain 
degree  of  confusion,  which  has  perhaps  prevented  their  obtaining  that  notice 
and  respect,  to  which  not  only  the  name  of  the  author,  but  the  force  of  his 
reasoning  are  entitled.     He  had  set  out  in  his  replies  to  Dr.  Bentley't  que- 
ries, with  the  alternative  only  of  finite  and  infinite  space,  and  though  he  evi- 
dently took  for  granted  a  want  of  equilibrium,  in  reasoning  on  the  difftisioa 
of  matter  throughout  finite  space,  he  had  inadvertently  supposed  it  **  evenly 
spread"  throughout  infinite  space,  and  affirmed  that  even  in  this  Cats  it  would 
coalesce  into  distinct  massei.     On  reconsidering  the  subject  he  stated  in  his 
second  letter  that  "  when  he  said  matter  evenly  spread  throughout  all  space 
would  convene  into  one  or  more  great  masses,"  he  understood  it  "  of  ihatter 
not  resting  in  an  accurate  poise,**  that  is  not  evenly  spread.     An  attempt  has 
been  made  to  remove  the  confusion  which  this  inadvertency  occasioned,  tod 
to  reduce  the  argument  to  order,  by  transferring  part  of  his  first  letter  to  the 
proper  stage  to  which  the  argument  is  brought  in  the  third,  and  inserting  stich 
steps  as  were  wanting  to  complete  the  process  of  induction.     The  very  apo- 
logy which  Newton  has  made  for  his  inadvertency,  deserves  our  attention. 
'*  i'he  hypothesis  of  deriving  the  frame  of  the  world  by  mechanical  prindplcf 
from  matter  evenly  spread  through  the  heavens  being  inconsistent  with  my  ^t- 
tern,  I  had  considered  it  very  little  before  your  letter  put  me  upon  it,  and 
therefore  trouble  you  with  a  line  or  two  more  about  it,'*  &c. 

For  a  confutation  of  the  idea  that  the  world  might  be  formed  by  Tortices, 
ct  by  the  fortuitous  concourse  of  atoms,  the  reader  who  deems  it  necessary, 
is  referred  to  Bentley's  Sermons  tit  Boyle*8  Lecture;  p.  248  Uid  20$. 
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There  are  four  ways  in  which  motion  may  he  conceived  to 
arise;  firom  chemical  action, — from  some  of  the  aurs,  magnetic, 
galvanic  or  electric, — ^from  gravitation, — or  from  impulse. — 
1.  Chemical  action  could  have  no  place  in  the  original  forma- 
tion of  the  worlds,  since  the  atoms  or  monads  must  have  been 
simple  and  difiused,  scattered  at  astonishing  distances  from 
each  other.  Contact,  collision,  or  mixture,  is  requisite  to 
the  production  of  motion  by  chemical  action ;  and  all  these 
imply  previous  motion  not  accounted  for  by  the  supposed  pro- 
cess. Then  the  result  would  not  have  been,  the  rormation  of 
bodies  in  all  respects  similar  to  those  now  revolving  around 
their  centres,  nor  the  origination  of  such  motion  as  presents  it- 
self in  the  course  of  the  planets,  but  merely  some  species  of  fer- 
mentation, combustion,  or  other  change  of  the  subject  acted 
upon  ;  which,  again,  could  not  have  been  permanent,  since  the 
materials  would  either  have  been  dissipatea  or  converted  into  a 
new  substance  equally  inert  with  that  m  which  the  motion  was 
first  excited.  Let  us  even  conceive  with  Darwin,  who  has 
laboured  to  support  the  hypothesis,  that  an  enormous  central 
mass  was  split  by  chemical  action,  and  that  by  successive  ex- 
plosions the  planets,  of  which  our  system  is  composed,  were 
thrown  out  to  their  respective  distances,  according  to  their 
specific  gravities,  still,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  d^erence  of 
density  which  remains  unexplained  by  the  hypothesis,)  this 
projectile  force  could  never  have  originated  the  motion  by  which 
they  are  guided  and  preserved  in  their  courses.  2.  Of  the 
dXTtf,  it  may  be  doubt^  whether  magnetism  acts  beyond  the 
surface  of  the  globe,  or  has  any  existence  in  other  orbs ;  but 
neither  the  laws  by  which  it  operates,  nor  those  of  electricity 
and  galvanism,  have  the  smallest  relation  to  the  motions  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  not  even  of  comets,  which  some  suppose  highly 
electric,  but  on  the  contrary  tend  rather  to  retard,  suspend,  or 
disturb  them.  3.  We  must  therefore  resort  to  gravitation^  and 
connder  whether  this,  without  the  fourth  mentioned  source  of 
motion,  an  original  impulse  be  sufScient  to  account  for  them. 

In  general  we  may  remark  that  since  gravitation  may  regu- 
late morions  which  it  cannot  produce,  the  adaptation  of  the 
subjects  of  these  morions  in  density,  distance,  &c.  to  the  laws 
of  mtvitarion  will  by  no  means  prove  that  their  morion  pro- 
ceeded from  it,  but  rather  that  they  were  constructed  and  ar- 
ranged by  some  great  Intelligent  Agent,  who  designed  them 
to  be  r^ulated  by  the  laws  of  gravitation,  whether  it  be  deemed 
a  principle  essential  to  matter,  or  the  result  of  voluntary  power. 
—But  not  to  anticipate. 


3i  li&rim. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  that  if  the  partides  ottnAtterireTti 
originally  difiiised  in  equal  poise,  they  would  have  remained  in 
that  state  by  the  power  of  universal  attraction  for  ever,  onleas 
some  other  power  had  interfeiied.  The  only  odier  alterniltivey 
that  the  particles  were  not  diffused  m  equal  poise,  most  be  db- 
surd  on  the  stipposition  that  gravity  is  essential,  for  then  Inat* 
ter  must  have  existed  m  Aiass  from  eternity,  and  without  the 
interference  of  some  lidequate  agerit  oould  never  have  been  dif- 
fused. But  ghmtmg  its  unequd  diffusion,  still  by  the  law  of 
gravitation  it  must  have  coalesced,  and  as  soon  as  me  eoalesoenoe 
had  taken  place;  whether  into  one  (fr  many  masses,  all  the 
motion  generated  by  gravitation  Btfrnst  dienoeferward  have 
ceased. 

2,  Admitting  that  the  planfSts  had  disposed  themselves  at 
their  present  distances,  still  the  transverse  motion  by  which 
they  are  impelled  in  tangents  to  their  orbits,  Could  not  possibly 
arise  from  gravitation,  which  ever  attracts  them  to  the  centre. 
Wherever  they  were  formeif ,  whether  abov^  6t  below  or  in  the 
very  orbits  in  which  th^y  presently  revolve,  they  must  have 
descended  by  the  poWer  </grAvity,  and  contdi^ed  their  descent 
till  they  had  fallen  d^Wn  upon  the  stn,  unless  some  other 

Eower  had  turned  them  aside  into  their  respective  orbits  with  a 
orizontal  impulse  suftcietit  t^  eomiteract  btit  mot  destroy  the 
forc^  of  the  central  attraction.* 

8.  Had  the  velocities  of  the  several  planets  been  gfettUx  or 
less  than  they  are  now,  at  the  same  distances  from  the  inn,  or 
had  their  distances  or  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  centic,  and 
consequently  its  attractive  power,  been  greater  or  leM  dian 
they  are,  with  the  same  velocities, — they  would  not  have  re- 
volved in  concentric  circles,  but  have  moved  in  hyperibalas  or 
in  ellipses  very  ec6ei^trie.     The  same  may  be  said   of  the 


^  Gravitation  would  bate  pietented  the  pbmets  fhmi  ocenpying  t&e  place 
wliich  tbey  bold  in  rektion  to  tbeir  centrei,  "  wifliont  the  interference  of  a 
divine  arm  to  imprem  tbem  according  to  the  tangenta  of  their  orlis."  8» 
Isaac  Newton'b  Letters,    ZeL  8. 

'*  It  is  the  compound  motion  which  arises  from  gravitation  and  profeetioiit 
that  describes  the  present  revolutions  of  the  primary  planets  about  the  sum 
and  of  the  secondary  (or  moons)  about  the  primary,  grayity  prohibiting  that 
they  cannot  recede  from  Che  centres  of  tbeir  motions,  and  the  tnmsFfine 
impulse  withholding  that  tbey  cannot  approach  tbem.  Thiff  last  can  only  be 
ascribed  to  an  omnipotent  arm."    Bentley's  Corifutatum  6fAtheinu 

The  centrifugal  force  has  no  application  to  the  motions  of  the  planets, 
though  supposed  by  some  to  account  for  the  figure  of  (be  earth.  It  flMfdy 
denotes  the  tendency  of  the  particles  of  a  duid  or  semi-fluid  body,  spinning  on 
iu  axis,  to  fly  off  from  the  centre,  and  theiefore^suppoiet  a  maas,  sad  that 
naas  already  in  motionr 
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secondary  planets,  with  r^ard  to  their  distances  from  the 
Centres  of  taeir  orbs  and  the  quantity  of  matter  in  the  central 
bodies.*  To  produce  the  present  effect,  therefore,  not  only  an 
impulse  bey<md  the  sphere  of  gravitation  and  all  natural  causes, 
but  a  determinate  impulse  Was  requisite,^-sudi  as  might  give 
to  the  moved  bodies  a  velocity  proportioned  to  their  custances 
firom  die  centre  and  the  quantity  of  central  matter.  This  must 
be  aacfibed  to  a  cause,  at  once  Intelligent  and  Omnipotent. 
And  so  must  be,  « 

4.  The  n^d  diurnal  rotation  of  the  primary  planets  on 
thor  axes.  That  this  motion  is  neither  the  result  of  gravita- 
tion, nor  of  a  idiirl  produced  by  explosion,  is  evident  from  its 
having  no  place  in  toe  moon,  which  always  presents  the  same 
fiiee  or  hemisphere  to  our  world,  and  also  from  the  different 
degrees  of  its  velocity  in  the  several  planets,  which,  though 
invariable,  clearly  depend  upon  no  law  of  proportion  with 
regard  to  size,  density,  or  distance.-f- 

5.  With  respect  to  gravitation  itself,  it  has  been  demon* 
strated  by  Newton,— that  every  particle  of  matter  in  the  uni« 

*  Bii«TLSY*s  Ca^utatUm. 

f  Newton  Ims  mwn  in  lus  seeonfl  letter  tbat  "  the  ditimal  rotatiom  of  the 
Iboets  eoald  iiotbe.ierivedfiroiii  gimvity,  bat  required  a  divine  arm  to  impress 
tkcoi.*'  Bcnoir  aapposes  that  the  planets  were  struck  off  from  the  sun's 
Mz&ee  hy  the  impact  of  a  laige  comet,  which  might  occasion  both  their  annual 
refdntion  and  diurnal  rotation ;  but  he  forgot  that  comets  are  connected  with 
our  BjateiB  aa  a  sort  of  planets  themsdves,  which  move  in  very  eccentric 
Cfbits,  end  liat  tbtrefore  it  might  be  asked  what  had  previously  struck  off 
the  eometi  firom  the  body  of  the  sun,  and  how  came  they  to  want  the  rotatory 
ttotioD  ?  Besides,  the  formation  of  the  secondary  planets  would  still  remain 
to  be  ezphdned,  with  the  difference  between  them  and  their  primaries.  The 
Impact  of  m  emnet,  instead  of  separating  mooas  would  probably  have  destroyed 
the  phmet  oa  whidi  it  struck.  ^  Daewin,  while  he  discards  this  hypothttis, 
eooceives  dmt  Uie  planets  were  ejected  from  the  sun  by  explosion,  and  attempts 
to  account  fot  their  motions  on  the  principle,  that  "  they  must  have  parted 
from  the  aunTs  surftoe  witJi  the  velocity  with  which  that  surfiice  was  moving, 
md  wink  Che  veloci^  acquired  by  the  explosion,''  adding  that "  as  their  diurnal 
Rvolationa  woidd  depend  on  one  side  of  the  exploded  matter  adhering  more 
than  ^  odber,  at  die  time  it  was  torn  off  by  the  explosion,  so  these  would 
diflcr  in  the  dbBTerent  planets>  and  not  bear  any  proportion  to  their  annual 
periods."  (BaL  Qmr.  voL  i.  note  zv.)  In  tms  hypothesis,  however,  two 
previoof  motions  are  assumed,— a  progressive  motion  of  the  sun  round  some 
distant  centre,  and  a  rotation  of  his  orb  on  its  axis.  What  was  the  cause  of 
these?  They  are  motions  of  the  same  kind  with  those  of  the  planets,  and  if 
they  wen  absolutely  requisite  to  produce  the  latter,  similar  motions  must 
have  been  remusite  to  produce  them ;  and  since  the  previous  motions  would 
still  be  anmqdained  though  we  should  go  on  cuf  infinitum  with  a  series  of  ex« 
ploaiotts  of  stffl  burger  and  larger  central  masses,  to  avoid  the  absurdity,  we 
may  aa  well  at  om^e  recognise  a  great  First  Cause  eztedor  to  matter,  and 
indapendant  <m  motion. 
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verse  doth  attract,  and  is  attracted  by,  all  the  rest, — that  this 
universal  ajttraction  on  every  side,  is  an  incessant,  uniform, 
and  regular  action  by  certain  laws  according  to  the  quantity  of 
matter  and  longitude  of  distance, — ^and  that  it  can  neither  be 
destroyed,  impaired  nor  augmented  by  any  thing,  by  motion, 
rest,  position,  alteration  of  form,  or  diversity  of  medium.  But 
the  operation  of  distant  bodies  upon  each  other  without  contact, 
effluvia,  or  corporeal  medium,  as  it  differs  from  every  other 
characteristic  of  matter,  cannot  possibly  arise  from  any  of  the 
properties  essentially  requisite  to  its  existence  as  matter  distin- 
guished from  spirit.  This  attraction  therefore  must  either  have 
been  originally  impressed  upon  it  by  some  exterior  power,  or, 
<which  is  equally  good  in  the  argument,  it  must  be  regarded  as 
the  constant  agency  of  such  a  Power  preserving  the  Unity  and 
Symmetry  of  the  whole  universe,  and  steadily  conducting  the 
motions  of  its  several  parts. 
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X. — This  phrase  is  applied  to  certain  connexions  of  things, 
which  being  invariable  suggest  the  idea  of  Cause  in  that  which 
precedes,  and  of  Efiect  in  that  which  follows.  Many  of  them 
nave  subordinate  laws,  according  to  which  the  specialities  of  the 
effect  in  regard  to  proportion,  form,  extent,  &c.,  are  regulated, 
as  might  easily  be  shown  by  enumerating  the  theorems  on  the 
head  of  gravitation,  or  the  laws  of  chemical  attraction.  But 
none  of  them  exclude  the  operation  of  a  creative  power. 

They  are  all  calculated  only  to  uphold  the  existing  order  of 
things, — to  preserve  the  various  forms  of  matter,  to  reproduce 
what  is  decomposed,  or  to  indicate  the  results  of  combination, — 

5 resenting  such  standards  of  uniform  action  in  their  several 
epartments,  as  may  enable  man  to  prosecute  the  science  of 
nature  with  success,  or  to  apply  with  certainty  the  materials 
around  him  to  the  purposes  of  art  and  of  life.  As  they  do  not 
produce,  but  presuppose  the  existence  both  of  matter  and  of 
the  special  properties  which  discriminate  its  various  forms,  they 
leave  room  for  the  operation  of  a  creative  power  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  one  and  the  constitution  of  the  other.  But  fof  the 
acting  of  this  power  they  could  have  had  no  sphere  of  existence. 
Whence  is  it,  that  the  gases  which  exhibit  matter  in  the  sim- 
plest state,  are  so  limited  in  number  ?  and  that  the  permanent 
quality  of  each  is  so  decidedly  marked  ?  To  what  is  it  owing, 
that  the  crystals  of  the  various  salts  do  not  assume  the  same 
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uniform  appearance,  but  have  each  their  invariably  distinctive 
characters  P  These,  and  a  thousand  similar  questions  might 
be  proposed.  If  the  &cts  cannot  be  ascribed  to  any  of  the  es- 
sential properties  of  matter,  then  the  free  determination  of  it 
tD  these  forms  and  no  other,  was  the  act  which  fixed  the  laws, 
and  the  Act  of  a  Power  which  established  their  operation  for 
ever,  unless  suspended,  altered,  or  annulled  by  some  new  inter- 
position. The  laws  of  nature  are  thus  existing  phenomena 
which  come  under  the  idea  of  effects  in  relation  to  a  Primary 
Cause.* 

XI. — ^These  Laws  are  of  such  a  nature  as  must  supersede 
the  necessity  of  ascending  beyond  their  Cause  to  another. 

They  confessedly  include  all  the  relations  beyond  subordinate 
cause  and  effect  in  the  universe.  Their  cause  therefore  must 
be  regarded  as  the  First 

XII. — Even  in  the  sphere  of  their  operation,  they  leave 
room  for  the  fermanentcgencyot  &  First  Cause,  and  necessarily 
require  it. 

They  are  descriptive  of  certain  connexions  of  things,  so  uni- 
form and  invariable,  that  the  antecedent  is  denominated  the 
cause,  and  the  consequent  the  effect ;  but  they  give  us  no  idea 
•f  the  manner  in  which  the  effect  follows  the  cause.  There  is 
a  chasm  here,  which  gives  place  for  the  permanent  operation  of 
a  divine  power,— -a  chasm  which  nothing  but  an  almignty  agency 
can  iiU.  The  law  is  established,  but  it  requires  a  power  dis- 
tinct both  from  itself  and  its  subject  to  uphold  its  operation, 
and  in  fiu:t  produce  the  phenomena. 

XIII.-^Tfaese  Laws  farther  require  a  previous  disposal  of 


*  Could  It  be  owing  to  anf  of  the  commoa  properties  of  matter  that  tbia 
ittnction  which  combines  and  changes  different  substances  should  not  act  at 
a  difitanoe,  like  that  of  gravitation,  electricity  or  magnetism  ?  Or  that  the 
particles  of  one  metal  should  cleave  together  with  firmer  cohesion  than  those 
of  another  ?  Or  that  a  body  apparently  of  the  same  density  with  another 
should  be  lighter, — that  potoMdum,  for  example,  which  seems  to  possess  the 
properties  of  a  metal,  and  nearly  resembles  quicksilver  in  its  fluid  state,  should 
jret  differ  so  much  in  specific  gravity  from  all  metals,  and  particularly  from 
that  to  which  it  bears  so  great  a  similarity?  The  final  cause  in  all  these  cases 
may  he  fluffieiently  obvious.  Did  potassium  possess  the  ponderosity  of  quick- 
fiilvcr,  it  would  be  very  unfit  for  its  province  in  the  economy  of  vegetation. 
Without  different  degrees  of  cohesion,  that  diversity  of  metals  which  is 
adapted  to  the  different  purposes  of  art  could  not  exist.  And  so  on.  But 
the  Fint  Cause  of  these  phenomena  is  not  to  be  found  in  Vstuxe* 
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their  subjects,  to  prevent  the  dreadfiil  consequences  which  in 
certain  arrangements  would  iniallibly  ensue. 

The  atheist  will  not  admit  the  constant  interference  of  an* 
other  power  acting  beside  or  beyond  these  laws,  to  prevent  such 
consequences,  neither  can  the  theist  (though  he  may  allow 
occasional  miracles  for  particular  purposes,)  resort  to  this  idea, 
since  it  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  very  supposition  that 
laws  have  been  established. — The  invariable  connexions  which 

Sive  rise  to  the  idea  of  cause  and  effect,  on  whatsoever  they 
epend  and  howsoever  upheld,  certainly  exist.  And  these 
are  such,  whether  chemical  or  physical,  that  were  their  sub- 
jects otherwise  disposed,  the  harmony  of  nature  would  soon  be 
destroyed,  the  world  turned  upside  down,  atid  anarchy  pnK 
duced  throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  universe.  If  such 
would  be  the  effect  of  the  existing  laws,  were  the  present  ar« 
rangement  changed  by  some  means  or  other,  we  must  conclude 
that  without  a  previous  disposal  of  their  subjects,  they  would 
have  prevented  the  present  form  of  the  universe.  Now  a  pre- 
vious arrangement  establishing  a  system  of  order  which  these 
laws  should  tend  to  uphold  rather  than  destroy,  and  by  which 
their  operation  should  be  properly  controlled,  implies  a  previ*r 
ous  agent, — a  power  superior  to  the  laws,  able  to  counteract  or 
suspend  their  operation  wherever  it  would  have  interfered,  till 
the  arrangement  which  should  render  them  beneficial  was 
made. 

XIV. — There  are  many  phenomena  for  which  both  chemio 
cal  and  physical  laws  fail  to  account,  and  which  therefore  indi- 
cate still  more  clearly  the  permanent  agency  of  a  Great  First 
Cause. 

These  phenomena  are  constant  and  uniform,  pertaining  to 
what  the  Scriptures  denominate  "  the  ordinances  of  heaven,"** 
or  more  generally  to  the  constituted  order  of  nature,  and  there- 
fore are  not  to  be  classed  with  miraculous  effects,  in  which 
there  is  always  a  deviation  from  that  order,  and  most  commonly 
a  suspension  of  physical  laws,  or  something  produced  beyond 
their  power  and  at  the  same  time  not  within  the  sphere  of  the 
uniformity  referred  to.  The  very  constitution  of  the  order  of 
nature  indicates,  as  we  have  seen,  an  agent  distinct  from  matter 
possessed  of  power  to  arrange  and  diversify  it.  We  are  now  to 
consider  the  manner  in  which  that  order  exists  and  is  upheld, 
in  relation  to  some  of  the  phenomena  which  might  be  conceived 
to  be  within  the  sphere  of  physical  laws.  And  when  we  say 
that  these  htws  fiiil  to  account  for  the  facts,  we  do  not  m^m 
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iQxki  diey  art  tttterly  excluded,  fiir  in  many  instances  (as  in 
the  process  of  vegetation  for  example)  they  may  have  their 
place,  wluk  the  proposition  remacusin  full  force.  At  the  same 
lame,  it  is  stated  in  moderate  terms,  since  fiicts  occur  in  which 
the  law  which  operates  in  all  otber  cases  seems  to  be  uniformly 
contBoUed,  U  not  counteracted.  To  prevent  confusion,  it  may 
be  proper  to  remark  fiurther,  thai  the  umformity  of  the  &cts 

E'  res  room  Sm  certsis  dettsrminatioBs  about  thm  which  may 
ealled  Laws,  {as  iiv  example  Kght  has  its  own  laws)  but 
dicae  aie  ££brent  from  what  is  usuaUgr  meant  by  the  term,  and 
sqriufy  notluBff  more  than  certain  theorems  relative  to  the  pro- 
perdes,  8cc,  of  what  has  been  constaady  found  to  take  place. 

1.  If  Bght  be  matter,  the  atheist  has  no  means  of  account- 
ing for  its  £fiiision,  or  evca  explaioiing  its  phenomena.  Sup- 
pose tkat  Bght  gravitates,  and  toat  the  sun  and  fixed  stars,  in- 
stead of  beiag  tae  sources  of  it,  ajre  i»  reality  centres  to  which 
it  is  attracted  froia  all  ptnnts  ;^^;hea,  a  power  distinct  from, 
aaid  anpeoor  to,  tbtt  laws  of  nature,  must  be  tfoogaiaeif  Ist, 
Coaslitatiag,  in  some  inexplieable  way,  th^e  sun  and  fixed  stars 
ceaties  of  attraction  to  the  matter  of  Kght,  and  preventing  it 
from  bostf  distaxbed  in  its  course  by  those  large  lx>dies  called 
pknetB,  wnieh  since  they  are  not  luminous  constantly,  and  on 
every  nde,  cannot  be  so  at  all  by  attraction ;  2dly,  Continually 
producing  the  matter  of  £gbt,  for  if  it  descend  to  the  respective 
centres,  it  mmst  vemain  t&re  by  ^he  power  of  gravitation,  and 
either  rest  on  the  central  body,  or  circulate  around  it ;  3dly, 
Somehow  in  certain  proportions  disposing  of  the  luminous 
matter  at  the  centre,  that  the  magnitude  of  the  central  body  be 
not  increased.  Suppose,  on  the  other  hand,  that  instead  of 
tending  to  a  centre,  light  diverges  in  every  direction  from  the 
sun  and  fixed  stars,  what  occasioned  and  constantly  sustains  the 
projectile  force  by  which  its  particles  are  emitted  and  move  at 
the  amazing  rate  of  200,000  miles  in  a  second  ?  What  secured 
the  effiaet  of  continuous  illumination,  by  the  velocity  and  rapid 
aneeession  of  these  particles  (4<80  issuing  in  a  minute),  though 
it  has  been  calculated  that  they  are  24,000  miles  asunder  ? 
And  by  what  is  the  waste  replenished  ?  Finally,  let  it  be  ad- 
mitted as  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  lucine  or  the  base  of 
light  exists,  and  acts  even  in  darkness,  and  let  us  suppose  that 
lig^t  is  only  a  certain  form  given  to  the  particles  of  lucine  dif- 
fiised  throughout  the  universe ;  still,  that  the  sun  and  fixed 
stars  should  have  the  power  of  exciting  these  particles,  or  so 
aetii^  upon  them  as  to  make  them  become  visible  and  produce 
li{^t,  must  bo  owing  to  some  primary  cause^  since  the  power  is 
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evidently  denied  to  other  bodies  in  the  heayens,  and  cannot 
suit  from  the  essential  properties  of  matter,  or  firom  any  law 
connected  with  these.  On  every  view,  the  existence,  perpetu- 
ity, and  wondrous  peculiarities  of  light,  must  be  traced  to  an 
Almighty  agent  who  could  say  *^  Let  it  be,^  and  it  was. 

2.  There  are  in  the  universe,  vast  groups  of  stars,  which 
have  been  denominated  Tubula^  some  of  them  much  greater 
than  the  mUky  way,  which  is  seen  by  the  naked  eye,  from  our 
world,  stretching  over  an  immense  r^ion  of  the  heavens.  By 
what  law  shall  we  account  for  the  decomposition  of  some  of  the 
larger  of  these,  from  which,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr. 
Herschell,  lesser  nebuls  are  detaching  themselves  ? 

3.  The  fixed  stars  have  no  real  motion  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. Their  apparent  motion  is  entirely  owing  to  the  rota- 
tion of  the  globe  we  inhabit ;  for  such  is  the  immensity  of  their 
distance,  that  the  annual  revolution  of  the  earth  does  not  sen- 
sibly affect  their  position,  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Besides 
the  apparent  motion,  another  has  been  detected  styled  by  astro- 
nomers their  proper  motion  ;  but  this  is  also  supposed  to  arise 
from  a  progressive  motion  of  our  system  towards  one  quarter  of 
the  heavens, — the  constellation  Hercules.  If  this  be  the  case, 
then  the  motion  of  our  sun  with  the  planets  around  him  will 
be  cither  rectilinear  or  curved.  Suppose  it  rectilinear,  whence 
is  it  that  the  law  of  gravitation  does  not  subject  him  to  the  at- 
traction of  other  heavenly  bodies,  among  which  his  path  is 
directed  ?  Say  with  Dr.  Herschell  that  the  motion  is  in  a 
curved  line,  and  belongs  to  the  revolution  of  our  whole  system 
round  some  distant  centre ;  we  ask, — not  where  is  the  attrac- 
tive force  capable  of  producing  such  an  effect  ?  for  its  existence 
is  possible  enough, — ^but  why  are  the  other  fixed  stars  exempt* 
ed  from  the  law  ?  We  see  them  coUected  in  groups,  we  dis* 
cover  vast  multitudes  of  them  in  the  milky  way,  but  we  detect 
no  real  change  of  position. 

4.  Beyond  the  limits  of  our  system,  in  the  region  of  the  fixed 
stars,  and  therefore  classed  with  them,  are  certain  variable  stars, 
— some  of  which  have  appeared  for  a  time  and  then  vanished, 
others  have  been  gradually  increasing  in  brilliancy,  and  others 
constantly  diminishing,  while  a  great  number  exhibit  a  periodi- 
cal change  in  their  splendour.  Any  one  who  looks  into  the 
astronomical  table  of  new  and  variable  stars,  must  be  satisfied 
that  the  principle  of  gravitation  cannot  account  for  all  the  ap- 
pearances they  exhibit — that  some  of  these  appearances  indi- 
cate their  being  subject  to  peculiar  laws, — and  that  they  belong 
to  a  constituted  order  different  from  that  which  appears  in  our 
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system,  and  therefore  in  our  reckoning,  though  not  in  fact,  more 
imtaiediately  dependant  on  the  almighty  fiat  of  a  Great  First 
Cause.* 

5.  The  position  of  the  stars  is  widely  different  from  that 
which  the  common  laws  of  nature  would  lead  us  to  expect. 
^^  It  appears  that  if  there  were  but  one  vast^um  in  the  universe, 
and  all  the  other  globes  were,  like  planets,  revolving  around 
him  in  concentric  orbs  at  convenient  distances,  such  a  system 
woald  very  long  endure  of  itself,  could  it  but  naturally  have  a 
principle  of  attraction,  and  be  once  actually  put  into  motion. 
Bat  the  firame  of  the  universe  hath  a  very  different  structure. 
It  presents  a  vast  multitude  of  suns  or  fixed  stars,  all  which 
being  made  up  of  the  same  common  matter,  must  be  supposed 
to  be  equally  endued  with  a  power  of  gravitation.     For  if  all 
have  not  such  a  power,  what  is  it  that  could  make  that  differ- 
ence between  bodies  of  the  same  sort  ?     Nothing  but  a  Deity. 
And  if  they  have  the  power,  since  they  are  neither  revolved 
about  a  common  centre  in  concentric  circles,  or  elliptic  orbits, 
nor  have  any  transverse  impulse  in  one  direction  or  another, 
what  restrains  them  from  approaching  one  another  as  their  gra- 
vitating power  incites  them  F     What  is  it  that  keeps  them  in 
fixed  stations  and  intervals,  against  an  incessant  and  inherent 
tendency  to  desert  them  ?     Why  do  not  the  groups  of  stars 
coalesce?     Must  we  not  think  here  of  an  Almighty  agent 
'^  who  commanded  and  they  were  created ;  who  hath  also  estab- 
lished them  for  ever ;  and  made  a  decree  which  they  shall  not 
pass?*''!'    By  him  ^^  all  things  consist.'*' 

*  The  new  star  ditcovered  in  1572  suddenly  became  brighter  than  Venus, 
ind  wu  visible  in  the  meridian  even  in  the  daytime.  Its  light  then  began 
gudoaUj  to  diminish,  till  it  disappeareil,  sixteen  months  after  it  was  first 
seen.  Another  star,  in  a  diflerent  part  of  the  heavens,  exhibited  a  similar  ap- 
pearaoee  in  1008,  and  vanisbed  after  being  visible  some  months.  May  not 
these  and  the  periodical  changes  in  other  stars  be  owing  to  translation  in  ab- 
solute space?  If  so  their  motion  will  be  rectilinear  ;  they  come  into  view  by 
descent  in  the  direction  of  our  system,  and  disappear  by  retiring  in  the  same 
path.  But  this  is  not  agreeable  to  any  law  known  to  us.  Some  have  sup^ 
posed  them  flattened  bodies,  increasing  in  splendour,  and  again  diminishing 
in  proportion  to  the  surface  presented  by  rotation  on  their  axis.  (Brewster's 
Encyd.— Astronomy.)  But  neither  the  formation  of  such  a  body,  nor  its 
rocadon  in  such  a  form,  are  reconcilable  with  the  laws  which  operate  in  our 
system.-—''  A  new  star  was  discovered  by  Anthelme,  in  June  1670,  in  the 
Swan*s  head,  when  it  wss  of  the  third  magnitude.  On  the  10th  August  it 
was  of  iIk  fifth  magnitude.  Hevelius  discovered  it  in  1 67 1  and  1672,  of  the 
sixth  magnitude ;  but  it  has  not  since  been  seen.  Nearly  in  the  breast  of 
the  Swan,  is  a  slar  which  continues  at  its  full  brightness  Ikve  years,  decreases 
japidly  during  two  years,  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye  during  four  years,  and 
increases  slowly  during  seven.** — EncycL  •& 
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6.  And  now  to  come  nearer  home,  and  take  one  example 
from  the  sphere  of  chemical  as  well  as  physical  laws,— -^though 
vegetable  life  and  irritability  depend  on  a  certain  configmalion 
of  parts,  by  which  the  reqmsite  processes  are  carried  («,  it  weie 
easy  to  shew  that  such  configuration  could  not  reeitlt  neoessa* 
rily  from  any  of  the  common  properties  of  matter ;  that  sup- 
posing  it  existent,  and  supponng  capillary  attraction,  to  which 
It  is  adapted,  to  be  all  that  is  requisite  for  carrying  on  the  pm- 
eesses  rmrred  to ;  still,  since  the  interinyr  conjuration  is  nm* 
form,  and  anee  the  pnlnUum  or  food  of  all  plants  is  the  Bamc» 
in  thut  first  place,  the  determination  of  each  plant  to  take  up 
and  absorb  certain  proportioflBS  of  the  moisture,  the  salts,  gases^ 
&^.,  which  oonstitnte  the  pabulum ;  and  secondly,  the  diversify- 
ing cf  the  same  pabulum  into  substances  so  diffiereni  as  those  of 
which  the  different  kinds  oi  plants,  with  all  their  variety  of 
leaves,  flowers,  and  fruits,  are  composed,  can  be  owing  <«ly  to 
the  almighty  ^o^  oi  a  First  CauJic,  by  whom  the  processes  are 
continually  upheld. 
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XV. — ^The  organical  structure  of  the  bodies  with  which  life 
is  connected,  could  not  derive  its  origin  from  any  physical 
caase. 

A  law  is  now  established  according  to  which  it  is  produced,—* 
the  law  of  generation ;  but  as  this  ever  implies  the  previoua 
existence  of  parents,  it  could  not  be  the  original  cause.  Then 
the  notion  of  an  infinite  series  of  generations  is  disproved  by 
our  reasonings  against  the  eternity  of  matter ;  and,  like  that 
of  every  other  infinite  series  of  dependent  subjects,  will  be 
fi)und  to  involve  contradiction  and  alraurdity.  Shall  then  the 
organical  structure  of  animated  bodies  be  ascribed  to  chance  ? 
Since  chance  is  not  omnipotent,  since  it  cannot  supersede  or 
counteract,  but  only  give  play  to  the  known  properties  of  ma^ 
ter,  tho)!^  we  should  suppose  a  fortuitous  arrangement  of  par- 
ticles into  the  very  shapes  of  body  in  the  several  classes  of  anl* 
meted  beings,  the  organical  structure  would  never  have  followed; 
lor  matter  will  never  by  mere  approximation  in  any  state  sepa- 
rate from  the  living  siibject,  assume  the  forms  and  qualities 
which  belong  to  its  component  peirts, — Uood  and  bonee,  fleshy 
skin,  muscles,  brain,  &e. 

If  the  structure  of  animated  bodies  was  originally  owincr  to 
the  operation  pf  netural  causes,  it  must  have  proceeded  from 
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some  species  of  iennentation  in  conjunction  with  gravitation. 

But  at  this  era  of  science  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  shew  that 

such  is  its  nature, — ^that  no  chemical  process  could  have  pro- 

dueed  it,  although  its  several  substances,  as  th^y  are  still  mat* 

ter,  are  capaUe  of  analysisy-*-that  there  are  such  combinations, 

and  arrangements,  as  no  principle  of  mechanism  could  have 

fivmed,  aithongh  they  be  most  admirably  fitted  for  action  upon 

these  prineiples, — and  that  gravitation,  instead  of  furthering, 

would  necessarily  have  prevented  the  formation  and  present 

positiim  of  its  psrts^-^If  indeed  such  organical  structure  be 

aitribvtafale  to  any  natural  cause,  the  question  must  instantly 

ooesr,  why  has  tluit  cause  eeased  to  operate  ?     If  necessary  it 

must  haivB  continued  its  acting,  still  giving  being  to  new  kinds 

of  anisMils,  or  without  the  process  of  generation  producing  such 

lunds  as  already  exist,-— unless  it  has  been  suspended  by  some 

Beiag  who  can  eontrol  the  laws  of  nature,— and  to  avoid  this 

difienky  the  sceptic  had  better  confess  the  agency  of  this  Being 

in  the  original  formation  of  animated  nature.* 

XVI.     StiD  less  ean  vitality,  or  the  principle  of  Life  itself, 
be  produced  or  sustained  by  any  mere  natural  cause. 

This  principle  does  not  depend  on  any  uniform  conformation 
of  parts  or  quality  of  fluids,  for  the  organical  structure  of  one 
(ffoer  of  animated  beings  is  often  widely  different  from  that  of 
another.  In  its  lowest  degrees,  vitality  is  found  in  some  ani* 
Buds  whieh  resemble  a  rude  mass  of  jelly,  and  in  the  various 
speeies  of  pohpi  whieh  grow  and  branch  out  like  a  vegetable. 
Food,  air,  ana  the  cixeularion  of  some  fluid  under  the  notion  of 
hiood,  sesm  to  be  requisite  in  all.  But  how  different  are  the 
kmds  of  food  which  sustain  it ;  how  simple  in  some  is  the 
prsoess  of  digestion,  and  the  preparation  of  the  circulating 
luidL  The  blood  of  fishes  and  insects  is  cold.  That  the  latter 
respire  by  means  of  small  openings  in  their  rings  or  on  their 
sides,  seems  to  be  evident  from  their  dying  when  immersed  in 
oil,  or  any  liquor  that  either  contracts  or  fills  the  spiracula  so 
as  to  prevent  the  firee  access  of  air.  But  the  air  makes  no 
change  on  the  colour  of  their  blood,  as  it  does  on  the  blood  of 

*  Equivocal  gamaldont  or  to  spesk  more  accurately,  spontaneous  produe- 
tion,  wstfb  must  hare  resolved  into  the  action  of  chemical  or  physical  laws 
by  tbe  fiecneDdition  of  putrefaction  or  otherwise,  is  now  justly  exploded,  as 
cuptwiy  to  sMlogy,  experiment,  and  sound  reason.  By  **  generation**  in  our 
feHonuig,  is  meant  any  form  by  which  the  living  creature  can  propagate  ita 
kindv  whether  with  or  without  the  conjunction  of  a  male  and  female,  as  thero 
are  some  species  of  animals  with  whom  this  either  hat  no  place,  or  does  not 
fobs  sbaolgGely  ic^aiaitt  in  sU  eases. 
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man  and  quadrupeds,  which  has  been  fitted  for  absorlnng  the 
principle  of  oxygen. 

Does  Life  in  the  human  subject  depend  on  the  properly 
tempered  fluidity,  and  constant  motion,  of  the  blood?  Nei- 
ther the  one  nor  the  other  result  from  the  common  properties 
of  matter,  or  even  from  the  modifications  it  has  undergone  in 
the  formation  of  blood ;  for  as  soon  as  the  fluid  is  drawn  firom 
its  vessels,  it  tends  to  rest  and  dissolution.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  decide,  whether  the  fluidity  depends  on  the  motion,  or  the 
motion  on  the  fluidity,  so  it  cannot  be  determined  whether 
both  these,  instead  of  being  even  the  subordinate  cause,  be  not 
the  effect  of  life,  that  is  of  a  principle  of  vitality  distinct  firom 
them,  and  from  all  that  pertains  to  the  structure  of  the  body. 
Certain  it  is  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  depends  on  muscular 
action,  and  that  although  an  appropriate  mechanism  be  requi- 
site to  this,  yet  the  perpetual  motion  carried  on  by  the  action 
of  the  heart  could  neither  be  produced  nor  sustained  by  any 
mechanical  law.  Neither  can  it  be  ascribed  to  stimulus  by  the 
absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  blood  in  the  lungs,  for  the  muscu- 
lar action  is  requisite  to  throw  the  blood  into  the  lungs,  and 
does  not  display  itself  merely  in  the  auricle  to  which  the  blood 
when  revived  has  returned.  The  vital  motions  of  the  heart 
are  moreover  connected  with  the  state  of  the  nerves,  lor  if  the 
pineal  gland  be  destroyed,  it  almost  instantly  ceases.  Unless 
the  blood  circulate  in  the  proper  channels,  regularly  supplied 
by  the  digestive  process,  and  constantly  refreshed  by  respira- 
tion in  the  lungs,  there  can  be  no  muscular  action ;  but  mus- 
cular action  is  supposed  in  the  very  fact  of  circulation.  With- 
out the  conversion  of  dead  matter  into  living  substance,  the 
requisite  structure  and  motions  cannot  be  preserved  ;  but  with- 
out these  again  there  could  be  no  such  conversion.  Thus  all 
the  functions  essential  to  vitality  are  reciprocally  dependent^  and 
therefore  could  neither  be  commenced  nor  sustained,  but  by  an 
cmmpotent  arm. 

XVII.  The  existence  of  a  thinking  principle  connected  with 
animal  life,  and  which  in  man  rises  to  those  high  and  peculiar 
degrees  of  intelligence,  which  with  all  the  concomitant  powers 
constitute  the  rational  soul,  funiishcs  our  last  and  most  con- 
vincing proof  of  a  Great  First  Cause. 

When  we  form  a  conception  of  matter,  we  find  nothing  but 
extension  and  bulk, — ^impenetrable,  divisible,  and  passive.  It 
is  that  substance,  any  quantity  of  which  doth  hinder  all  other 
from  intruding  into  its  place  till  it  be  removed;  which  has 
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sensible  qnalities,  is  inert,  and  if  once  bereaved  of  motion  can* 
not  acquire  it  again  of  itself.  Now  experiment  has  shown,  that 
DO  refinement  of  this  substance  can  induce  a  power  of  sensation 
or  thought,  nor  is  it  possible  in  the  nature  of  things.  It  has 
plainly  no  inherent  faculty  of  sense  or  perception,  and  since  all 
the  changes  of  whidi  it  is  susceptible,  can  only  produce  new 
inward  texture  with  alteration  of  sur&ce,  none  of  these  can 
poBBibly  ^ve  being  to  any  such  &culty.  In  the  purest  gas  it 
remains  equally  unintelUgent,  as  in  its  grossest  form,  and 
must  ever  do  so  while  it  is  matter.  Who  then  can  give  it  the 
power  of  intelligence  ?  If  the  atheist  will  hold  that  it  is  mat- 
ter that  thinks,  he  must  suppose  a  cause  distinct  from  matter, 
and  to  that  cause  he  will  ascribe  a  power  beyond  that  which  we 
daim  fiir  Deity  itself, — a  power  to  produce  something  beyond 
the  Ene  of  all  miracles,  an  express  contradiction. 

It  has  been  allied  that  motion  superadded  to  matter  may 
give  birth  to  intelligence.  But  motion  produces  no  change  on 
the  inherent  qualities  of  matter,  and  is  itself  as  distant  from 
diought  as  the  matter  which  is  moved.  A  ball  when  impelled 
is  no  more  a  thinking  being  than  when  at  rest ;  a  fluid  in  a 
state  of  effervescence  possesses  no  more  feeling,  or  fancy,  or 

rwer  of  cogitation,  than  when  the  effervescence  has  subsided. 

^e  appeal  not  simply  to  the  evidence  of  common  sense  on  this 
head,  but  to  the  conclusions  of  reason.  For  let  it  be  granted  to 
the  sceptic,  in  giving  him  every  advantage,  that  it  is  not  simply 
motion  somehow  excited  in  matter  that  originates  thought,  but 
motion  of  a  peculiar  kind  in  an  organized  body  and  restricted 
to  determinate  channds, — the  nerves  for  example,  either  as 
filled  wi^  some  supposed  animal  spirits,  or  otherwise  cftipable 
of  receiving  and  conveying  the  impulse  given  by  external  ob- 
jects,— still,  1st,  It  is  impossible  that  that  motion,  whatever 
be  its  channel,  can  be  other  than  either  rectilinear  or  curved, 
neither  of  which,  nor  any  conjunction  of  both,  have  the  least 
relation  to  sense  or  thought ;  and  2dly,  Without  the  interference 
of  some  power  capable  of  controlling  the  laws  of  nature,  (if  not 
of  performing  contradictions)  it  is  equally  impossible  that  mo- 
tion in  matter  can  beget  any  thing  but  motion.  And  since 
motion  generated  by  motion,  however  it  may  vary  in  velocity  or 
direction,  can  never  be  any  thing  but  motion,  i,  e.  the  transla- 
tion of  matter  from  one  place  to  another,  it  will  be  as  foreign  to 
the  faculty  of  thought  as  the  motion  which  generated  it.  Propa- 
gated it  may  be  to  the  end  of  the  channel,  but  how,  cither  there 
or  in  its  course,  sensation  should  be  excited,  would  still  remain 
a  mystery  not  only  unexplained,  but  totally  inexplicable  by  any . 
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t)f  the  laws  or  properties  of  matter  in  any  coiiceiyaible  &tatc^ 
3dly.  If  motion  were  productive  of  thought,  then  thou^t  woidd 
be  confined  to  a  single  point,  not  only  m  relation  to  time  but 
to  place  i  it  could  only  be  where  the  mdved  particle  was. 

Thus  it  app^rs  that  even  Sensation,  Krhich  is  directly  con- 
nected with  th^  bodily  oj^^ans,  must  be  the  property  of  sdme 
thing  distinct  from  matter  and  motion ;  much  more  the^  powers 
of  memory,  judgment,  reason  and  volition.  The  aetuig  t>f  these 
faculties  is  still  fisurther  removed  firom  all  mtercourse  with  mat- 
ter and  all  relation  to  its  properties.  Did  tholig^  consist 
merely  in  sensation  Or  perception  of  the  sensible  qualities  of 
imatter,  there  toight  be  some  fusibility  in  attiibutuig:  its  ex- 
istence to  matter  and  motion,  though  only  the  plausifadi^  of  a 
fimciful  hypothesis,  scarcely  ddusive,  and  almost  instalitly  le- 
jected  by  sound  reason  ;  but  sinoe  there  are  polRrers  of  zeoollec- 
tion,  al»traction,  and  deduction,  which,  when  once  furnished 
hj  means  of  the  senses  with  a  basis  oh  which  to  cipeitete,  can 
either  conjunctly  or  separately  generate  thought,  and  pmrsUe  it 
in  long  trains  of  association,  it  is  most  undetiiable,  tiiat  the 
subject  in  which  these  fiumlties  reside  is  distinct  from  the  bddy 
Und  really  immaterial. 

Thus  then  stands  the  ar^melit,  A  thinking  principle  exists 
possessed  of  all  the  properties  of  spirit.  As  it  is  entirely  dis-* 
dnct  firom  matter,  and  incomparably  more  excellent,  it  caiinot 
have  derived  its  origin  firom  matter.  It  must  therefise  either 
be  self-existent  and  consequently  eternal,  which  is  absurd  and 
contrary  to  knoWn  fact,  or  it  inust  be  the  effect  of  soine  Great 
Cause,  able  to  form  it,  able  to  connect  it  most  wotidroUaly  widi 
matter,  and  yet  to  uphold  it  in  all  its  distinct  and  peculiar  act- 
ings. This  is  the  Agent  in  whom  ^<  we  live  and  move  and 
have  our  being.^  He  is  ^^  the  Father  of  lights,  the  Fatlier 
of  spirits.'* 
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tf  there  be  a  First  Cause  to  which  the  origin  both  of  matter 
and  spirit  must  be  traiied,  that  dause  must  of  necessity  be  im^ 
miterud  or  8piritual,"-ffor  dthen^ise,  Ist,  He  could  not  possess 
the  sequifltte  ptopertv  of  self-existenoe ;  2dly,  It  would  still  be 
matter  that  produced  matter,  and  consequently  matter  would 
be  eternal  in  direct  contradiction  td  the  prcfposition,  and  all  the 
iwwrmingfay  whid^  it  has  been  proved ;  3dly,  The  effect,  in  the 
fioduetion  of  spirit,  WcTuld  be  superior  to  the  cause,  and  entirely 
<Nit  of  the  q^iere  of  all  its  possible  operation. 

Agttn,  the  First  Cause  must  not  only  be  spiritual,  but  spirit 
of  the  highest  order,  sudi  as  is  exclusive  of  the  co-existence  of 
any  similar  spirit^— ^  unless  this  were  the  case,  1st,  He  could 
not  jMMsess  me  ind^endenoe  necessarily  implied  in  the  idea  of 
the  First  Cause  of  all  other  beings;  Std,  He  would  be  on  a  level 
with  the  effcSc^— ^he  other  spirits  produced,— ^which  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  notion  of  an  originaring  Cause ;  nay  3d,  The 
cause  would  be  inferior  to  the  effect,  if  not  upon  the  score  of 
quality,  yet  in  regard  to  quantity,  myriads  of  spirits  proceeding 
from  one  spirit  of  the  same  order  witib  themselves. 

But  if  the  first  cause  be  spirit,  and  spirit  in  the  highest  per- 
fiection,  then,  according  to  the  properties  of  spirit,  ne  will  be 
possessed  not  only  of  volition  and  the  power  of  voluntary  ac- 
tion, (which  is  common  to  all  animated  beings,  however  low 
the  state  of  their  faculties,  and  even  in  those  cases  in  which 
they  are  guided  merely  by  instinct,^  but  of  intelligenoe,  and  of 
intelligenoe  in  its  highest  passible  a^ee. 
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Although  the  controversy  might  justly  be  terminated  by 
this  conclusion  from  the  demonstration  of  a  first  cause,  the 
design  will  be  gained  still  more  completely,  and  the  point  more 
convincingly  established,  by  adducing  the  evidence  of  facts. 
We  will  therefore  suppose  the  proposition  anticipated  by  the 
sceptic,  ^^  That  if  there  be  a  first  cause  distinct  from  matter, 
he  must,  of  course,  be  intelligent  ;^  but  that  the  argument  is 
made  to  turn  on  this  very  hinge,  and  proofs  of  intelligenoe 
demanded  as  the  most  satis&ctory  species  of  evidence. 

The  questions  connected  with  a  regtdar  investigation,  under 
this  form  of  the  argument,  are  these, — Do  we  perceive  any 
proofs  of  volition  or  of  arbitrary  constitution  and  arrangement 
in  the  universe  ? — Can  we  discover  among  these  any  indica- 
tions of  dengn,  in  the  evident  ordination  of  means  to  an  end  ? 
Among  these  indications,  again,  are  there  any  facts  in  which 
even  mechanical  contrivance  decisively  appears  ? 


I.— volition. 

I.  Matter,  as  has  already  been  proved,  is  not  necessarily 
existent ;  its  existence  therefore  must  have  depended  on  the 
WiU  of  a  First  Cause. 

II.  Nothing  but  the  common  properties  of  matter  are  essen- 
tial to  its  existence  as  matter ;  all  its  different  modificatums 
therefore, — its  determination  to  different  degrees  of  cohesion  in 
the  constitution  of  different  metals,  the  number  and  properties 
of  the  gases,  its  capacity  of  exhibiting  the  phenomena  of 
light  and  colours,  &c.  must  either  have  originated  from  chance, 
or  been  owing  to  the  will  of  the  First  Cause.  But  chance  could 
have  no  place  in  their  production,  for,  ascribe  to  it  as  much  as 
we  please,  it  can  only  give  play  to  properties  already  existing ; 
and,  previous  to  the  diversity  referred  to,  we  have  no  concep- 
tion of  any  thing  but  the  common  properties  of  matter,  which 
could  not  be  the  cause  of  that  diversity.  We  must  resort 
therefore  to  the  Will  of  a  Creator. 

III.  Matter  cannot  perceive  its  own  properties,  whether 
common  or  special.  The  idea  of  hardness,  of  polish,  or  of 
colour,  for  example,  is  not  in  the  stone,  but  in  the  spectatcv. 
Now,  if  the  ideas  of  the  sensible  qualities  of  exterior  objects 
reside  not  in  them,  if  they  only  possess  that  which  is  calculated 
to  excite  the  idea, — then,  upon  the  same  principle,  while  the 
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\xmeS)  the  blood,  the  nerves,  and  the  brain,  are  confessedly 
nothuig  but  matter,  on  a  level  in  this  respect  with  exterior 
objects,  existing  ideas  can  no  more  reside  in  them  as  the  per- 
cipient subjects,  than  in  exterior  matter.  But  since  it  is  an 
UndeniaUe  feet,  that  the  properties  of  matter  are  perceived, 
and  thus  that  a  percipient  subject  exists,  this  aho  must  have 
been  owing  either  to  chantoe  or  to  the  Will  of  a  Creator.  To 
dianee  it  oouM  not  be  otving  upon  the  principle  formerly  stated, 
that  chance  ift  not  omnipotent,  but  merely  operates  within  the 
vjdiere  of  previously  existing  propetties  and  laws,  denoting 
some  efiect,  which,  though  tn^  mfallible  result  of  these  laws, 
was  previously  unknown  to  us.  Such  a  residt,  tiie  existence 
of  a  percipient  subject  distinct  from  matter,  could  not  possibly 
be ;  It  must  theitefore  be  traced,  with  all  the  diversity  of  powers 
that  eharaicteris^  it,  to  the  Will  of  a  Creator.  He  it  Was  that 
determined  the  different  classes  of  animated  beings,  their  rela* 
tions  tod  connexions,  the  number  of  their  senses,  the  limits  of 
their  intelligence,  and  the  orgtoical  structure  adapted  to  all 
these. 

IV.  Berides  the  existence  and  various  modifications  of  mat^ 
ter  and  spirit,  we  find  in  the  universe  many  arrangements 
^hich  could  not  be  the  result  either  of  necessity  or  of  chance, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  the  arbitrary  ordinations  of 
a  First  Cause  possessed  of  volition  as  wiell  as  power.  By  detail- 
ing these,  we  complete  our  sketdi  of  the  field  in  which  the  in- 
dications of  design  and  contrivance  may  be  afterwards  sought. 

1.  The  pnxif,  under  this  head,  is  doubtless  most  striking,  in 
those  arrangements  which  present,  other  phenomena  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  what  is  known  of  the  operation  of 
natural  laws ;  and  therefore  the  disposition  of  the  fixed  stars 
in  absolute  space  may  again  be  appealed  to.  The  arrange- 
ment which  appears  in  the  various  constellations  is  plainly  re- 
ducible to  no  common  standard  of  figure,  or  symmetlry,  such 
as  the  sceptic  might  suppose  nature  had  some  inexplicable 
propensity  to  assume.  The  reservoirs  of  light  are  but  thinly 
scattered  in  some  regions  of  the  vast  expanse,  while  in  other.<; 
they  approach  so  near  as  to  constitute  what  are  called  double 
stars,  or  are  collected  into  groups,  or  se(^mingly  condensed  into 
Uebulss  more  or  less  remote  from  the  influence  of  mutual  attrac- 
tion, each  a  system  by  itself  replenished  beyond  the  power  of 
human  calculation.  This  disposition  of  the  fixed  stars,  to- 
gether with  the  phenomena  of  variable  stars,  we  have  already 
shewn,  could  not  be  generated  nor  even  sustained  by  any  phy- 
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sical  law,  of  course  it  could  not  be  owing  to  chance,  according 
to  the  true  definition  of  chance  already  repeatedly  suggested ; 
it  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  an  arbitrary  arrangement  evi« 
dential  of  volition  in  the  great  First  Cause, — solely  dqiendant 
on  the  good  pleasure  of  Him,  who,  in  the  language  of  the 
most  ancient  of  books,  ^^  stretched  out  the  north  over  tne  empty 
place,  and  hung  the  earth  upon  nothing ;  by  his  Si^rit  gar- 
nished the  heavens  and  formed  the  crooked  serpent,*" — ^who 
still  giveth  ^^  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  and  looseth 
the  oands  of  Orion,  who  brin^th  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his  sea*- 
son,  and  guideth  Ajrcturus  witn  his  sons.^ 

2.  Since  by  analogical  reasoning  we  conclude  that  the  struc- 
ture of  other  planetary  systems  will  resemble  that  of  oar  own, 
the  position  of  the  sun  or  luminous  body  for  a  centre  next  de- 
serves our  attention.  That  the  magnitude  of  the  sun,  the 
fixed  star  of  our  system,  would  necessarily  constitute  him  the 
centre  of  the  system,  supposing  the  planets  to  exist,  will  be 
readily  granted ;  but  whence  that  magnitude  in  the  only  orb 
adapted  to  be  the  fountain  of  light,  and  thus  distinguished  firon^ 
the  planets  P  or  why  should  the  largest  body  in  the  system, 
which  assumes  the  place  of  a  centre,  be  luminous  either  in 
itself  or  as  encompassed  with  light,  while  the  rest  are  opaque  ? 
So  far  as  any  physical  law  is  concerned,  all  the  primary  planets 
•might  have  moved  around  him  in  the  same  orbits,  and  with 
the  same  degrees  of  velocity,  though  he  had  been  opaque,  just 
as  the  secondaries  or  moons  do  about  them.  Why  too,  but  one 
source  of  light  in  this  system,  while  we  perceive  double  star^ 
revolving  round  one  common  centre  of  gravity  in  other  parts  of 
the  heavens  ? 

3.  The  different  sizes  and  densities  of  the  planets. — ^The 
irregularity  in  size  shows  plainly  that  it  is  arbitrary,  not  the 
resiilt  of  any  necessary  law.  Ceres,  situated  between  Mars  and 
Jupiter,  is  only,  according  to  Herschell,  163  miles  in  diameter, 
or  at  most  1624  according  to  other  astronomers,  while  Mars  is 
4189)  and  Jupiter  89,17^-  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta,  in  the 
same  region,  differ  also  in  size,  but  are  all  much  inferior  to 
Jupiter,  who  again  is  larger  than  Saturn  beyond  him,  and  than 
Georgium  Sidus,  the  outermost  planet. — The  calculations  of 
density  are  founded  on  the  laws  of  gravitation ;  the  masses 
being  first  ascertained  by  the  force  with  which  the  respective 
bodies  act  on  one  another,  the  mass  divided  by  the  bulk  gives 
the  density ;  but  this  last  does  not  originate  from  the  law. 
And  if  the  calculations  may  be  depend^  upon,  the  density 
varies  much,  Satiim^s  being  not  much  greater  than  that  of 
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cork,  Mereory^s  eorresponding  nearly  to  that  of  lead,  and  the 
Su^i  to  that  of  water. 

4.  The  figures  of  the  Planets* — ^With  regard  to  superficies, 

ve  have  no  mountains  on  our  earth  like  those  of  the  moon,  far 

kss  like  those  of  Mercury,  which  are  supposed  to  be  thrice  as 

high  as  Ghimboraco.     According  to  Schroeter,  those  of  Venus 

are  still  higher.     Taking  into  view  the  different  densities  of 

diese  planets,  might  we  not  have  expected  the  results  of  a 

phTsinl  law  or  of  chemical  action,  if  these  must  be  the  causes, 

to  have  been  more  uniform  or  exhibited  a  greater  degree  of 

similarity  ?«-The  general  figure  is  that  of  an  oblate  spheroid, 

and  this  is  ascribed  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  not  however 

without  supposing  a  certain  degree  of  fluidity  in  the  planets  at 

their  formation,  the  assumption  of  which  is  plainly  gratuitous. 

No  flattening  of  the  poles  m  Mercury  or  V  enus  has  yet  been 

detected.     If  it  be  alleged  that  this  was  not  to  be  expected  in 

Mercury  firom  the  slowness  of  his  rotation  on  his  axis,  let  it  be 

recollected  that  Venus  mores'  faster  than  the  earth,  and  that 

the  nmon,  which  resembles  Mercury,  is  somewhat  depressed  at 

the  poles.     Jupiter,  whose  diurnal  motion  is  much  more  rapid 

than  that  of  Mars  said  the  Earth,  is  more  flattened  than  cither ; 

hat  Saturn  acain,  the  velocity  of  whose  equatorial  parts  is  less 

than  that  of  Jupiter,  is  stUl  more  depressed.     Supposing  this 

to  be  accounted  for  by  the  gisater  degree  of  original  fluidity, 

whkh  is  only  hypothetic,  or  by  the  action  of  his  ring  diminisn- 

ing  the  gravity  of  these  parts,  and  thus  aiding  the  flattening 

St  the  poles,— still,  there  are  astronomers  who  doubt  the  justice 

of  our  attributing  this  figure  to  the  laws  of  gravitation  or  centri- 

fiigal  fiirce.*— Connected  with  the  figures  of  the  planets  we 

*  Dr.  Palkt,— >who  eodeavours  to  show  that  the  Earth  miut  have  been 
vudt  ftu  obUte  qiheroid  at  the  beginnuig,  and  that  intention  as  well  as  wis- 
dom are  manifested  in  fixing  the  axis  through  thfe  shortest  diameter,  that  it 
■liglit  be  a  permanent  axis, — has  the  following  statement, — that  on  supposition 
of  the  Earth's  having  taken  its  present  shape  &om  spinning  on  its  axis,  *'  its 
first  floiditj  (of  which  vestiges  are  found  only  at  a  very  small  depth  below 
the  turUtet  less  perhaps  than  an  8000th  part  compared  with  the  depth  of  the 
eentre)  must  have  gone  down  many  hundred  times  farther  than  we  are  able  to 
penetrate,  to  enable  the  earth  to  take  its  present  oblate  form,** — and  **  that 
calcuktiont  were  made  a  few  years  ago  of  the  mean  density  of  the  earth,  by 
comparing  the  force  of  its  a. taction  with  that  of  a  rock  of  granite  the  bulk  of 
which  could  be  ascertained,  when  the  upshot  of  the  calculation  was,  that  the 
earth,  upon  an  average  through  its  whole  sphere,  has  twice  the  density  of 
granite,  or  about  five  times  that  of  water.  Therefore,"  he  proceeds,  ^*  it 
cannot  be  a  hollow  shell,  as  some  have  formerly  supposed,  nor  can  its  internal 
parts  be  occupied  by  central  tire  or  water.  The  solid  parts  must  greatly 
exceed  the  fluid ;  and  the  probability  ib,  that  it  is  a  solid  mass  throughout, 
composed  of  subitaaces  more  ponderous  the  deeper  we  go.**    Even  admitting 
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may  mention  Jupiter'^s  belts,  and  Satam'^s  ring.  If  the  former 
be,  as  is  thought,  the  clouds  and  vapours  of  the  planet  throwi* 
into  parallel  strata  by  the  velocity  of  his  diurnal  levohltiion,  we 
Hiif^ht  expect  a  similar  appearance  in  Saturn,  unless  it  be  some^ 
how  prev\mfd  bj  the  V^  That  ring  k  soppooed  to  be 
generated  by  a  eommon  law,  as  a  viscid  mass  thrown  off  froinf 
the  planet.  Grant  h :  still,  that  there  should  be  such  a  masff 
was  arbitrary,  but  much  more  the  inequalities  which  exist 
upon  it,  and  whidi  we  may  afterwards  see  are  dearly  demon-* 
strative  of  design. 

5.  The  rotation  of  the  planets,  aisd  the  times  in  lirhieh  it  19 
performed. — The  rotation  could  not,  we  have  seen,  be  generate 
ed  by  any  physical  law,  and  it  is  too  uniform  to  be  ascribed  t0 
chance.  At  the  same  time  the  periods  of  revolution  are  r^u-^ 
lated  by  no  common  standard.  Mercury,  who  twinkles  like 
the  fixed  stars,  takes  more  than  twenty-four  days  to  revolve  on 
his  axis.  The  earth  performs  her  revcdution  in  twenty-four 
hours,  Jupiter  in  nine,  and  Saturn  in  ten  with  some  odds. 

We  might  go  on  to  the  atmospheres  of  the  planets,  some  of 
an  astonishing  height  compared  with  others,-— the  strange  £ict 
that  some  planets  have  a  moon  or  moons  which  are  wanting  ta 
others, — the  inclination  of  their  axes  to  the  ecliptic,  with  the 
varieties  which  this  presents,— ^the  differences  between  the 
comets  and  planets, — the  projection  of  the  former  into  orbits  sa 
dissimilar  to  those  of  the  latter, — ^with  all  the  diversification  of 
matter  in  our  own  globe, — the  different  orders  of  beings,  and 
their  permanent  characteristics.  But  it  is  enough  to  have 
mentioned  these,  as  constituting  with  the  former  the  confessedly 
arbitrary  arrangements  of  one  minutely  defined,  and  exceedingly 
diversified,  yet  harmonious  system.  The  atheist  has  no  princi- 
ple by  which  he  may  account  for  these  things ;  the  theist, 
while  he  beholds  them,  will  lift  up  his  eyes  and  say,  *'  Evetf 
so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight.^ 


II. — DBsmN. 

When  a    fact  uniformly  takes  place,  which  is  not  origi-' 
nally  the  result  of  any  physical  law,  yet  is  at  the  same  time 

>n  a  certain  way  tbat  its  sbope  was  affected  by  rerolving,  yet  be  sbows  that 
tbe  moderating  hand  of  the  Creator  roust  be  taken  into  view.—- The  above, 
lie  tells  us,  are  among  the  remarks  with  which  he  was  furnished  by  tbe  An- 
drew$>  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Noi,  TktoL 
pp.  416,  420. 


plainly  fitted  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  definite  pur- 
pose. It  affords  a  sufficient  indication  of  design. 

1.  In  selecting  a  few  examples  from  the  system  of  arbitrary 
arrangements,  and  it  is  but  a  few  we  can  propose  to  exhibit,  let 
us  begin  with  Relations. 

Although  the  sun  had  been  an  opaque  body,  we  have  seen 
be  might  hare  held  the  place  of  a  centre  of  revolution  to  the 
planets,  just  as  the  primaries  do  to  their  secondaries  or  moons, 
rhat  die  central  body  should  be  Inminous,  or  that  the  only 
luminous  body  should  be  the  largest  to  occupy  die  place  of  a 
centre,  indicates  a  reUtion  between  him  and  the  planets  de- 
monstrative of  design  in  the  constitution  of  the  system*  He 
was  to  be  the  fountain  of  light,  and  they  the  recipients ;  and 
certainly  the  fountain  could  not  have  been  more  advantageously 
{daced.  Nor  is  the  reUtion  of  the  earth^s  position  to  its  struc- 
ture and  inhabitants  less  remarkable.  Let  gravity  and  a  pro- 
jected motion  be  fidy  proportioned,  and  any  planet  will  freely 
revolve  itt  any  assignable  distance  from  the  sun.  Was  it 
dianoe,  then,  or  a  divine  counsel,  that  placed  the  earth  in  its 
present  orbit,  so  well  adapted  to  its  structure,  its  atmosphere* 
and  its  various  producdons  ?  Neither  its  plants  nor  its  ani- 
mals are  the  result  of  its  position,  yet  the  latter  is  so  adapted 
10  the  former,  that  the  plants  vegetate  and  attain  the  requisite 
degree  of  per&cdon  in  the  various  climates  to  which  they  be- 
long,—the  animals  live  and  enjoy  the  happiness  suited  to  their 
natures, — man  can  exist  in  all  its  regions,  not  only  in  the  tem- 
perate zones,  but  under  the  line,  and  within  the  polar  circles. 
To  have  been  either  nearer  the  sun,  or  more  distant,  it  must 
liave  had  an  economy  entirely  different.  We  judge  in  the 
aame  manner,  by  analogy,  of  tne  rest  of  the  planets. 

Advert  next  to  the  mclinadon  of  the  axis  about  whidi  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  is  performed.  Instead  of  being  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  the  eclipdc,  it  declines  in  an  angle  of 
more  than  twenty-three  degrees.  This  we  have  seen  could  not 
be  owing  to  ttnj  natural  cause ;  but  to  this  must  be  ascribed 
die  grated  vicissitudes  of  the  seasons,  and  those  varieties  in 
the  length  of  the  days,  which  befit  so  well  the  human  consd- 
tudon  and  the  universal  difiusion  of  mankind  over  the  face  of 
the  globe.  Take  away  die  inclinadon,  the  sun  would  never 
approach  nearer  the  northern  nadons  than  in  March  or  Sep- 
tember. Suppose  always  the  same  pole  turned  to  the  sun,  the 
variety  of  seasons  and  of  days  would  exist ;  but  if  the  north 
vere  the  fovoured  pole,  ever  directed  to  the  source  of  light  and 
beMty  then  the  northern  nations  would  always  have  long  days 
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and  the  southern  short,  the  former  would  bask  In  a  continual 
summer,  the  latter  mourn  under  the  horrors  of  perpetual  win- 
ter. Were  the  inclination  to  vary,  how  destructive  to  health 
the  oscillations  or  sudden  starts  of  nutation !  <<  We  might  be 
tossed  in  a  moment  from  the  January  of  Ghreenland  te  the  June 
of  Abyssinia.'*' 

By  the  very  great  inclination  of  the  axis  of  Venus  to  the  axis 
of  her  orbit,  her  seasons  will  vary  much  more  than  ours,  and 
be  much  the  same  at  her  tropics  and  poles.*     The  axis  of  the 
earth  is  much  less  inclined  to  that  of  its  orbit,  which  is  plainly 
an  advantage,  as  she  is  less  able  to  bear  a  varied  vicissitude  of 
seasons.     Does  not  the  large  and  very  dense  atmosphere  of 
Mars,  shewn  by  the  occultation  of  the  stars  near  which  he  passeB 
and  by  the  redness  of  his  light,  compensate  for  the  want  of 
heat  so  requisite,  revolving  as  he  does  on  his  axis  in  nearly  the 
same  time  with  our  world,  yet  at  such  a  distance  from  the  sua 
that  his  annual  revolution  occupies  nearly  two  of  our  years  f 
That  he  feels  accordingly  the  power  of  the  solar  heat  just  as 
we  do,  appears  from  the  phenomena  which  Dr.  Herschell  has 
shewn  to  arise  fi*om  the  melting  of  his  polar  ices.     This  shews 
the  propriety  too  of  the  immense  atmosphere  of  Ceres,  nearly 
700  miles  high  and  very  dense  near  the  planet,  and  of  that  of 
Pallas  about  470.     Jupiter  revolves  at  the  vast  distanee  of 
346  millions  of  miles  beyond  Mars.     His  axis,  however,  is  so 
nearly  perpendicular  to  his  orbit  that  he  can  have  no  sensible 
change  of  seasons,  which  is  manifestly  an  advantage.    **  If  his 
axis  were  inclined  any  considerable  number  of  degrees,  just  se 
many  degrees  round  each  pole  would,  in  their  turn,  be  almost 
six  of  our  years  in  darkness  and  cold.     What  vast  tracts  of 
land  would  be  rendered  uninhabitable  r  To  the  inhabitants  ot 
that  planet  the  sun  will  appear  about  one  twenty-eighth  pari  as 
large  as  to  us.     But  not  to  speak  of  his  moons  at  present,  the 
defect  of  solar  light  and  heat  is  compensated  by  the  quick  re^ 
turns  of  both,  since  he  revolves  on  his  axis  in  about  ten  hours. 
It  is  highly  probable  from  observations  made  on  his  ring,  that 
the  axis  of  Saturn  is  also  nearly  perpendicular  to  his  orbit,  and 
that  thus  the  inconvenience  of  Afferent  seasons  to  that  planet 

*  Before  Seproeter's  observaHonR  she  was  supposed  to  perform  onljr 
9^  rotations  during  the  time  of  ber  annual  rerolution,  225  of  our  days 
nearly.  On  this  supposition  the  strange  appearance  of  the  heavens  and  gy- 
rations of  the  sun  to  her  inhabitants  were  ingeniously  conceived  and  dcscrib* 
ed.  fOld  Eneyd,  three  vole.  4fo. — A^9ommmf»)  But  this  state  of  tbiogty  so  Uat 
out  of  all  relation  to  that  of  the  other  planets,  has  been  clearly  disproved.  W» 
may  transfer  the  idee,  however,  to  other  planetary  systems,  snd  lean  frottU 
bow  easily  their  economy  covld  have  been  diversifiedi 
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is  AToided.  The  great  distanee  of  the  Oeorgium  Sidus  is  in 
like  manner  compensated  by  a  rapid  diurnal  rotation  like  that 
of  Japiter  and  Saturn,  and  an  axis  verj  little  inclined  to  the 
ecHptic.  (Brewster* a  EncycL — Aatronamy,)  Do  not  the  facts 
with  regard  to  the  other  planets  confirm  our  position  as  to  de* 
agn  in  the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  our  own  ?  And  do  not  all 
the  faets,  taken  together,  clearly  prove  an  originally  contemp- 
lated relation  of  the  planets  to  the  sun,  requiring  certain  ad- 
justments corresponding  to  their  distandes  ? 

The  earth  might  have  revolved  in  an  ecliptic  orbit  although 
its  perihelion,  when  in  fact  it  approaches  nearest  the  sun,  had 
comcided  with  the  summer  of  the  northern  hemisphere— or  the 
apparent  approach  of  the  sun  to  that  half  of  the  globe,  occasion- 
ed by  the  mclination  of  its  axis ;  but  then  the  temperature  of 
the  two  hemi^heres  would  not  have  been  properly  adjusted, 
the  summer  of  the  one  had  been  much  hotter  than  that  of  the 
other.  We  find  that  it  has  been  so  projected  at  first,  that  its 
perihelion,  when  it  passes  nearest  the  sun,  coincides  with  the 
winter  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
most  numerous,  and  the  largest  proportion  of  land  exists  to  re- 
quire the  amelioration  of  temperature,  while  the  world  of 
waters  in  the  southern  hemisphere  counterbalances  the  increase 
of  summer  heat  in  that  department  of  the  globe.  We  perceive 
here  a  relation  between  the  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit, 
and  its  external  conformation  connected  with  the  position  and 
undeviating  parallelism  of  its  axis.* 

On  the  suriaoe  of  the  globe,  how  obvious  is  the  relation  be- 
tween the  structure  of  animals  and  their  respective  destina- 
tions !  To  point  out  one  class  of  exam^es, — the  length  of 
the  neck  is  duly  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  leg,  in  all 
birds  formed  for  wading  in  the  waters,— in  the  flamingo,  the 
crane,  the  stork,  the  heron,  and  in  all  who  are  for  other  reasons 
mounted  very  high,  as  the  ostrich,  &c.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  birds  with  long  necks  have  not  always  long  legs.     The 


*  flight  we  not  gpecify  here  the  pbenomenon  of  the  harvest^moon  ?  In 
the  autumnal  months  the  full  moon  seems  to  rise  for  several  nights  succes* 
Mively  at  the  time  of  sunset.  **  This  is  in  consequence  of  her  being  placed  in 
•n  orbit  conaiderabl  j  indined  to  the  plane  of  the  equator,  and  nearly  in  that  of 
the  ecliptic.  When  in  the  beginning  of  Aries,  her  orbit  is  so  oblique  to  the 
horizon  that  she  mint  appear  to  rise  about  the  same  time  as  the  portion  of 
her  orbit  through  which  she  passes  from  west  to  east  wiU  ascend  in  about  a 
qmiter  of  an  hour."  The  same  thing  takes  place  once  every  month,  but  in 
the  oonatitntion  of  the  system,  the  arrangement  is  such  that  it  takes  place  with 
tbe^/kf  moon  during  two  of  the  autumn^  months,  indicating  a  relauon  to  the 
Ihiua  of  the  eaith,  and  the  laboon  pf  the  husbandman. 
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necessity  is  not  the  some.  Tbey  may  be  destined  to  swiniy 
like  the  swan  and  the  gooseander,  or  they  may  require  the 
length  of  neck  for  other  purposes  than  that  c£  fiiMng  or  search- 
ing for  their  food,  like  the  pelican. 

A  wide  field  opens  here  for  displaying  the  relations  of  all 
nature  to  the  wants,  the  powers,  and  the  fdicities  of  man,  so 
plainly  by  his  superiority  of  intellect  destined  to  be  the  lord 
of  the  lower  creation.  But  it  is  sufficient  to  have  looked  thi4 
way, — the  field  has  been  so  often  traversed,  and  the  proofis  i| 
affords  press  so  continually  on  the  observaticqa  and  gratitude  of 
every  iAdividual-* 

2.  We  pass  on  to  the  disiinctiQn  tf  orders^  The  manner 
in  which  this  is  effected,  presents  fiurther  evidenoe  of  desmi,  in 
the  selection  of  means  adapted  to  an  end*  Do  we  not  find  in 
nature  certain  uniform  and  invariable  nuucks,  by  which  thq 

*  The  e¥6r.p1casiiig,  tbou|^  too  often  fanciful  St.  Pierrje,  wben  trenting 
of  the  colours  of  aninuils,  has  a  dissertation  on  this  subject  more  fraught  wi^ 
truth  than  many  of  his  other  speculations.  1.  Nature,  he  observes,  oppotea 
the  colour  of  the  animal  to  the  ground  on  which  it  lives.  This  refNlers  it  ri- 
sible, and  serves  to  do  justice  to  its  beauty.  Excepticms  there  ait  in  the  ct^a 
of  flattishjesy  and  some  other  animals,  wUch  gre  confounded  with  the  ground 
on  which  they  live  for  particular  reasons,  especially  for  the  sake  of  safety* 
when  it  is  endangered  by  their  weakness  or  slowness.  2l  Nature  has  fur* 
nished  harmless  animals  at  once  with  contiasts  for  the  ground  on  which  they 
live,  and  with  similarities  to  that  to  which  they  may  resort  for  safety,  as  iti 
the  grey  lark,  partridges,  the  brick-coloured  butterfly,  the  camdeon,  and  tb« 
young  of  soma  anlmids.  d.  Animals  which  live  in  two  situations,  have  two 
contrasts  of  colour,  as  the  king-fisher,  duck,  woodpecker,  frigat.  There  are 
exceptions,  in  the  grand  division  of  eolour,  among  the  animals  of  cold  and 
warm  climates,  into  light  and  dark»  of  which  the  ceason  or  piopnety  is  obtip 
ons.  4.  Nature  has  adapted  hecliarmooies  to  man,«»that  the  pliimage  of  h«^ 
birds  and  the  beauty  of  her  animals  might  not  escape  us, — ^that  beauty  might 
not  be  larisbed  where  it  is  uns^n,  or  not  likely  to  be  olieft  beheld, — ind  that 
man  might  haya  proper  aliarms  or  invitatioas.  The  white  beai(  of  the  mmA 
is  distinguished  from  the  snows  he  inhat^ts  by  his  \M^  soo^t,  and  Um  n4 
glare  of  his  eyes.  The  tiger,  the  leopard',  the  wasp,  the  rattlesnake,  are,  bjp 
the  vivid  contrasts  of  colour  and  other  signs,  pointed  out  to  his  fears,  and  seea 
at  a  distance.  The  saqie  rem^ks  may  be  appfied  to  plants.  Spcfa  ia  the  aab^ 
stance  of  his  Eighth  StuAf  on  Nature.  Elsewhere,  he  has'shewn  that  the 
song  of  the  birds,  and  the  screams  of  the  wild-fowl,  especially  at  sea  amidst 
the  roaring  of  the  waters,  are  adapted  to  thei^  respective  situa,ti9ns,p— that  the 
song  of  the  birds  is  adapted  to  the  ear  of  man,  tVe  colours  of  the  nunbow  and 
the  glowing  tints  of  the  evening  clouds  to  his  eye.  Change  the  relative  sitn* 
ation  of  the  spectator  and  the  object,  all  the  glomes  which  blase  on  the  cm^ 
tains  of  the  west  ^losing  around  the  setting  sunt  would  no  longer  be  seeiv 
The  lark  is  poised  at  the  proper  elevation  for  mellowing  its  notes  to  hi»  ear* 
ai^  for  minting'. without  offence  with  the  melody  of  the  thousands  who  join  im 
the  concert ;  but  if  lower  and  nearer,  would  rather  incommode  than  delight 
us.  The  gny  plumage  of  the  tropical  birds  accords  well  with  the  bright  r^ 
gions  thev  inhabit,  while  the  sober  livery  of  others,  in  temperate  clii)Mes»  i$. 
abundantly  compensated  by  th^  ipore  appropriate  n^elody  of  sG9lg^ 
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difinerent  classes,  and  subordinate  kinds  of  animated  beincs, 
and  of  vegetable  and  mineral  productions,  are  distinguished  i 
And  is  it  not  upon  this  principle  that  the  whole  science  of 
Natural  History  is  founded  ? — In  the  department  of  botany, 
to  which  only  we  shall  appeal,  research  has  detected  the  dif^ 
tinction  of  classes  and  orders  in  the  anthers  and  pistils,  by 
whose  number  and  relative  position  the  purpose  of  dBscrimina- 
tion  is  accomplished  upon  a  plan  so  simple,  as  to  leave  room 
far  the  greatest  display  of  variety  in  particulars, — but  a  plan 
»  unifimnly  adhered  to,  as  to  exclude  entirely  the  supposi- 
tioiis  of  chance.  Should  any  one  pretend  to  account  for  the 
common  characteristics  of  the  feline  race  among  quadrupeda, 
hj  allq;ing  that  all  the  different  kinds,  lions,  leopards,  lymes, 

r%j  cats,  &c.  had  originally  proceeded  from  one  pair,  he 
hardly  venture  on  such  an  irrational  assertion  with  regard 
to  plants.  Yet  do  we  not  see  the  same  common  characteristics, 
Huicticwied  by  nature,  in  the  different  botanical  classes  and 
fffden  ?  Could  it  not  be  owing  to  chance,  that  the  grasses,  for 
example,  though  differing  in  many  respects,  should  all  belong 
to  the  class  of  trtandria,  except  one,  which  is  also  distinguished 
from  the  rest  by  its  pleasing  scent,  and  the  reasons  of  whose 
sGgrqpition  may  yet  be  discovered  ? 

It  deserves  to  oe  remarked  on  this  article,  that  the  distino- 
tMm  of  classes  and  orders  has  been  made  permanent  to  the  d&- 
I  kat  of  ever^  attempt  to  confound  them  by  the  formation  of 
any  new  kmd  of  Ixiings.  Mules,  which  in  some  cases  are 
more  useful  than  the  parent  animals,  may  be  produced,  but 
thev  cannot  be  propagated.  Botanists,  indeed,  speak  of  vege- 
fable  mules,  which  may  be  propagated  to  a  certain  exu^nt. 
And  we  caonQt  wonder  that  flowers,  so  evidently  adapted  to 
ihe  gratification  of  the  eye  and  the  smell)  should  be  capable  of 
jmpniveip^t  m  this  way,  as  well  as  by  other  means,  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  of  succession, — no  disadvantage  accruing 
finom  the  attempt*  but  the  contrary ;  whereas,  serious  disad- 
vantage would  arise  from  confounding  the  animal  departments 
of  mature.  Perhaps,  however,  the  language  of  botanists  may 
not  be  snfficiently  accurate  on  this  head,  their  vegetable  mules 
capable  of  propagation  rather  resembling  the  varieties  pro- 
duced among  sheep  and  other  animals  by  crossing  the  breed,  tnan 
the  mixture  which  constitutes  the  real  mule.  Still,  no  dasa^ 
no  order,  is  confounded;  no  new  order  is  produced.  The 
piule  from  Pianthus  Superbus  and  the  Carnation,  stiU  be- 
longs (o  the  sfuue  Qrdor,  and  even  genus,  with  its  parents^  and 
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both  parents  are  not  only  of  the  same  order  deeandria  digyntOf 
but  of  the  one  genus  dianlhus, 

3.  The  provisions  in  nature  for  the  preservation  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  beings,  present  undeniable  evidence  of  design. 
A  few  facts  may  be  selected  under  the  heads  of  production^ 
food,  and  means  of  defence. 

Diversified  as  the  mode  of  production  is,  a  certain  striking 
uniformity  pervades  it,  on  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  expatiate. 
In  plants,  the  expedients  for  impregnating  the  embryon  in  its 
capsule  are  numerous,  and  well  known  to  every  naturalist. 
If  the  pistil  protrude  beyond  the  anthers,  the  flower  hangs  its 
head,  that  the  pollen  may  fall  on  the  stigma.  If  the  anthers 
be  elongated,  they  gradually  bend  to  the  stigma,  or  suddenly 
curve  down  to  meet  it.  In  common  broom,  the  stigma  is 
formed  among  the  taller  and  immature  anthers,  but  the  pistil, 
as  soon  as  it  bursts  the  keel-leaf,  twists  itself  round  in  an  in- 
stant, like  a  French  horn,  and  inserts  its  head  among  the 
lower  and  mature.  Sometimes  the  pollen  is  exploded,  as  by 
the  anthers  of  the  nettle,  which,  in  the  genial  rays  of  the  sun, 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  distant  fort  gradually  discharging 
Its  cannon.  In  other  instances  there  is  a  visible  approach  and 
recession  of  the  anthers. — Many  curious  facts  might  be  ad- 
duced, illustrative  of  the  relation  of  insects  to  plants  in  the 
system  of  connexions  between  the  different  departments  of  na- 
ture, exhibiting,  at  the  same  time,  most  evident  and  wonder^ 
ful  provisions,  in  cases  where  no  activity  could  be  exerted  fer 
preserving  the  species.  Insects  are  found  to  assist  greatly  m 
the  impregnation  of  plants  especially  of  the  dicho^amia  class. 
This  fact  is  known  to  every  gardener,  who  raises  tne  glass  of 
his  hot-bed  that  bees  and  other  insects  may  have  free  access. 
Some  flowers  have  insects  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  if  tfaHe 
be  wanting  or  have  failed  to  find  the  flower  (as  often  happens 
with  exotic  plants  when  brought  to  this  country)  it  produces 
no  seeds.  '<  An  insect  that  does  not  visit  one  sort  oif  flower 
alone,  but  many  indiscriminately,  will,  during  a  whole  day, 
remain  with  that  species  on  which  it  fixed  in  the  morning, 
and  not  touch  another,  provided  there  be  enough  of  the  first 
species.^  So  careful  is  nature  not  to  mar  her  works,  as  the 
insect,  in  collecting  pollen,  flies  covered  with  the  impregnating 
dust.*     Eggs  and  seeds,  even  the  minutest,  resist  the  action 

*  WiLLDENOW*8  Elemenis  of  Botofiy,  p.  316. — For  evident  proofs  of  de- 
sign, consult  the  same  writer  on  the  impregnation  of  Aristoloehia  Cleioalia 
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of  (mt.  But  for  this  provision,  which  is  strange  and  admir- 
able in  regard  to  such  minute  principles  of  life,  many  classes 
both  of  v^etable  and  animated  nature  would  be  in  danger  of 
total  destruction.     And  is  there  no  proof  of  design, — in  do- 

E'Ting  caterpillers  of  the  power  of  generation,  and  reserving  it 
the  perfected  state  of  the  insect, — in  rendering  worms, 
vhich  are  so  liable  to  be  cut  asunder  in  the  operations  of  dig- 
pn^  and  ploughing  the  earth,  susceptible  of  complete  re-organi- 
talion, — m  constituting  fishes,  which  are  the  pr^   of  one 

I  mother  to  the  greatest  extent,  as  well  as  the  fboa  of  man,  so 
imaiingly  prolific, — in  adapting  their  mode  of  propagation  to 
I  the  element  in  which  they  live,-— in  making  some  animals, 
I  which  are  viviparous  in  the  &vourable  season  when  food 
abounds,  oviparous  on  the  approach  of  winter, — in  continuing 
fiyr  a  successive  pn^eny  the  influence  of  one  impregnation 
with  such  as  are  attacned  to  a  spot,  or  greatly  deficient  in 
looomotive  power  ?  In  a  word,  the  sexual  conformation  in  all 
animals  cannot  fiiil  to  be  remarked ;  and  what  is  astonishing, 
the  proportion  between  the  sexes,  especially  in  the  human 
laee,  which,  as  it  depends  on  no  natural  principle,  is  too  uni- 
form to  be  ascribed  to  chance.* 

The  means  of  Sustaining  Life,  when  produced,  might  next 
be  considered.  And  here,  passing  the  varied  processes  of 
vegetable  nature,  and  much  that  belongs  to  this  department  in 
the  animal  system,  the  most  incontrovertible  marks  of  design 
appear  in  the  adaptation  of  the  teeth  to  the  cutting  and  mas- 
tieation  of  solids,— the  provisions  for  swallowing, — the  position, 
coats,  and  muscular  strength,  of  the  stomach, — the  formation 
of  the  gastric  juice, — the  peculiar  quality  by  which  it  acts  on 
ie$d  substances,  while  it  injures  not  the  living  stomach,  though 
of  the  same  nature  with  many  substances  on  which  its  power  is 
exerted.  The  whole  apparatus  of  reception,  preparation,  and 
digestiim,  bears  the  most  evident  relation  not  only  to  food  in 
general,  and  the  conversion  of  it  into  living  substance,  but  in 
me  diflferent  classes  of  animals  to  the  dilFerent  kinds  of  food, 
suited  to  their  physical  state,  or  furnished  by  the  regions  they 
inhalnt.— The  conviction  of  design  is  strengthened  by  com- 

of  FamtMia,  and  in  general  of  Comogaroia  flowers.  P.  31 7>  31 R.  It  is 
renafkable  that  ilowen  which  impregnate  themselves,  have  no  nectaries  to 
invite  insacts,  as  Typha,  Carex,  Coix,  &c 

*  lo  a  hive  of  bees,  it  is  well  known,  there  are  man j  males  and  but  one 
female.  The  proof  of  design  in  this  apparent  disproportion,  is  illustrated  by 
tht  diiooveriet  of  Hum  in  his  Treatise  on  Bets. 
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parison.  The  bills  of  the  feathered  race,  in  aB  their  variety  of 
size  and  structure,  and  the  probosces  of  insects,  are  clearlj 
adapted  to  their  respective  sources  of  nourishment.  They  ap- 
pear too  at  once  with  the  perfected  animal,  as  they  are  ob- 
viously connected  with  the  symmetry  of  its  form,  and  are  to  be 
immediately  used.     The  teeth  on  the  other  hand  are  not  re- 

?[uisite  to  symmetry  of  form  in  the  human  subject,  such 
ill  rotundity  and  plumpness  belonging  to  the  in£uit  fiioe 
prevents  the  perception  of  any  defect ;  they  linger,  to  five  place 
to  the  operation  of  suckling,  nor  are  they  produced  till  the 
season  of  it  has  elapsed,  or  the  child  has  become  so  habituated 
to  this  method  of  receiving  nourishment,  that  their  griidiul 
appearance  occasions  no  inconvenience  to  the  mother;  and 
then,  as  the  first  set  would  have  ceased  to  fill  the  mouth  when 
the  jaw  is  enlarged,  it  &lls  out  at  the  proper  age,  and  a  peniia*> 
nent  set  is  produced.  Not  only  the  reception  of  solid  food,  but 
the  attainment  of  the  faculty  of  speech,  requires  a  set  prior  Uf 
the  expansion  of  the  jaw.  Fowls  who  use  their  bills  in  utttf^ 
ing  certain  notes,  are  provided  with  these  at  the  time  of  ex^i*' 
sion  from  the  egg ;  and  the  cries  of  other  animals  are  not,  Kke 
articulate  language,  dependant  on  the  teeth« 

But  to  return  to  the  relations  between  food  and  ankoifted 
beings,  the  whole  race  of  insects,  the  most  numerous  in  natui?, 
are  in  the  temperate  and  polar  regions  produced  in  the  tummer 
months,  when  the  flowers  abound  with  nectar,  or  while  the 
plants  to  which  in  their  caterpillar  state  they  are  respectivdj 
attached,  are  in  the  best  state  for  afibrding  the  reqtiisi|e  noil^ 
rishmcnt.  The  importance  of  the  nectary  in  the  eqonomy  of 
vegetation  itself,  is  such,  that  a  wonderful  apparatus  is  em* 
j>loyed  in  many  flowers  to  guard  its  juices  from  complete  spolia* 
tion.  In  some  it  is  lodged  at  the  bottom  of  a  Ions  tube,  i^ 
others  it  is  covered  with  a  hood  filled  with  such  acnd  mattci 
that  no  insects  can  penetrate  it.  Many  plants  of  the  (^ucjfi 
and  Larkspur  classes  present  the  appearance  of  an  insect,  ii 
if  already  nre-occupied.  But  in  general  the  provision  is  abunl» 
ant,  and  the  nectar  is  common  to  all  pertected  insects,  whe 
have  cither  to  lay  up  stores  for  the  winter,  or  to  answer  the 
purposes  of  nature  m  propagating  the  species.  An  indiacri* 
mipate  feed,  however,  has  b^n  denied  to  the  voracious  tribes 
of  caterpillars,  who,  instead  of  sucking  the  superfluous  hooiji 
devour  the  leaves  of  vegetables,  and  each  kind  is  attached  iQlts 
own  plant, — the  most  noxious  and  the  vilest  weeds  not  n* 
eeptcxl, — without  the  option  of  preferring  those  that  (ue  iieeful 
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to  nun  aiid  the  larger  animals.* — llie  same  relations,  not  pro- 
dtetiv^  of  habits,  nor  attributable  to  chance,  might  be  traced 
tmonff  the  hirger  animald  and  quadrupeds.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  rem-deer,  so  evidently  destined  m  other  respects  for  the 
cold  and  stiows  of  the  nortn,  finds  his  most  grateful  food  in  the 
luxuriant  moss^  which  alone  can  live  and  nourish  under  these 
mows.  The  camel,  so  evidently  fitted,  on  th^  dther  hand,  for 
tnveiung  the  bumihg  deserts  of  the  south,  and  transporting 
die  meidiandixe  to  which,  in  these  regions,  other  modes  of 
eonveyanoe  would  be  confessedly  inadequate,  is  formed  for  re^ 
SdoDg  the  scanty  &re  and  enduring  the  thirst  of  the  climate. 
He  seems  to  prefer  the  coarsest  plants,  wormwo6d,  nettles, 
thistleB)  and  otner  prickly  vegetables.  So  lotig  as  he  can  find 
herbage  to  browse  on,  he  can  easily  db  without  drinking.  This 
beulty  is  not  simply  a  habit  acquired,  it  is  the  efiect  of  his 
eoDfiirmaticm.  He  hits  a  stomach  more  than  other  ruminating 
•nimals,  evidently  intended  as  a  reservoir  to  contain  the  water, 
idiich  he  drinks  copiously  when  he  finds  it.  Under  the  pres^ 
rare  of  thirst,  he  can  cause  a  part  of  this  water  to  ris6  again, 
as  &r  as  the  gullet. 

The  human  taste,  unlike  that  of  all  other  animals,  is  capable 
of  relishing,  and  the  human  stomach  of  receiving  and  digesting 
10  mat  a  variety  of  vegetable  aiid  animal  substances,  that  man 
fincui  himself  blessed  with  a  su£Bciency  of  food  in  every  country, 
sad  can  remove  without  inconvenience  from  one  climate  to 
soother. — Nor  ought  we  to  omit  here  the  wonderful  fecundity 
of  those  vegetables  on  which  the  life  of  man  and  of  the  larger 
anjm^U  chiefly  depends, — wheat,  for  example,  and  the  various 
species  of  nutritive  grain.     These  too  are  capable  of  being  ex- 

*  **  Many  aaiiDals  are  prorided  witb  a  long  and  pliant  proboscis  for  acquir- 
iqgtlie  gntefial  food  afforded  by  the  nectaries  of  plants,  as  a  variety  of  bees, 
■oths.  and  butterflies ;  bat  the  Sphinx  Convolvuli,  or  Unicom  moth,  i» 
fimaahfd  with  the  moat  remarkable  proboscis  in  this  dimate*  It  carries  it 
folM  up  ID  oonoentric  circles  under  its  chin,  and  occasionally  extends  it  above 
dine  incbet  in  length.  This  trunk  consists  of  joints  and  mnsdes,  and  seems 
Id  bsve  more  Teraatile  movements  than  the  trunk  of  the  elephant,  and  near 
ila  termination  is  split  into  two  capillary  tubes.  The  excellence  of  this  con- 
trifmce  te  robbing  the  flowers  or  their  hooey,  keeps  this  beautiful  insect  fat 
md  bulky,  though  it  flies  only  in  the  evening  when  the  flowers  have  closed 
their  petala  and  are  thence  more  difficult  of  access."  Darwin,  Bot.  Gar. 
vnL  ii.  p.  98.  He  might  have  added,  enables  it  to  drain  some  of  the  loiig- 
tflbed  flowers  of  the  superfluous  nectar  from  which  other  insects  are  excluded. 
Ve  night  ask  the  sceptic,  could  the  circumstance  of  its  flying  in  the  night, 
wben  the  flowers  are  difficult  of  access,  produce  this  length  of  proboscis  ?  or, 
Md  its  having  such  a  length  of  proboscis  determine  its  being  a  moth  of  the 
■igkl,  and  give  it  the  other  characteristics  of  that  genus?  Was  there  not  an 
oi^inal  adaptation  of  the  instrument  to  its  nature  and  habits? 
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ported  without  damage  to  almost  every  part  of  the  world,  and 
will  keep  long  without  spoiling.*  <<  The  great  solicitude  of 
nature,''^  (says  a  scientific  writer,)  <^  for  the  preservation  of  the 
grasses,  is  evident  from  this  circumstance,  that  the  more  the 
leaves  are  consumed  the  more  the  roots  increase.  It  was  evi- 
dently designed,  that  the  delightful  verdure  of  these  plants 
should  cover  the  sur&ce  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  snould 
afford  nourishment  to  an  almost  infinite  number  of  animals. 
But 'what  increases  our  astonishment  most  is,  that  although  the 
grasses  constitute  the  principal  food  of  herbivorous  animals,  yet 
whilst  these  are  left  at  liberty  in  the  pasture,  they  leave  «x- 
touched  the  straws  which  support  the  flowers,  that  the  seeds 
may  ripen  and  sow  themselves.  Add  to  this,  that  many  of 
the  seemingly  dry  and  dead  leaves  of  grasses  revive  and  renew 
their  verdure  in  the  spring.  And  on  lofty  mountains,  where 
the  summer  heats  are  hardly  sufficient  to  npen  the  seeds,  the 
most  common  grasses  are  iiiefestuca  ovina^  the  poa  alpina  and 
the  aria  aespiiosa^  all  which  are  viviparous  and  propagate 
themselves  without  seeds.""-)- 

Among  the  evidences  of  design  demonstrative  of  an  IntetUi* 
gent  First  Cause,  must  be  ranked  the  means  of  Defence  with 
which  both  plants  and  animals  are  furnished.  These  are  very 
various,  accommodated  to  the  necessities  of  the  subject,—- 
prickles,  thorns,  acrid  juices,  odours,  a  peculiar  sensibility 
which  shrinks  from  danger,  or  entangles  ana  crushes  the  foe,-— 
stings,  horns,  talons,  claws,  fluids  capable  of  being  ejected  cm 
the  pursuer,  a  bag  or  pouch  for  receiving  the  young,  &c  It 
were  easy  to  shew  that  none  of  all  these  could  be  the  result  of 
habits  of  resistance,  or  of  local  circumstances,  far  less  of  chance, 
to  which  neither  foresight  nor  precaution  can  ever  be  ascribed.^ 
— It  is  of  more  consequence  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  fo 
the  evident  preservation  of  all  animated  beings,  none  of  the 
vital  motions  are  dependant  on  volition,  or  left  wholly  to  the 
care  of  the  individual.  The  heart  beats,  the  lungs  play,  the 
vermicular  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  the  whole  process  of  secie- 

*  Nature  Dduu  v(d.  i.  dial.  15.  '^  In  tbe  year  1707  a  magazine  of  oon 
was  opened  in  the  castle  of  Mentz  which  bad  been  lodged  there  in  157d»  aod 
the  bread  which  was  made  of  it  proved  exceeding  good/'  &c. 

-f-  WiTHERiNG'8  British  Plants,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 

^  Exceptions  from  the  law  of  uniformity  on  this  head,  curious  enough,  may 
be  found  specified  by  Darwin  and  other  naturalists ;  but  these,  so  fiur  fran 
invalidating,  rather  confirm  greatly  our  general  proposition ;  e.  g.  The  holliei 
in  Needwood  forest  have  their  lower  leaves  edged  with  prickles,  but  higher 
up,  where  they  rise  above  being  injured  by  the  browsing  of  BnimiUi>  the  letvei 
have  no  such  defence. 
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tion  and  digestion,  go  on  whether  we  think  of  them  or  not, 
when  we  are  asleep  as  well  as  when  awake.  On  a  similar  prin- 
ciple, the  qrelids  nictate  involuntarily,  to  cleanse  or  de&nd  the 
oigan  of  vision  ;  and  the  wax  is  generated  in  the  ear,  to  pro- 
tect it  £rom  the  intrusion  of  insects  and  small  animals  with 
which  the  atmosphere  abounds,  and  to  preserve  the  proper 
tone  of  the  parts.  Much  too,  that  afterwards  depends  on  voli- 
tion, though  connected  with  safety  or  growth,  is  m  infancy  and 
early  life  ue  dictate  of  instinct,  ever  true  to  its  purpose. 


III.— MECHANICAL  CONTRIVANCE. 

Although  design  may  be  obvious  to  reason  and  common 
sense  where  the  means  employed  are  not  strictly  mechanical, 
yet  when  the  laws  of  physics  are  so  evidently  made  subservient 
to  an  end,  as  to  ffive  moication  of  nice  and  skilful  contrivance, 
the  evidence  of  design  is  still  more  convincing. 

This  argument  is  chosen  by  Dr.  Pa  ley,  who  confines  him- 
self to  it  in  his  Natural  Theology — an  admirable  work,  which 
ought  to  be  read  by  all  who  would  study  with  care  the  question 
at  issue.  He  has  given  the  argument  in  its  best  form,  and 
fortified  it  by  a  lon^  detail  of  instances  well  selected,  naturally 
arranged,  and  described  with  great  perspicuity. — ^The  substance 
of  the  argument,  as  assumed  by  another  eminent  author,  may 
be  given  m  the  following  extract  :^t 

**  When  we  examine  a  watch,  or  any  other  piece  of  machi- 
nery, we  instantly  perceive  marks  of  design.  The  arrange- 
ment of  its  sevend  parts,  and  the  adaptation  of  its  movements 
to  one  result,  shew  it  to  be  a  contrivance  ;  nor  do  we  ever  ima- 
gine the  £Eunilty  of  contriving  to  be  in  the  watch  itself,  but  in 
a  separate  agent.  If  we  turn  from  art  to  nature,  we  behold  a 
vast  magazine  of  contrivances ;  we  see  innumerable  objects  re- 
plete with  the  most  exquisite  design.  [This  is  the  minor  of 
the  argument  which  Dr.  Paley  remarks  is  cumulative,  and  on 
which  ne  has  led  a  proof  of  facts  entirely  satisfactory  to  every 
candid  mind.]  The  human  eye,  for  example,  is  formed  witn 
admirable  skill  for  the  purpose  of  sight ;  the  ear  for  the  func- 
tion of  hearing.  As  in  the  productions  of  art  we  never  think 
of  ascribing  the  power  of  contrivance  to  the  machine  itself,  so 
we  are  certain  the  skill  displayed  in  the  human  structure  is  not 
a  property  of  man,  since  he  is  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
his  own  formation.  If  there  be  an  inseparable  relation  between 
the  ideas  of  a  contrivance  and  a  contriver ;  and  it  be  evident  in 
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regard  to  the  human  structure,  that  the  dteighing  agent  is  not 
man  himself,  there  must  undeniably  he  some  separate  invisible 
being,  who  is  his  former.  This  great  Being  we  mdicate  by  th^ 
appdlation  of  Deity.''* 

If  every  indication  of  contrivance  that  exists  in  a  watch,  or 
any  other  piece  of  mechanism,  shall  he  found  ih  n&ture,  and 
with  a  difibrence  on  the  side  of  nature  greatly  tb  its  advantage, 
reason  demands  that  the  satne  allowances  be  made  and  the  same 
principles  recognised  in  judging  of  the  one  and  the  other. 

Now  in  regard  to  the  watch,  it  would  not  invalidate  the  con- 
clusion to  be  drawn  from  the  marks  of  contrivance, — first,  that 
we  had  never  seen  a  watch  made,  nor  known  an  artist  capable 
of  making  one,  or  that  we  were  incapable  of  producing  such  a 
piece  of  mechanism  ourselves ; — second,  that  it  tnight  be  put 
out  of  order  or  sometimes  went  wrong ;— third,  that  there  were 
^  fbw  parts  of  it  concerning  which  We  eithet  could  not  discover, 
or  had  not  yet  discovered,  in  what  manner  they  contributed  to 
the  effect. 

Again,  no  man  in  his  senses  could  think  that  the  mechanism 
was  sufficiently  accounted  for  by  saying, — ^first,  that  it  was  one 
of  the  many  possible  combinations  of  material  forms  ;^-or 
second,  that  there  existed  in  things  a  principle  of  ordfsr,  which 
had  spontaneously  disposed  the  parts  of  the  watch  into  their 
present  form  and  situation ;— K)r  third,  that  the  whole  was  the 
result  of  the  laws  of  metallic  nature : — ^much  less  would  he  be 
driven  out  of  his  conclusion,  by  being  told  that  he  knew  no- 
thing at  all  of  the  matter. 

In  fine,  since  there  is  succession  in  natmre,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  simile  from  art,  that  the  estimate  of  right  reason 
may  be  fully  ascertained,  let  us  suppose  that  the  watch  had  the 
power  of  producing  another  like  itself, — then,  first,  this  would 
greatly  increase  our  admiration  of  the  skill  of  the  contriver  ;— 
second,  although  he  might  be  only  indirectly  the  maker  of  those 
produced  in  succession,  the  argument  for  an  original  contriver 
would  still  remain  good  ;-*-third,  although  it  might  be  no  longer 
probable  that  the  watch  we  possessed  proce^ed  immediately 
from  the  hand  of  the  artificer,  the  artificer  must  still  be  sup- 
posed, the  marks  of  contrivance  not  being  otherwise  accounted 
for ; — nor,  fourth,  is  any  thing  gained  by  running  the  difficulty 
farther  back,  for  it  is  not  thereby  lessened,  so  as  to  afibrd  a 
prospect  of  its  being  exhausted,  since  the  question  will  ever 

*  kALL*s  Ser.  m  InfidelUy, — which  in  regard  to  the  moral  consequences  of 
Atheism,  deserves  to  be  deeply  pondered. 
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tteat^  who  produced  the  first,  and  formed  with  it  the  apparatus 
fiir  producing  others  ? — fifth,  the  maker  of  the  first  would  be 
acknowledged  as  in  truth  the  maker  of  every  other  produted  by 
it.* 

The  argument  thus  fenced  is  made  out  by  induction  of  par^ 
ticulaTs,  To  preserve  entire  the  interest  of  Dr.  Paley^s  very 
able  work  on  this  subject,  it  shall  be  our  endeavour  to  avoid, 
as  far  as  can  be  done  with  propriety,  merely  retailing  the  facts 
be  has  adduced,  and  rather  to  show  how  easily  the  proo&  might 
keincreaaed. 

I.  The  structure  of  the  eye,  however,  cannot  well  be  omit- 
ted. We  only  remark  that  the  defect  of  the  best  formed  tele- 
scopes is  well  known.  In  consequence  of  the  spherical  figure 
of  the  glasses,  the  focus  of  those  rays  which  fall  near  to  the 
limb  of  the  glass,  and  of  such  as  pass  near  to  its  centre  do  not 
eoincide.  This  defect,  after  various  attempts  to  obviate  it,  has 
been  judged  irremediable.  But  although  men  have  in  this  in- 
stance found  that  there  are  bounds  placed  to  their  utmost  skill 
tad  ingenuity,  the  error  is  entirely  prevented  in  the  human 
ere,  by  the  curious  construction  of  the  crystalline  humour, 
tne  principal  refracting  lens  of  the  organ  of  vision,  which  gra- 
dually increasing  in  density  from  the  limb  to  the  centre,  coun- 
teracts, by  the  wonderfril  variation  of  refractive  power,  the  dis- 
advantage that  would  otherwise  have  been  felt.  Must  the 
instmnieBt  be  the  result  of  contrivance,  and  the  perfection  of 
contrivance  be  denied  in  the  structure  of  the  eye  ?  Or  shall 
we  not  admit  the  existence  of  a  cause,  who  is  neither  the  eye 
itself  nor  any  part  of  its  mechanism,  to  whom  nothing  is  impos- 
sible and  whose  skill  nothing  can  surmount  ? — The  hands  may 
be  hardened  by  labour,  but  will  any  man  in  the  right  exercise 
•f  reason  pretend  that  the  habit  of  seeing  has  produced  the 
T^  meant  of  sight  ?  Could  the  habits  of  msects^  and  of  birds 
produce  that  diversity  in  the  organ  of  vision  which  is  so  admi- 
rably adapted  to  their  respective  destinies,  and  the  mechanism 
of  whidi  has  equally  attracted  the  attention  of  the  curious  P 

*  Paley,  Nat  TlML^This  is  the  substance  of  the  argument — For  cau- 
tioa  it  mint  be  observed,  that  no  concession  of  the  immediate  agency  of  the 
contriver  of  Nature  in  the  succession  of  plants  and  animals,  is  intended ;  but 
though  thie  simile  fails  in  this  point  the  argument  is  strengthened.  If  a  first 
intelligent  eaiise  must  be  admitted,  though  he  were  not  directly  the  author  of 
what  is  produced  in  succession,  much  more  if  the  things  thus  produced  be 
such  as  to  require  and  evince  his  immediate  agency  as  truly  as  the  parent 
creftture  first  made^  perhaps  as  astonishingly  were  we  not  so  uuiuliar  with  the 
mode  of  ittccession. 
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II.  The  mechanical  principles  on  which  ttrenffth  is  combined 
with  lightness,— or  the  proportion  of  strength  greatly  aug* 
mented  beyond  the  quantum  of  matter  employed,— or  the 
power  of  resistance  secured  without  a  needless  waste  of  matter, 
— are  constantly  observed  in  the  system  of  nature.  Thus  the 
reeds  of  com,  and  other  tall-growing  herbaceous  plants,  whicb 
have  a  weighty  head  to  support,  are  hoUoWy  and  by  this  meaiw 
while  no  matter  is  unnecessarily  wasted,  the  strraigth  of  the 
stalk,  like  that  of  an  iron  tube  or  hollow  pillar,  is  increased ; 
it  is  capable  of  supporting  the  ear,  and  bringing  it  to  perfiscticRi 
by  exposing  it  duly  to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  the  air.  The 
young  shoots  of  trees,  also,  while  in  their  soft  and  herbaceous 
state,  especially  of  those  that  shoot  up  quickly,  consist  of  a 
thin  rina  of  firm  woody  fibres  on  the  outside  oidy,  while  the 
inside  is  filled  with  a  spuninr  matter  called  pith ;  thus  the  dia* 
meter  of  the  shoot  is  ^aS^  augmented  in^  proDortion  to  it. 
solid  contents,  and  the  shoot  is  capable  of  making  a  much 
greater  resistance  than  it  could  otherwise  have  done.  But 
when  by  age  the  woody  fibres  have  acquired  a  firmer  consist- 
encc,  the  pith  is  gradui^  diminished  m  size  till  at  length  it 
is  wholly  obliterated.  This  beautiful  economy  will  be  found 
to  apply,  not  only  to  vegetable,  but  to  animal  productions. 
Had  the  quills  of  the  wing  and  tail  feathers  in  fowls  been  eadi 
a  mass  of  solid  matter,  they  would  have  formed  an  insupport- 
able weight,  and  been  obviously  unsuitable  to  the  purpose  of 
Hying ;  on  the  other  hand,  had  the  whole  of  the  matter  proper 
for  constituting  any  single  quill  been  reduced  into  one  soud  bar 
instead  of  a  tune,  it  would  not  have  possessed,  perhaps,  one 
hundredth  part  of  the  strength  which  is  equally  requisite  to  fit 
it  for  its  use.  In  animals  the  bones,  too,  whicn  have  the  prin- 
cipal weight  to  support,  are  all  hollow. — Similar  remarks  might 
be  made  on  the  combination  of  lightness,  pliability  and  strength, 
in  the  texture  of  the  muscles,  and  the  adaptation  of  the  hgji^ 
ments  in  the  animal  firame. 

III.  Referring  to  the  work  already  commended,  for  a  suffi- 
ciently fiill,  and  almost  to  every  capacity  intelligible  view  of 
the  mechanical  structure  and  arrangement  of  the  bones,  muscles, 
and  vessels  of  animal  bodies,* — it  shall  be  enough  to  mention, 
that  the  muscular  fibre  which  is  transversely  laid  in  other  cases, 
has  a  spiral  texture  in  the  heart,  a  sign  of  original  adaptation, 
no  other  form  being  suited  to  the  peculiar  contractions  on  which 
the  proper  function  of  that  most  important  vitrl  organ  depends. 

*  Paley,  NaL  Theol,  ch.  viii.  be.  x. 
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IV.  Besides  the  relations  of  interior  structure  in  living  be- 
ings to  inanimate  nature,  evident  marks  of  contrivance  appear, 
in  die  adaptation  of  their  exterior  form  to  the  elements  with 
^uch  they  are  surrounded.  If  the  world  of  waters  was  to  be 
npleniahed  with  inhabitants,  an  organization  different  from 
tut  of  those  who  walk  the  earth  or  wing  the  air  must  be  re* 
qoisite.  The  whole  structure  of  fishes  is,  accordingly,  the  best 
idspted  on  mechanical  principles  to  the  dement  in  which  they 
live.  Some  are  admirably  fitted  by  their  shape  for  cleaving 
the  flood  with  rapidity ;  none  have  any  lateral  projecting  mem- 
knealcolated  to  retard  their  course.  Expiration  could  not 
iril  be  eflSBCted  in  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ;  but  we  find  in  the 
gills,  aa  apparatus  for  passing  the  water  regularly  over  the 
(Rgan  fitted  finr  imbibing  the  vital  principle  of  the  air  which 
die  wster  contains.  The  fins  on  the  back  of  the  fish,  with  a 
dope  or  elevation  proportioned  to  the  quickness  of  movement 
fir  irfiich  it  is  destined,  preserve  its  poise,  while  those  under 
the  belly  serve  the  various  purposes  of  oars — in  advancing  the 
body,  turning  it,  changing  its  velocity,  or  even  arresting  its 
eourae.  The  tail,  strong,  pliant  and  active,  is  a  helm  properly 
muated,  and  at  the  same  time  contributes  by  its  playing  to 
idvanee  the  head,  like  an  oar  at  the  stem  of  a  boat.  And 
then,  upon  die  principle  that  a  body  will  swim  only  when 
lighter  tnan  that  quantity  of  the  fluid  whose  place  it  fills,  the 
aur4iag  is  calculated  to  increase  or  diminish  the  specific  gravity, 
ind  in  some  the  volume,  of  the  fish,  and  thus  enable  him  to 
rise  to  the  top,  sink  to  die  bottom,  or  continue  suspended  at 
any  determinate  depth.-— Birds  who  cannot  by  any  process  of 
this  kind  be  either  rendered  lighter,  or  brought  to  an  equal 
pcnse  widi  die  quantity  of  air  they  displace,  are  furnished  with 
wings  su£Beiently  strong  for  elevating  their  bodies,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  pliant  as  to  give  place  m  a  certain  d^pree  to  the 
cnrrent  which  is  struck,  that  the  apparatus  be  not  injured. 
What  an  admirable  piece  of  mechanisnr  is  a  feather,  all  its  fila- 
ments sloped  in  the  proper  direction,  and  hooked  together  with 
the  due  degree  of  adhesion,  which  when  occasionally  disturbed, 
is  instandy  resumed !  As  lightness,  however,  is  requisite,  the 
bones  of  birds,  though  solid  and  substantial  enough,  to  keep 
their  bodies  together,  are  notwithstanding  so  small  and  hollow, 
that  dieyjnake  no  considerable  addition  to  the  weight  of  their 
flesh.  The  body  of  a  bird  is  neither  very  massive,  nor  equally 
thick  in  all  its  parts ;  but  well  disposed  for  flight,  sharp  before, 
and  gradually  mcreasing  to  its  proper  bulk  or  dimensions. 


^w%/vx/xc»i  iiiuscie  small.     In  birds  th( 

admirably  fitting  them   for  moving  thr 
light  element,  in  which  the  anterior  exti 
the  office  of  oars.     In  order  to  agitate 
these  extremities  require  and  are  seen 
d^ree  of  extension  in  the  form  of  win 
expanding.     For  moving  force,  the  pect 
ingly  thioL  and  ample.     To  affi)rd  sucl 
receptacle,  the  sternum  is  broad  and  ossific 
on  ttie  middle  called  the  brisket,  and  thi 
projection  which  this  forms  on  the  stemui 
there  is  no  analogy  among  quadrupeds. 

1>laced  before  the  sternum,  evidently  to  pre 
owered  from  approaching  one  another,  ai 
the  breast.     Tne  lungs  too,  instead  of  bei 
in  a  bag  as  in  man  and  the  quadrupeds,  a 
birds,  without  any  envelope,  pierced  with 
into  a  vescide ;  and  the  whole  abdomen  is  f 
whidi  being  inflated,  considerably  augmen 
bird,  and  render  it  specifically  lighter,  ansi 
best  adapted  to  the  density  of  the  body 
element  to  be  traversed,  the  same  purpo 
already  noticed  in  fishes.    This  structure  of 
time  that  which  fits  the  creature  for  subl 
Tents  them  from  being  torn  in  rapid  descc 
now  for  an  exception.     We  find  it  in  the  ( 
creature  which,  while  it  retains  its  place  am 
certain  alt«rnfir»«o  ;^  aL- 
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tke  body  rendered  necessary.  The  other  is  inserted  behind  at 
the  OS  pubis.  The  pectoral  muscle  is  much  smaller  than  the 
sternum,  scarcely  corering  a  third  part  of  it,  and  covered  with 
&t  which  forms  a  cushion  for  the  anterior  callosity.  The  air 
vescides  are  reduced  both  with  r^ard  to  number  and  capacity. 
There  was  no  need  of  the  finrk ;  it  exists,  however,  as — m  con- 
nexioii  with  outward  fbrm— «  mark  of  the  interior  construction 
ofafiywl;  but  being  divided  at  the  base,  it  is  unfitted  ibr 
answering  the  same  purpose  as  in  other  fowls.  The  feathers, 
though  of  exquisite  fitbnc,  entirely  precluding  the  idea  of  mere 
rudiments  in  a  yet  unfmished  being,  are  all  detached  filaments 
without  adhesion,  clearly  not  suited  to  the  purpose  of  flying. 

IV. INSTINCT. 

So  much  do  the  wonders  of  what  is  commonly  denominated 
Instinct  press  themselves  on  the  observation  of  mankind,  that 
no  detail  ^instances  can  be  requisite  to  prove  its  existence. 
Curious  as  the  subject  is,  however,  it  has  not  yet  been  inves- 
tigated with  the  care  it  deserves.  We  are  unable  in  some 
cases  to  distinffuish  between  instinct  and  appetite,  in  others  to 
mark  the  precise  point  where  instinct  terminates  and  the  in- 
fluence of  instruction  begins,  or  to  discriminate  it  from  certain 
degrees  of  intelligence  influencing  choice.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  so  minutely  accurate ;  enough  may  be  found  for  our 
purpose,  in  a  general  definition,  as  the  basis  ci  two  propositions, 
and  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Natural  Theology^  ch.  xviii. 
xix.,  for  illustrations  which  he  can  easily  arrange  under  the 
mie  or  die  other. 

I.  Instincts  are  certain  propensities  undirected  by  reason^ 
prior  to  experience,  and  inoepcndent  of  instruction. — Perhaps 
we  mirht  be  allowed,  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  to  say  that 
some  instinets  are  occasional  and  others  are  permanent.  The 
first  term  we  would  apply  to  those  eases  in  which  the  propen- 
sity vaguely  denominate  instinct  is  called  into  action  but 
seldom,  and  rather  by  artificial  than  by  natural  circumstances. 
It  is  in  these  cases,  and  chiefly  because  of  the  deviation  from 
what  is  usual,  that  the  actions  or  expedients  imputed  to  in- 
stinct have  been  thought  to  indicate  a  certain  degree  of  intel- 
ligence influencing  choice.  In  all  other  cases  the  animal  maj 
be  ooDceived  to  go  on  somewhat  like  a  machine,  but  here  is 
selection,  such  as  would  have  been  the  result  of  the  most  cor- 
net  judgment  or  reason  in  like  circumstances ;  and  as  the 
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spectator  or  inquirer  is  a  rational  being  accustomed  to  act  from 
motives,  he  feels  strongly  impelled  to  interpret  the  actions  and  ex* 
pedients  of  the  most  insignificant  animals  upon  the  same  princi- 
ple, in  all  these  cases  of  deviation.*  We  are  apt  to  err,  however, 
though  without  intention,  in  judging  analogically  of  other  ani- 
mals by  our  own  habits,  when  there  is  nothing  to  support  the 
analogy ;  and  therefore,  if  there  be  no  other  facts  sufficient  to 
prove  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  supposed  to  be  displayed 
m  the  cases  referred  to,  really  and  permanently  belongs  to  the 
animal,  we  ought  still  even  in  these  cases  to  abide  by  the  idea 
of  instinct  as  a  propensity  undirected  by  reason,  however  inex- 
plicable the  subject  may  be ;  and  in  its  own  sphere,  it  is  not 
perhaps  more  inexplicable  than  the  operations  of  reason,  which 
we  thmk  we  understand,  because  they  are  so  familiar  to  us* 
The  truth  of  the  definition  will  be  readily  admitted  with  re- 
gard to  permanent  instincts,  or  those  which  are  called  into 
action  by  natural  circumstances.  The  hen,  who  shews  a  pro^ 
pensity  to  incubation,  gives  no  evidence  of  intelligence  even  im 
that  very  matter,  since  she  will  sit  upon  unimpregnated  eggs, 
or  upon  pieces  of  chalk,  and  easily  receives  the  eggs  of  the 
duck  or  the  partridge  instead  of  her  own.  Neither  can  we  be- 
lieve that  the  bee  understands  the  mathematical  principles 
upon  which  its  cells  are  constructed,  or  that  the  lion-«nt  nas 
reasoned  about  the  form  and  site  of  its  pit.  Instinct  operates 
with  the  most  undeviating  power  among  those  animals  whose 
faculties  are  of  the  lowest  order.  It  is  clearly  a  pnqpensity 
prior  to  all  experience  and  instruction.  <<  The  chick  of  toe 
common  dunghill-fowl,  no  sooner  breaks  the  shell  than  it  un- 
derstands the  cluck  of  its  mother,  and  obeys  her  with  the  most 
prompt  alacrity.  The  very  day  it  is  hatched,  if  a  kite  appear 
in  the  air,  it  discovers  the  most  evident  sympt(nns  of  terror, 
while  other  creatures  of  larger  siee  are  suffered  to  move  about 
without  occasioning  any  sort  of  alarm.  The  duckling,  in  like 
manner,  the  very  first  time  it  sees  the  water,  runs  towards  it, 
and  plunges  at  once  into  the  pool,  not  only  without  the  aid  ^ 

*  See  a  paper  on  the  apparent  intelligenee  sImwb  by  Anta,  Cfmmdkn, 
Koa.  156»  157 ;  and  the  interesting  obaenrations  and  experimenta  in  Hvixa 
on  Anis,  with  the  concluding  remarks  in  the  Edmhirgk  JReviem  of  that  woik. 
—A  bee,  superintending  the  structure  of  cells  by  those  who  fumislied  the 
plates  of  wax,  was  remtfked  to  have  been  somehow  or  other  apprised  of  a 
foundation  being  inaccurately  laid  by  a  worker,  which  it  immediately  altarcdL 
Other  instances  of  approach  to  reason  and  reflection,  apt  to  strike  inth 
siderable  surprise,  repeatedly  occur  in  Kjhby  and  Sr£NC£*8 
the  details  in  the  EnterUtmmg  Library^  on  Insects. 
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maternal  invitation,  but  in  spite  of  the  utmost  efforts  of  the 
hen  (if  it  has  been  so  hatched)  to  prevent  it.**^  * 

II. — ^The  existence  and  allotments  of  instinct  afford  power- 
felly  convincing  evidence  of  design. — It  is  a  peculiar  propen- 
nty  adapted  to  many  necessary  and  valuable  purposes.  With- 
oat  it  the  distinction  of  classes  among  animated  beings  would 
hive  been  plainly  impracticable ;  or  if  such  distinction  had 
existed,  many  would  have  been  in  danger  of  perishing.  Either 
ill  must  have  been  rational,  and  formed  at  the  same  time  in 
maturity,  or  something  capable  of  answering  the  purposes  of 
veason,  and  with  infiftllible  certainty,  must  have  b^  given  to 
the  aininals  destitute  of  it ;  and  this  compensating  principle,  in 
order  to  oo-exist  with  the  want  of  reason,  must  have  been 
Emited  to  that  class  of  necessities  which,  although  reason  be 
withheld,  are  essential  to  animated  beings,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  avoided.  Such  precisely  is  Instinct.  It  compensates  for 
the  want  of  a  reasoning  power  m  regard  to  all  these  necessities, 
and  it  shews  itself  most  in  animals  whose  faculties  are  of  the 
lowest  order, — ^who  could  not  be  cared  for,  guided,  and  directed 

5f  others,  and  who  are  in  no  respect  responsible  to  man.  The 
lotments  of  it  are  wonderful.  They  not  only  contribute  to 
the  distinction  of  orders  among  those  who  are  guided  by  it,  but 
present  a  striking  accommodation  in  measure  and  degree  to 
the  habits  and  destinies  of  each  order,  and  particularly  to  the 
necessities  of  the  young.  The  different  kinds  of  birds  are  dis- 
criminated from  one  another  as  truly  by  the  construction  and 
site  of  their  nests,  as  by  their  shape,  their  colours,  or  their 
aoDff.  Their  organical  structure,  and  the  diversity  to  be  seen 
in  tine  site  and  appearance  of  their  eggs,  did  not  proceed  from 
themselves,  but  tne  structure  of  their  nests,  however  it  may  be 
influenced  by  these,  as  clearly  belongs  to  the  distinction  of 
genera  and  species ;  and  thus  indicating  the  same  design  with 
the  former,  must  be  traced  to  the  same  supreme  and  all-dis- 
posing intellect. 

One  great  business  intrusted  to  instinct  is  the  preservation 
of  the  individual  or  the  kind ;  and  this  appears  in  many  cases 
in  which  sexual  appetite  has  no  concern.  How  clear  is  the 
evidence  of  this  design  in  the  propensity  of  birds  to  hang  their 
nests  on  the  outermost  boughs,  m  those  countries  where  they 
sre  apt  to  be  annoyed  by  monkeys, — the  natural  inhabitants  of 
trees !  Caterpillars,  too,  who  do  not  propagate,  but  in  whom 

*  AMDEafON*B  Reereatiatu,  No.  1. 
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the  race  must  be  preserved,  when  they  prepare  a  retreat  for 
themselves,  seem  to  fiiresee  the  length  of  tmie  during  which 
they  are  to  remain  in  the  chrysalis  state,  and  according  to  this 
circumstance  regulate  the  sohdity  and  position  of  their  tombs. 
Some  who  are  to  remain  but  a  few  days,  choose  a  tender  leaf 
and  moisten  it  with  gum.  The  leaf  bends  gradually,  twists 
itself  up,  and  dries  round  the  animal,  who  is  there  quickly 
matured  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  Others  merely  lospend 
themselves  by  a  thread  or  drop  of  glue  to  a  vine  prop,  and 
wait  their  change.  But  those  who  are  to  pass  the  winter  in 
the  chrysalis  state  take  other  precautions,  (if  the  expression  be 
allowed,)  seek  the  shelter  of  some  house  or  other  covert,  and 
there  incrust  themselves  in  a  more  durable  vault.  Moths  whe 
fly  in  the  evenings  before  the  twilight  is  gone,  and  in  the  sum* 
mer  months  when  it  disappears  but  for  a  short  time^  live  for 
several  days,  and  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  enjoying  exist- 
ence, and  continuing  the  species.  These,  it  is  well  Known, 
may  be  attracted  by  a  candle,  and  are  prevented  by  no  instinct 
firom  perishing  in  tne  flame.  But  the  ephemeral  fly,  which  is 
produced  during  the  darkness  of  night,  and  has  but  an  hour  or 
two  to  live  for  the  purposes  of  nature,  though  it  be  equally  at- 
tracted by  a  light,  is  yet  repelled  by  its  instinct  from  ruiiiing 
to  the  flame ;  and  if  a  torcn  be  held  up  at  the  time  of  their 
emanation  firom  the  waters,  myriads  will  resort  to  it  and  fly  ia 
circles  around  it  at  a  convenient  distance.  But  fiur  this  instinct 
it  might  have  been  in  the  power  of  man,  by  kindling  large  fires, 
to  have  destroyed  the  whole  race.*  The  working  oees  are  d 
neither  sex,  yet  how  solicitous  are  they  about  the  preservation 
of  the  species  !  And  as  this  greatly  depends  on  their  own  ex- 
istence, a  portion  of  their  labour  is  most  anxiously  devoted  to 
the  treasuring  up  a  store  of  food  for  the  season  in  which  it  is 
not  to  be  found. 

Besides  the  discrimination  and  preservation  of  the  different 
orders  of  animated  beings,  the  manner  in  which  the  force  of 
instinct  is  proportioned  to  the  exigency  of  the  case,  is  a  farther 

*  Tlie  pbenomenon  referred  to  is  ttrikinglj  eicbibited  on  the  waters  of  Hib 
Seine.  Mmiv  of  the  ParisianK,  aware  of  the  time  when  it  may  be  expects^ 
assemble  on  the  banks  with  lights,  and  guarding  their  mouths  and  nostTils» 
that  they  may  not  be  suffocated  with  the  immense  swarm  rising  from  the 
river,  are  amused  and  delighted  with  the  brilliant  circles  formed  around  tkem, 
the  transparent  shining  wings  of  the  insects  reflecting  all  the  colours  of  the 
rainbow.  The  emanation  takes  place  in  August.  The  swarm  begins  to  niae 
between  ten  o*clock  and  midnight,  and  in  the  morning  lies  dead  on  the  bankk 
sometimes  more  than  a  foot  in  thickness,  besides  the  myriads  immersed  in 
the  river. 
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evidence  of  design.  The  idea  of  relation  previously  intended 
and  recognised  by  a  First  Cause  planning  his  work,  is  strongly 
impressed  on  the  mihd.  The  chick  understands  the  voice  of 
the  hen,  can  balance  its  body,  can  walk  and  run  as  soon  as  it 
breaks  from  the  shell.  But  ^^  an  infant  is  the  most  helpless  of 
all  beings ;  no  danger  alarms  it,  nor  can  it  make  the  smallest 
efixrt  to  preserve  itself.  A  tiger  may  approach  it  without  oc- 
fiiioning  terror ;  nor  would  it  attempt  to  screen  itself  though 
the  lion^s  mouth  were  opened  to  devour  it.  The  voice  of  the 
mother  is  not  understood  for  many  weeks^  and  knowledge  is 
aeouiied  but  by  slow  degrees  in  consequence  of  a  development 
of  Its  rational  faculties.^  Now,  not  to  mention,  that  if  its  pro- 
gress be  slow,  its  ultimate  attainments  are  far  superior  to  those 
of  other  animals,  the  necessity  of  varied  and  powerful  instinct 
is  not  the  same,  for  the  parents  of  the  human  being  are  both 
rational  and  responsible ;  and  full  scope  is  left  for  the  exercise 
of  that  care  about  their  offspring,  which,  while  it  is  rewarded 
by  manifold  pleasures,  converts  parental  intelligence,  affection, 
and  moral  obligation,  to  all  the  purposes  answered  by  instinct 
in  the  young  ot  other  classes, — and  to  higher  purposes,  on  a 
plan  suited  at  once  to  the  d^ity  of  our  race,  and  our  high 
susceptibility  of  moral  and  intellectual  improvement. 

No  theones  that  have  been  devised  to  account  for  instinct, 
can  affect  the  argument  so  far  as  it  bears  on  the  evidence  of 
design.  Say  that  the  instincts  of  animals  are  analogous  to  the 
irritability  of  plants,  by  which  the  impressions  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  increase  or  diminution  of  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere,  &c. 
contract  or  expand  them  ;  still,  the  instinct  in  the  one  depart* 
ment  of  nature,  like  the  irritability  in  the  other,  has  an  evident 
direction  to  certain  useful  purposes,  which  it  will  ever  accom- 
plish. No  matter  how  the  fact  be  explained,  the  proof  of  design 
demonstrative  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause  contemplating  the 
relations  and  necessities  of  his  works,  will  be  as  valid  as  ever. 
One  theory  *^  resolves  instinct  into  sensation,  and  asserts  that 
what  seems  to  have  a  view  to  the  future  is  accounted  for  by  the 
present  disposition  of  the  animal,  e.  g.  incubation  is  prompted 
Dj  the  pleasure  arising  from  the  pressure  of  the  smooth  convex 
shells  on  the  abdomen  of  the  fowl.  But  this  does  not  lessen 
the  force  of  the  argument,  for  why  is  the  pleasure  given,  or 
wh^  does  the  organization  on  which  it  depends  exist,  but  in  r^ 
IaIioh  to  the  future  ?^* 

*  f  AUY,  NaL  TheoL  cb.  zviik 
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a  twofold  method  of  reasoning  from  final  causes.— 

which  exists  for  an  end  does  not  exist  for  itself, 

sequently  is    not   necessarily   existent.     But    all   the 

Icpartments  of  nature  exist  for  an   end ;  therefore  no 

is  necessarily  existent.     The   major  is  universally 

t  the  minor  will  of  course  be  denied  by  the  atheist. 

\  hold  that  Nature  exhibits  no  fixed  ends  ;  and  that 

e  of  final  causes  is  a  mere  chimera, — that  the  eye 

^ade  for  seeing,  nor  the  ear  for  hearing,  nor  the  sun 

5  light,  8ic.     It  is  easy  to  demonstrate,  however,  that 

t  parts  of  the  universe  exist  each  for  some  special 

d  that  all  of  them  in  their  several  relations,  con- 

|and  combinations  are  directed  to  one  great  end — the 

n  of  the  whole,  and  in  order  to  this,  the  preservation 

■ticular  part.     The  conclusion  will  be,  that  since  this 

_^  e  of  the  whole,  no  single  part  can  he  regarded   as  a 

Mssarily  existent ;  and  what  may  he  affirmed  of  each 

irts  distinctly  in  succession  must  be  applicable  to  the 

This,  then,  may  be  considered  as  the^^r^f  step  in  the 

""  c  second. 
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perfect.  If  the  present  sensations  of  the  female  among  birds 
Mem  to  aocoimt  for  her  propensity  to  sit  on  her  eggs,  what 
shall  we  say  of  the  neuters  among  bees,  to  whom  the  eggs  do 
not  belong  ?  They  have  no  sexual  feelings,  yet  they  labcnriously 
prepare  the  nest  in  which  the  eggs  are  to  be  deposited,  seem  to 
anaentand  the  necessities  of  the  female,  and  to  calculate  the 
Toy  number  of  ^gs  to  be  laid.  Allow  that  an  appropriate 
sensation  has  been  given  them  by  their  Maker,  (for  who  else 
could  give  it,)  and  that  this  prompts  them  to  provide  for  the 
business  of  propagation  or  for  laying  up  the  requisite  stores  of 
fcod,  still  no  sensation  whatever  can  account  for  that  skill,  the 
ittribute  of  reason,  which  appears  in  the  construction  of  the 
cells  where  the  e^s  and  food  are  deposited, — ^and  even  in  re- 
gulatiiig  the  sensations  supposed.  The  insect  knows  no  more 
of  the  matter  than  the  machme  which  teases  and  produces  in 
due  succession  the  rolls  of  cotton,  spins  it  into  thread,  or  coils 
it  into  skeins.  The  structiure  of  a  cell  by  the  process  of  in- 
stincty  as  &r  as  intelligence  is  concerned,  just  resembles  the 
production  of  those  plants  by  the  process  of  vecetation  which 
afford  the  appropriate  nidi  or  nests  to  other  species  of  insects ; 
that  is,  however  different  the  means,  their  adaptation  in  the 
one  case  and  the  other,  with  their  respective  relations  to  the 
end,  are  entirely  the  work  of  the  Almichty  ;  and  on  this  head 
the  hcts  are  of  the  same  order  with  others  in  nature,  not  usu- 
ally imputed  to  instinct,  because  supposed  to  be  less  in  the 
power  of  the  animal, — as,  for  example,  that  pucerons  should 
be  viviparous  in  summer  when  food  abounds,  and  oviparous  in 
autumn  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  destruction  by  the  severity 
of  winter. — It  is  not  meant  to  affirm  that  insects  or  animak 
acting  by  instinct  are  mere  machines,  but  that  they  are  so  in 
point  of  intelligence,  or  the  skill  which  ensures  and  infallibly 
produces  the  effect.  They  are  living  machines,  in  which  it 
may  be  said  the  principle  of  perpetual  motion  is  employed,  and 
to  the  best  purpose,  superseding  the  application  of  external 
fiirce ;  not,  however,  continuing  the  action,  but  capable  of  sus- 
pending and  renewing  it  in  the  proper  circumstances.  The 
formation  of  such  madiines,  so  fSu  oeyond  all  the  power  of  art, 
shews  a  skill  and  contrivance  which  certainly  argues  an  Intelli- 
gent and  Perfect  Cause.  But  from  the  complexion  of  the 
machine,  all  its  actings  (we  shall  call  them  rather  than  motions) 
must  be  sustained  and  regulated  by  the  same  cause,  and  to  him 
alime  must  be  ascribed  the  continual  contrivance  evinced  in  all 
the  results  of  their  acting. 
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principle  of  universal  amelioration  in  nature.  AH  the  proper- 
ties of  matter,  common  or  specific,  with  the  laws  connectel 
with  them,  and  all  its  arrangements  agreeably  to  these  lawi| 
are  solely  adapted  for  preserving  the  system  ob  it  (m.  Instead 
of  tending  to  improve  it  by  inducing  any  new  or  saperior  or- 
ganization, they  only  determine  the  perpetuity  of  the  iHCSCUi 
structure,  and  the  peipetuit^  of  matter  m  its  physical  modi- 
fications, while  they  leave  it  susceptible  of  those  dumgei  uf 
form,  &c.,  by  art  and  other  means,  whidi  may  oontribase  to 
the  comfort  of  mankind  or  the  purposes  of  nature. 

II.  Let  us  once  more  lift  our  eyes  to  the  heavens,  and 
glance  at  the  arrangement,  the  compensations,  the  countene- 
tions,  the  provisions  against  disturbance,  and  the  niody-aoca- 
rate  mathematical  adjustment  of  all  the  bodies  in  our  phmetaiy 
system. 

All  the  planets  move  nearly  in  the  plane  of  the  edipde,  ts 
indicate  their  rdation  to  one  another  as  parts  of  one  system ; 
yet  not  exactly  in  that  plane,  to  prevent  continual  occultations. 
It  was  necessary  they  should  move  in  the  same  diiecdon. 
They  must,  however,  be  projected  at  certain  determinate  dis» 
tances,  to  guard  against  the  perturbation  which  would  other* 
wise  be  occasioned  by  mutual  attraction.  The  distances  are 
such  as  preclude  the  danger  that  might  have  arisen  firom  this 
cause ;  and  such  as  indicate  a  due  respect,  not  only  to  the  mass 
of  the  planet,  but  to  the  number  and  order  of  the  satellites  widi 
which  some  of  the  planets  are  attended,  and  the  attraction  of 
which  had  also  to  be  taken  into  the  count.  For  if  the  planets 
were  to  be  projected  at  certain  determinate  distances,  this  was  a 
new  consideration, — the  provision  to  be  made  for  light  and  heat 
to  those  which  should  be  far  removed  from  the  fountain  of 
both.  That  their  relation  to  the  sun  on  these  heads  was  oon* 
templated,  may  be  evident  from  three  things,  in  which  the  ac- 
commodation is  so  striking  and  so  much  out  of  the  line  of 
natural  causes,  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  owing  to  chance. 

1.  The  position  of  their  axes,  and  the  height  and  density 
of  their  atmospheres,  already  remarked  as  proofs  of  design. 

2.  The  existence  of  moons.  The  earth  is  the  first  planet 
with  a  satellite.  One  is  sufficient,  and  one  exists.  A  Ood 
cannot  be  considered  as  dependant  on  one  species  of  means  lor 
the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  He  might  choose  to  in- 
dicate this  by  deviating  from  the  plan  of  satellites,  after  pass- 
ing into  that  region  in  which  a  compensation  for  the  want  ct 
light  had  been  shewn  to  be  necessary  or  proper  by  the  forma- 
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tion  of  our  moon.     Man,  aocordinglv)  and  the  four  lately  dis- 
covered pluets,  are  otherwise  provided.     By  these  four,  the 
great  interval  between  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  filled,  though  in  a 
jffis^H^*'  way.     Th^  move  nearly  at  the  same  distanee  from 
ttie  wan^  and  have  their  perihelion  in  the  same  quarter  of  the 
heavens.     Aa  regards  light,  they  may  have  much  benefit  both 
fiom  Man  and  Jupiter.     If  the  inhabitants  of  Mars  have  not 
some  peculiar  conformation  of  the  eye  adapted  to  their  quantity 
of  lightf  thdr  distance  from  the  sun  and  want  of  a  moon  may 
be  compensated- by  theplanet^s  being  phosphorescent — giving 
out  in  tne  night  the  lignt  it  has  imbibed  during  the  day.    Ju* 
piter  is  provided  with  four  moons,  the  third  and  fourth  of 
whidi  must  give  much  light,  since  they  are  so  large  as  some- 
times  to  be  seen  Irv  us  with  the  naked  eye.     These  moons  are 
10  adjusted  in  their  revolution,  that  they  cannot  be  all  eclipsed 
at  once,  and  when  the  sun  is  simultaneously  eclipsed  by  the 
second  and  third,  the  first  is  in  full  opposition,  but  the  benefit 
of  the  fimrth  is  enjoyed.*     Saturn  is  found  to  have  no  less 
than  seven  moons,  and  Uranus  or  the  Gkorgium  Sidus,  six» 
Till  lately,  however,  Saturn  was  supposed  to  have  only  five, 
snd  not  merely  analcM^  but  fiicts  warrant  us  to  conclude  that 
the  Geoigium  Sidus  has  more  than  six, — ^for  the  nearest  which 
has  been  discovered,  is  at  a  &r  greater  distance  firom  that 
planet  than  the  first,  second,  and  third  of  Saturn, — the  sixth 
and  seventh,  though  so  named,  being  still  nearer  the  primary 
than  the  first ;  so  that  no  less  than  nve  of  Satum'^s  moons  re- 
volve round  him  nearer  than  the  fijrst  of  the  six  assigned  to  the 
Georginm  Sidus,  which  takes  near  six  days  to  perform  its  re- 
volutiODy  whereas  the  fifth  in  a  direct  line  from  Saturn  takes 
but  toQX  days  and  a  half.     The  outermost  of  the  Oeorgium 
Sidus  requires  107  days,  and  may  therefore  be  considerol  as 
the  last  of  a  series,  several  of  which  have  not  been  discovered.'}' 

*  "  It  is  oMoai  from  tbcse  interettiiig  results,  (calculations  had  been  made,) 
that  a  woodeffful  piovisioD  is  made,  in  the  system  of  Jupiter,  to  secure  to  that 
plaaet  the  benefit  of  his  satellites.  When  he  is  deprived  at  the  same  instant 
of  the  Ught  of  the  fint  and  second,  or  of  the  first  and  third,  the  remaining  one 
of  the  liice  cannot  possibly  be  edipeed,  but  is  in  such  a  point  of  its  orbit  as 
to  give  eooaldeiaUe  light  to  the  planet.  The  simultaneous  eclipse  of  the  se- 
cond and  third  forms  an  exception  to  this  remark,  for  at  that  instant  the  first 
has  its  dark  side  to  the  planet.  Even  in  this  case,  however,  the  first  emerg- 
ing fiooi  the  son's  nys  is  gradually  turning  more  and  more  of  its  luminous 
henispbcre  to  Jupiter."— £1/11161119^^  Em^*  v.  ii  645.  Let  us  remember  at 
the  same  time  how  rajpidly  the  planet  revolves. 

i*  The  librstion  of  the  moon  which  occasions  the  same  side  to  be  always 
tamed  to  oor  world,  deserves  our  attention  as  it  depends  on  her  structure* 
It  has  been  found  that  she  is  not  only  elevated  at  the  equator,  as  might  be 
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3.  The  Size  of  the  sun  and  intenseness  of  his  light.  Though 
moons  were  provided,  yet  for  the  illumination  of  these  in  dis^ 
tant  regions,  and  for  other  purposes,  it  was  still  requisite  that 
the  source  of  light  should  be  immense.  The  processes  of  tia- 
ture,  the  labours  of  art,  and  the  business  of  life,  must  not 
greatly  depend  on  the  feeble  and  ever-varying  light  of  a  moon, 
or  any  number  of  moons.  It  has  been  calculatea  that  the  son, 
distant  as  he  is,  gives  a  1000  times  more  light  to  Saturn  than 
the  full  moon  does  to  us.  How  strong  his  light  is,  may  be 
judged  from  eclipses  which  occasion  very  little  diminution  of 
it,  and  even  in  total  eclipses,  when  the  emergent  limb  is  but 

expected  from  the  diminution  of  centrifugal  force,  (supposins  her  tomewhtt 
fluid  at  fint,)  but  to  a  far  greater  degree ;  and  that  the  elevation  if  entin^ 
peculiar,  not  to  be  explained  by  any  law,  since  it  is  four  times  greater  in  the 
direction  of  the  diameter  which  points  to  the  earth  than  in  other  parts.  **  In 
consequence  of  the  attraction  of  the  earth  upon  this  elevated  portion.  La 
Grange  has  shewn  that  the  velocity  of  the  moon*ft  motion  is  sonietinies  re- 
tarded and  somstimes  accelerated,  and  that  the  tendency  of  this  attiaotiaQ  is 
to  produce  an  equality  between  the  rotation  and  the  revolution  of  the  mooiv 
even  supposing  them  to  have  been  different  at  first**  This  primeval  diffecw 
ence  is  gratuitously  assumed ;  we  may  as  well  conceive  them  to  have  been 
equal  at  first  At  any  rate,  the  law  of  gravitation,  though  it  have  plaee  in 
now  rendering  the  phenomenon  invariable,  had  no  place  in  producingtbe 
elongation  of  the  moon  in  the  direction  of  her  diameter  to  the  earth.  ^Iiis, 
though  it  adapts  her  to  the  operation  of  the  law,  is  evidently  a  confirmation 
arbitrary  in  its  nature,  and  thus  an  indication  of  nlterior  design.  This  will 
farther  appear,  if  we  admit  with  La  Place,  that  the  extraordinary  high  monn- 
tains  in  the  moon  have  their  share  of  the  influence  in  producing  the  pheno- 
menon. We  are  apt  to  wonder  what  purpose  such  lofty  elevations,  far  ex- 
ceeding any  on  the  earth,  can  serve,  in  so  small  a  body,  and  according  to 
our  way  of  judging  so  disproportioned  to  her  size,  especially  as  they  rise  ht 
beyond  her  atmosphere,  and  therefore  can  answer  no  such  ends  as  the  moon* 
tains  of  our  globe.  But  one  object  appears  in  their  subserving  the  Ubration 
by  which  her  rotatory  and  revolutionary  motions  are  made  to  coincide.  Oar 
proof  of  forecast  would  be  still  more  clear,  could  we  ascertain  the  ulterior 
object  On  this  the  writer  will  hazard  what  appears  to  him  the  most  proba- 
ble conjecture.  The  uniformity  of  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  moons  of 
other  planets,  may  intimate  that  the  libration  is  somehow  essentially  requisite 
to  make  the  body  answer  the  end  of  a  satellite,  as  a  oompensation  nr  the 
want  of  light  (We  may  style  this  the  main  or  original  end,  though  we  ad- 
mit the  moons  to  be  inhabited,  as  the  air,  plants,  water,  &c  are  fiUed  with 
animated  beings,  many  of  them  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  though  Uie  aiaai 
detign  of  these  departments  of  nature  was  not  to  support  these  minute  ani- 
mals.) To  answer  the  purpose  of  a  moon,  it  was  requisite  that  the  tide 
turned  to  the  primary  should  consist  chiefly  otUmd,  since  water  would  absoib 
the  rays  instead  of  refracting  them,  or  only  reflect  the  image  of  the  sun  on  a 
small  scale,  and  in  a  certain  direction.  But  to  be  inhabited,  the  moon  could 
not  be  without  water.  The  greatest  collections  of  it  may  be  on  the  other 
side,  furnishing  vapours,  or  permeating  the  globe  by  proper  channels,  affectiug 
its  minerals,  and  producing  volcanoes.  While  it  is  adapted  to  the  purposes 
of  nature,  its  original  end  as  a  compeiualorjf  light,  is  ensured  by  the  ubn- 
tioD* 
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Ae  breadth  of  a  silver-wire,  the  splendour  is  surprising.  In 
nie  he  is  so  great,  that  the  whole  mass  of  matter  in  all  the 
planets  is  not  ^Jsn  part  of  that  contained  in  the  sun;  and  the 
luminous  matter  that  surrounds  hiiti  is  of  still  greater  surface 
than  himself.  So  intense  is  the  light  that  we  perceive,  it  is 
snffident  to  render  the  planets  visible  to  us,  some  of  them  very 
fariUiant,  and  also  to  illumine  the  moons  of  that  one  which  is 
brthest  fram  the  centre. 

Nofir,  though  some  votary  of  chance  might  contend,  that  the 
planets  had  arranged  themselves  at  their  respective  distances, 
and  that  this  accidental  arrangement  first  gave  birth  to  the 
present  system,  which  would  not  otherwise  have  existed,  yet  he 
cannot  posdUy  do  honour  to  his  reason  and  at  the  same  time 
afltim,  tnat  this  supposed  accidental  arrangement  also  occasioned 
die  appropriate  inclination  of  their  axes,  produced  their  moons 
in  the  reqninte  allotment,  adapted  these  moons  by  a  proper 
Ebntion  to  the  purpose  of  satellites,  adjusted  their  revolutions, 
tendered  the  snn  luminous,  and  gave  it  the  needful  intensity 
of  light.  Of  these  facts  there  is  no  explanation,  but  upon  the 
principle  of  contemplated  relations,  and  the  Forecast  of  an 
mtelligent  Being. 

The  arrangement  of  such  a  vast  system  as  the  universe,  re- 
quired, moreover,  many  provisions  against  the  interference  and 
perturbation  of  its  parts,  and  many  counteractions  of  such  per- 
turbation where  it  could  not  be  avoided  without  sacrificing  a 
greater  good,  or  marring  the  symmetry  of  the  whole.  In  our 
system  alone,  we  may  just  mention  the  influence  of  the  planets 
on  each  other,  and  on  the  sun, — the  consequent  perturbation 
of  their  elliptic  motions, — the  inequality  of  the  moon,  and  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter, — the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon  on 
the  earth  producing  a  slow  motion  on  its  poles  around  the  poles 
of  the  echptic, — the  influence  of  gravity  on  the  ocean, — the 
paths  of  comets  in  their  courses ; — how  were  all  these,  and 
many  other  difficulties  in  such  a  complicated  system  under  the 
power  of  one  great  law,  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  prevent  the 
early  or  later  derangement  and  dissolution  of  the  whole  ? 

Aeeording  to  La  Place,  ^^  the  perturbations  of  the  elliptic 
motion  of  the  planets  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  not  es- 
sentially different,  the  secular  inequalities  which  increase  with 
extreme  slowness,  and  the  periodic  inequalities  which  depend 
on  the  configurations  of  the  planets,  both  with  respect  to  each 
other  and  to  their  nodes  and  perihelia.  The  latter,  according 
to  their  name,  are  re-established  every  time  these  configurations 
beeome  the  same^  that  is,  at  intervals  not  very  long.     But  the 
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former  are  finixid  to  be  equally  periodic,  though  their  periods 
are  much  longer,  as  they  develope  themselves  only  in  the  course 
of  ages^***^  So  that,  on  this  head,  the  mean  motions  of  these 
bodies  and  their  distances  from  the  sun  are  invariable ;  the 
system  is  so  constructed  as  to  preserve  its  form,  rectifying  itself 
at  certain  calculable  periods,  and  these  rectifications  are  a  part 
of  the  constituted  oraer  of  things. 

La  Place  supposes  the  following  questions  may  occur  to  the 
mind : — ^^  Have  the  planetary  ellipses  always  been,  and  will 
they  always  be,  nearly  circular  ?  Among  the  number  of 
planets  have  any  of  them  ever  been  comets,  whose  orbits  have 
gradually  approached  to  the  circular  form  by  the  mutual  at- 
traction of  the  other  planets  ?  Will  the  obliquity  of  die  eclip- 
tic conrinually  diminish,  till  at  length  it  coincides  with  the 
equator,  and  the  days  and  nights  become  equal  on  the  earth 
throughout  the  year  ?^  Analysis  answers  these  questions  in 
the  most  satisfactory  manner.  ^^  I  have  (he  says)  siuxeeded 
in  demonstrating,  tnat  whatever  be  the  masses  of  the  planets, 
inasmuch  as  they  all  move  in  the  same  directien,  in  orbits  of 
small  eccentricity,  and  little  inclined  to  each  other,  their  secu- 
lar inequalities  will  be  periodic,  and  even  contained  within 
narrow  limits  ;  so  that  the  planetary  system  will  only  oscillate 
about  a  mean  state,  from  which  indeed  it  will  deviate  but  a 
very  small  quantity.  The  planetary  ellipses,  therefore,  have 
always  been  and  always  will  be  nearly  circular ;  from  whence  it 
follows  that  no  planet  ever  has  been  a  comet,  at  least  if  we  only 
calculate  upon  the  mutual  actions  of  the  planetary  system^ 
The  ecliptic  will  never  coincide  with  the  equator,  and  the  whole 
extent  of  its  variations  will  never  exceed  2^,  42'.^' 

The  vast  number  of  comets  indicates  that  they  are  necessary 
for  some  purpose  or  purposes  in  the  general  economy  of  nature  ; 
as  yet,  however,  their  use  is  unknown.  Estimating  their  den- 
sity by  the  force  of  their  attraction,  which  is  but  sm^U,  and 
considering  the  vast  distances  to  which  they  stretch  away  be- 
yond the  genial  influence  of  the  sun,  we  may  conclude  they  are 
not  habitable  bodies.  They  have  no  rotation  like  the  planets^ 
and  though  they  retire  to  a  great  distance  from  the  source  of 
light,  are  not  attended  with  moons.  The  want  cannojt  be  said 
to  be  compensated  by  their  near  approach  to  the  fixed  stars, 
for  this  is  disproved  by  their  periodical  returns.  The  absence 
of  moons,  their  want  of  rotation,  and  particularly  their  number, 
all  certify  that  they  are  a  distinct  class  of  bodies,  and  not  pla* 
nets,  whose  course  has  been  deranged.  Since  they  were  to  exist, 
provision  h»s  been  m«de  against  their  interfering  with  oth^r 
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pirts  of  the  system.  The  great  eccentricity  of  their  orbits 
makes  them  liable  to  be  disturbed  by  the  attraction  of  the  pla- 
lets ;  but  in  order  to  avoid  this  to  far  as  might  be  prope)r  for 
ike  long  duration  of  the  system,  the  planets  revolve  nearly  in 
the  same  plane,  while  the  comets  are  dispersed  all  over  the 
heavens,  stretch  away  to  such  distances  as  rendet  their  visita-^ 
dons  vety  dccasiotialy  and  afford  an  opportunity  of  so  diversify-^ 
iDg  their  periods  of  return,  that  a  number  shall  not  be  passing 
at  onee  to  the  sun.  They  move  slowest  when  farthest  from  the 
urn,  and  pass  so  rapidly  when  near  any  of  the  planets,  or  in 
the  rmon  that  might  toost  affect  them,  that  tlm  effect  of  their 
Utraction  is  not  to  be  feared.  Actual  collision  alone  is  to  be 
dieaded^  aftd  this,  though  possible,  is  exteedingly  improbable 
aren  Smt  «  long  course  of  agte.* 

<^  The  acceleration  of  the  mean  motion  of  the  moon,  ^hich 
ite  supposed  to  augment  continually,  is  fo\ind  to  be  a  secular 
ciquatioii  of  a  very  long  period,  which  compensates  itself  in  the 
eourae  of  ages,  alternately  increasing  from  nothing  to  its  maxi- 
mum, and  diiminishing  to  nothing  again.*"  The  acceleration 
cKf  die  fnoon  seamed  to  argUe  a  constant  diminution  of  her  dis- 
tance from  the  elurth,  and  gave  countenance  to  the  idea  that  the 
planetary  orbits  were  diminishing,  and  that  there  was  a  ten- 
aeatj  am6ng  all  the  bodies  of  our  system  to  descend  to  the  cen-^ 
tre  of  gravity,  where  their  union  must  terminate  the  present 
order  of  nature, — a  catastrophe  sung  by  Darwin  ;-f-  but  the 
destiny  of  nature  is  more  sublime.  Whatever  be  its  duration, 
iknperreetion  in  its  mechanism  will  not  be  its  ruin. 

Certain  perturbations  take  place  among  the  satellites  of  the 
primary  planets,  from  their  necessary  action  upon  one  another. 
These  have  been  investigated  in  the  case  of  Jupiter''s  satellites, 


*  It  was  feared  the  coknet  of  1744  would  disturb  the  planet  Mercury ;  but 
tt  wa»  found  that  when  nearest  the  planet  it  was  twice  as  near  the  sun.  So 
no  disaster  caened. — ^ee  Edinbueqh  Review  of  La  Place's  Sjfttem  of  the 
WarU,  which  die  author  had  not  the  opportunity  of  studying  otherwise.  Yet 
La  Place  is  said  to  have  continued  a  sceptic  ! 

•f-  Roll  on,  YE  STABS .'  exult  in  youthful  prime, 

Mark  with  bright  curves  the  printless  steps  of  time ; 
Near  and  more  near  your  beamy  cars  approach, 
And  lessening  orbs  on  lessening  orbs  encroach  ;— 
Flowers  of  the  sky !  ^e  too  to  age  must  yield, 
Frail  as  your  silken  sisters  of  the  field  I 
Star  after  star  from  Heaven's  high  arch  shall  ru^, 
Suns  sink  on  suns,  and  systems,  systems  crush. 
Headlong,  extinct,  to  one  dark  centre  fidl. 
And  Death  and  Night,  and  Chaos  mingle  all ! 

BU.  Oar.  vol  i.  cant  iv.  I  979* 
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as  affording  the  best  facilities  ;  and  they  are  fotind  to  be  a  sj^s- 
tern  of  bodies  connected  by  remarkable  relations  and  inequali-' 
ties,  which  their  mutual  action  would  maintain  for  ever,  if  left 
to  itself.  This  action  also  changes  every  moment  the  position 
of  their  orbits,  so  that  the  nodes  of  these  orbits  have  retrograde 
motions  whose  periods  are  all  determined.* 

Though  we  know  not  the  use  of  Satum''s  Ring  so  as  to  be 
able  to  point  out  ulterior  design,  yet  no  less  than  seven  inde- 
pendent circumstances  were  requisite  to  its  existing  as  it  is, 
without  being  displaced  ;  all  these  we  observe,  and  they  afford 
a  cogent  proof  of  design  in  its  structure.  In  particular,  La 
Place  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  an  irregulanty  in  the  form 
of  the  ring,  and  that  this  irregularity  of  a  certain  magnitude, 
neither  too  great  nor  too  small,  was  almolulely  necesMry  to 
prevent  the  ring  from  falling  down  on  the  pl^net.'f 

Not  to  protract  the  enumeration,  we  only  notice,  that  the 
shape  of  the  earth  as  an  oblate  spheroid,  formerly  remarked  as 
an  arbitrary  conformation,  tends  to  prevent  the  ocean  from  over- 
flowing the  land.  It  would  otherwise  rise,  till  the  increase  of 
depth  made  up  for  the  diminution  of  its  gravity  within  the 
tropics  by  the  centrifugal  force.  La  Place  has  shewn  farther, 
that  the  motion  communicated  to  the  mass  of  water  which  sur- 
rounds our  globe  by  the  action  of  the  sun  and  moon,  will  never 
increase  to  any  undue  elevation  of  the  ocean,  because  the  un- 
dulation of  the  waters  continually  tends  to  diminish  from  their 
gravitation  to  the  earth ;  and  that  thus  the  equilibrium  of  the 
sea  will  be  stable, — it  will  not  rise  nor  will  it  subside,  so  long 
as  the  density  of  its  waters  is  below  the  mean  density  df  the 
earth. 

III. — Were  we  now  to  descend  from  this  survey  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  planetary  system,  to  the  economy  of  Nature  around 
us,  what  new  and  admirable  arrangements  would  rise  into 
view,  all  equally  directed  to  the  preservation  of  diversified  yet 
harmonious  co- existence.  One  meets  the  necessities  generated 
by  another,  and  those  again,  to  which  the  former  gives  birth, 
are  so  appropriately  met  by  other  arrangements,  that  the  circle 
of  perfection  is  traced  without  either  flaw  or  unseemly  devia- 
tion. The  classes  of  beings,  animate  or  inanimate,  are  not  too 
numerous,  yet  sufficiently  varied  to  constitute  the  several  king- 
doms of  nature ;  none  of  them  are,  like  pure  spirits,  unfitted 

•  See  Edinburgh  Encycl.    Astronomy, 

t  Eclectic  Review  of  CotmaUsance  de  Terns  for  18J1.     Sept.  1810. 
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&r  connexion  with  the  earth,  yet  they  terminate  in  an  order  of 
intelligent  beings  capable  of  presiding  over  the  rest, — beings 
in  whom  matter  ana  spirit  are  conjoined,  attached  by  their 
bodies  to  the  terrestrial  fabric,  by  their  spirits  fitted  for  recog^ 
msing  and  serving  a  Deity.     While  the  characteristic  distinc- 
tions are  preserved,  the  several  classes  are  connected  by  inters 
mediate  links,  through  which  the  gradations  of  life  and  diver- 
sified  existoice  may  be  traced.      Then,   what   a   wonderful 
scheme  of  dependencies,  reciprocations,  provisionary  processes, 
ind  subservient  interests,  pervades  and  unites  the  whole,  with- 
out blending  the  several  departments.     The  chemical  powers, 
the  T^etative  vis,  the  rational  and  moral  faculties,  have  all 
their  province ;  and  where  the  end  could  not  be  gained,  either 
irith  propriety  or  with  sufficiently  Certain  effect,  by  any  of 
these,  the  department  of  instincts  fills  up  the  chasm.     In  the 
ordinary  processes  of  nature,  there   are   many   laws   which, 
though  they  continue  to  operate  steadily  at  all  times,  are  yet 
necessarily  influenced  and  modified  by  various  circumstances, 
which  sometimes  augment,  sometimes  diminish  their  action, 
and  not  unfrequently  give  it  a  new  direction ;  and  no  small 
put  of  that  beautiful  economy  of  nature,  which  either  presses 
Itself  on  our  notice,  or  surprises  the  intelligent  inquirer  in  al- 
most every  discovery  he  makes,  arises  just  from  the  harmoniz'^ 
ing  efiects  of  these  reciprocations. 

And  now,  is  there  no  evidence  of  fore-thought  in  the  struc* 
tnre  and  arrangements  of  a  system  so  multiform  and  cotnplex, 
yet  so  perfectly  consistent, — a  system  from  which  apparent 
perplexities  constantly  vanish,  just  in  proportion  to  its  develope- 
ment  by  the  progress  of  science, — a  system  so  admirably  fitted 
for  exhibiting  in  strong  characters  tne  diversities  of  possible 
existence,  and  combining  them  in  every  relation  of  utility 
without  the  smallest  confusion  ?  Was  there  no  prior  concep- 
tion of  the  sum  total  to  be  formed  ?  No  contemplation  of  ne- 
cessities and  expedients  ?  No  calculation  of  the  results  of  ge- 
neral laws  in  different  dispositions  of  their  subjects,  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  by  which  perturbation  might  be  avoided,  har- 
mony produced,  and  the  preservation  of  the  whole  ensured  ? — 
No  such  forecast  as  must  prove  an  Intelligent  First  Cause, 
and  at  the  same  time  be  understood  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
Deity  ? 

Let  Reason  assume  her  place, — and  surveying  all  the  proofs 
of  Volition,  Design,  and  Contrivance,  with  which  the  universe 
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abounds, — pondering  not  only  the  necessity  of  forecast  in  order 
to  the  construction  and  permanent  ordination  of  such  a  mighty 
fabric,  but  the  evidence  of  it,  the  impressions  of  plan  which 
everywhere  appear, — ^let  her  acknowledge  the  finger  of  a  God, 
the  workmanship  of  a  Deity,— 4ind  bow  before  mm  who  seeth 
the  end  from  the  beginning,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and 
excellent  in  working, — ^<  For  of  him,  and  to  him,  and  through 
him  are  all  things,  to  whom  be  glory  for  ever.     Amen.*" 


SECT.  IV. 


EVIDENCES  OF  POWEB,  WISDOM,  AND  GOODNESS. 


It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew  by  reasoning  a  priori^  that 
as  a  self-existent  being  must  be  intelligent  and  free,  so  he  must 
of  necessity  possess  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, — 
comprehending  under  the  attribute  of  goodness,  benignity,  as 
well  as  supreme  moral  excellence.* 

Following,  however,  the  method  adopted,  we  shall  suppose 
the  sceptic  to  demand  the  evidence  of  facts,  and  firom  this  rc< 
gion  shall  select  so  much  as  may  be  deemed  sufficient,  in  con- 
nexion with  all  that  has  already  been  adduced,  for  establishing 
the  existence  of  those  attributes  which  necessarily  belong  to  the 
idea  of  a  God  ;  and  that  with  a  view  to  our  subsequent  scru- 
tiny of  objections  drawn  firom  the  same  region  against  every 
fomi  of  demonstrating  this  primary  and  most  important  truth. 

Since  minds,  even  the  most  candid  and  most  willing  to  be 
satisfied,  may  be  liable  ta  occasional  doubts,  we  are  deeply  in- 
terested in  giving  every  fair  advantage  to  the  sceptic,  either  as 
a  real  opponent,  or  a  figurative  character,  in  whom  the  propen- 
sity to  Qoubt  is  personified.  Let  us  suppose  him  then  to  in- 
sist, "  That  besides  the  bare  proof  of  contrivance,  specific 
proofs  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  are  requisite,  since  con- 
trivance demonstrative  of  an  intelligent  agent  may  appear  where 
such  proofs  are  wanting,  contrivance  discovering  itself  simply 
in  adapting  means  to  an  end,  which  may  be  done,  while  the 

*  For  the  proseratton  of  line  of  argument,  see  Dr.  Clakks*!  Demonstra* 
tkm  ofUiM  Being  and  AitribtUes  of  God, 
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means  chosen  are  not  the  hest,  while,  of  all  possible  means,  the 
fittest  are  not  in  the  power  of  the  agent,  while  even  those  which 
he  is  compelled  to  adopt  are  so  partiaUy  in  his  power  that  he 
cannot  use  them  to  the  best  advantage,  and  while  the  obvious 
end  is  not  the  most  worthy  or  beneficial  .*" 

Perhaps  in  thus  taking  his  ground  with  a  view  to  future  ob- 
jections, the  sceptic  might  farther  attempt  to  fortify  himself  by 
insinuating,  ^^  That  as  the  direct  affirmation  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness  necessarily  implies  an  intelligent  agent,  to  as- 
cribe the  existing  phenomena  of  nature  at  once  to  a  distinct 
independent  power,  or  to  assert  that  they  indicate  wisdom  and 
goodness,  must  be  deemed  preposterous  and  next  to  a  begging 
the  question.'"  This  suggestion,  we  must  be  allowed  to  sav, 
is  a  mere  speculative  refinement,  which  can  have  no  other  oo- 
ject  than  to  denounce  as  absurd  all  demonstration  of  a  Deity  a 
posteriori^  and  which  therefore  can  never  be  approved  by  sound 
reason  while  the  evidence  of  facts  in  any  other  case  is  deemed 
conclusive.  Nor  can  the  sceptic  expect  that  the  proofs  already 
adduced  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause,  to  whom  such  attributes 
as  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  may  be  ascribed, — ^proofs 
therefore  preparatory  in  the  due  order  of  argument  to  the  con- 
sistent demonstration  of  such  attributes, — should  now  be  totally 
surrendered.  This  were  an  indulgence,  which,  disposed  as  we  are 
to  self-love,  we  ought  resolutely  to  deny  even  to  our  own  minds. 

Nevertheless,  to  remove  every  appearance  of  begging  the 
question,  let  us  reserve  for  our  last  proposition  on  this  section 
the  amount  of  our  previous  reasoning,  and  proceed  thus :  The 
most  determined  atheist  cannot,  without  forfeiting  all  claim  to 
candour,  refuse  to  survey  the  various  departments  of  nature, 
and  give  his  decision  whether  in  these  there  be  not  facts  and 
appearances  corresponding  to  the  known  results  of  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness,  and  which  consequently  must  be  considered 
as  indicating  these  attributes,  supposing  an  agent  to  exist  in 
whom  they  might  reside  ; — that  there  are  such  facts  or  phe- 
nomena, shall  be  our  first  proposition ;  the  second,  that  they 
are  sufficient  to  prove  the  Agent  divine,  or  such  a  Being  as 
must  be  God,  according  to  the  idea  which  right  reason  forms 
of  a  Deity ;  and  the  last,  that  the  Intelligent  Agent  already 
demonstrated,  is  the  Being  in  whom  these  attributes  may 
reside,  and  to  whom  all  the  evidences  of  them  must  be  traced. 
Since,  however,  the  object  of  this  section  will  be  best  attained 
by  the  removal  of  objections  and  solution  of  difficulties,  which 
belongs  to  another  department  of  the  essay,  it  shall  be  enough 
to  have  sketched  out  what  wc  deem  the  most  unexceptiooaUe 
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plan  of  demonstration,  with  such  hints  as  may  show  the  pes- 
sbiKty  of  filling  it  up  to  a  vast  extent. 

I.  The  Univebse  so  par  as  knowx  presents  phenomena 
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Goodness, — supposing  an  agent  t6  exist  in  whom  these  attri«> 
bates  might  resiae. 
It  will  be  granted  that  only  a  p&rt  of  the/e^'erse  is  known, 
tat  since  the  sceptic  has  no  means  o^^Jiroving  that  what  is 
ttiTinwBfji4hgreatly,  or  at  all,  dj^pv^ft^r  to  what  is  known, — >> 
ance  thejSt^iamfMUMivfT^lita  not  detected  any  dissimili- 
tade  between  what  is  within  the  sphere  of  unassisted  observa- 
tion, and  what  can  be  ascertained  only  by  instruments  or 
mental  calctilation, — since  what  is  but  beginning  as  yet  to 
show  itself  to  philosophic  inquiry,  cannot  be  pronounced 
snomalous  in  re^urd  to  what  has  oeen  iuUy  investigated,—^ 
since,  on  the  contrary,  all  our  researches  only  disclose  homo- 
geneous iacts  in  the  operation  of  the  same  general  laWs, — it 
appears  reasonable  that  we  judge  of  the  whole  by  what  falls 
within  the  compass  of  discoveries  already  made,  and  that  any 
argument  (biinoed  on  the  state  of  the  univetse,  so  far  as  known, 
be  held  satisfactory.  It  was  not  indeed  to  be  expected,  that 
sach  a  being  as  man  should  be  able  to  descry  the  utmost  limits 
of  the  universe ;  much  less,  that  every  human  being  should  be 
able  to  gr^  the  whole  in  his  mind,  to  understand  fully  its 
structure,  and  the  relations  of  its  several  parts.  If,  therefore, 
this  had  been  requisite  to  the  acknowledgment  of  a  Dcity^ 
man  though  fitted  both  physically  and  morally  for  adoration^ 
obedience,  and  responsibility,  must  have  been  exempted  from 
all  these  by  his  very  circumstances,  as  truly  as  the  inferior 
animals  who  want  the  fitness  ;  and  the  Deity,  even  supposing 
him  to  exist,  must  have  lost  his  design  in  the  peculiar  adapta- 
tion of  the  rational  creature.  To  hold  that  the  creature  must 
be  deified  in  point  of  knowledge  or  capacity,  in  order  to  glorify 
the  Creator  by  the  confession  and  obedience  incumbent  on  a 
creature,  would  be  plainly  absurd.  But  this  is  the  absiirdity 
on  which  the  atheist  would  at  bottom  proceed,  should  hd  object 
oor  necessary  limitation  by  structure,  capacity,  and  place, 
against  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  being  and  attributes 
of  a  Deity ;  for  although  it  should  be  urged  that  the  creature 
might  have  been  formed  with  capacities  for  comprehending  the 
vhole  universe,  and  placed  in  a  situation  the  most  advantageous 
for  this  purpose,  yet  (not  to  mention  that  this,  if  requisite; 
would  have  rendered  it  impossible  for  the  Deity  himself  to 
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diversify  the  powers  and  kinds  of  his  rational  creatures)  tl 
idea  of  finitude  essential  to  the  creature  must  still  recur,  as  tl 
disqualifying  property  emancipating  the  subject  from  all  mon 
obligation.  It  remains,  therefore,  that  we  rest  in  the  indka 
tions  a£Porded  by  such  parts  of  the  universe  as  are  within  tl 
reach  of  our  knowledge.  And  since  common  observation  mu 
be  held  sufficient  for  discerning  those  indications  of  wisdon 
power,  and  goodness,  with  which  the  idea  of  moral  obligatioi 
inseparable  from  the  least  intelligent  of  rational  beings,  stanc 
closely  connected,  if  we  at  any  time  pass  beyond  the  sphere  • 
common  observation  by  appealing  to  the  discoveries  of  scienc 
it  is  not  because  these  are  deemed  essential  to  the  purpose  i 
view,  but  merely  to  show  that  nothing  is  detected  by  thei 
incompatible  with  the  argument  founded  on  common  observi 
tion,—  that,  on  the  contrary,  difficulties  are  solved,  the  indie 
tions  multiplied,  and  the  force  of  the  argument  greatly  ii 
creased. 

After  these  remarks,  which  ought  to  be  kept  in  mind  n 
only  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  in  all  our  reasoning  fro 
facts,  and  which  admit  an  application  to  the  moral  as  well  i 
the  natural  world,  we  proceed,  on  the  plan  formerly  announce 
to  confirm  our  first  proposition. 

In  the  system  of  the  universe,  facts  corresponding  to  tl 
known  results  of  active  power  as  distinguished  from  graTit 
tion,  from  the  forces  of  matter  originally  inert,  and  from  tl 
mere  capacity  of  exertion^  are  everywJbere  so  apparent,  ai 
have  already  been  so  fully  demonstrated  in  the  projected  ai 
rotatory  motions  of  the  planets,  the  modifications  of  matlc 
the  diversity  of  arbitrary  conformations,  the  mechanical  stni 
ture  of  animated  bodies,  and  other  particulars, — that  to  dw< 
farther  upon  them  at  present  would  only  be  to  fatigue  tl 
attention  of  the  reader.  The  arrangements  of  a  Deity  in  pu 
pose  or  plan,  may  be  inscrutable;  but  those  arrangemeu 
which  we  have  been  contemplating  in  the  preceding  section, 
proofs  of  design  and  contrivance,  appear  in  the  existing  syste 
of  nature, — which  in  relation  to  a  First  Cause  comes  und 
the  idea  of  work  done,  or  effects  produced.  And  if  the  magi 
tude  of  a  work  impress  the  idea  of  power,  how  vast  are  ma] 
of  the  celestial  orbs,  even  taking  our  globe  for  the  standan 
how  overwhelming  to  human  conception  the  expansion  of  t 
universe  of  systems  in  every  direction  J  But  in  the  works 
art,  minuteness  combined  with  elegance,  is  as  truly  as  magi 
tude,  though  in  a  diffi^rent  way,  demonstrative  of  power.  Ai 
are  not  insets,  with  all  the  untold  species  of  ammalcalc>  c 
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amples  of  el^ant  minuteness  in  the  kingdom  of  natxire  ? 
Many  of  the  latter  entirely  elude  our  organs  of  sight ;  yet 
diese,  when  scratinized  by  the  help  of  a  microscope,  present 
the  most  perfect  symmetry  of  parts,  under  almost  every  pos- 
sible form.  We  behold  with  astonishment  an  adaptation  of 
these  parts,  in  common  with  those  of  the  largest  animals,  to 
die  purposes  of  life, — ^limbs  or  other  means  of  locomotive  power, 
eyes  and  other  organs  of  sense  suited  to  the  element  in  which 
they  reside,  a  heart,  a  stomach,  an  intestinal  canal,  an  appa* 
ratus  far  securing  the  requisite  supplies  of  ibod,  an  apparatus 
often  singularly  constructed,  and  not  easily  explained;  in  some, 
fer  example,  a  wheel,  which  by  rapid  gyrations  produces  a 
vortex  sufficient  to  attract  to  the  mouth  the  particles  swim- 
ming about,  yet  by  some  wonderful  contrivance  prevents  the 
waters  of  the  eddy  from  descending  into  the  gullet  with  the 
particles  gorged.  In  some  of  the  larger  insects  whose  bodies 
are  transparent,  the  wonders  of  interior  organization  are 
laid  open  to  the  inspection  of  every  individual,  and  the  naked 
eye  may  perceive  the  vital  fluid  projected  through  one  chan- 
nel from  the  tail  to  the  thorax  by  the  constant  playing  of 
the  heart,  and  descending  again  in  crystal  globules  through 
the  trunk  to  the  tail,  where  it  seems  the  vital  functions  are  per- 
formed. How  beautiful  and  highly  finished  the  exterior  de- 
corations of  others, — the  feathery  down  with  which  they  arc 
covered,  or  the  glossy  and  radiant  hues  with  which  their  bodies 
are  gilded  or  japanned, — their  net-work  of  eyes, — the  fabric  of 
their  wings  and  antennae !  Let  the  most  delicate  and  powerful 
instruments  be  employed,  no  flaw  can  be  detected  in  these  or 
in  any  of  the  works  of  nature, — nothing  rude  or  inelegant. 
The  utmost  effiirts  of  human  power  have  not  been  able  to  give 
such  polish  or  perfection  to  the  works  of  art. — Besides  mag- 
nitude and  minuteness,  variety  itself  may  be  justly  regarded  &^ 
an  indication  of  power.     And  to  what  an  extent  is  this  dis- 

Elayed  in  the  system  of  nature  !  To  speak  only  of  animated 
eings,  what  variety  of  form  as  well  as  of  kind  do  wc  perceive 
among  them  ?  and  of  form  in  the  individuals  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, so  similar,  yet  so  truly  discriminated  by  some  peculianty 
of  size,  of  colour,  of  feature,  of  expression,  or  of  temper.  With- 
draw the  models  of  nature,  and  what  sculptor  or  pamter  would 
be  able  to  exhibit,  in  his  works,  such  an  endless  diversity  as 
appears  in  the  countenance  alone.* 

*  "  Though  every  thing  must  be  alike  easy  to  an  itifinite  and  almighty  Be- 
bg,  yet  aoecmiing  Co  human  apprehension,  it  appears  extremely  wonderlul  that 
we  find  aloMMt  without  exception  in  those  specks  of  lifci  (insects  and  animal* 
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The  principal  effects  of  Wisdom  are,  admirable  arrange^ 
mcnt,  with  all  requisite  provisions  for  ensuring  the  perpetuity 
of  the  work, — much  accomplished  at  little  expense, — and  id 
the  best  form,  showing  that  the  proper  means  were  seleeted  and 
fitly  applied.  Facts  in  the  system  of  Mature,  corresponding 
to  these,  and  all  other  results  of  wisdom,  everywhere  obtrude 
themselves  on  the  most  careless  observer.  We  found  it  impos- 
sible to  trace  the  bare  proof  of  design  and  contrivance,  without 
being  struck  with  indications  of  admirable  arrangement ;  and 
the  very  detail  of  provisions  against  the  perturbation  or  de^ 
struction  of  the  order  of  nature,  which  belonged  to  that  proof, 
and  could  not  be  given  without  evincing  their  propriety  and 
sufficiency,  has  anticipated  all  that  is  requisite  for  the  demon^ 
stration  ot  wisdom  in  this  department.  To  show  that  much  i» 
accomplished  at  the  least  expense,  in  the  shortest  way,  and  widi 
the  happiest  effect,  we  shall  not  enter  into  a  long  inducticm  of 
particulars.  Let  the  appeal  be  to  the  few  following  facts. 
1.  The  manifold  use  to  which  the  single  law  of  gravitation  i& 
applied.  Suppose  gravity  essential  to  matter,  though  the  ex- 
istence and  operation  of  the  law  could  not  in  that  case  be 
avoided,  how  admirably  has  the  planetary  system  been  adjusted 
to  both  for  preserving  the  respective  distances  of  the  globes, 
maintaining  their  annual  revolutions,  producing  the  vicissitude 
of  seasons,  attaching  secondaries  to  their  primaries,  effecting 
the  libration  of  the  secondaries,  correcting  inequalities,  and  ever 
harmonizing  the  whole.  2dly,  The  atmosphere  is  at  once  by 
its  composition  the  cherisher  of  life,  by  its  elevation  the  me- 
dium of  light,  by  its  density  the  organ  of  solar  heat,  and  both 
in  these  and  other  respects  adapted  to  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes  in  the  economy  of  nature.  This  is  an  example  of  a 
different  description  from  the  former.  Here  we  discern  nothing 
like  original  necessity  requiring  correspondent  adaptations. 
The  composition,  elevation,  and  density  of  the  atmosphere  were 
all  contingent ;  but  the  mass  as  it  is,  exhibits  the  result  to  be 
expected  from  an  all-comprehensive  wisdom,  which  accomplishes 
much  with  the  utmost  ease,  and  in  the  best  manner,  by  the 
simplest^neans.     None  of  the  gases  of  which  atmospheric  air 

culac),  whose  minuteness  renders  them  almost  imperceptible  to  the  eye  of 
man,  a  greater  number  of  members  to  be  put  in  motion,  an  apparatus  more 
complex  and  curious,  a  plan  seemingly  of  deeper  contrivance  ;  in  short,  more 
elegance  and  workmanship  (if  the  term  may  be  excused)  in  the  compositioo, 
more  beauty  and  ornament  in  the  finishing,  than  are  seen  in  the  enormous  bulk 
of  the  elephant,  the  crocodile,  and  the  whale."  These  last  are  indicative  of 
power  in  another  form."  Baker's  Employment  for  the  Microscope,  Part  iu 
Introduction. 
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IS  composed,  is  by  itself  fitted  for  the  purposes  of  life  ;  yet  by 
their  combination  in  certain  proportions,  the  fluid  is  attemp- 
ered to  the  vital  constitution,  not  only  of  man,  but  of  every 
animated  being.  It  furnishes  on  each  inspiration  the  proper 
oiumtity  of  oxygen,  neither  more  nor  less,  which  the  volume 
onwn  into  the  lungs  of  the  land-animals,  or  passing  the  gills 
«f  fishes,  or  surraFunding  the  spiracula  of  insects,  ought  to  fur- 
nidi  according  to  the  constitution  of  these  several  classes  of  be- 
ings, wh«  are  all  equally  dependent  on  its  presence.  Vegeta- 
UeB  too,  of  every  description,  imbibo  its  cherishing  influence. 
Their  leaves  are  found  to  answer  the  purpose  of  lungs ;  while 
by  some  process  not  yet  satisfactorily  explained,  they  also  give 
oat  the  vital  gas  in  vast  abundance  to  repair  the  loss  occasioned 
by  the  respiration  of  animated  beings,  tlhat  thus  in  the  very 
vmon  (next  the  earth)  where  the  atmosphere  is  most  apt  to  be 
impoverished,  it  may  be  regenerated,  and  its  salubrity  main- 
tained ; — a  provision  resembling  that  of  the  saline  quality  of 
the  ocean,  so  requisite  to  prevent  the  otherwise  unavoidable. pu- 
tridity of  the  waters. 

We  formerly  noticed  the  uniformity  of  the  mode  of  genera- 
tion ;  and  can  we  forbear  to  remark  here  the  uniformity  that 
appears  in  the  manner  of  sustaining  both  animal  life  and  the 
vegetative  vis  in  all  their  respective  subjects, — particularly  the 
common  necessity  of  air,  and  the  manifest  relation  which  all  the 
different  organs  formerly  mentioned,  have  to  the  extraction  of 
its  vital  principle  ?     But  the  simplicity  of  the  means  by  which 
many  eflfects  are  produced,  as  an  indication  of  wisdom,  is  our 
present  theme.     And  not  to  dwell  on  the  adaptation  of  air  for 
the  nourishment  of  fire,  the  occasional  production  of  water,  and 
various  other  purposes,  let  us  remark  how  much  its  contexture 
and  Novation  contribute  to  the  phenomena  of  light.     Trans- 
parent and  viewless,  it  readily  transmits  to  us  die  rays  of  the 
sun,  while  it  unites  them  at  the  same  time  so  as  to  magnify  the 
quantity  <rf  heat.     But  this  is  not  all,  ^^  it  both  causes  and  con- 
tmnes  uie  day,  which  though  it  be  a  necessary  consequence  of 
die  snn^s  irradiation  upon  the  atmosphere,  is  rather  the  work  of 
the  latter,  than  the  production  of  the  sun  himself.'*'^   *  Suppress 
the  atmosphere,  and  then  the  refiracting  medium  being  lost,  the 
rising  of  that  luminary  would  not  be  preceded,  nor  his  setting 
fidlowed,  by  twilight.     His   effulgence   would   burst   on   the 
pained  eyeball  at  once,  and  the  moment  he  sank  beneath  the 
horixon  it  would  be  as  suddenly  extinguished.      No  aurora 
wonld  announce  his  approadi,  no  evening  would  prolong  the 
advaatagcis  of  day  and  gendy   usher  in  the  night.     The 
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very  distinction  indeed  between  day  and  night  would  scarcely 
exist;  for  even  while  traversing  his  path  in  the  heavens, 
the  source  of  day  would  be  shorn  of  his  diffusive  splen* 
dour,  and  exhibit  the  appearance  only  of  a  flaming  orb 
upon  a  mournful  canopy, — a  black  abyss  of  darkness,  undia* 
pelled,  where  the  stars  would  be  equally  visible  with  hinisd£ 
His  rays  would  only  shed  a  dismal  glare  on  a  few  objects 
around  the  spectator,  like  a  distant  fire  blazing  on  the  darkness 
of  the  night.  It  is  the  atmosphere  that  lifb  the  aznre  aidl 
over  our  head ;  and  conjoins  the  many-coloured  pencils  rf  light 
into  that  uniform  splendour,  that  white  illumination,  so  grate- 
Ail  to  the  organs  of  vision,  and  so  wonderfully  adapted  for  dis- 
playing the  beauties  of  colour  in  other  objects,  and  indeed  &r 
unveiling  expansively  all  the  beauties  of  nature.  This  it  is 
that  gradually  loses  itself  to  the  eye  in  the  cerulean  blue  of  the 
heavens. 

Between  our  atmosphere  and  the  atmospheres  of  other 
planets,  a  great  difference  has  been  discovered  both  in  density 
and  height ;  but  we  know  from  experience,  that  the  ratio  if 
both  in  our  atmosphere  is  fitly  accommodated  to  our  distance 
from  the  sun.  The  variations  in  weight  of  which  it  is  suscqK 
tible,  and  its  great  elasticity,  not  only  render  it  capable  of 
being  applied  to  many  useful  purposes  of  art,  but  wondrously 
multiply  its  utilities  in  the  general  economy  of  nature.  In  a 
summary  view,  the  air  which  promotes  v^etation,  which  re- 
invigorates  the  vital  fluid,  which  provides  for  us  the  incalcu- 
lable benefits  dependant  on  ignition^  and  to  which  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  cheerful  light  of  day,  presents  at  the  same 
time  the  fittest  element  for  the  motion  of  winged  animals,  is 
the  proper  region  for  the  production  and  action  of  many  useful 
meteors,  and  the  best  medium  for  the  propagation  of  sound, 
the  elevation  and  suspension  of  odours,  the  formation  of  va- 
pours, of  winds,  of  snow,  of  rain,  and  of  dew.  Without  it,  the 
peculiar  structure  of  the  feathered  race,  and  of  thousands  of 
msects,  the  faculty  of  speech  in  man,  the  organs  of  voice  and 
of  song  in  other  animals,  and  the  senses  of  hearing  and  smell- 
ing, had  been  all  equally  useless ;  there  had  be^  ^^  no  ba- 
lancings of  the  douds  i"  no  restoration  of  the  arid  or  exhausted 
soil. 

There  is,  further,  a  certain  meliority  in  the  whole  con- 
stitution of  things  celestial  and  terrestrial,  which  no  think- 
ing being  can  fiid  to  perceive.  The  general  disposal  of  aO 
is  clearlv  the  most  advantageous  for  ama^ainating  pro- 
perties, laws,  and  rdations,  otherwise  discordant,  into  one 
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\uunnonious  system,  duly  adjusted  to  ulterior  objects.  The 
bannonj  we  have  abready  considered  ;  and  it  is  the  last  idea, 
the  happy  adaptation  of  the  whole  system  to  ulterior  objects, 
nt  wmmdy  advert  to.  This  evinces  the  mcliority  of  much 
in  the  economy  of  nature,  which  may  seem  to  be  so  necessarily 
the  result  of  pnysical  causes,  that  it  could  not  be  prevented, 
supposing  them  to  exist.  Cold,  for  example,  must  necessarily 
convert  vapour  into  snow,  and  water  into  ice.  But  this  is  a 
happy  efieet  in  relation  to  man  considered  as  an  inhabitant  of 
the  temperate  and  especially  of  the  polar  regions,  which  are  so 
kmg  deprived  of  the  genial  influence  and  cheering  rays  of  the 
sun.  In  wanner  climates  the  brilliancy  of  snow  and  the  bright 
reflections  of  icy  plains  and  mountains,  are  not  needed  to  com- 
pensate for  deficiency  of  light ;  and  the  heat  of  the  climate 
prevents  the  bad  effects  which  heavy  rains  in  winter  would 
obviously  have  in  colder  regions.  Snow  rests  on  the  cherished 
snl  Eke  a  thick  covering  of  the  finest  wool.*  Say,  on  the  other 
band,  that  sea  and  land-breezes,  monsoons,  and  tropical  rains, 
must  necessarily  arise  from  the  near  presence  of  the  sun,  are 
they  not  at  the  same  time  happily  fitted  both  for  tempering 
the  heat  of  his  presence,  and  giving  frill  play  to  its  influence, 
and  thus  rendenng  that  otherwise  destructive  power  conducive 
to  the  purposes  of  life  and  of  health,  as  the  source  of  a  most 
luxuriant  v^tation  ?  The  electric  fluid  when  accumulated 
over  the  equator  is  combined  with  the  atmosphere,  which  there 
rises  to  its  greatest  height,  and  thus  serves  by  its  presence  and 
the  storms  it  produces,  to  purify  the  air.  But  if  that  fluid 
naturally  tends  to  flow  off  at  the  poles,  and  to  kindle  into  the 
aurora  borealis  and  auairalis  in  the  superior  region,  which  it 
easily  gains  as  the  stratum  of  air  is  diminished  by  the  rotation 
of  the  earth,  this  phenomenon  is  evidently  preferable  in  cli- 
mates long'  left  to  the  darkness  of  winter.  It  is  greatly  useful 
as  a  source  of  light,  often  equal  to  that  of  the  moon ;  and  then, 
its  expansive  splendour,  its  singular  yet  pleasing  motions,  the 
magnificence  of  its  forms,  and  the  variety  and  brilliancy*  of  its 
colours,  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  want  of  that 

*  That  mow,  in  sucb  regions,  is  preferable  to  the  tropical  deluges  of  rain, 
Darwin  remarks, — Ist,  Because  as  the  winter  is  longer,  snow  dissolves 
gradually,  and  thus  carries  away  less  from  the  soil ;  Sdly,  Because  it  protects 
Tegetabhn  from  the  severity  of  the  frost,  since  it  is  always  in  a  state  of  thaw 
where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  earth.  The  heat  of  the  earth  being  about 
48»  and  that  of  thawing  snow  82,  the  vegetables  are  preserved  in  a  tempera- 
ture  of  about  40.  BoL  Gar,  voL  i.  note  xii.  But  for  their  covering  of 
mow,  the  power  of  frost  would  rend  the  rocks  and  crumble  down  the  moun- 
tains of  die  frigid  zone. 
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beauty  which  is  shed  on  the  heavens  and  the  earth  by  the  radi-   i 
ance  of  the  sun  in  more  favoured  regions  of  the  gl(^.     Does  k 
cold  invest  with  fur  the  animals  exposed  to  its  power,  but  \ 
unable  to  provide  for  their  own  defeace  ?  and  does  heat  again    | 
in  warm  countries  convert  wool  into  hair,  render  hair  itself   t 
rigid  and  thin,  prevent  its  growing  on  many  animals,  or  cause 
it  fall  off? — all  this  we  perceive  to  be.  better,  than  if  the  case 
had  been  inverted,  or  no  such  changes  produced.     The  same 
observation  may  be  made  on  the  effect  of  the  solar  heat  in 
darkening  and  blackening  the  human  skin.     Does   the  cold 
of  approaching  winter  contribute  its  part  to  strip  the   trees 
of  their  foliage  ?     There  is  also  a  mehority  in  this  effect,  as  a 
fit  preparation  for  the  season  of  diminished  light  and  of  storms. 
Expose  the  trees  of  the  orchard  or  the  forest  to  the  fury  of  the 
tempest,  with  all  the  resistance  which  their  leaves  would  pre- 
sent, they  would  be  torn  up  by  the  roots.    Subject  them  to  the 
pressure  of  the  snow,  which  these  leaves  would  amass,   their 
branches  would  be  broken  down,  and  their  beauty  destroyed 
not  to  revive.     Then  the  humidity,  the  coolness,  and  the  shade, 
which  the  heat  and  splendour  of  summer  render  so  desirable, 
can  well  be  spared  in  a  season  like  winter,  which  is  sufficiently 
moist,  and  which  evidently  requires  that  the  quantity  of  heat 
and  light  should  rather  be  increased  than  diminished. 

Here,  however,  tbe  sceptic  may  be  disposed  to  remind  us, 
that  the  constitution  of  nature  must  necessarily  have  been  just 
what  it  is  in  all  these  respects,  and  others  of  a  similar  kind, 
whether  it  had  been  advantageous  or  not,  and  that  therefore 
the  meliority  in  point  of  advantage  is  merely  accidental.  Grant  . 
this  first  position  for  a  moment,  still  the  ulterior  objects  to 
which  the  meliority  relates,  and  but  in  relation  to  which  the 
idea  indeed  would  not  exist,  were  not  necessarily  such  as  they 
are.  Suppose  the  effects  of  heat  and  cold  necessary  and  unal- 
terable, the  constitution  of  man  and  of  the  inferior  animals  was  ■ 
entirely  contingent.  The  human  eye  might  have  been  formed 
so  as  to  depend  on  no  compensation  for  the  diminution  of  light, 
the  human  skin  sq  £^s  to  repeive  no  impression  from  the  solar 
rays,  or  if  any,  so  as  to  be  bleached  rather  than  darkened. 
But  we  have  not  forgotten,  that  even  as  to  what  may  be  deem- 
ed the  necessary  and  unavoidable  effects  of  heat  and  cold  in 
most  of  the  instances  mentioned,  their  adjustment  to  the  gene- 
ral economy  of  our  globe  depends  on  the  inclination  of  its  axis, 
which  is  plainly  contingent,  or  might  have  been  otherwise,  since 
a  great  diversity  is  found  on  this  head  in  the  planetary  system. 
In  some  instances,  also,  the  necessity  of  the  effect  is  not  a.bsQ- 
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lately  certain.  Who  can  say  whether  the  effects  of  heat  and 
cold  on  the  clothing  of  apimals,  might  not  have  been  inverted  ? 
Why  might  not  the  rays  of  the  sun,  which  promote  vegetation, 
have  also  tended  (as  heat  does  in  some  cases)  to  promote  the 
growth  of  hair,  that  vegeto-animal  substance  with  which  they 
9ie  clothed  ?  The  fall  of  the  leaf  is  not  to  be  entirely  ascribed, 
as  a  necessary  effect,  to  the  first  rigours  of  winter,  for  trees  have 
a  natural  predisposition  to  part  with  their  foliage.  And  it  is 
not  a  little  remarkable,  that  those  only  retain  their  verdure 
which  are  pliant,  formed  for  yielding  to  the  blast,  or  whose 
leaves  make  little  resistance,  and  by  their  glossy  surface,  or 
needle-like  shape,  throw  of  the  snows  that  would  otherwise  op- 
press them.* 

More  fully,  however,  to  destroy  the  force  of  the  first  position 
advanced  by  our  sceptic,  facts  may  be  adduced  sufficient  to 
justify  our  ranking  the  meliority  apparent  in  nature  among  the 
phenomena  which  correspond  to  the  known  results  of  wisdom 
and  not  of  necessity.  How  vastly  preferable  is  the  Copemican, 
the  real  system  of  the  planets,  to  the  Ptolmean,  founded  only 
on  appearance  !  There  was  no  necessity,  wc  have  seen  in  a 
former  part  of  this  essay,  that  could  determine  the  only  lumi- 
nous body  to  the  centre,  yet  it  is  better  it  should  be  there  than 
in  any  of  the  planetary  orbits,  better  that  a  moon  should  be  a 
satellite  than  a  primary,  and  better  that  the  number  of  satel- 
lites should  increase  rather  than  diminish  with  the  distance  of 
the  primaries  from  the  sun.  The  motion  of  the  earth,  in  its 
annual  orbit,  has  been  calculated  to  be  fifty  times  swifter  than 
its  motion  of  diurnal  rotation.  Was  there  any  original  or  ab- 
solute necessity  for  this  in  the  nature  of  things  ?  It  is  plainly 
fit  and  proper,  however,  since  had  it  been  accelerated  doubly, 
80  as  to  have  performed  the  annual  revolution  in  six  months, 
the  seasons  would  have  been  deranged,  and  the  cold  of  winter 
would  have  overtaken  the  harvest  ere  the  fruits  had  been  ri- 
pened. Had  it  been  retarded  in  the  same  ratio,  the  conse- 
quence must  have  been  equally  fatal.  There  would  have  been 
but  one  harvest  for  two  years  in  the  temperate  zones,  which, 
with  the  same  population,  would  have  been  totally  inadequate 
to  the  consumpt  of  food.  If  only  twelve  diurnal  rotations  had 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  the  year  as  now  fixed,  then  every 
day  or  period  of  light  would  have  been  equal  to  half  a  month, 

*  The  hoDy,  the  yew,  and  a  variety  of  fire. — Yet  that  the  retaining  of  their 
foliage  is  not  the  necessary  consequence  of  their  structure,  or  of  the  resin 
which  renders  them  tough  and  pliant,  appean  from  the  larch's  annually  shed- 
ding its  needle-shaped  leaves. 
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which  would  neither  have  been  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  human  being  for  the  business  of  life,  nor  provided  for  the 
requisite  repair  of  bodily  and  mental  vigour,  according  to  our 
present  constitution. — Is  it  not  better,  too,  every  way  more 
advantageous  in  fact,  and  therefore  more  desirable,  that  the 
ocean  should  be  in  a  state  of  constant  undulation,  that  even 
the  atmosphere  should  have  its  flux  and  reflux,  and  that  both 
should  be  frequently  agitated  by  storms,  than  that  the  latter 
should  have  rested  in  moveless  repose  on  the  former,  or 
a  perpetual  calm  have  reigned  both  at  sea  and  on  land?* 
Turn  to  another  subject,  ponder  the  position  of  the  limbs,  fea- 
tures, and  organs  of  sense  in  the  human  body.  Not  only  is  it 
preferable  on  the  score  of  beauty  and  symmetry,  to  any  other 
position,  it  is  confessedly  the  fittest  for  answering  the  respective 
purposes  of  the  several  parts."!" 

To  give  only  another  instance  of  this  universal  meliority, 
and  one  which  may  lead  us  on  to  the  contemplation  of  good- 
ness,— the  vital  motions,  as  was  formerly  remarked,  are  not  de- 
pendent on  the  will.  How  infinitely  better  is  this  than  if,  like 
other  motions,  they  had  been  left  to  be  maintained  and  regu- 
lated by  it !  Assuredly  they  would  have  been  forgotten  or  ne- 
glected ;  and  not  only  when  life  was  surrendered  in  humble 
submission  to  our  lot,  but  in  every  instance  of  death,  we  must 
have  been  our  own  executioners,  or  in  some  way  accessory  to  our 
decease.  The  power  of  quitting  our  present  existence  at  plea- 
sure would  have  been  often  abused ;  pride  or  terror  would  have 
employed  it  for  the  purpose  of  anticipating  all  public  executions, 
and  defeating  the  administration  of  justice ;  we  should  never 
have  dared  to  venture  on  the  refreshment  of  sleep, — the  thing 

*  De  Lamanon,  the  companion  of  Peyrouse,  ascertained  bj  the  barome- 
ter, that  there  is  a  flux  and  reflux  in  the  atmosphere  which  risea  and  hl)a 
about  100  feet,  the  highest  rise  in  the  sea  never  reaching  twenty.  p£Y* 
BOUSE'8  Voyage,  vol  ii.  1237. 

f  Had  the  eyes,  for  example,  been  near  the  lower  extremities,  how  madi 
bad  that  tender  organ  been  exposed  to  danger,  and  how  greatly  bad  the  extent 
of  the  visible  horizon  been  abridged.  So  on  of  the  rest.  See  Sockatsb* 
admirable  discourse  on  this  subject  in  the  Memorabilia.  To  those  who  pleadi 
in  opposition  to  the  idea  of  a  directive  hand,  that  all  things  must  of  necessity 
and  by  physical  causes  of  unavoidable  operation,  have  been  just  as  they  are, 
we  may  propose,  in  the  Socratic  manner,  one  question  out  of  many  which 
might  be  put,  on  the  very  head  of  beauty  and  symmetry, — whence  is  it  that 
though  the  hair  of  the  head  and  the  beard  advances  to  a  considerable  length, 
and  continues  to  grow  spontaneously,  that  of  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes,  pro^ 
jecting  in  different  durections,  always  continues  short,  soon  acquires  its  full 
size,  the  only  dimensions  that  would  be  convenient,  and  never  vegetates  more  ? 
On  the  utilitjT  of  Two  Eyes,  besides  their  contributing  to  beauty,  see  Hoona*s 
Rational  RecreatioHB,  article  Dioptrics. 
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mdeed  had  been  impossible ;  and  if  this  control  over  the  vital 
motions  had  not  been  restricted  to  rational  beings,  but  connected 
with  life  generally  and  imparted  to  all  animals,  either  no  ani- 
mal would  have  died  but  by  force,  and  thus  the  different  classes 
would  have  multiplied  to  a  most  inconvenient  extent,  or,  which 
is  most  likely,  the  whole  race  of  irrational  beings  would  soon 
have  perished  through  their  own  incapacity  of  attending  to  the 
task  oif  existing. 

To  proceed  with  the  proof  of  our  position,  facts  correspond- 
ing to  the  known  results  of  goodness  everywhere  press  them- 
selves  on  observation  and  experience.  By  goodness,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  ro  w^rov  and  the  ro  »aXoy,  which  constitute 
the  excdlence  of  a  work  indicative  of  wisdom,  is  meant  the 
principle  of  benevolence  in  the  operator.  This  must  always 
bear  a  relation  to  animated  beings,  since,  without  the  faculty 
of  sensation,  no  being  can  be  the  proper  object  of  benevolence, 
or  of  its  manifestation  in  deeds  of  beneficence.  Now  it  must 
be  obvious,  that  the  very  meliority  of  which  we  have  been 
treating,  respects  not  merely  the  happy  application  of  means, 
conducive  to  the  excellence  of  the  work,  and  thus  evidential  of 
wisdom,  but  the  positive  advantage  also  of  all  the  animated 
beings  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  coinciding  in  this  view 
with  the  known  demonstration  of  Goodness.  The  specimens 
adduced  exhibit  beneficial  arrangement. 

Whether  upon  the  supposition  of  a  different  relative  consti- 
tution of  the  world  and  the  animated  beings  upon  it,  the  system 
complexly  taken  might  not  have  been  better  than  it  is,  or  af- 
fivded  a  larger  measure  of  happiness,  is  an  inquiry  which  can 
nowise  affect  either  what  has  been  stated  or  what  remains  to 
be  advanced.     If  the  atheist  will  grant  an  omnipotent  Being, 
we  will  grant  that  no  Umits  can  be  set  to  his  power  but  by  the 
necessary  finitude  of  its  subjects  ;   wc  will  grant  farther,  that 
oor  world  may  not  exhibit  the  utmost  of  what  Omnipotence 
eoold  do  in  communicating  happiness,  or  rendering  animated 
beings  susceptible  of  it.     But  we  would  at  the  same  time  re- 
Bsina  the  atheist,  that  such  a  Being  cannot  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  rendering  all  his  creatures  susceptible  of  the  highest 
degrees,  or  even  of  the  highest  species  of  happiness,  since  this 
would  preclude  him  both  from  diversifying  the  orders  of  ani- 
mated beiDgs,  and  also  from  variously  modifying  the  forms  of 
happiness  by  making  some  beings  subservient  to  others, — all 
must  be  cast  into  the  same  mould,  and  all  immediately  de- 
pendant on  himself  to  the  exclusion  of  every  subordinate  channel 
of  eDJoyment.     If  this  would  involve  a  contradiction,  and  if  it 
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be  none  to  suppose  that  a  Deity  may  diversify  the  orders  of 
animated  beings,  (surrendering  some,  for  example,  to  instinct, 
endowing  others  with  intellect  in  various  degrees,  forming  some 
with  fewer  and  others  with  more  organs  of  sense,  or  powers  of 
activity,)  neither  will  it  be  any  contradiction  to  suppose,  that 
he  may  have  made  a  diversity  of  systems,  and  among  these 
such  a  one  as  our  planetary  system,  or  such  a  world  as  this 
among  the  diversity  of  worlds  which  belong  to  that  system* 
though  it  may  not  be  the  highest  effort  of  omnipotent  Good- 
ness. The  meliority  in  this  case  must  be  restricted  to  the  re* 
lative  constitution  of  the  world  and  its  animated  beings,  and 
the  sole  question  is,  whether  they  being  such  as  they  are,  the 
present  arrangement  of  all  things  be  not  better  adapted  to  their 
exigencies  and  capacities,  than  if  it  had  been  different  ?  This 
we  have  already  evinced,  and  in  so  far  the  proof  of  meliority 
bears  upon  Goodness  as  truly  as  wisdom. 

One  other  caveat  we  add  on  the  subject.     The  meliority  of 
our  system  must  respect  its  original  constitution ;  for  it  may 
be  possible  that  the  state  of  the  animated  beings  in  our  world 
might  have  been  better  than  it  is,  but  the  disadvantages  which 
belong  to  it,  and  which  diminish  the  proportion  of  possible 
happiness,  may  have  been  superinduced  by  the  conduct  of  free 
agents.     Such  agents  there  are,  and  such,  supposing  a  Deity, 
must  be  responsible ;  in  virtue  of  this  responsibility,  again,  if 
they  shall  err  and  become  immoral,  their  happiness  ought  to 
be  marred ;   and  then,  in  order  to  its  being  marred  in  such  a 
degree  as  might  comport  with  a  state  of  forbearance,  a  certain 
derangement  of  the  original  constitution,  affecting  even  the 
beings  which  are  not  responsible,  was  absolutely  necessary. 
The  consideration  of  this  point,  however,  belongs  to  the  solu- 
tion of  diiHculties,  where  it  may  be  shewn  that  the  present  and 
ultimate  advantages  of  this  derangement  more  than  counter- 
balance its  disagreeable  effects.     In  the  mean  time,  as  it  was 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  Deity  would  leave  himself  ^^  without 
a  witness  ^^  of  his  goodness,  let  us  advert  to  those  proofs  that 
remain^  and  not  only  render  it  probable  that  some  derange- 
ment of  the  original  state  of  things  has  taken  place,  but  even 
correspond  to  the  results  of  mercy  or  compassion,  by  their  evi- 
dent relation  to  present  disadvantages. 

Is  it  to  be  expected  of  goodness,  that,  according  to  its  power, 
it  will  multiply  its  subjects  ?  Then,  there  is  no  void, — no  part 
of  the  world  left  destitute  of  beings  suited  to  its  nature, — no- 
thing suffered  to  run  to  waste,  without  ministering  in  one  form 
or  another  to  sensitive  and  rational  enjoyment.     We  behold 
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blasts  fitted  to  range  over  the  surface  of  the  earth,  reptiles  tor 
burrow  in  its  bowels,  fish  to  replenish  the  waters,  fowls  and  in^ 
sects  to  oecupy  the  air.  Every  plant,  every  substance  capable 
of  ministering  to  animal  existence  has  its  appropriate  inhabi- 
tsnts.  Does  goodness  impart,  or  improve  and  augment  the 
power  of  enjoying  happiness  P  No  animated  being  is  devoid 
of  that  power,  and  the  circumstances  in  which  those  are  placed 
Id  whom  an  increase  of  it  might  be  desirable,  either  tend  to 
aogment  it,  or  at  least  afford  them  facilities  for  improving  it. 
Even  instinct,  though  merely  a  blind  impulse,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  sensations  of  pleasure.  This  we  know  from  ex- 
perience, and  may  therefore  conclude,  that  the  animals  who  are 
wholly  governed  by  it  are  not  exiled  from  the  pleasures  of  ex- 
istence. It  despoils  them  of  none  of  their  senses ;  it  rather 
S-ovides  for  the  proper  gratification  of  these,  and  unerringly 
rects  to  the  best  means  of  attaining  the  object.  If  again  it 
belong  to  wisdom  that  the  vital  motions  should  not  be  depend- 
ant on  the  will  of  the  animal,  it  no  less  belongs  to  goodness 
Uiat  sudi  an  incumbrance  as  the  care  of  these  motions  would 
have  been,  interfering  with  every  species  of  enjoyment,  is  thus 
happily  removed.  Strong  too  as  the  muscular  action  is  in 
some  of  these  motions,  it  requires  no  e^brt,  it  is  not  accom- 
panied with  pain,  nor  even  with  the  least  sense  of  instinctive 
exertion.  Positive  pleasure,  indeed,  is  not  connected  with  it ; 
but  this  perhaps  was  impossible  without  the  alternative  of 
liability  to  pain,  and  at  any  rate  would  rather  have  been  a  dis- 
advantage than  a  benefit  upon  grounds  similar  to  those  for- 
merly mentioned.  To  show  how  varied  the  susceptibilities  of 
happiness  are,  must  surely  be  unnecessary;  we  therefore  remark 
that  goodness  would  not  only  impart  the  capacity,  but  also 
(urnish  the  sources.  And  on  this  head,  nature  accommodates 
herself  to  more  than  the  wants  of  animal  existence.  None  of 
the  beings  inferior  to  man  feel  any  defect,  except  such  as  may 
occasionally  arise  from  the  derangement  already  hinted  and  to 
be  afterwards  considered.  Are  they  formed  for  particular 
climates?  they  may  suffer  by  transportation  toothers,  but  their 
native  climate  will  be  found  every  way  favourable  to  their  health 
and  support.  Are  they  dependant,  like  the  swallow,  on  somd 
species  of  food  which  must  fail  with  the  season  ?  their  instinct 
prompts  them  to  migrate  to  the  regions  where  it  abounds. 
It  will  be  for  man  to  consider  whether  he  has  not  reason 
to  be  persuaded,  on  the  very  principle  of  analogy,  that  suf- 
ficient resources  for  all  his  intellectual  and  moral  capaci- 
ties of  enjoyment  originally  existed, — and  whether,  suppo»- 
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ang  the  derangement,  which  will  thas  be  rendered  not  onlj 
probable  but  certain,  something  adapted  to  his  present  condition 
in  these  respects  be  not  provided, — something  corresponding  to 
the  known  results  of  goodness  when  it  operates  in  the  fonn  at 
mercy  and  compassion.  The  inquiry  is  deeply  interesdi^. 
But  not  to  anticipate,  the  atheist  must  necessarily  deprive  him- 
self of  one  eminent  source  of  happiness,  the  grateful  recognis- 
ance of  our  high  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being,  our  numerous 
physical  capacities,  and  all  their  correlate  means  of  gratification. 
The  facts  in  our  natural  history,  though  we  had  nothing  else 
to  appeal  to,  suggest  the  idea  of  munificence^  the  most  certain 
as  well  as  the  most  captivating  indication  of  goodness. 

Man  cannot  contemplate  the  vegetable  world  without  being 
regaled  with  a  thousand  delights,  of  which  other  animals  are 
wholly  insensible.  ^<  The  perfume  of  the  rose,  the  brilliancy 
of  the  lily,  the  sweetness  of  the  violet,  the  stately  magnificence 
of  the  forest,  successively  catch  his  attention,  and  delight  him. 
What  other  animal  feels  these  agreeable  sensations  P  None. 
Man  alone  is  alike  susceptible  of  the  charms  of  beauty,  the 
pleasures  of  harmony,  and  the  luxury  of  perfiimes.  Many 
other  animals  possess  the  senses  of  seeing,  hearing,  and  smell- 
ing, perhaps  in  much  greater  perfection  than  man,  yet  they 
are  all  incapable  of  those  delicate  sensations  which  are  conveyed 
to  his  mind  through  organs  of  similar  destination  with  theirs. 
Man  feels  that  two  distinct  sensations  are  conveyed  to  his  mind 
by  means  of  the  same  organ,  one  of  which  may  be  called  the 
mere  animal,  the  other  the  harmonic  sensation.'^*  The  first 
alone  belongs  to  inferior  beings,  for  even  the  notes  of  singing 
birds  seem  to  be  mere  instinctive  sounds,  pleasing  perhaps  to 
those  of  the  same  species,  though  more  probably  intended  to 
convey  some  kind  of  information  either  useful  or  necessary. 
The  crowing  of  the  cock  must  be  ranked  with  the  song  of  the 
lark,  in  regard  to  the  purpose  to  be  served  to  the  species.  At 
any  rate,  no  bird  save  one  seems  to  feel  delight  in  listening  to 
or  copying  the  song  of  another ;  and  although  by  dint  of  repe- 

*  Perhaps  the  distinction  mRy  not  be  accurate.  It  serves,  however,  to  ren- 
der the  idea  apprehensible  by  the  lowest  capacity,  that  man  has  a  perceptioii 
of  much  more  than  the  inferior  animals.  The  patriotic  and  very  useful  aa« 
thor  from  whom  the  extract  is  given,  illustrates  by  observing,  *'  that  though 
both  these  sensations  are  experienced  by  most  men,  some  individuals  have 
been  found  who  are  susceptible  of  the  one  (the  animal)  and  not  of  the  other 
(the  harmonic,)" — as  if  these  had  been  designed  to  show  to  the  rest  of  man- 
kind that  the  privilege  is  no  necessary  result  of  their  physical  constitution, 
but  an  arbitrary  favour  demonstrative  of  the  goodness  that  would  bless  its  ob- 
jects beyond  the  mere  ezigeucies  of  their  state. 
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tition  (or  from  the  social  principle)  one  bird  may  borrow  the 
notes  of  another,  it  gives  no  indication  of  being  gratified  thereby, 
sunre  than  the  parrot  by  the  excellence  of  human  speech  which 
it  may  be  brought  to  miitate.     '^  The  scream  of  the  peacock 
and  the  song  of  the  thrush,  are  to  every  appearance  equally 
disregarded  by  the  linnet  or  the  wren ;  and  the  harsh  notes  of 
the  raven  are  pleasing  to  the  birds  of  the  same  kind,  as  the  song 
of  the  ni^tingale  to  those  of  its  kind.     It  is  the  human  mind 
alone  that  is  capable  of  being  affected  universally  by  melodious 
or  discordant  sounds  howsoever  produced.^     The  former  cheer 
the  rational  being  in  the  season  of  his  labours,  and  seem  to  in- 
vite him  to  praise;  the  latter  either  warn  him  of  danger,  or  an- 
swer other  valuable  purposes.*     Sounds  productive  of  alarm 
are  indeed  to  a  certain  degree  understood  by  the  inferior  ani- 
malsy  such  as  the  cries  of  the  birds  of  prey,  the  roaring  of  the 
Hon,  the  explosion  of  distant  thunder.     They  feel  nothing  of 
the  sublime  in  these  sounds  ;  they  are  warned  however  to  flee 
to  some  covert  for  shelter, — and  ought  not  this  to  be  ascribed 
to  benevolence  as  truly  as  the  high  susceptibilities  of  pleasure 
in  the  human  race  ? 

If  smne  animals  surpass  us  in  the  delicate  sensibility  of  their 
olfiu^tory  organs,  as  the  raven  who  smells  his  prey  from  afar, 
and  the  spaniel  who  traces  the  game  by  scent,  it  is  merely  to 
ensure  for  them  the  proper  supply  of  food,  or  render  them 
subservient  to  man.  Nature,  we  shall  say,  seems  to  have 
aimed  at  nothing  more  with  regard  to  them  than  the  useful ; 
but  with  respect  to  man  there  is  superadded  a  higher  faculty 
of  pleasure,  with  all  its  corresponding  objects,  simply  for  the 
lake  o{  gratification.  The  '^  flowers  that  appear  on  the  earth  ^ 
are  not  clothed  with  beauty  for  their  own  sakes  ;  they  are  not 
^  arrayed  in  glory  superior  to  that  of  Solomon  ^  for  the  sake 
of  the  inferior  animals ;  for  these  animals,  though  they  may 
perceive  the  colours  of  the  flower,  have  no  perception  of  the 
oeauty  with  which  it  is  adorned  ;  they  feel  no  pleasure  in  gaz- 
ing upon  it.  The  fragrance  of  the  strawberry  allures  them  not 
to  taste  it,  for  only  the  humblest  of  reptiles,  more  guided  by 
instinct,  doubtless,  than  the  perception  of  fragrance,  seeks  to 
participate  with  man  in  this  delicious  fare.  The  mere  preser- 
vation of  the  seeds  of  various  plants  and  trees  was  evidently  not 
the  design  of  the  rich  fruits  and  exhilarating  juices  in  which 
these  se^  are  enveloped,  for  these  very  fruits  and  juices  occa- 

*  See  AKOsa80N*si2icreatum«.    Introduction  to  Natuml  History,  p.  19— 
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sion  the  destruction  of  millions  of  seeds,  the  number  of  which 
Was  nowise  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  species.  The 
pulp  of  the  peach  and  the  nectarine  were  formed  for  regiiling 
the  palate  of  man,  the  juice  of  the  vine  for  cheering  his  heart, 
the  milk  of  the  cocoa  for  quenching  his  thirst.  The  flowers 
which  embellish  the  habitation  of  man  are  careful  not  to  show 
themselves  all  in  company  or  at  once.  Spring,  summer,  and 
autumn  present  each  their  sippropriate  beauties,  and  give  him 
leisure  to  examine  and  enjoy  them.  To  what  physical  neces- 
sity in  the  general  process  of  vegetation  can  it  be  imputed  that 
the  snow-drop,  the  violet,  the  tulip,  the  rose,  and  the  sun- 
flower, should  know  their  respective  months,  and  each  in  its 
season  be  attended  with  a  harmonizing  sisterhood  of  beduties  ? 
It  is  evidently  for  the  advantage  of  man  that  the  firuits  of  the 
field,  wheat,  barley,  and  so  on,  should  grow  ripe  at  once, — and 
this  is  their  nature ;  but  the  fruits  and  flowers  of  a  garden 
come  forth  in  succession.  In  some  species  the  fruits  even  of 
the  same  tree  do  not  ripen  all  at  once,  there  being  of^en  an 
interval  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  between  the  ripening  of  the 
first  and  the  last  peach  or  nectarine, — shall  We  not  say,  be- 
cause these  and  similar  delicious  fruits  are  not  suited  for  being 
laid  up  in  store,  but  intended  for  the  present  gratification  of 
Ynan,  which  is  thus  prbtracted  fbr  a  time  .'* 

The  manifold  utility  of  some  trees,  such  as  the  palm  and 
cocoa,  and  the  adaptation  of  ihese  and  many  others  (such  as 
the  water-bearing  reeds,  the  citron,  the  orange  and  the  lemon) 
to  the  places  where  they  grow,  or  the  necessities  of  the  climate 
in  which  they  are  produced,  must  be  known  to  every  reader  of 
natural  history  and  travels.  The  cocoa-tree,  most  useful  to 
sailors,  grows  by  the  side  of  the  seas  that  are  most  navigated 
in  the  east  and  the  south.  A  ship  is  there  built  of  the  wood, 
sails  are  made  of  its  leaves,  the  mast  of  its  trunk,  cordage 'Of 
the  fibrous  mass  that  surrounds  its  fruit,  and  the  vessel  is 
loaded  ^-ith  the  nuts.  Is  it  not  a  wonder  of  nature  that  this 
fruit  should  grow  full  of  milk  on  dry  sand  and  by  the  side  of 
salt-water  ?  Yet  it  is  only  on  the  shore  that  the  tree  which 
bears  it  arrives  at  its  full  stature  and  beauty.  There  are  few 
in  interior  parts. — The  banana  is  givtn  to  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America;  India  is  full  of  them.  In  the  same  fervid 
regions,  which  render  cooling  fruits  so  necessary  to  the  health 
of  man,  the  foliage  of  the  trees  is  remarkable.  The  fan-palm 
spreads  its  shade,  and  presents  often  in  a  single  leaf  a  natural 
umbrella  sufficient  to  cover  ten  men.  The  olive  and  the  shea- 
tree  present  themselves  in  those  regions  where  a  deficiency  of 
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Msture  renders  their  fruit  a  valuable  succedaneum  for  butter. 
We  might  expatiate  in  this  manner  on  the  bread-fruit,  the 
vast  mmtiplicatkln  of  Esculent  roots,  &c.  We  might  ask,  what 
neeessarr  jpurpdse  iil  the  mer^  vegetable  economy  eould  be 
answered  l^  so  richly  loading  the  sugar-cane  with  its  pleasant 
and  nutritious  juice  ?  But  the  induction  of  particiulars  would 
be  limited  only  by  the  boundaries  6f  nature  itself. 

To  look  into  the  treasures  of  the  mineral  kingdom,  and 
much  more  to  attempt  a  survey  of  the  other  superabundant 
provisions  (at  ihh  physical  and  even  the  intelleetiuu  and  moral 
capacities  df  man,  to  whom  all  nature  is  subordinated,  would 
detain  us  tob  long  from  winding  up  the  argument;  We  pro* 
ocMf  theiefofey  to  our 

II.— -Proposidoii,   ThAt  these  phenoAcena,  or  fActs, 

WHICH  so  MANIFBVTLT  COBBESPOND  TO  THE  KNOWN  BBS17LT8  OF 

PonTEA,  Wisdom,  and  (Joodness,  abb  sufficient,  if  an 
aoent  to  whom  they  may  be  ascribed  be  demonstbable, 
to  prove  that  aoent  divine,  ob  such  a  b^no  as  must  be 
God,  acoordino  to  the  idea  which  right  reason  forms  of 
A  Deity. 

This  can  Require  but  little  illustration.  Nothing  can  be 
more  evidbnt  than  that  the  facts  of  n^hich  specimens  nave  been 
given,  aie  ha  beyond  what  we  certainly  know  to  be  within  the 
compass  df  power  in  human  beings,  that  they  include  all  the 
OMiaticms  en  physical  laws,  and  that  many  of  them  lie  disc 
Without  the  sphere  of  these.  Besides  man,  whose  structure, 
whose  very  vital  motions  and  activities  are  compreheiid^d  in 
die  £iets,  other  intelligent  agents  are  unknown  to  reason,  and 
if  we  resort  to  Revelation,  which  admits  the  existence  of  sUch 
a|^t8,  it  ascertains  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  their  powers 
1^  disclosing  the  province  to  Which  they  are  adapted, — ^but  to 
thift  the  litheist  wul  hot  appeal,  since  the  question  must  in  that 
else  be  supposed  to  be  decided.  Revelation  ever  implying  the 
eidstenee  6t  a  Deity  from  whom  it  proceeds,  and  distinctly  as- 
I  Rrting  his  control  over  all  the  intelligences  superior  to  man. 
The  only  point,  therefore,  to  be  determined  is,  whether  the 
fiicts,  supposing  an  agent  to  be  found,  would  be  sufficient  to 
pmve  him  Omnipotent.  Now,  to  prove  omnipotence,  ii  cannot 
De  requisite  that  an  infinitude  should  exist  either  in  magnitude 
or  number  of  efiects,  for  theti  the  power  must  be  supposed  to 
hive  done  its  utmost,  which  (were  the  phrase  ihtelligible  or  the 
idea  conceivable)  would  imply  a  contradiction.  It  is  enough,  if 
dte  fiicts  be  such  in  number,  variety,  perfection,  and  stupendous 

I 
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compass,  as  must  indicate  a  power  which  nothing  can  withstand, 
and  for  which  nothing  is  too  great.  Not  only  is  this  the  case  in 
relation  to  the  facts  we  have  detailed,  but  although  merely  a 
specimen,  they  are  such,  that  if  they  be  indeed  toe  efiects  of 
an  Active  Cause  and  thus  imputable  to  power,  they  will  prove 
that  power  to  be — 1st,  Extrinsic  to  the  universe,  which  with  all 
it  comprehends  is  the  subject  exhibiting  the  &cts, — 2d,  Crea- 
tive, forming  all  things,  determining  their  properties  and  rela- 
tions, and  adjusting  their  place,  their  movements,  &c.  to  these 
or  to  the  physical  laws  unavoidably  arising  from  them, — Sd,  A 
power  by  which  all  things  consist,  for  many  of  the  facts,  (e.  g. 
the  vital  motions,  and  all  those  processes  of  nature  which  con- 
stantly provide  for  the  support  or  gratification  of  animated  be* 
ings),  are  so  clearly  beyond  the  range  of  mechanical  laws,  that 
the  idea  of  a  vast  machine  wound  up  and  set  agoing  is  clearly 
a  chimera,  a  mere  play  upon  words.  The  power,  therefore,  in 
the  judgment  of  reason,  must  be  Omnipotence,  which  proves 
the  Agent  divine. 

Reflect  next  on  the  phenomena  which  correspond  to  the 
known  results  of  Wisdom.  The  admirable  arrangements  in 
nature,  with  all  their  provisions  for  existence  and  perpetuity,  are 
but  gradually  unfolding  themselves  to  the  human  mmd.  Con- 
fessedly they  could  not  be  conceived  or  planned  by  any  mind 
similar  to  that  which  has  not  yet  fully  explored  tnem.  Nor 
are  they  such  as  can  be  ascribed  to  any  intellect,  the  existence 
of  which  reason  may  admit  in  the  compass  of  the  universe 
itself,  or  any  intellect  inferior  to  that  of  a  Deity.  They  indi- 
cate a  wisdom  adequate  to  the  conception  of  a  plan  which 
removes  all  obstacles  to  its  own  execution, — a  wisdom  which 
permanently  forms  of  the  most  discordant  materials  a  system 
the  most  harmonious  in  its  sum  and  useful  in  all  its  details,—^ 
a  wisdom  which  throughout  the  vast  amplitude  of  range  pre- 
sented by  that  system,  ever  directs  in  the  best  and  most  ad- 
vantageous manner  all  the  minutise  of  its  several  departments. 
This  wisdom,  right  reason  declares,  can  only  be  the  wisdom  of 
a  God.     It  implies  Omniscience.     It  proves  the  Agent  divine. 

Finally,  who  but  a  Deity  could  either  impart  the  suscepti- 
bility of  happiness  in  such  diversity  of  form  as  it  is  found  to 
exist  in  animated  nature,  or  provide  so  liberally  for  its  gratifU 
cation  P  The  idea  of  divine  goodness  is  All-Sufficiency  posi- 
tively directed  to  the  happiness  of  the  creature.  The  facts  arc 
sufficient  to  show  that  this  is  the  character  of  the  goodness  thqr 
display,  if  an  agent  exist  in  whom  the  attribute  may  ^reside. 
And  if  the  &cts  be  sufficient  to  prove  a  disposition  in  such  an 
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^ent  to  Uess  all  the  difEsrent  orders  of  animated  beings,  any 
anomalies  that  may  occur,  instead  of  being  urged  to  disprove 
the  diTimty  of  the  goodness,  must  be  traced  to  peculiar  causes 
amneeted  with  the  good  of  the  whole, — ^perhaps  with  other 
systems,  or  the  universe  at  large. 

Let  it  now  be  remarked,  that  the  subjects  which  present  the 
phenomena  corresponding  to  the  effects  of  Power,  Wisdom, 
and  Goodness,  are  the  same,  and  together  constitute  but  one 
general  system.  If  therefore  an  Agent  exist  to  whom  any  one 
of  these  attributes  or  properties  may  be  ascribed,  they  must  all 
faehmg  to  him.  The  identity  of  the  facts  renders  it  necessary 
that  ue  Being  to  whom  the  power  shall  be  traced,  have  also 
the  ^ory  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness  manifested  in  them. 
And  <m  the  other  hand,  the  wisdom  and  goodness,  if  admitted 
as  the  attributes  of  an  active  Agent,  could  not  possibly  have 
been  displayed  without  his  possesang  the  creative  and  omnipo- 
tent power  which  is  the  medium  of  their  manifestation  in  the 

fifcCtS. 

III.  Onx  last  proposition  is,  That  the  Intelligent 
FiBST  Cause  albeady  demonstrated,  is  the  Agent  in 

WHOM   THESE   ATTRIBUTES    MAT    BESIDE,    AND   TO   WHOM  ALL 
FACTS  DEMONSTRATIVE  OP  THEM  MUST  BE  TRACED. 

In  this  we  concentrate  the  whole  force  of  the  argument, — 
combining  our  previous  demonstration.  Sects.  II.  and  III., 
with  the  deduction  of  Evidences,  and  the  decision  of  their 
character,  in  the  preceding  propositions  of  this  section. 

Even  withcHit  reverting  to  our  former  demonstration,  we 
might  say,  that  as  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  facts 
appealed  to  in  this  section,  and  all  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
should  so  accurately  correspond  to  the  known  results  of  active 
power,  of  wisdom,  and  of  goodness,  without  supposing  an  In- 
telligent Agent,  so  reason  is  warranted  to  draw  the  conclusion 
irom  the  very  parallel  traced,  that  such  an  Agent  exists.     Set 
him  aside,  and  the  enigma  is  utterly  confounding ;  introduce 
him,  and  it  ceases  at  once.     Where  there  is  a  vast  concurrence 
of  circumstances,  exactly  coinciding  with  those  which  imply  an 
Agent  in  all  other  cases,  reason  will  be  satisfied  that  it  was 
morallif  impossible  such  a  concurrence  could  have  existed  with- 
out a  suitable  agent.     And  in  the  case  before  us,  the  moral 
impossibility  of  the  negative,  which  implies  the  moral  certaifUy 
of  the  positive,  is  strengthened  (as  moral  impossibility  may  be) 
by  the  wondrous  amplitude  of  the  range  in  which  the  coincid- 
ing eircunoatances  oocur^  the  uniformity  and  imiversality  of 
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their  occurrence,  and  the  confessed  superiority  of  the  facts  in 
\<rhich  they  present  themselves  to  all  the  results  of  power,  wis- 
dom, and  goodness  among  men. — This,  we  believe,  is  the  com- 
pendious mode  of  reasoning  by  which  common  minds,  often 
without  being  conscious  of  it,  attain  the  persuasion  of  a  Deity. 
It  is  the  syllogism  which  alone  can  justify,  and  must  therefore 
be  supposed  or  involved  in,  the  plan  of  all  those  writers  who 
proceed  at  once  to  demonstrate  the  attributes  of  power,  wisdom, 
and  goodness,  by  facts.  . 

But  although  we  have  endeavoured  to  analyze  the  argument 
for  the  sake  of  trying  its  merits  or  putting  its  validity  most 
rigidly  to  the  test,  and  although,  upon  this  principle,  we  have 
only  considered  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  corresponding  to 
the  known  results  of  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness,  when  a 
Being  exists  in  whom  these  attributes  may  reside,  and  as 
sufficient  if  such  a  Being  exists  in  the  present  case,  to  prove 
him  divine, — ^we  did  not  mean,  by  this  concession  to  accuracy, 
to  surrender  any  part  of  our  former  demonstration,  nor  can  it 
be  reasonably  demanded  that  we  should,  since  nothing  ad- 
vanced in  this  section  infers  the  subversion  of  the  points  abeady 
established.  We  are  therefore  entitled  now  to  revert  to  the 
previous  conclusions,  and  conjoin  them  with  the  present. 

Thus  then  the  general  argument  stands : — 

1.  There  is  a  first  cause  of  all  things.  (Sect.  II.) — To 
this  cause,  therefore,  must  be  traced  all  the  facts  correspond- 
ing to  the  known  results  of  active  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness. 

2.  The  First  Cause  is  an  Intelligent  Bein^  and  a  Volun- 
tary Agent.  (Sect.  III.) — In  him  therefore  the  attributes  of 
active  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  may  reside. 

3.  This  being  the  case,  all  the  facts  or  phenomena  not  only 
may  without  implication  be  regarded  as  the  results  of  these  at- 
tributes, but  must  be  considered  as  their  proper  effects,  de- 
monstrative of  their  real  existence  in  the  agent.     Thus, 

4.  The  requisite  proof  of  his  divinity,  or  of  his  being  such 
an  agent  as  right  reason  declares  to  be  Ood,  is  completed. 
For,  as  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  the  First  Cause,  though 
proved,  is  merely  some  inexplicable  self-originating  physical 
force,  since  we  have  found  him  to  be  an  Intelligent  Being ;  so 
now,  all  that  was  requisite  beyond  the  simple  proof  of  intelli- 
gence is  furnished.  We  can  no  longer  be  reminded,-*that 
children  discover  intelligence  by  many  contrivances,  but  often 
fhil  in  selecting  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  the  ends  they 
propose,  either  from  not  understanding  the  properties  of  the 
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several  means  in  their  power,  or  not  knowing  the  whole  range 
of  means  that  might  be  employed, — that  thus  through  defect 
of  wisdom,  the  end  may  be  accomplished,  but  not  at  the  least 
expense,  in  the  shortest  way,  and  with  the  happiest  effect  ;— 
that  contrivance  may  be  apparent,  but  the  means  not  being  at 
the  option  of  the  agent,  or  but  partially  under  his  control, 
the  piece  may  remain  unfinished,  through  defect  of  power  ; — 
or  that  the  end  may  be  neither  worthy  nor  beneficial,  on  the 
contrary  highly  detrimental,  and  therefore  though  contrivance 
be  sufficiently  obvious,  the  more  apparent  it  is,  the  more  de- 
cidedly will  the  whole  scheme  assume  the  aspect  of  malignity. 
None  of  all  these  hypotheses  apply  to  the  system  of  nature. 
It  displays  not  merely  power,  but  wisdom  also,  without  which 
power  must  be  useless,  and  goodness,  without  which  both  power 
and  wisdom  must  be  dangerous.  The  Agent  has  not  shewn 
himself  to  be  either  unskilful  or  malignant,  to  disprove  his 
divinity ;  but  the  contrary,  to  an  unexplored  and  inconceivable 
degree. 

The  requisite  attributes  which  must  now  be  considered  as 
conjoined  m  the  Agent  are  severally  indicated  by  the  £Eicts, 
(S^.  IV.  Prop,  i.) 

And  then  the  facts  are  such  as  must  establish  the  true 
Daty  of  the  Agent  to  whom  these  attributes  belong,  by  evinc- 
ing an  Omnipotent  power,  an  inscrutable  wisdom,  and  an  all- 
sufficient  goodness.  (Sect.  IV.  Prop,  ii.) 

Thus  do  the  several  departments  of  proof  conduct  us  to  the 
grand  conclusion,  <^  That  there  is  a  Bein^  all-powerful,  wise, 
snd  good,  who  made  all  things,  and  who  still  upholds  the  whole 
constitution  of  nature.^ 


SECT.  V- 


CONFIRMATORY  REASONING  FROM  THE  EXISTENCE  OF^ 

REVELATION. 


We  have  restricted  our  argument  to  the  proofs  afforded  by 
the  physical  constitution  of  this  world  and  the  universe  of 
which  it  is  a  part,  because  the  sceptic  must  first  be  convinced 
of  the  being  of  a  God,  before  he  can  consistently  admit  the 
idea  of  a  moral  state  of  things,  and  the  relation  of  sudi  perfec- 
tions as  holiness  and  justice  to  it,  or  the  existence  of  a  scheme 
of  love  and  mercy  for  the  restoration  of  the  guilty. 

But  although  the  terms  moral,  holy,  just,  virtuous,  guilty, can 
have  no  place  in  the  system  of  the  atheist,  or  at  least  no  higher 
sense  than  that  which  is  determined  by  what  must  be,  in  his 
reckoning,  the  merely  conventional  arrangements  of  social  com- 
pact, for  the  purposes  of  government,  trade,  and  civil  inter- 
course,— we  will  allow  that  he  may  consistently  avail  himself 
of  all  the  disorder  which  seems  to  deform  the  moral  constitu- 
tion of  things  in  the  world,  and  plead  by  way  of  arffumaUum 
ad  hominem^  that  on  the  supposition  of  a  Deity,  this  was  not 
to  be  expected  ;  that  the  government  of  the  Deity  ought  to 
have  been  more  visible  and  effective ;  that  there  ought  to  have 
been  a  more  equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
and  so  on.  It  is  of  this  apparent  disorder  inaeed  that  the 
sceptical  disposition  in  every  individual  takes  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. Much  may  be  suggested  by  reason  itself  for  the  so- 
lution of  difficulties  ;  but  in  order  to  obtain  complete  rest  to 
our  minds,  we  must  resort  to  some  superior  source  of  informa- 
tion.    We  are  accordingly  allowed,  in  this  Essay,  to  appeal  to 
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sacred  booksy  such  as  the  common  sense  of  mankind  has  judged 
to  be  necessary 9 — those  nations  to  whom  the  art  of  writing  was 
known,  pretending  to  possess  them, — others  supplying  their 
place  by  oral  tradition, — and  philosophers,  who  believed  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  deploring  the  want,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  declaring  that  as  some  communication  from  the  Deity 
was  not  only  possible  but  probable,  it  might  therefore  be  ex- 
pected. 

To  introduce  with  propriety  those  books  to  which,  in  parti- 
cular, we  are  allowed  to  appeal,  and  which  alone  can  afford  us 
effectual  aid,  we  may  endeavour  to  show  previously  what  place 
their  existence  and  contents  may  hold  in  the  very  argument  for 
the  Being  of  a  God.  This  is  the  object  of  the  present  section  ; 
and  not  to  protract  the  discussion  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds, 
nothing  more  is  intended  than  a  mere  outline  of  the  method 
which  may  be  successfully  prosecuted  by  any  candid  inquirer. 

Lest  there  should  seem  to  be  a  petitio  prtncipti  in  conduct- 
ing the  inquiry,  or  something  like  reasoning  in  a  circle,  a  dif- 
ferent plan  must  be  taken  from  that  which  belongs  to  the  deis- 
tical  oontroversy,  in  which  the  Being  of  a  God  is  presupposed. 

Let  the  atheist  or  sceptic,  then,  be  conceived  to  urge  the 
fiJlowing  considerations,  and  to  put  the  following  queries,  which 
cannot  be  denied  to  be  sufficiently  appropriate  in  his  mouth  : — 
*<  If  there  be  a  Deity  on  whom  all  nature  depends,  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  think  that  at  one  time  or  another  he  may  have 
indicated  his  control  over  the  laws  of  nature,  or  at  least  over 
the  physical  properties  of  their  subjects  ;  and  that  he  constantly 
T^ulates,  and  therefore  interferes  with,  the  moral  constitution 
of  things,  which  is  not  subject  to  these  laws,  but  arises  from 
the  relation  of  free  agents  to  himself.  If,  moreover,  he  hath 
finrmed  rational  beings  for  the  express  purpose  of  recognising 
his  own  existence,  doing  homage  to  him,  and  being  blessed  in 
his  fulness,  it  may  justly  be  expected,  that  he  will  admit  them 
to  special  intercourse  with  himself,  not  restricting  the  manifest- 
ation of  his  glory  merely  to  material  objects, — and  that  since 
his  all-sufflciency  must  enable  him  to  communicate  directly 
with  the  soul  or  intellectual  powers,  and  to  bless  the  rational 
creature  with  higher  than  merely  temporal  enjoyments,  some 
such  intercourse  has  actually  existed.  The  being  of  a  man 
may  be  known  by  his  voice,  or  by  his  letters,  as  truly  as  by  his 
works  of  art.  Has,  then,  the  Deity  ever  indicated  his  existence 
by  any  communications  of  this  sort  with  mankind  ?  Has  he 
ever  proved  his  permanent  active  power,  and  his  supremacy 
over  ue  laws  of  nature  or  their  subjects,  by  any  supernatural 
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facts  ?  Has  he  at  any  time  evinced  the  existence  of  a  real  and 
ahsolute  control  over  the  moral  world,  by  fortelling  the  actioiis 
of  free  agents,  or  the  events  dependent  on  these  ?  Hath  he 
spoken  to  the  creatures  who  have  ears  to  hear  and  minds  to 
understand  his  words  p  Doth  he  continue  to  dp  so  ?  or  if  this 
would  not  have  been  expedient,  hath  he  appointed  any  channel 
by  which  his  will  may  be  notified  to  them,  and  bles^ness  also 
imparted  in  forms  and  degrees  beyond  all  that  can  be  afforded 
by  the  confessedly  imperfect  rudiments  of  nature  ?^ 

Upon  these  interrogatories  we  must  beg  leave  to  remark, 
that  the  proof  of  the  being  and  perfections  of  God  would  be 
valid  and  sufficient,  though  no  such  interference  with  the  laws 
of  nature  or  their  subjects  had  ever  taken  place,  and  thou^ 
there  were  no  channel  of  intercourse  with  the  Deity  but  me 
works  which  ascertain  his  existence.  It  will  be  granted,  however, 
that  facts  or  authentic  testimony,  (for  the  facts  are  not  expected 
to  be  permanent),  attesting  the  intercourse  referred  to,  must  be 
strongly  confirmatoby  of  all  the  evidence  afford^  by  thesys- 
tem  of  Nature. 

In  reply,  therefore,  we  have  to  state, — 1st,  That  it  is  possi- 
ble to  ascertain  by  the  proper  species  of  proof,  that  such  sus- 
pension or  temporary  alteration  of  the  ordinary  constitution  of 
nature  as  comes  under  the  idea  of  miraculous  mterferencp,  has 
really  and  in  many  instances  taken  place  :«^2d)y.  That  pro^ 
phecies  exist  to  be  either  compared  with  history  posterior  to 
their  date,  or  verified  by  present  and  ^ture  events  :r — 3dly, 
That  the  books  which  record  the  miraculous  interpositions,  apd 
oontfiin  the  prophecies,  profess  to  have  proceeded  from  the  im- 
mediate intercourse  of  a  Deity  with  the  human  mind,  and  to 
exhibit  to  the  whole  human  race  a  permanent  revelation  of  his 
will.  It  becomes  the  sceptic  thererore  to  inquire  into  the  truth 
of  the  facts,  the  authenticity  of  the  books,  find  the  credibility 
of  those  by  whom  they  were  written. 

The  following  propositions  are  so  easily  investigated,  and 
have  indeed  been  so  fully  demonstrated  (thpugh  with  a  differ-  ' 
ent  object),  th^t  they  deserve  his  mesft  serious  attention. 


MIRACLESt 

1st,  Miracles  in  the  sense  proposed  by  the  sceptic,  and  as 
usually  defined,  are  possible.^ — They  imply  no  contradiction. 
2dly,  They  can  only  be  occa^ioufd. — This  is  almost  self- 
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3dly,  They  can  be  expected  only  on  worthy  occasions, — for 
accomplishing  w^hat  cannot  he  effected  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  things,  eitner  attesting  some  system  more  important  than 
the  system  of  nature,  or  holding  a  conspicuous  place  in  it. 

4thly,  The  oc<!asions  on  which  they  are  said  to  have  been 
viought  are  sufficient  to  justify  the  interference  of  a  Deity. 

5wly,  A  dispensation  or  state  of  things  affecting  the  moral 
eoDstitution  of  txie  world,  may  he  introduced  and  confirmed  by 
jnincles,  which  shall  supersede  their  necessity  for  the  future ; 
— iod  it  is  reas<Hiable  to  think  that  ^  Deity  would  have  this 
objeet  in  yiew^  to  whatever  length  the  preparatory  scheme  of 
CTtnorfciary  interferences  might  be  protracted. 

6tUy,  Xne  very  existence  of  such  a  dispensation  will  be 
eonfinngtoTy  of  Uie  fact  that  miracles  have  been  wrought,  while 
it  also  aocounts  for  th^ir  having  ceased, 

Jtlily,  M.irac1es  are  capable  of  proof  from  testimony,  by 
vluch  alone,  under  such  a  dispensation,  their  past  performance 
can  be  ascertained* 

8thly,  ^We  have  sufficient  fXQo(  both  in  the  actual  exis- 
tfoet  of  $uph  a  dispensation,  and  by  testimony,  that  miracles 
ka^e  been  wrought, — and  those  miracles,  in  p^ticul^,  whiph 
are  recorded  in  the  Sacred  Books,  usually  denominated  the 
Bible. 

9tUy,  Any  single  completely  ascertained  miracle,  and  much 
more  a  vast  multitude  and  long  series  of  miracles,  must  deci- 
rivdy  prove  the  existence  of  a  Supernatural  Power  or  Deity.* 

*  It  mifrbt  have  been  pleasant  to  illuttrate  tbese  propoeitions,  but  the  ma- 
leriaki  wbicb  any  judiciovfl  reader  will  know  how  to  arrange  and  apply,  may 
be  finmd  in  Paley's  an4  Beattie's  Evidences,  and  other  similar  works.  Dr. 
Campbell's  Distertadon  against  Hume  ought  particularly  to  be  read  on  the 
•evcntb.  And  the  writer  would  recommend,  on  both  the  sixth  and  the  eighth, 
WBasMFKLBii  DfwrUUumn  iv.  et  v.,  (in  his  Opuscula)  entitled  De  VeritaU 
atraadonrai  8.  Scriphara,  and  Miracula  signa  veritatisy — which  he  deems  com- 
pleCdy  Mtitfactory,  and  a  translation  of  which  would  be  a  valuable  addition  to 
ov  stores  of  venucular  theology. — **  Some  of  the  inquiring  and  philosophical 

Et  of  mankind  hare  b^n  indined  to  conclude,  firopi  the  regularity  and  sta- 
ty  of  the  order  of  the  material  world,  that  it  cannot  be  changed  by  any 
power  whatsoever,  nay  that  this  whole  of  things  is  the  eternal  and  self'^xistent 
being.  Miracles  are  the  shortest  and  most  unanswemUe  confutation  of  this 
itheistical  opinion.  They  are  irresistible  proofs  that  the  visible  world  has  a 
Miperior,  who  can  alter  and  change  its  order  or  laws  at  his  pleasure.** — Dr. 
L£schman*8  Sermon  on  the  WMm  of  God  in  the  Goapel  Revdation. 
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FROPHECr. 

1st,  Predictions  exist  relative  to  events  of  which  some  are 
now  past,  and  others  still  fntnre. 

2dly,  These,  as  contained  in  the  foresaid  Sacred  Books, 
are  discriminated  irom  all  other  oracles  as  a  Gh-and  Unfolding 
Scheme,  closely  connected  in  all  its  parts,  ever  relating  to  ob- 
jects of  general  utility,  and  pourtraying  the  progress  of  those 
revolutions  of  empire  or  of  sentiment,  which  ultimately  affect 
the  whole  world,  tend  to  ameliorate  its  state  for  a  season,  and 
then  to  usher  in  the  consummation  of  its  destinies. 

3dly,  These  Prophecies  have  been  accurately  fulfilled  in 
the  course  of  ages,  and  the  ful^ment  is  still  visibly  going  on. 

4thly,  It  matters  little  whether  the  writers  be  known:  or 
not,  or  what  manner  of  persons  they  were ;  the  existence  and 
the  fulfilment  of  prophecy,  and  especially  of  such  a  scheme  of 
prophecy,  form,  when  taken  in  connexion,  the  best  and  th6 
most  irrefragable  proof  of  the  existence  of  an  Omniscient  Being, 
who  exercises  an  Almighty  control  over  all  the  actions  oS  fret 
agentsy  and  the  events  dependant  on  these.* 
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No  miracles  were  ever  wrought  in  attestation  of  any  systems 
of  religion  but  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian,  which  are  re- 
corded and  their  consistency  manifested  in  the  foresaid  books. 

They  are  the  only  books  which  contain  prophecies  worthy  of 
a  Deity,  and  verified  by  facts. 

As  the  Miracles,  which  can  be  proved  without  previously 
supposing  the  sacred  character  of  the  Books,  are  sufficient  to 
accredit  the  agents  employed  in  introducing  and  conducting 
the  above-mentioned  systems  of  religion, — and  as  the  Prophe- 
cies were  confessedly  prior  to  the  date  of  the   events, — the 

*  Kurd  on  Prophecy  may  be  read  with  great  advantage  on  the  first  part  of 
proposition  second, — that  prophecy  in  Scripture  is  a  grand  unfolding  scheme. 
To  complete  the  idea,  however,  the  remaining  parts  of  the  statement  in  that 
proposition  must  be  taken  into  view.  Much  light  is  thrown  upon  them  by 
the  writings  of  Faber,  and  other  late  investigators  of  Prophecy.  The  idea 
expands  and  becomes  more  and  more  luminous  in  its  own  glory,  as  the  inves- 
ligation  goes  on. — See  also  Dr.  Hor8LEY*s  admirable  sermon  on  Prophecy, 
from  2  Pet.  i.  20,  21.  On  proposition  third,  consult  Bentley's  sermon  on 
the  Messias,  Kidder's  Demonstrationt  Bishop  Newton  on  the  Prophecin,  and 
Mason's  Dissertations. 
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daim  of  the  writers  to  immediate  intercourse  with  an  Almighty 
and  Omniscient  Being  is  justified, — and,  by  consequence,  such 
a  Being,  who  is  Gh)d,  must  exist. 

Or  thus : 

1st,  The  Books  must  have  had  an  author  or  authors. 

2d,  The  authorship  is  disclaimed  by  the  writers. 

8d,  Their  disclaiming  it  is  well-supported ; — ^by  their  cha- 
racter, unlearned,  of  ordinary  talents,  previously  imbuetl  with 
strong  prejudices  against  the  subjects  of  their  doctrine  or  pre- 
dictions ; — and  by  their  circumstances,  members  of  a  segregated 
nation,  and  thereby  deprived  of  the  advantages  of  human 
science,  excluded  from  that  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
might  have  been  the  basis  of  political  conjecture  with  regard 
to  the  fiite  of  nations,  and  was  evidently  necessary  to  fit  them 
finr  devising  a  religion  calculated  for  universality,  &c. 

4th,  The  Books  cannot  have  originated  from  human  policy 
or  priestcraft,  the  only  other  probable  sources  to  which  they 
might  be  traced ;  for  their  object  evidently  stretches  far  beyond 
every  thing  proposed  by  mere  civil  policy ;  this  object  they 
profess  to  accomplish  by  means  very  different  from  those  of  the 
world;  they  everywhere  testify  against  making  religion  an 
engine  of  state ;  and  they  develope  the  process  by  which  the 
Almiffhty,  whom  they  claim  for  their  author,  will  at  length 
overwhelm  all  tyranny  and  priestcraft  in  ameliorating  the  state 
of  the  world. 

*6tfa,  They  cannot  have  proceeded  from  man.  Of  this  they 
afibrd  internal  evidence  in  their  very  style  and  manner ;  but 
especially  in  the  extent  of  intelligence  they  display, — their 
uniform  relation  to  the  same  great  objects,  though  written  at 
divers  times  and  after  sundry  forms, — their  absolute  harmony, 
not  only  of  tendency  but  of  sentiment, — ^and  their  opposition 
to  the  known  propensities  of  mankind. — On  other  grounds  the 
Bibk  cannot  reasonably  be  supposed  an  invention  of  man. 
The  wisdom  with  which  it  is  framed  is  not  yet  completely  dis- 
covered by  Christians  themselves ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  they 
are  much  assisted  in  their  discoveries,  by  the  very  objections  of 
their  infidel  opponents.  Now  to  suppose  that  the  Jews, — a 
people  sequestered  from  the  world,  whose  national  character 
the  scriptures  themselves  declare  was  obstinacy  and  rebellion, 
and  whom  the  sceptic  regards  as  on  various  accounts  the  most 
stupid  of  men  ; — to  suppose  that  they,  or  the  primitive  Chris- 
tians, those  simple  acmerents  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  harassed 
with  fightings  without  and  fears  within ; — to  suppose,  that  these 
men,  who  were  in  certain  respects  opposed  the  one  class  to  the 
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Other,  were  capable,  by  their  own  powers,  of  firaming  a  grand 
universal  scheme  of  religion,  constructed  with  such  consum- 
mate wisdom,  that  all  the  objections  of  l^rn^  heathens  and 
philosophical  deists  should  only  bring  to  light  formerly  un- 
noticed provisos  against  them, — should  ever  tend,  by  gradually 
unveiling  the  beauty  and  consistency  of  its  parts,  to  increase 
its  stability,  and  render  its  evidence  irresistible  ; — to  suppose 
all  this,  which  is  the  essence  of  modem  infidelity,  must  indi- 
cate credulity  and  absurdity  in  the  very  extreme. 

6th,  Prior  to  our  admission  of  the  books,  we  know  no  intelli- 
gent beings  superior  to  man,  or  intervening  between  him  and 
a  Deity  ;  to  a  Deity,  therefore,  the  books  ought  to  be  ascrib- 
ed : — ^but  even  supposing  such  beings  to  exist,  still  froipa  the 
complexion  of  the  books,  their  author  must  have  been  One, 
Omniscient,  Wise,  Holy,  Good,  and  the  same  with  the  Authpr 
of  Nature  ;  and  if  they  must  have  b^d  such  an  author)  they 
prove  the  existence  of  a  God. 


Besides  Miracles  and  Prophecy,  with  proper  illustrations  of 
the  mp^ral  perfections  to  be  expected  in  a  Deity,  these  books 
disclose  a  peculiar  system  of  government  by  special  superna- 
tural interference  among  the  Jews  ;  and  they  shew  what  hath 
now  succeeded  to  this, — who  now  possesses  the  throne  in  rela- 
tion to  that  government,  and  in  what  fi)rm  the  kingdom  or 
BEiON  OF  HEAVEN  is  uow  revealed  and  expanded. 

These  disclosures  indicate  facts,  which  serve  farther  to  estab- 
lish the  Being  of  a  God,  and  at  the  same  time  throw  much 
light  on  the  general  doctrine  of  Providence  so  necessarily  con- 
nected with  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  And  as  the  principles 
on  which  a  Deity  may  proceed  m  the  government  of  firee 
agents,  cannot  be  learnt  &om  nature  or  common  observatioBy 
we  are  with  great  propriety  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  Sacred 
Books,  and  to  take  from  them  those  views  of  his  plan  which 
may  assist  in  solving  difficulties,  and  which  alone  can  give  rest 
to  the  soul. 


PART  SECOND. 


-SOLUTION  OF  DIFFICULTIES  AND  ANSWERS  TO  OB- 
JECTIONS,— FIRST.  FROM  CONSIDERATIONS  INDE- 
PENDANT  OF  REVELATION;*  AND,  SECONDLY, 
FROM  REVELATION  IN  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES." 


PRELtMlNABY  REHARkS. 

It  ought  to  be  granted,  that  if  the  proper  proofs  of  an  All- wise 
and  Omnipotent  Being  be  produced,  difficulties  and  mysterie:^ 
cannot  set  them  aside. 

Should  the  reasons  of  this  postulate  be  demanded,  the  foU 
Wing  may  be  cpven. — Negative  arguments  cannot  subvert, 
nor  be  legitimately  held  to  invalidate  positive  evidence.  Again, 
mysteries,  apparently  or  even  really  inexplicable,  do  not  de- 
stroy our  convictions  in  other  cases.  We  proceed  upon  the 
conviction,  notwithstanding  the  mystery,  in  the  ordinary  affairs 
of  life,  and  may  we  not  add  in  almost  all  our  philosophical 
speculations  ? — In  the  present  case,  mysteries  are  far  from 
being  inadmissible,  since  a  Deity,  even  supposing  the  thing 
possible,  could  be  under  no  necessity  of  completely  manifesting 
himself  to  his  creatures,  or  rendenng  every  part  of  his  ways 
intelligible  to  them ;  the  relation  of  tne  creatures  to  him  may 
also  have  been  so  changed,  as  to  superinduce  a  considerable 
degree  of  darkness  on  what  was  originally  discovered  or  dis« 
coverable,  so  changed  perhaps  as  to  occasion  a  certain  hebetude 
of  the  human  intellect,  and  along  with  this  a  certain  retiring 
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of  the  Deity. — But  this  is  not  all ;  it  is  not  to  be  expected,  in 
any  circumstances,  that  the  works  of  a  Deity,  and  especially 
his  methods  of  procedure  in  the  government  of  his  creatures, 
should  be  altogether  level  to  our  comprehension  any  more  than 
his  nature  and  perfections.  Human  plans  and  procedure,  as 
they  originate  from  human  intelligence,  must  be  within  the 
compass  of  its  scrutiny ;  their  springs,  their  objects,  and  their 
adaptation  to  these,  may  all  be  explored,  and  so  completely, 
that  a  sentence  sufficiently  accurate  may  be  passed  upon  them. 
But  the  ways  of  a  Deity  must  be  distinguished  by  traces  of 
inscrutable  wisdom.  Might  not  divine  sovereignty  too,  en- 
velope them  in  certain  degrees  of  mystery,  even  beyond  what 
must  necessarily  rest  upon  them,  were  it  but  to  exercise  the 
rational  powers  of  man,  or  produce  that  subordination  of  spirit 
which  is  so  suitable  in  creatures  ?  Might  it  not  be  expecuent 
that  this  mystery  should  remain  to  produce  or  confirm  die 
impression  of  a  future  state,— or  shall  we  say,  even  to  prevent 
the  criminality  of  passing  a  rash  sentence  on  tne  ways  of  heaven, 
by  suspending  the  final  decision  of  creatures  who  are  liable  to 
err,  till  the  whole  plan  be  completed  ?  The  fact  is,  were  there 
no  difficulty,  no  mystery,  this  very  circumstance  would  militate 
against  the  proof  of  a  Deity ;  and  the  atheist  would  be  per- 
spicacious enough  to  avail  himself  of  it. — Farther,  while  there 
may  be  some  sources  of  intelligence  calculated  to  remove  the 
difficulties  which  attach  to  the  present  state  of  things,  yet 
supposing  the  difficulties  not  completely  removed  even  by  these, 
this  circumstance,  so  far  from  invalidating  the  positive  proofs  of 
a  Deity  already  advanced,  will  not  disparage  the.  utility  of  the 
very  sources  of  supernatural  information  referred  to,  since 
enough  may  be  disclosed  by  them  for  regulating  our  worship 
and  enabling  us  to  fulfil  the  ends  of  our  being  in  relation  to  a 
Deity,  and  sufficient  reasons  may  exist,  perhaps  even  be  dis- 
coverable, for  concealing  the  rest. 

But  we  shall  be  still  farther  advanced  in  the  path  to  a  de- 
sirable solution  of  difficulties,  if  we  place  clearly  before  our 
minds  those  occasions  of  doubt  which  are  founded  in  mistake, 
or  which  can  only  be  considered  as  arising  from  prejudice. 

Among  these  occasions  of  doubt,  we  reckon, — 1st,  Limited 
and  insulated  views  of  facts  or  events.  Who  can-  ascertain  all 
the  relations  of  any  particular  incident  ?  Much  less  surely  can 
we  pretend  to  explore  the  relations  which  must  subsist  among 
all  the  ways  of  a  God.  Yet  the  very  idea  of  relations  is  oftsa 
lost  sight  of ;  we  rest  in  limited  and  personal  views,  we  &el  the 
perplexity  ever  attendant  on  these,  and  then  exclaim  against 
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the  distorted  images  which  owe  their  existence  solely  to  our 
own  contracted  method  of  judging.     It  is  thus  too,  we  expect 
that  even  in  the  present  state  me  evil  works  of  men  should 
always  be  punished  in  the  very  agents  who  sin ;  or  that,  if 
there  be  a  God,  the  various  systems  of  iniquity  which  make 
thor  appearance,  should  forthwith  be  suppressed  by  him,— <- 
without  considering  the  relation  which  these  thin^  may  have^ 
to  past  or  future  events  in  some  great  scheme  wortny  of  a  God, 
how  necessary  they  may  be  in  the  present  constitution  of  the 
world,  or  how  far  they  may  enter  into  the  methods  ordained 
by  an  infinite  wisdom  for  ultimately  displaying  the  glory  of 
Deity. — ^2dly,  The  supposition  that  the  world  must  necessarily 
be  in  its  Original  State^  or  such  as  we  might  expect  it  to  have 
been,  when  it  proceeded  from  the  hands  of  an  all-wise  and 
beneficent  Creator.     To  this,  which  is  evidently  a  mere  pre- 
judice, must  be  traced  all  doubts  founded  on  the  existence  of 
evil,  physical  or  moral,  and  the  presently  apparent  state  of 
disorder. — 3dly,  The  supposition  tnat  this  must  necessarily  be 
the  Ultimate  State  of  tnings.     Hence  doubts  relative  to  the 
continuance  of  disorder,  the  delay  of  full  retribution,  &c. — 
ithly.  The  supposition  that  though  it  be  not  the  ultimate  state 
of  thmgs,  yet  it  must  necessarily  be  under  the  mere  ordinary 
Moral  Government  of  the  Deity,  and  in  such  form  alone  as 
that  in  which  this  species  of  government  might  be  conceived 
to  adapt  itself  to  a  state  of  disorder. — On  the  last  three  heads 
reason  declares  that  there  can  be  no  necessity  for  the  thing  sup- 
posed, and  the  Scriptures  assure  us  that  the  fact  is  otherwise, — 
that  Uie  world  is  not  in  its  original  state, — that  this  is  not  the 
kst  constitution  of  things,  we  must  ^'  look  for  a  new  heavens 
and  earth,'^ — and  that  there  is  a  peculiar  administration  super- 
induced on  the  ordinary  or  absolute  government  of  Deity,  and 
committed  to  the  Messiah  or  Mediator,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  reign  of  heaven,  and  bringing  forward  the  last 
and  best  constitution.     Reason,  by  recognising  the   positive 
proofs  of  a  Deity,  must  admit  that  the  actual  state  of  things 
accredits  the  testimony  of  Scripture  on  all  these  points. 

We  only  add,  that  since  no  difficulty  or  mystery  can  sub- 
vert our  positive  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Being  of  a  God,  and 
since  therefore  on  that  ^ound  we  must  still  admit  ^^  that  He 
is  ;^  in  order  to  be  consistent,  we  ought  also  to  be  persuaded 
a  priorij  and  thus  so  as  not  to  be  affected  by  our  success  in 
solving  difficulties  or  explaining  mysteries,  ^'  that  He  is  doing 
all  things  weU,*"  or  acting  in  a  manner  worthy  of  himself. 
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This  is  a  conclusion  in  which  both  Reason  and  Scripture 
concur.  By  faith  in  the  latter,  without  the  testimony  of  sense, 
and  even  in  opposition  to  appearances  in  the  present  disposal 
of  things,  we  attain  the  assured  conviction,  <<  that  God  is,  and 
that  he  is  the  Rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek  him/" 
Heb.  xi.  6. 


BteCt;   t. 


tO^^IDKRATION  OF  OBJECTIONS  FOUNDED  ON  tHK  IDEA  OF 

ORIGINAL  IMPERFECTION. 


Instead  of  separate  sections  on  the  Rational  and  the  Scrips 
tural  solution  of  difficulties,  which  would  occasion  much  repe- 
tition, it  is  hoped  the  design  may  be  answered  as  well,  and 
even  better,  by  giving  both  forms  of  solution  under  each  head 
of  difficulty ;  thus  keeping  the  subject  before  the  mind  till  the 
doubt  be  oissipated  as  far  as  may  be  practicable^  and  at  the 
same  time  displaying  the  harmony  between  Revelation  and 
sound  though  unassisted  reason,  with  the  vast  superiority  of 
the  former  to  the  latter. 

At  the  outset  .it  must  be  observed,  that  some  difficulties 
proposed  by  the  atheist  are  Unreasonable,  being  served  by  the 
principles  on  which  all  proof  must  be  conducted,  or  because 
they  are  mere  queries  which  no  th^&t  is  obliged  to  answer 
otherwise  than  by  saying,  that  the  &ct  depend^  on  the  will 
of  the  Deity, — since,   till  it  be  shown  either  that  a  Deity 
ought  not  to  possess  a  sover^gn  will,  or  that  his  will  ought 
Hot  to  have  acted  in  the  case  supposed,  the  answer  must  be 
deemed  sufficient^  and  the  difficulty  which  it  tneets  can  be  no 
argument  against  the  existence  of  an  infinitely  wise,  good,  and 
powerful  being.     Should  we  be  asked,  for  example,  why  a 
gnat  is  not  as  large  as  an  elephant  ?  the  difficulty  stands  with 
the  atheist,  not  with  us,  who  say  that  the  difference  of  magni- 
tude was  the  wUl  of  the  Creator.     Again,  were  we  asked  why 
any  thing  material  exists,  and  why  all  is  not  spirit  ?  the  query 
would  be  as  foolish  as  why  any  thing  exists  at  all,  or  why  there 
is  a  imiyerse  ? 
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Of  the  same  kind  are  some  other  bold  demands  frequently 
made,  only  their  unreasonableness  admits  of  being  more  fully 
exposed.     Is  it  asked,  or  does  the  surmise  occur,  why  did  not 
God,  if  he  existed  from  eternity  a  being  infinitely  powerfrd  and 
good,  for  the  more  ample  communication  of  his  goodness  and 
exercise  of  his  power, — create  the  world  from  eternity  ?  we 
answer,  that  to  us  and  to  right  reason  it  is  a  contradiction  to 
speak  of  any  thing  being  created  from  eternity.     Is  it  urged, 
but  why  was  the  world  so  lately  made  ?  the  reply  is  equally 
obvious.    Not  to  say  that  other  parts  of  the  universe  may  have 
existed  prior  to  our  planetary  system,  suppose  creation  to  have 
taken  place  millions  of  ages  ago,  still  the  same  query  might  be 
put,  why  then  and  not  sooner  ?     Since  the]:e  must  have  been 
some  period  of  commencement,  and  all  periods  of  commence- 
ment that  can  be  supposed  to  have  an  equal  claim,  the  argu- 
ment, if  good,  would  prove  that  even  a  Deity  must  be  for  ever 
precluded  from  exerting  his  creative  power,  because  he  could 
never  begin  so  early,  but  it  might  be  said  he  could  have  begun 
sooner.     Such  are  the  suggestions  of  Reason.     We  may  add, 
that  the  mind  truly  desirous  of  rest  as  to  certain  strange 
thoughts  which  are  apt  to  occur  with  regard  to  the  existence  of 
a  Deity  prior  to  his  works,  may  find  considerable  relief  from 
the  volume  of  Revelation,  which  discloses  the  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity.    This  doctrine  presents  the  beatitude  of  three  Persons 
contemplating  in  each  other  the  common  perfections  of  divinity, 
in  uncreated,  adequate,  and,  at  the  same  time,  peculiar  mani- 
festation, infinitely  superior  to  all  the  faint  traces  of  these  per- 
fections afterwards  impressed  on  the  works  of  nature,  ana  in 
this  enjoying  the  communion  of  reciprocal  love, — not  to  speak 
of  the  contemplation  of  the  plan  of  the  universe,  and  of  the 
universe  itself  as  actually  existing, — nor  of  certain  special  in- 
ternal transactions  establishing  economical  characters  among 
them,  to  be  afterwards  displayed  in  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion.    The  Scriptures,  indeed,  represent  the  contemplation  of 
each  other  by  the  divine  persons,  and  of  the  common  divinity 
in  any  work,  as  the  only  worthy  form  in  which  the  existence  of 
the  work  can  be  connected  with  the  happiness  of  Deity.    Hence, 
in  language  which  affords  but  a  gleam  of  light  to  our  minds, 
they  declare,  that  the  Father  made  all  things  by  the  Son,  and 
both  through  the  Holy  Spirit. — But  should  the  atheist  refrise 
to  be  initiated  into  this  mystery,  he  must  be  reminded  that 
even  reason  disclaims  the  disadvantage  attached  to  the  idea  of 
solitude  in  conceiving  a  God  who  can  be  but  one ;  and  regards 
him  as  su£Sciently  happy  in  possessing  and  contemplating  his 
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own  perfections,  independently  of  any  manifestation  of  these  in 
created  existences.  With  tlus  verdict  the  Scriptures  concur, 
proouncing  him  emph^ty  «  The  Blessed." 

Is  the  qvery  proposed,  why  is  not  the  universe  altogether 
hoandless  and  immense,  a  fit  habitation  for  the  infinite  Being 
who  is  supposed  to  have  made  it ;  or  why  is  it  not  at  least 
more  ample  and  magnificent  ?  The  answer  is  the  same  as  on 
die  head  of  commencement,  since  the  same  objection  might  be 
made  were  the  universe  inconceivably  greater  than  it  is.  And 
it  remains  with  the  atheist  to  prove  that  a  Deity,  if  he  create 
at  all,  must  be  under  the  necessity  of  creating  all  possible  ' 
worlds  ;  or  that  a  created  universe  can  be  infinite.  We  hold 
the  scriptural  idea  of  God'^s  *^  resting  from  his  works,**^  to  be 
saffidendy  consonant  to  reason. 

Is  it  adced,  why  so  few  orders  of  being,  and  these  of  such 
mean  workmanship,  the  principal  with  which  we  are  acquainted 
being  that  firail  im|)otent  mortal  creature  denominated  man  ? 
The  scale  of  being,  we  reply,  comes  within  our  view  only  as  it 
appears  in  a  part  of  the  universe,  and  therefore  we  know  not 
liow  many  orders  there  are*  The  heavenly  bodies  hold  a  place 
in  the  Kale  inferior  even  to  animals  and  man,  weak  as  he  is. 
But  if  we  may  judge  by  our  world,  other  opaque  bodies  in  the 
heavens  may  be  inhabited  by  beings  which  diversify  even  the 
Older  to  which  we  belong,  perhaps  carry  the  scale  still  higher. 
At  any  rate,  we  are  not  so  arrogant  as  to  pretend  that  we  arc 
die  ehief  of  creation.  Admitting  the  being  of  a  God  to  whom 
we  are  accountable,  and  following  the  lights  which,  by  ad- 
mitting this  truth,  we  are  justified  in  following, — lights  of 
which  the  atheist  is  not  entitled  to  bereave  us  in  proposing 
such  a  question,  we  believe  that  there  is  a  future  state  of  re- 
wards, in  which  the  righteous  shall  receive  a  superior  mode  of 
existence,  and  are  also  persuaded  that  there  is  an  invisible 
world  of  spirits  connected  with  the  universe  at  large, — that 
Ood  does  not  rule  merely  by  mechanical  causes  and  the  invo* 
Imitary  properties  of  matter,  but  (as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
in  regard  to  a  system  where  both  matter  and  spirit  are  found,) 
also  Dy  voluntary  agents,  certain  intelligences ^  whom  we  de- 
nominate angels,  and  regard  as  superior  to  man.  This  is 
another  and  not  absolutely  inexplicable  mystery,  developed  by 
Scripture.  Besides,  since  the  orders  of  being  must  have  been 
Kmited,  it  is  enough  if  such  exist  as  constitute  a  harmonious 

Sstem,  properly  adapted  to  its  ends,  or  such  as  it  pleased  the 
uty  should  exist.     Agreeably  to  this  dictate  of  reason,  wc 
accustomed  to  say,  in  the  language  of  Scripture, — and  it  i^i 
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surely  a  species  of  adoration  which,  on  the  supposition  of  a 
Deity,  was  to  be  expected, — "  Even  so.  Father,  for  so  it  hath 
seemed  good  in  thy  sight."  We  know  a  mystery  also  upon  this 
head,  into  which,  as  well  as  into  the  former,  the  atheist  may 
perhaps  refuse  at  first  to  be  initiated,  but  which  he  would  find 
admirably  calculated  both  for  enlightening  and  solacing  his 
mind.  It  is,  that  beside  all  the  ways  in  which  the  Deity  is 
necessarily  connected  with  matter  or  with  created  spirits,  there 
is  one  of  a  peculiar  kind,  the  highest  in  the  scale  of  relation  to 
his  works, — one  of  which  this  part  of  the  universe  has  been 
the  honoured  medium,  and  by  which  that  alleged  weak  and 
worthless  creature  Man  has  been  dignified ; — this  is,  the  in- 
carnation  not  of  deity,  but  of  a  divine  person,  who  is  yet  mys- 
teriously one  with  the  other  divine  persons.  This  wondeiful 
fact,  though  it  took  place  upon  special  grounds, — such  as 
might  require  it,  or  are  at  least  sufiicient  to  justify  it,  and 
though  in  its  relation  to  these  grounds  it  belongs  to  the  plan 
of  Redemption,  may  at  the  same  time  be  found  to  answer  a 
grand  purpose  in  the  economy  of  the  universe.  We  take  for 
granted  here  the  proper  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ ;  for  say  that 
he  was  himself  a  created  being,  though  the  highest  superan- 
gelical  spirit,  still  an  infinite  chasm  must  have  intervened  be- 
tween God  and  the  works  of  creation.  But  view  him  as  Imma- 
nuel,  his  incarnation  chains  the  universe  to  the  throne  of  Deity. 
One  link  was  sufficient.  And  if  ever  such  a  connexion  was  to 
be  established  between  God  and  all  his  works,  as  some  one 
world  must  be  selected  to  afford  the  occasion  and  the  means, 
so  a  more  worthy  or  glorious  plan  of  efiPecting  it,  while  special 
ends  in  which  we  are  deeply  concerned  are  accomplished,  could 
not  be  devised  than  that  which  the  Scriptures  reveal. 

Considering  ourselves  as  better  entitled  to  appeal  to  these 
mysteries  than  the  atheist  to  urge  his  unreasonable  difficulties, 
we  have  introduced  them,  not  as  essenrial  to  the  solution  of  the 
difficulties,  but  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  scni|def! 
which  are  apt  to  be  entertained  against  Revelation  on  account 
of  the  apparently  restricted  reference  of  its  doctrines  and  fiicts 
to  the  interests  of  man^  as  if  we  were  indeed  the  chief  of  crea- 
tion, or  the  only  objects  of  divine  regard,  and  of  shewing  that 
these  doctrines  and  facts,  howsoever  strange  they  may  be,  instead 
of  increasing  our  perplexity,  may  contribute  greatly  to  our  re- 
lief, on  principles  more  general  than  that  of  their  rdation  to  us 
and  the  state  of  our  world.* 

*  As  pious  Christians  are  apt  to  doubt  or  deny  the  doctrines  of  natunl 
philosophy,  because  they  conceive  them  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
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There  nxe  objections,  however,  on  the  head  of  original  im-. 
perfection,  which  have  a  greater  shew  of  reason,  and  some  that 
reaUj  desen^e  our  attenUon. 

I. — *'  The  circulation  of  planets  round  a  centre  is  natural 
and  pleasing  both  to  the  eye  and  the  mind  ;  but  if  this  give  an 
idea  of  STinmetry  and  beauty,  there  must  be  a  great  defect  in 
the  position  of  ^e  fixed  stars.  Instead  of  forming  a  regular 
system  of  concentric  orbs,  each  attended  with  its  own  planets^ 
and  all  revolving  about  one  common  centre,  they  are  scattered 
withont  order  throughout  the  immensity  of  space,  forming  no 
one  r^ular  fig«irc,  and  many  of  them  so  near  as  to  render  it 
bighly  improbable  that  they  arc,  or  can  be,  the  centres  of  any 
pliuaetary  system.'^ 

The  force  of  this  difficulty  may  be  greatly  removed  by  the 
lUlowiDg  considerations  suggested  by  reason. 

Our  ideas  of  beauty  and  symmetry  are  necessarily  limited  by 
the  confessed  imperfection  of  our  minds.  I'here  are  doubtless 
some  general  principles  both  of  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime, 
yet  it  IB  well  known  that  different  persons  and  nations  entertain 
very  different  opinions.  Some,  on  the  very  subject  before  us, 
coBceivo  the  variety  of  constellations  to  be  more  pleasing  than 
any  regular  or  uniform  disposition  could  have  been.  All  agree, 
that  the  aspect  of  the  starry  heavens  is  sublime ;  and  sublimity 

of  Scriptme  eoacerning  the  method  of  salvation,  so,  by  a  prejadice  prtdsel^ 
mmUm't  philoaephers  are  apt  to  reject  the  <ioctriiie  of  Scripture,  because  thejr 
conceive  it  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  grand  and  expansive  views  they  have 
formed  of  the  universe.  What !  say  the  one  class,  are  there  other  worlds, 
and  otber  faMen  beings,  and  most  Christ's  incarnation  and  death  benefit  them 
too !  And  mutt  ¥re,  say  the  philosophers,  relinquish  all  our  sublime  specu- 
lations, for  a  system  which  seems  to  make  mau  the  whole  of  the  universe, 
and  wmild  represent  the  Deity  as  solely  attentive  to  him,  or  more  attentive 
thn  he  possib^  codd*  be  to  other  worlds  larger  and  nH)re  magnificent  than 
cbis?.^Biit  the  oomroon  people  might  embrace  the  System  of  Natural 
Fhilosopby,  wicboiit  beiRg  in  the  least  embarrassed  in  their  views  of  the  Mjrs- 
Cefj  of  Redemption,  since  there  is  no  necessity  for  supposing  that  the  inhabi- 
Ciats  of  otlber  worids  have  fallen,  or  if  they  have,  that  the  benefit  of  Christ*s 
fwndhifiwi  WIS  iatended  for  them ;  and  philosophers,  if  they  would  justify 
tbflir  naois  by  candidly  investigating  the  subject,  might  iind  it  easy,  not 
<mlj  to  4xmeiliate  the  grand  theme  of  the  Scriptures  with  their  doctrine  of  the 
imhrefse,  but  to  perceive  such  general  relations  of  that  theme  to  all  the  other 
works  of  the  Deity,  as  must  farther  expand  and  elevate  their  views.  These 
yriifioBS  wiU  open  before  us  as  we  proceed  in  the  discussion. — [Since  the 
Essay,  with  this  note,  was  written,  Dr.  Chalmers  has  published  his  Astroiio* 
nieal  Sermons  on  this  very  point, — an  eloquent  and  powerful  woik,  which 
might  prove  greatly  sadafactoiy  both  to  the  philosopher  and  the  pious  be-' 

•J 
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is  of  greater  moment  than  regularity,  particularly  such  as  might 
be  deemed  artificial,  in  the  works  of  a  Deity. 

But  we  labour  under  a  farther  disadvantage  by  our  position 
in  one  of  the  planets  which  necessarily  controls  our  view  of  the 
universe.  Though  all  the  planets  move  in  nearly  circular 
ellipses,  yet  to  our  eye  this  is  not  apparent.  It  is  impossible, 
for  example,  that  Venus  should  exhibit  a  revolution  ;  she  can 
only  appear  to  move  in  one  direction  through  the  heavens,  re- 
mahiing  stationary  for  a  time,  and  then  assuming  a  retrograde 
course.  Did  we  inhabit  the  sun  at  the  centre,  the  point  of 
view  would  be  more  advantageous ;  and  were  we  placed  in  the 
centre  of  the  whole  universe,  all  its  constellations  might  pre- 
sent a  more  strikingly  regular  and  beautiful  appearance. 

The  proximity  of  the  stars  is  only  apparent,  and  their  dis^ 
tances,  even  when  gathered  into  groups,  are  so  great,  in  fact, 
on  any  plausible  calculation,  as  to  admit  of  their  being  each  the 
centre  round  which  some  planet  or  planets  revolve.  According 
to  Herschell,  the  stars,  in  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens,  seem 
to  recede,  which,  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  gravitation,  he 
imputes  to  a  gradual  approach  of  the  sun,  and  the  whole  of 
our  system,  to  the  constellation  Hercules.  Did  we  then  reside 
in  any  of  the  stars  of  the  most  compact  group,  we  might  see 
the  rest  at  immense  distances. 

This  motion  of  our  system  may  lead  to  the  eonelusion  which 
Herschell  has  also  suggested,  that  the  sun  is  slowly  revolving 
round  some  distant  centre,  and  that  the  whole  universe  has 
tome  common  centre,  to  a  motion  round  which  all  its  systems 
are  properly  adjusted. 

But  though  this  sublime  idea  be  admitted,  while  it  does  not 
require  us  to  imagine  any  dissolution  of  the  groups  or  nebuls, 
and  while  it  does  not  appear  that  any  point  of  view  whatever 
could  rectify  the  universe  into  a  regular  system  of  concentric 
orbs, — it  must  still  be  remembered  that  we  have  no  reason  for 
supposing  regular  structure,  according  to  our  notions,  to  be  the 
only  end  worthy  of  a  Deity.  Many  purposes  may  be  serred  by 
the  present  structure  of  the  heavens  which  we  cannot  even  con^ 
Ceive,  but  which  if  known  would  completely  justify  the  arrange- 
ment. There  may  be  other  beings  acquainted  with  these,  and 
profited  by  them.  It  is  possible  that  we  may  at  lengdi  be  ini- 
tiated into  the  mystery,  and  thus  our  rational  powers  blessed 
with  the  views  and  consecrated  to  the  adorations  for  which  they 
were  originally  formed. — -In  the  mean  time,  though  the  heavens 
assuredly  were  not  replenished  for  the  sake  of  man,  yet  as  tbe]^ 
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have  various  relations  to  this  planet  and  its  inhabitants,  the 
object  of  all  these  relations  is  gained  by  their  present  form, 
perhaps  even  better  than  by  regular  structure.  Their  present 
ferm,  besides  all  its  utilities,  in  increasing  the  quantum  of  light 
in  the  heavens,  favouring  navigation  on  the  earth,  &c.  tends, 
as  we  have  seen  in  the  demonstrative  part  of  this  treatise,  more 
fully  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  an  Intelligent  First  Cause, 
than  a  concentric  arrangement  of  all  the  bodies  in  space,  which 
might  have  been  plausibly  ascribed  to  chance,  or  the  operation 
of  physical  causes. 

On  this  head  the  Scriptures  contain  but  little,  not  being 
designed  to  teach  us  astronomy,  or  to  give  general  reasons  for 
the  works  of  God.  They  frequently  recognise  the  limited 
powers  of  man.  They  consider  us  as  fallen  from  our  original 
capacity  of  understanding  the  works  of  God,  and  are  mainly 
occupied  in  unfolding  the  plan  of  recovery  to  this  capacity,  and 
to  all  the  pleasures  in  reserve  for  it.  They  represent  it,  how- 
ever, as  the  ancient  belief,  that  the  (Constellations  are  beautiful, 
sublime,  and  useful.  (Job  ix.  8 — 11.)  And  they  introduce 
the  Deity  himself,  declaring  the  present  structure  of  the  hea- 
vens to  be  the  result  of  his  sovereign  will,  at  the  same  time 
calculated  to  display  his  wisdom,  power,  and  benevolence: 
**  Canst  thou  bind  the  sweet  influences  of  the  Pleiades,  or  loose 
the  bands  of  Orion  ?  Canst  thou  bring  forth  Mazzaroth  in  his 
season,  or  canst  thou  guide  Arcturus  with  his  sons  ?  Knowest 
thou  the  ordinances  of  heaven,  (their  true  form  and  designs,) 
or  canst  thou  set  the  dominion  thereof  (either  passively — their 
utility,  or  actively — the  control  over  them,)  in  the  earth  ? 
(by  giving  it  the  benefit,  which  it  has,  or,  by  assigning  it  the 
place  of  central  control,  which  it  has  not."*^)  Job  xxxvii.  31  «^ 
33.  ^*  I  have  made  the  earth  and  created  man  upon  it ;  I, 
even  iqj  hands  have  stretched  out  the  heavens,  ana  all  their 
boat  have  I  commanded.**^  Is.  xlv.  1 2. — ^^  Seek  him  that  maketh 
the  seven  stars,  and  Orion,  that  tumeth  the  shadow  of  death 
into  the  morning.'*^  Amos  v.  8. 

The  Scriptures,  moreover,  hold  out  the  hope  of  a  future  state, 
when  the  righteous  shall  see  all  things  <^  in  the  light  of  the 
Lord,^  shall  "  know*"  in  their  measure  "  even  as  they  are 
known,-'^  and  be  eternally  occupied  in  contemplating  and  cele- 
brating the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  his  works.  Nor  is  the 
view  wnich  they  give  of  Heaven  and  Hell  foreign  to  the  idea  of 
the  universe  suggested  by  Ilerschell.  Though  in  the  immen- 
sity of  space  there  can  neither  be  "  up**'  nor  "  down,**'  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  terms,  yet  as  in  supposing  two  planets  i«i 
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opposite  quarters  of  the  heavens,  the  eyes  of  the  xi^ahitants  of 
each  would  be  said  to  be  directed  upwards  to  the  sun  in  the 
centre,  so  if  we  suppose  a  common  centre  ot  the  uniyerse,  the 
direction  from  all  points,  even  of  the  utmost  circumference, 
would,  with  greater  propriety,  be  said  to  be  upwards  to  that 
centre  as  the  principal  place,  than  downwards  ;  and  lines  drawn 
from  this  centre  would  descend  in  every  direction  to  the  exte- 
rior abyss  of  darkness  and  vacuity.  Such  a  centre,  it  is  evi- 
dent, would  be  the  fittest  habitation  of  the  Almighty,  by  whose 
habitation  can  be  meant  only  the  place  where  his  glory  is 
most  eminently  manifested.  It  accords  with  the  Scriptural 
idea  of  the  Throne  of  God,  around  which  he  hath  spread  out 
the  canopy  of  the  heavens  as  the  curtains  of  his  tent.  It 
is  "  the  high  and  lofty  place**'  whence  proceeds  is  every 
direction  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  his  works ;  whence 
issues  that  influence  which  philosophers  style  gravitation, 
but  which  is,  according  to  Scripture,  the  divme  power, 
upholding  the  universe,  and  retaining  its  several  parts  in 
their  constituted  ord^, — whence  too  angels  are  missioned  on 
those  behests  in  which  the  Deity  may  choose  to  employ  means, 
but  whidi  are  out  of  the  sphere  of  physical  laws.  This  c^iti^ 
must  be  to  us,  and  indeed  to  all  worlds,  *^  the  third  heavens,'*'' 
beyond  the  aerial  or  atmospheric  heaven  o(  every  inhabited 
globe,  and  beyond  the  starry  heaven  which  encircles  or  revolves 
around  it.  If  then  the  righteous  of  mankind  shall,  upon 
grounds  justified  by  the  wonderful  mystery  of  their  redemption, 
be  translated  to  this  high  and  lofty  place,  (which  other  good 
beings  may  also  be  allowed  to  visit,)  they  will  be  placed  in  the 
most  advantageous  situation  for  surveying  all  the  works  of 
Crod,  according  to  the  powers  which  may  be  conferred  upon 
them,  and  we  know  not  what  regularity  and  propriety  may 
thence  be  discerned  in  the  arrangement  of  the  universe.  Hell, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  be  the  region  of  exile  for  all  rebellious 
beings,  the  vast  inane  beyond  the  limits  of  the  universe,  to 
which  they  shall  be  driven  as  to  the  farthest  distance  from  the 
throne  of  Gk)d,  from  the  blissful  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in 
his  works,  and  from  even  the  comfort  of  natural  light.  J3e- 
tween  it  and  heaven  there  is,  according  to  Scripture,  ^^  a  great 
and  intransible  gulf;'''*  it  is  the  region  of  "  out^  (exterior) 
darkness,'*'  the  ^^  bottomless  abyss.'*'*  So  far  as  corporal  pu- 
nishment may  be  requisite,  the  electric  fluid,  which  does 
not  depend  on  the  presence  of  air  for  its  activities,  and  which 
is  usually  styled  in  Scripture  "  fire  and  brimstone'*'  or  **  the 
fire  of  the  Lord,"  may  be  the  means  employed.     Let  us  for  the 
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present  follow  the  lights  we  have,  recognising  and  revering 
the  Deity,  endeavouring  to  fulfil  the  present  ends  of  our  being; 
and  let  us  hope  for  a  more  advantageous  aspect,  and  clearer 
understanding,  of  the  works  of  God.  ^^  If  any  man,^  said  our 
Saviour,  **  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine,^— 
may  we  not  add,  he  shall  know  of  the  universe  ? 

II. — <<  If  the  arrangements  in  regard  to  our  world,  its  dis- 
tance firom  the  sun,  its  annual  number  of  rotations,  the  inclina- 
dcm  of  its  axis,  &c.  be  demonstrative  of  wisdom  and  goodness, 
the  argument  must  conclude  against  Mercury,  Jupiter,  Saturn, 
and  the  Georgium  Sidus,  which  have  not  the  same  advantages 
tar  light,  heat,  the  revolution  of  seasons,"*^  &c. 

The  reply  to  this  is  briefly,  that  the  difficulty  rests  on  the 
onphilosophical  presumption,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
phmets  must  be  like  us,  and  their  constitution  of  things  the 
same  with  ours ;  whereas  we  ought  rather  to  reason  from  ana-r 
logy,  that  the  planet  and  its  inhabitants  are  properly  adjusted 
to  each  other. 

On  this  head  the  Scriptures  have  nothing  specific.  Every*- 
where  declaring  the  admirable  adaptation  of  the  earth  to  its 
animated  inhabitants,  especially  ^^  the  sons  of  men^  to  whom 
God  "  hath  given  it,^  they  merely  throw  out  to  reason  the 
fiict  that  the  same  God  ^^  made  the  stars  also,^  and  assert  of 
his  works  in  general  that  ^^  in  wisdom  he  hath  made  them  all, 
and  because  he  is  great  in  power  not  one  faileth.^  His  ^^  tender 
mercies  are  over  all  his  works."^ 

III. — "  The  unequal  and  rugged  form  of  the  earth,  with 
the  vast  mass  of  the  ocean,  presents  an  appearance  of  deformity, 
and  a  waste  of  space  which  might  have  been  more  happily  oo^ 
cupied.*"* 

vVould  the  objector  in  this  case  have  the  surface  of  the  earth 
as  smooth  as  a  factitious  globe  ?  It  were  easy  to  show  how  dis- 
advantageous this  form  would  have  been  in  numerous  respects. 
Besides,  ^^  pulchritude  is  relative,  and  all  bodies  are  truly  and 
physically  beautiful  under  all  possible   shapes  and  proportions 

*  Nequaquam  nobis  divinitiis  esse  creatam 
Naturam  rerum,  tanta  stat  pnedita  culpa. 
Principio,  quantum  coeli  tegit  impetus  ingens. 
Inde  avidam  partem,  montes,  silvaeque  ferarum, 
Possidere,  teneiit  rupes,  vastaeque  paludes, 
£t  mare  quod  lat^  terrarum  distinet  oras. 

Lward.  lib.  A. 
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that  are  good  in  their  kinds  and  fit  for  their  proper  uscs.^  An 
equal  convexity  of  the  globe  would  present  to  each  individual 
only  a  narrow  prospect  (supposing  nothing  to  interrupt  it)  of 
a  little  circular  plane  around  him.  Are  there  long  ranges  of 
barren  mountains  in  some  of  the  best  climates  and  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  earth  ?  The  excellence  of  the  climate  is  greatly 
owing  to  them ;  and  by  condensing  the  vapours  to  the  produc- 
tion of  rain,  fountains,  and  rivers, — they  give  to  the  values  and 
plains  around  their  boasted  fertility.  Take  away  the  moun- 
tains, reduce  the  earth  to  a  mere  convex  rotundity,  and  what  a 
loss  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  as  all  plants  cannot  grow  in  the 
same  region  ;  what  a  want  too  in  the  mineral,  of  those  metals 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  comfort  and  conveniences  of 
life.  Grant  mountains  to  exist,  and  imagine  them  all  regular 
cones ;  what  then  would  become  of  all  the  romantic  and  sub- 
lime scenes  of  nature  ?  The  dull  uniformity  could  not  long 
be  enjoyed.  To  expatiate  on  the  benefits  of  the  ocean,  the 
mass  of  whose  waters  is  no  more  than  is  requisite  to  preserve 
the  earth  and  vegetable  nature  as  it  is,  and  which  increases  the 
wonder  of  such  a  self-balanced  globe,  must  be  needless. 

By  the  testimony  of  Scripture,  the  ocean  is  a  vast  theatre 
of  almighty  power  and  goodness,  "  there  ships  go,  there  Gk)d 
makes  to  play  the  great  leviathan ;""  and  a  dull  flat  of  even 
cultivated  land  could  never  have  compensated  for  "  the  chief 
things  of  the  ancient  mountains,  and  the  precious  things  of 
the  everlasting  hills.'' — (Deut.  xxxiii.  15.)     It  is  the  sentence 
of  Scripture  as  well  as  of  mankind,  that  ^^  a  land  of  hills  and 
vallies'''  is  more  pleasant,  beautiful,  and  useful,  than  a  uniform 
plain,  for  such  a  land  God  gave  to  Israel,  and  pronounced  to 
be  "  the  joy  of  all  lands.''    Read  the  civ.  Psalm  m  Buchanan's 
very  elegant  paraphrase  (which  might  be  appended  as  a  com- 
plete anwer  to  the  quotation  from  Lucretius  in  the  note),  or  in 
the  still  more  sublime  simplicity  of  the  original,  and  the  struc- 
ture of  the  earth, — more  useful  and  pleasant  than  the  atheist 
would  have  had  it, — so  far  from  disparaging,  must  be  allowed 
to  evince  in  the  most  captivating  form  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  the  agent.     If  there  be  disadvantages,  the  Scriptures 
connect  these  with  the  state  of  disorder  to  be  afterwards  con- 
sidered, and  at  the  same  time  benignantly  turn  them  to   the 
best  account,  teaching  us  to  regard  the  world  as  only  the  land 
of  our  peregrination,  and  directing  our  views  to   ^'  a  better 
country,  that  is  an  heavenly." 

IV,— ^<  The  earth  is  encumbered  with  weeds  and  noxious 
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plants,  dangerous  animals  abound,  and  all  the  elements  are  filled 
with  incalculable  legions  of  insects, — the  beings  of  the  lowest 
capacity  tax  exceeding  those  who  are  susceptible  of  the  higher 
kinds  of  happiness,  while  the  former  also,  by  their  nunibers 
and  powers  of  annoyance,  prove  greatly  vexatious,  nay  often 
destructive,  to  the  latter.^ 

If  all  this  be  supposed  to  belong  to  the  original  constitution 
of  the  world,  it  will  become  the  atheist  to  inquire,  by  proper 
means,  into  the  destiny  of  this  part  of  the  universe,  and  to  con- 
sider whether  a  Deity  might  not  have  some  design  to  accom* 
plish,  in  a  particular  department  of  his  works,  to  which  such  a 
state  of  things  was  either  essential,  or  at  least  greatly  subser- 
vient. Our  views  as  theists  on  this  subject  will  be  ^terwards 
explained,  chiefly  firom  Scripture,  and  the  atheist  may  then 
judge  whether  such  a  design  could  be  worthy  of  a  Deity  ;  for 
if  it  be,  the  state  of  things  which  it  necessarily  infers  can  be 
BO  argument  against  his  existence. 

Reserving  tiberefore  to  the  next  division  of  our  subject  the 
existence  of  noxious  plants,  animals,  and  insects,  with  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  he  judtcially  employed  by  a  Deity, 
we  onl^  remark  at  present,  that  even  in  this  state  of  disorder, 
and  things  being  as  they  are,  there  is  a  sort  of  optimism  in  the 
supposed  objectionable  subjects,  inasmuch  as  they  are  really 
beneficial,  and  in  various  respects  necessary,  to  the  comfort  of 
mankind.  *^  It  has  been  demanded,  why  should  beasts  of  prey 
exist  ?  They  are  exceedingly  useAil.  Were  it  not  for  these 
die  earth  would  be  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  animals. 
Every  year  one-twentieth  at  least  of  quadrupeds  perishes ;  a 
tenth  part  of  birds  and  an  infinite  number  of  insects,  most  of 
the  species  of  which  live  only  a  single  year,  some  but  a  single 
day.  As  the  rains  carry  down  these  spoils  to  the  rivers,  and 
the  riven  convey  them  to  the  shores  of  the  sea,  it  is  there 
chiefly  that  nature  has  assembled  the  animals  who  devour 
them.  Most  ferocious  beasts  descend  from  the  mountains  by 
mght,  and  direct  their  researches  toward  the  shores.  There 
aie  even  many  classes  which  seem  to  be  expressly  created  for 
those  places;  such  are  amphibious  creatures,  white  bears, 
otters,  crocodiles,  &c.  It  is  particularly  in  hot  countries,  where 
oorruption  is  most  rapid  and  most  dsuigerous,  that  nature  has 
multiplied  carnivorous  animals.  Then  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  beasts  of  prey  shun  the  haunts  of  man ;  that  there  are 
few  who  come  out  in  the  day-time ;  and  that  they  have  all 
striking  characters  which  announce  their  approach.  Some 
have  strong  odours,  others  piercing  cries  which  are  heard  in 
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the  night  at  a  great  distance,  others  streaks  of  harsh  colours 
which  are  perceptible  also  from  a&r  on  the  yellow  ground  of 
their  skin.  After  all,  what  imports  their  ferocity  to  us  ?  Has: 
not  nature  given  us  dogs  ?  have  we  not  arms  that  they  cannot 
resist  ? — Serpents,  centipeds,  scorpions,  toads,  inhabit  scarcely 
any  other  than  humid  and  unhealthy  places,  from  which  they 
keep  us  at  a  distance,  or  which  they  admonish  us  to  render 
salubrious.^*  Noxious  plants  enter  much  into  the  Materia 
Medica  rendered  so  necessary  for  man  under  the  present  con- 
stitution of  things.  And  as  for  insects^  if  their  power  be 
sometimes  irresistible,  their  utility  is  not  less  conspicuous. 
^^  Man  has  been  able  in  some  instances  to  make  them  subser- 
vient to  his  will.  The  bee  collects  honey  for  his  use ;  the 
moth,  under  his  influence,  a£Pords  him  silk ;  the  cantharis,  an 
active  drug ;  the  cochineal  insect,  the  most  brilliant  of  his  dyes. 
£ven  where  they  are  totally  beyond  his  control,  they  minister 
indirectly  to  his  wants.  Under  the  form  of  eggs,  grubs,  cater- 
pillars, maggots,  aurelis,  and  flies,  they  Aimish  food  to  innu- 
merable creatures  who  augment  his  comforts  in  a  thousand 
ways.  But  it  is  as  the  scavengers  of  this  part  of  the  universe 
that  these  puny  beings  become  chiefly  salutary  to  man  and  all 
other  animated  nature.  Without  their  unceasing  aid  in  this 
respect,  the  air  would  become  quickly  tainted  with  the  most 
noxious  effluvis,  which  would  soon  put  an  end  to  animal  ex- 
istence.'^f 

*  See  at  large  the  interesting  speculations  of  St.  Pierre  on  this  subject* 
Studies  of  Nature,  Stud,  vi — Dr.  Paley,  Airf.  TkeoL  eh.  vii.  discusses 
the  question  on  broader  grounds.  He  observes,  1.  That  beasts  must  die  in 
one  of  three  ways, — by  acute  disease,  to  which  animals  are  not  much  sulrject, 
"-ov  by  violence, — or  by  decay.  In  decay  what  misery  does  the  animal  feel^ 
and  huw  is  that  misery  prolonged,  without  assistance  as  in  human  sicknesi^ 
and  infirmity.  It  is  much  better  that  they  be  devoured,  than  that  the  world 
should  he  filled  with  drooping,  superannuated,  half-starved,  helpless  and  un- 
helped  animals.  2.  The  existence  of  beasts  of  prey  gives  room  for  a  apedal 
system  of  activity  on  both  sides,  in  pursuit  and  defence.  The  pleasure  of 
animals  lies  greatly  in  activity,  and  the  fear  of  danger  does  not  much  affect 
them  but  for  the  time.  A  hare,  though  constantly  exposed,  is  as  playful  an 
animal  as  any  other.  3.  Destruction  is  to  be  taken  in  connexion  with  niper. 
fecundity,  which  is  of  great  use  and  even  necessary,  yet  would,  if  left  witboni 
a  counteracting  system,  overburden  nature  and  prove  dangerous — These  re* 
marks  have  considerable  weight  in  solving  the  difficulty,  ^ough  they  do  not 
account  for  the  present  state  ol  diminished  felicities ;  nor  indeed  are  they  wo 
satisfactory  as  other  parts  of  the  work,  in  which  the  very  able  author  hat  cx« 
erted  all  his  circumspection  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  rejoinder. 

f  Anderson's  Recreations,  No.  1.  Introduction  to  Natural  History, 
He  takes  up  the  subject  again,  No.  11.  page  856  of  that  department  pf  the 
work. 
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V.  <^  The  structure  of  the  human  body  doth  not  look  like 
the  workmanship  of  a  Deity.  We  have  only  five  senses,  and 
these  not  so  perfect  as  in  some  animals ;  we  are  liable  to  dis- 
tempers, to  deformity,  and  to  death.  What  a  want  of  good- 
ness and  wisdom,  which  should  have  been  able  to  prevent  this 
imperfection  !  We  resemble  some  ordinary  piece  of  clock- 
wcffk,  which  has  but  few  motions  of  use,  these  continually  out 
tf  order,  and  soon  at  an  end.*" 

On  this  objection  die  same  remark  must  be  made  with 
whidi  we  oommenced  on  the  former.  We  ought  next  to  recall 
to  mind  the  view  already  given  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
apparent  in  the  human  structure.  The  alleged  defect  with  re- 
^rd  to  the  senses  will  not  then  detain  us  long.  Although 
the  power  of  a  Deity  be  infinite,  the  case  is  otherwise  with  the 
sabyect  in  or  by  whidi  that  power  is  displayed.  Senses  are  re^ 
hrtive  to  their  objects,  and  these  are  necessarily  limited. 
Hough  we  had  more  senses  than  we  have,  (and  what  the  ad- 
didonal  ones  should  be  we  cannot  conceive,  moch  less  their 
use,)  there  would  still  be  room  for  the  same  complaint.  As 
the  Creator  must  stop  somewhere,  his  wisdom  is  sufficiently 
displayed  if  the  senses  he  bestows  be  adapted  in  number  and 
fanety  to  our  state;  and  his  goodness,  if  we  feel  no  want. 
Those  which  we  have  received  possess  the  proper  d^ee  of 
perfection.  Though  the  eye  could  descry  objects  hundreds  of 
miles  distant  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  this  vast  power  would 
be  useless,  since  the  view  would  be  interrupted  by  other  inter- 
vening  objects,  and  necessarily  terminated  sooner  by  the  co«- 
▼exity  of  the  globe.  If  the  eye  again  were  like  a  microscope, 
it  would  be  a  curse  to  man  rather  than  a  blessing, — we  would 
not  see  abo\'e  an  inch  at  once, — it  would  take  a  long  time  to 
iurvey  any  object, — ^we  would  be  a  terror  to  ourselves.  For 
particular  purposes,  the  senses  are  capable  of  being  improved 
or  assisted ;  and  their  present  state  gives  place  to  invention. 
To  an  atheist  diseases  and  death  cannot  but  be  terrible,  as  his 
happiness  must  be  chiefly  if  not  solely  in  sensual  pleasures, 
wfaich  are  marred  by  the  former,  and  terminated  by  the  latter. 
Most  distempers,  however,  are  of  our  own  making,  and  in  truth 
the  effects  of  abused  luxury  and  plenty — the  very  results  of 
divine  munificence.  Means  exist  for  alleviating  the  evil,  even 
when  we  bring  it  on  ourselves.  May  not  distempers  also  have 
moral  purposes  P  Or  to  accommodate  our  language  to  the  no- 
tions of  the  atheist,  may  they  not  be  beneficial  in  teaching  us 
to  avoid  habits  physicaUy  destructive,  and  the  indulgence  of 
propensities  inimical  to. the  existence  of  the  human  raoei^ 
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Prolong  the  present  life  even  for  ases,  it  will  still  be  too 
short  for  the  atheist,  who  restricts  to  it  the  whole  duration  or 
his  intellectual  and  sensitive  being.  But  its  brevity  is  evidently 
adjusted  to  the  present  state  of  population ;  and  taken  in  con* 
nexion  with  our  natural  capacities  of  improvement,  the  hope 
inseparable  from  these,  and  the  inextinguishable  desire,  ^^  the 
longing  after  immortality^^  engendered  by  both ;  much  more 
in  connexion  with  our  moral  state,  and  the  dictates  of  conscience 
on  the  heads  of  reward  and  retribution ; — it  may  indicate  a 
future  existence,  in  relation  to  which  the  short  duration  of 
their  present  exposed  and  often  afflicted  condition,  will  be  a 
blessing  to  the  truly  virtuous  part  of  mankind.* 

As  the  perfection  which  still  exists  in  the  structure  of  the 
human  frame  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of 
a  Deity,  it  may  lead  us  to  presume  that  diseases  and  liability 
to  death  have  been  somehow  superinduced  on  our  original  con- 
stitution. The  fact  can  only  be  ascertained  by  history.  And 
the  Holy  Scriptures  pourtray  the  primitive  condition  of  man, 
account  for  the  entrance  of  death  and  all  our  woes,  proclaim 
the  reality  of  a  fiiture  state,  and  at  the  same  time  delineate  a 
plan  of  divine  government,  according  to  which  mortality  and 
all  human  distempers,  while  they  hold  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  judicial  procedure  of  the  Almighty,  are  wondrously  coun- 
terbalanced, and  even  sanctified  to  the  most  desirable  purposes, 
in  the  happy  experience  of  all  who  serve  him,— converted,  as 
one  has  not  inelegantly  said,  into  blessings  in  disguise.  ^^  By 
one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and  death  by  sin.  As  by 
man  came  death,  by  man  also  came  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
We  shall  not  all  sleep,  but  we  shall  all  be  changed ;  for  flesh 
and  blood  cannot  innerit  the  kingdom  of  God.  They  who 
sleep  in  Jesus  are  not  perished.  The  body  is  sown  in  corrup- 
tion, it  shall  be  raised  m  glory.  There  is  first  a  natural,  and 
next  a  spiritual  body.  And  we  know  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  to  them  that  love  God.  Neither  life  nor  death 
shall  separate  them  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.  O  death,  where  is  thy  sting  !  O  grave,  where  is  thy 
victory  !'*     Rom.  v.  viii.     1  Cor.  xv.     1  Thess.  iv. 

VI.  Before  passing  to  the  next  division  of  our  subject,  we 

"  The  author  is  satisfied  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  rejecting  Dc; 
Paley's  mode  of  solving  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  death,  and  he  believes 
it  can  be  well  attested  that  Dr.  Paley  himself  relinquished  the  system  of  re- 
ligious opinions  with  which  that  solution  is  connected^  Consult  mtber 
Bentiey's  Confutation  of  Atheism,  pp.  95-9a 
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Hiay  mention  one  difficulty  more,  which  though  not  precisely 
of  the  same  complexion  with  those  we  have  been  considering, 
is  yet  related  to  them,  as  it  is  founded  on  the  necessary  imper- 
fe(^on  or  finltude  of  matter  and  spirit.  We  will  suppose  then, 
that  in  thinking  on  the  awfully  grand  subject  of  Deity,  it  may 
oecor  to  the  mind,  that  this  is  a  subject  which  somehow  impli- 
eaUes, — thus,  ^^  a  Deity  must  be  an  all-sufficient  Being,  omni- 
potent,  all-wise,  infinitely  good  ;  yet  such  a  Being  will  be  des- 
dtate  of  the  power  of  giving  any  adequate  display  of  himself,— 
he  can  neither  devise  nor  command  the  means.  Theje  can  be 
DO  image  of  him  in  his  works, — no  true  representation  of  him 
as  he  is,'' 

This  difficulty  ought  not  to  occasion  the  smallest  hesitation, 
even  upon  natural  principles,  although  we  had  no  other  aid  for 
removing  it,  since  in  regaid  to  the  universe  physically  considered, 
it  amounts  only  to  this,  that  a  Deity  cannot  perform  contra- 
dictions, which  certainly  was  not  to  be  expected.  He  must  be 
infinite,  and  therefore  every  thing  exterior  to  himself  must  on 
this  very  ground  be  finite,  for  it  is  impossible  for  one  infinite 
being  to  produce  another,  or  for  two  to  coexist. 

Let  us  see,  however,  what  can  be  said.     If  the  difficulty  re- 
fer to  the  exlent  of  manifestation,  matter  it  will  be  allowed  is 
very  limited,  and  can  be  the  medium  of  displaying  only  a  few 
of  we  perfections  which  should  belong  to  a  Deity.     But  spirit 
will  admit  of  a  more  ample  discoveir.     From  it  may  be  re- 
flected some  faint  image,  not  only  of  his  natural  perfections — 
spirituality,  intelligence,  free  agency,  and  immortality,  but  of 
his   moral  attributes   also— justice,   holiness,    goodness,   &c. 
Take  the  difficulty,  however,  in  its  true  bearing,  which  is  not 
on  extent,  but  rather  on  adequacy  of  manifestation ;  what  i£ 
there  be  facts  which  may  show  that  even  this  has  not  been 
found  impossible  with  God  ?     What  if  a  plan  of  operations 
exist,  in  which  all  the  divine  perfections  shine  forth  in  harmo- 
nious and  full  manifestation  ?     For  the  knowledge  of  a  plan  so 
confessedly  above  nature,  not  capable  of  being  develoj)ed  in 
works  of  creation,  we  must  resort  to  some  other  means  of  dis- 
covery.    The  plan,  supposing  it  to  exist,  could  never  be  known, 
from  its  very  complexion,  but  by  revelation.     To  this,  there- 
fore, and  to  the  wonderful  constitution  of  things  which  it  hath 
disclosed,  we  must  turn  our  attention.     And  the  atheist  would 
do  well  to  consider,  whether  the  very  disclosure  of  such  a  plan 
hath  not  shown,  that  it  is  at  least  possible  for  a  Deity  without 
any  contradiction  to  glorify  himself  to  the  utmost  in  his  works ; 
whether,  being  possible,  it  were  not  worthy  of  him  to  do  so  ; 
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and  whether  the  books  whidi  unfold  such  a  plan,  do  not  thereby 
accredit  themselves  as  a  revelation  firom  6t>d. 

Grant,  then,  that  a  suitable  occasion  inay  exist,  or  be  prede- 
termined and  permitted  for  the  sake  of  the  plan.  This  will  be 
that  state  of  tnings  which  we  ate  to  consider  in  the  next  sec- 
tion as  preparatory  to  it,  controlled  and  otherwise  greatly  af- 
fected by  it.  We  commence  with  saying,  that  in  any  original 
constitution  of  matter  and  spirit,  there  can  be  no  scope  for  dis^ 
playing  some  of  the  most  deeply  interesting  and  captivating 
attributes  of  a  Deity, — ^mercy,  compassion,  and  grace  in  its 
proper  acceptation.  But  if  a  &llen  state  which  might  give  place 
tor  the  manifestation  of  such  attributes  should  exist,  and  Ood 
were  to  deal  with  the  unhappy  and  unworthy  subjects  in  theit 
Own  persons  according  to  tne  essential  rectitude  of  his  nature, 
they  must  perish,  and  the  attributes  ooiild  never  be  displayed, 
instead  of  this,  the  Scriptures  declare,  that  ^^  Ood  hath  set 
forth  Christ  a  propitiation  for  sins,  that  he  might  be  just,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  justifier  of  the  ungodly, — ^that  he  loved 
us,  and  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  to  the 
death  for  us  all, — that  this  Son  who  was  made  flesh  for  the  suf- 
ferings of  death,  is  the  eternal  Word  who  was  with  God,  and 
was  God, — that  it  hath  pleased  the  Father  that  all  fulness  (both 
as  to  the  grounds  and  sources  of  happiness)  should  dwell  in  him, 
—and  that  in  him  men  shall  be  blessed  even  with  an  eternal 
weight  of  glory.'' — In  this  work  of  Redemption,  how  admirably 
do  all  divine  perfections  harmonize !  A  brighter  theme  never  oc- 
cupied the  mind  of  created  beings  than  this :  ^^  Mercy  and  truth 
are  met  together,  righteousness  and  peace  have  embraced  each 
other.  Truth  springs  from  the  earth,  and  righteousness  looks 
down  firom  heaven.**'  Even  in  that  work  over  which  the  morn- 
ing stars  sang  together,  there  was  no  such  display  of  a  Deity, 
— of  what  he  is  or  can  be.  The  gospel  brings  before  us  the 
divine  excellences  in  full  manifestation^  while  it  proclaims  the 
name  of  Jehovah  as  the  "  Lord  God,  merciful  and  gracious, 
long-suflTering,  pardoning  iniquity,  yet  not  clearing  the  guilty.'*' 
It  reveals  at  the  same  time  the  divine  Persons  as  sustaimng 
certain  peculiar  characters  in  the  execution  of  the  most  amat- 
ing  of  all  their  purposes ;  and  thus  ascertains  their  diMittct 
subsistence  in  the  one  Godhead,  which  could  not  be  displayed 
by  the  works  of  Nature  or  Providence.  Then  it  presents  such 
a  demonstration  of  the  perfections  common  to  these  divine 
persons,  as  must  appear  to  the  intellect  of  every  created  being 
to  be  adeqUrttte^  or  at  least  far  more  complete  and  illustrious 
than  any  other  conceivable  stilte  of  things  could  admit  of. 
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What  the  holiness  of  a  Deity  is,  in  his  absolute  hatred  of  sin 
and  love  of  righteousness,  could  not  have  been  displayed  to  the 

»     utmost  by  any  infliction  of  punishment  on  merely  fimte  beings. 

I  What  the  all-sufficiency  of  a  Deity  Can  bestow,  could  not  oe 
adequately  discovered  by  all  the  beneficence  of  nature ;  there 
was  still  behind  the  possibility  of  blessing  fallen  creatures  with 
all  spiritual  blessings,  and  crowning  them  with  glory  in  heaven. 
MThat  the  Love  of  a  Deity  could  do,  failed  also  to  attain  its 
fiill  manifestation  in  all  his  respect  for  innocent  beings,  while 
it  could  purpose  and  effect  the  restoration  of  the  guilty,  by 
not  sparing  the  Only  begotten,  but  giving  hiill  up  to  all  the 
penalty  they  had  incurred.  Iii  the  plan  to  which  we  refer  as 
revealed  in  the  gospel,  infinite  love  and  eternal  justice  have  each 
its  perfect  work.  Mercy  too  is  aggrandized  beyond  all  that 
can  be  shewn  by  a  system  of  forbearance,  in  ddivering  firom 
the  utmost  niisery  and  elevating  to  the  highest  honours  and 
feiidty  which  it  is  possible  for  a  Deity  to  confer ;  Wisdom 
demonstrates  its  infinitude  in  devising  all  this ;  Power  in  car- 
rying it  into  effect.  Here  then  it  may  be  said  is  the  very 
image  of  Ood, — something  which,  though  we  cannot  fully 
comprehend  it,  may  be  styled  an  adequate  nuinifestation  of  the 
Ddty,— that  which  af^  all  his  works  in  Nature  was  still  Want- 
ing, a  true  representation  of  him  as  he  is.  Hence  accordingly 
die  Scriptures  constantly  speak  of  this  plan,  as  in  its  form, 
execution,  and  effects,  the  proper  medium  of  seeing  God  here 
and  hereafter.  And  the  Revelation  which  discovers  it,  is  styled 
**  the  glorious  gospel  of  Christ,  who^is  the  imaqs  of  God,'' — 
the  image  of  God,  not  only  in  his  divine  person,  nor  simply 
because  as  mediator  he  is  officially  Gk)d's  ambassador  or  repre- 
sentative to  us,  but  also  because  the  whole  of  this  plan  in 
which  the  divine  persons  and  the  divine  perfections  may  be 
said  to  have  their  mllest  manifestation,  centres  in  his  mediato- 
rial character  and  work. 

What  then  !  are  tre  so  distinraished  ?  Is  our  globe^  and  no 
other,  the  scene  of  this  manifestation  of  the  Deity  .^-^Why  not  ? 
Some  world  must  have  been  selected;  and  considering  the 
dreadful  nature  and  dismal  effects  of  the  state  of  things  re- 
quisite to  Aimish  the  proper  occasion  for  such  a  manifestation, 
It  was  better  that  but  one  world  should  be  the  scene,  than  that 
many  should  be  affected  by  moral  evil.  The  demonstration  of 
what  a  Deity  can  do,— -the  uttermost  dis^)lay  of  his  attributes, 
in  one  world  is  sufficient.  May  not  this,  if  necessary,  be  easily 
notified  to  other  rational  beings  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
universe  ?     Revelation  expressly  states,  that  by  the  mystery 
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of  human  Redemption,  <<  the  manifold  wisdom  of  God  is 
made  known"^  to  beings  who  are  not  directly  concerned  in  it, 
<<  to  principalities  and  powen  in  heavenly  places.'"  Speaking 
of  the  sufferings  and  glory  of  Christ,  it  inrorms  us,  that  these 
are  things  into  which  ^<  the  angels  desire  to  look.^  By  these 
spirits,  or  hj  peculiar  communications  from  the  Deity,  this 
high  form  of  the  knowkdge  of  God  may  be  imparted  to  other 
worlds  ;  or  the  inhabitants  of  these  worlds  may  be  permitted 
occasionally  to  visit  the  third  heavens,  where  the  Kedeemer 
resides,  and  there  to  behold  and  converse  with  the  redeemed* 
If  angels  by  this  plan  of  recovery  know  what  they  cannot  know 
from  experience,  how  odious  sin  is ;  if  they  learn  to  set  a 
higher  value  on  their  own  happiness,  by  perceiving  at  what  an 
expense  happiness  when  lost  must  be  retneved ;  if  theb  views 
of  the  divine  persons  and  perfisctions  be  expanded,  and  thus 
their  blessedness  increased,  and  their  adorations  elevated ;  why 
may  not  similar  or  the  same  advantages  be  afforded  to  the  in- 
habitants of  other  planetary  systems,— -with  whose  mediums  of 
knowing  and  serving  the  Deity,  we  again,  in  our  turn,  may  be 
afterwuds  acquainted  ?  ^<  The  Lord  Jehovah  shall  rejoice  in 
all  his  works/^ 

On  this  subject  imagination  may  take  her  sublimest  flight, 
without  ceasing  to  be  befriended  by  reason,  or  passing  beyond 
the  vast  sphere  of  that  light  which  bursts  from  the  volume  of 
divine  Revelation. 


SECT.  IL 

CDMBXBSBATION  OF  DIFFICULTIES  ARISING  FBOM  THE  PRESENT 

STATE  OF  DISORDER. 


A  fFECiBS  of  evil  exists  which  we  denominate  moral,  because 
of  its  relation  to  the  nature  and  government  of  a  Deity.  There 
is  also  much  physical  evil  in  the  world.  The  existence  of  the 
former  will  account  for  that  of  the  latter,  and  solve  many  ob- 
joetions  drawn  finm  it  against  the  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness of  God.  Yet  both,  and  in  general,  the  complex  state  of 
things  arising  from  their  existence,  may  become  occasions  of 
doubt,  and  ftumish  the  most  specious  objections. 

In  the  system  of  the  atheist,  what  we  denominate  Morality 
can  be  nothing  else  but  a  calculation  of  pleasures.  It  can  have 
no  common  standard ;  for  the  calculation  must  not  only  be 
regulated  by  the  opinion  which  each  individual  forms  about 
pleasure  or  happiness,  but  it  wiU  be  constantly  varied  even 
with  the  same  individual  by  circumstances.  Although  the 
general  interests  of  society  which  reduplicate  upon  the  pleasures 
of  a  generous  mind,  should  be  taken  into  the  account,  still 
there  can  be  no  common  standard,  since  every  man  must  cal- 
culate for  himself.  Nevertheless,  the  most  sceptical  on  the 
being  of  a  God  can  admit,  that  some  kind  of  derangement 
exists  different  firom  physical  imperfection,  inconveniency,  and 
pain.  And  since  this  kind  of  derangement,  on  the  supposition 
of  a  Deity,  must  constitute  moral  evil,  he  may  frame  his  ob- 
jection against  us  upon  this  ground.  He  may  say, — and  even 
those  who  are  persuaded  of  the  being  of  a  God,  the  rather  too 
that  they  are  so,  may  be  perplexed  with  the  difficulty, — ^'  If 
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there  be  an  infinitely  holy  and  good  Being,  the  governor  of  alU 
how  came  that  which  is  so  contrary  to  his  nature  and  will  to 
exist  ?  and  how  can  his  suffering  its  existence  to  continue,  be 
reconcilable  with  either  his  own  moral  excellence  or  his  bene- 
volence to  his  creatures  ?  It  could  not  enter  into  the  world 
tnthout  his  being  the  author  of  it, — and  this  would  be  a  con- 
tradiction. It  could  not  continue  without  implying  that  he  is 
either  not  able  or  not  willing  to  suppress  it,  which  equally  in- 
volve a  contradiction.*" 

With  regard  to  physical  evil^  the  allegations  naturally  fol- 
low ;  ^^  1 .  Its  existence  and  measure  are  incompatible  with  the 
presidency  of  a  Being  infinitely  good :  2.  If  intended  to  be 
j^enal,  it  does  not  always  exhibit  this  character,— does  not  sU 
tach  to  the  proper  objects,  is  not  proportioned  to  the  cause,  nor 
adequate  to  the  end.^^ 

Thence  the  objections  founded  on  the  complex  state  of  things, 
-— ^^  the  unequal  allotments  of  time,  the  unequal  distribution 
of  punishments  and  rewards ;  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  good  ;  the  inadequate  punishment  of  sin  ; 
the  inefiiciency  of  what  are  styled  judgments  or  general  cala- 
mities ;  and  the  apparent  respect  of  persons,  deduced  from  the 
visible  state  of  affairs,  the  history  of  nations,  and  the  doctrines 
of  revelation.'*^ 

Many  of  these  objections  seem  to  run  into  one  another, 
especially  under  the  last  head.  So  far  as  there  is  any  shade  of 
difference,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  forward  in  detail  such  considerations  as  may  distinctly 
apply  to  each,  or  serve  to  present  the  whole  subject  more  fully 
to  the  mind.  We  have  not  forgotten,  however,  neither  ought 
the  sceptic,  now  when  he  may  exult  as  most  on  his  own  ground, 
to  forget,  the  preliminary  remarks  with  which  we  commenced 
our  attempt  at  the  solution  of  difficulties.  As  it  is  not  to  be 
expected,  it  cannot  be  reasonably  required,  that  any  created 
being  should  be  able  ^^  to  search  all  things,  yea,  and  the  deep 
things  of  a  6od.^^  Let  us  proceed,  duly  apprised  of  the 
weakness  of  our  powers.  There  are  depths  whioi  might  drown 
the  highest  created  intelligence.  And  most  appropriate  is  the 
admonition  of  the  poet, — 

"  Fools  rush  in,  where  angels  fear  to  tread.** 

I. — THE  ORIOIN  AND  EXISTENCE  OP  MORAL  EVIL. 

li  ts  probable  that  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen  was  in- 
tended to  account  for  this,  or  was  partly  founded  on  the  im- 
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possibility  which  thej  felt  of  otherwise  explaining  it.  What 
t  pitiable  and  unsatis&etoiy  resource  of  unassisted  reason ! 
With  it  must  be  rejected  the  apparently  more  philosophical, 
kit  evidently  congenial  notion  of  two  first  principles  opposed 
the  one  to  the  other,  the  Arimanius  and  Oromasdes  of  the 
a»t,  the  figurative  ^<  light  ^  and  ^^  darkness  ^  testified  against 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures ; — and  as  derived  firom  this,  the  Mani- 
dican  doctrine  of  the  inherent  evil  of  matter, — ^with  all  the  re- 
veries of  the  gnostics,  whether  prior  or  posterior  to  the  dogma 
which  afterwaids  held  such  a  conspicuous  place  in  the  system 
of  Manes. 

Later  attempts  have  equally  failed.  The  origin  of  moral 
evil  cannot  be  traced  to  the  mal-conformation  of  the  body ;  for 
supposing  a  Ood  whose  work  must  be  perfect,  no  such  confor- 
mation was  to  be  expected  without  the  previous  existence  of 
that  very  species  of  evil,  as  the  ground  of  punitive  actings. 
The  same  remark  will  hold  with  regard  to  any  supposed  original 
defect  of  rectitude,  or  adaptation  to  virtue,  in  the  intellectual 
and  active  powers.  Far  less  can  the  influence  of  example^ 
whatever  place  it  may  have  in  perpetuating  moral  evil,  account 
tar  its  origin.  Bad  example  necessarily  implies  the  existence 
of  the  evil  prior  to  imitation ;  and  as  it  could  not  exist  with 
the  Deity,  it  must  be  supposed  to  exhibit  itself  in  some  created 
being. 

But  neither  is  the  scheme  which  deduces  its  origin  and  per- 
manent existence  firom  physical  evil,  more  satisfactory.  It  were 
easy,  one  would  think,  to  detect  here  an  egregious  hysteron 
praUrtm  ;  for  how,  it  might  be  asked,  could  physical  evil  exist 
nnder  the  government  of  an  infinitely  just  and  good  Being, 
exeept  as  the  punishment  of  sin  in  some  form  or  another  ?  In 
this  case  the  priority  of  moral  evil  must  still  be  supposed.  To 
antieipate  the  objection,  however,  physical  evil  has  been  inge- 
nionaly  confounded  wi^  the  necessary  imperfection  of  created 
beings,  and  thus  the  explanation  proceeds :  ^^  The  universe  is 
a  system  whose  very  essence  consists  in  subordination, — a  scale 
of  odngs  descending  by  insensible  degrees  from  infinite  perfec- 
tion to  absolute  nothing ;  we  may  expect  perfection  m  the 
whole,  yet  it  would  be  the  highest  absurdity  to  hope  for  it  in 
all  the  parts,  because  the  beauty  and  happiness  of  the  whol^ 
depend  on  the  just  inferiority  of  the  parts,  that  is  the  compa* 
ntive  imperfisction  of  the  several  bemgs  of  which  it  is  com* 
posed ;  this  imperfection  again,  cannot  possibly  exist  without 
some  inconveniency  and  silvering,  and  must  be  regarded  as 
itself  a  comparative  physical  evil ;  and  since  the  true  reason  of 
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the  fitness  of  things  with  the  obligatioiiis  naturally  malting 
from  it,  and  therefore  sanctioned  bj  the  Deity,  can  only  be 
this, — that  some  actions  natively  produce  happiness  and  others 
misery,  all  moral  good  and  evil  are  nothing  more  than  the  le- 
sult  of  physical ; — and  thus  it  appears  that  the  production  of 
good  exclusive  of  evil  in  either  sense,  is  one  of  the  probaUe 
impossibilities,  which  even  infinite  power,  without  pe^iming 
contradictions,  cannot  accomplish.^* 

This  scheme  of  optimism,  may  be  admitted  so  fin*  as  it  re- 
spects the  different  orders  of  being  and  their  comparative  phy- 
sical imperfection,  with  the  very  obvious  exception,  however, 
that  no  scale  of  beings  can  be  conceived  <<  descending  from  in- 
finitude to  absolute  nothing.'^  The  highest  in  any  eitated 
scale  will  still  be  at  an  infinite  distance  from  infinite  perfec- 
tion, and  the  lowest  as  far  removed  firom  absolute  nouiing ; 
nay,  in  the  range  of  possibilities,  the  scale  itself  will  present 
vast  chasms  or  vacuities  which  might  have  given  farther  scope 
to  infinite  power.  But  passing  this,  no  scheme  can  be  agree- 
able either  to  reason  or  Scripture  which  shall  assert  the  optim- 
ism of  moral  evil  in  rdation  to  the  Detty,  except  in  regiurd  to 
final  result,  that  is,  providing  for  a  more  illustrious  demonstra- 
tion of  his  perfections  than  had  otherwise  been  practicable. 
The  scheme  detailed  evidently  leans  for  support  on  the  cal- 
culation of  pleasures,  or  of  sources  and  means  of  happiness,  as 
the  sole  standard  of  morality.  On  this  it  not  only  suspends 
the  fitness  of  things,  but  builds  also  (as  on  its  proper  founda- 
tion) the  interposition  of  divine  authority.  It  is  a  scheme 
that  verges  in  fact  to  the  Manichaean  system  ;  for  though  it  ad- 
mits a  Supreme  Being,  it  ranks  among  the  impossibibties  of  a 
Deity  the  production  either  of  matter  or  spurit  exdtuive  of 
physical  evil,  and  by  inseparably  connecting  moral  evil  with 
this,  it  makes  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  absolutely  ne- 
cessary on  the  supposition  of  creation.  The  idea  of  imperfec- 
tion among  the  several  orders  of  beings  is  merely  relative,  and 
can  only  refer  to  the  absence  of  some  good  for  which  the  crea- 
ture is  not  adapted,  or  which,  though  abstractly  possiUe,  it 
could  not  possess  and  be  what  it  is.  But  granting  we  should 
deviate  from  accuracy,  and  endeavour  to  qualify  the  thought 
by  styling  this  imperfection  privative  evil,  it  will  by  no  means 
follow  that  the  evil  of  inconveniency  and  suffering  is  necessarily 
attached  to  it,  and  the  latter  only  comes  under  the  idea  ei  phy- 


*  fiouNGBKOKE,  Pop£,  and  other  advocates  of  an  Optiminn  iodepcadcnt 
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sieal  eviL  A  hone  feels  no  pain  from  its  not  being  a  human 
creatine,  nor  evoi  a  child  from  its  not  being  a  man ;  the  cii^ 
dUDStsnees  may  expose  to  inconvenience  and  sneering,  but 
then  the  pain  is  superadded,  it  is  wholly  adventitious,  not  in 
striet  pn^ety  the  necessary  result  of  the  place  held  by  the 
oreature  in  the  scale  of  being.  Far  less  is  it  either  intuitivdy 
erident  or  demonstrable  that  physical  evil  must  necessarily 
be  the  parent  of  that  which  is  moral.  No  appeal  to  the  present 
state  of  things  will  account  finr  the  migin  of  the  latter.  We 
are  not  one  whit  advanced  to  an  expiration  of  the  difficulty 
by  being  told  that  <<  injuries  produce  anger,  often  to  excess, 
and  that  danger  excites  fear,^  for  this  is  to  give  a  reason  for 
aQ  evil  by  shewing  that  one  evil  produces  another.  Whence 
came  the  disposition  to  injure  one  another  ?  and  if  fear  be  an 
evil,  why  is  there  danger  ? 

It  is  much  to  be  r^retted  that  Dr.  Palet'^s  four  propositions 
on  the  Origin  of  Evil,  in  his  Natural  Theology^  are  nearly 
as  exeeptionaUe  as  those  which  have  just  been  considered. 
Tbey  leave  a  chasm  in  the  relation  between  moral  and  natural 
evil,  and  the  latter  they  represent  as  unavoidable.  He  states, 
^  1«C,  That  important  advantages  accrue  to  the  universe  from 
tlie  establishment  of  general  laws.  2(f ,  That  general  laws,  how- 
ever well  set  and  constituted,  often  thwart  and  cross  one  another. 
3<f,  From  these  thwartings  frequent  particular  inconveniences 
will  arise.  4<A,  That  it  agrees  with  our  observations  to  suppose 
that  some  degree  of  these  inconveniences  takes  place  in  the 
world  of  nature.^  These  propositions  may  account  for  the 
]^enomena  of  the  present  constitution  of  things ;  but  the  ques- 
ticn  will  still  recur,  could  not  the  Deity  have  otherwise  settled 
the  laws  and  adjusted  their  objects  ?  If  he  could,  then  we 
must  resort  to  his  will,  and  rest  either  in  provisionary  arrange^ 
ments  finr  some  plan  peculiarly  calculated  to  manifest  his 
dbry,  or  in  the  enactment  of  punitive  disorder,  which  implies 
me  existence  of  moral  evil. 

What  reason  suggests  for  expkining  the  origin  of  moral 
evil,  and  reeonciling  its  existence  with  the  grand  truth  that 
Chid  cannot  be  the  author  of  sin,  may  for  the  sake  of  perspi- 
coity  be  arranged  under  the  foUowing  induction  of  principles. 

1.  A  creature  when  upheld  by  a  Deity  must  be  upheld  in 
what  is  esienttal  to  its  nature ;  for  otherwise  it  is  not  upheld 
bot  destroyed  in  regard  to  its  former  physical  state. 

2.  A  rational  creature,  to  be  capable  of  moral  obligation  and 
thus  responsible  to  the  Deity,  must  not  only  be  rational,  but 
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a  free  agent.     It  must  therefore  be-physically  upheld  as  sudt, 
or  live  and  move  as  a  free  agent  by  we  power  of  the  Deity. 

3.  All  the  actions  of  such  a  creature  are,  when  abstractly 
considered,  indifferent  ;  that  is,  they  may  be  either  good  or 
bad  according  to  circumstances.  Speaking,  for  example,  is 
per  se  indifferent,  the  quality  depending  on  what  is  spok^i ; 
and  all  words  ar^  indifferent,  the  quality  of  the  speech  arising 
entirely  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  together. 
Bowing  and  kneeling  are  indifferent ;  if  to  the  true  Gkm  mor- 
ally right,  if  to  an  idol  morally  wrong.  Taking,  will  assume 
the  character  of  stealing  only  when  the  person  has  no  right  to 
what  he  takes.  The  same  may  be  said  of  killing  ;  its  m<nral 
complexion  is  determined  by  the  subjects — whether  animals  or 
Qien,  and  by  the  necessity  of  the  case,  in  lawful  war  or  self- 
defence,  or  the  execution  of  criminals  ;  when  neither  right  nor 
necessity  exists,  it  will  be  homicide  if  accidental,  murder  if  in- 
tentional.    So  on  of  all  other  actions. 

It  will  be  granted  that  this  remark  can  be  of  no  practical 
use  to  the  creature,  since  from  his  very  condition  as  a  creature 
he  must  be  under  law  to  the  Deity,  and  all  actions  as  p^ormed 
by  him  must  bear  a  relation  to  that  law  which  will  extend  even 
to  motives.  With  the  creature  therefore  no  action  can  be  a&- 
solulely  indifferent ;  it  must  either  be  lawfril  or  unlawful,  al- 
though if  lawful  it  may  be  indifferent  so  far  as  not  to  be  matter 
of  positive  cfu/y,  binding  at  all  times,  or  in  particular  circum- 
stances, either  by  the  letter  or  spirit  of  any  law.  The  abstract 
consideration  of  actions,  however,  may  be  of  some  use  in  our 
present  discussion,  for, 

4.  The  divine  efficiency  has  place  only  in  physically  pro- 
ducing the  actions  of  creatures,  and  therefore  can  respect  their 
actions  only  in  that  sense  in  which  they  are  indifferent.  The 
9ole  concern  of  the  Deity  as  to  efficiency  in  the  actions  of  free 
agents,  which  the  necessary  dependance  of  the  creature  implies, 
is  that  which  has  been  described  by  the  terms  pracursus  and 
ConcursuSf — the  former  signifying  excitement  to  action,  the 
latter  simultaneous  operation,  not  co-operation  as  a  distinet 
agent,  but  simple  operation  in  the  activity  put  forth  by  the 
creature.  Now  this  concern  of  the  Deity  is  in  both  re-^ 
spects  merely  physical,  upholding  the  free  agent  as  such  ; 
sustaining  that  very  liberty  which  is  essential  to  his  nature, 
its  relation  to  motives,  the  susceptibility  of  impulse,  the 
vital  motions,  the  muscular  action,  &c.  Although  therefore, 
in  the  second  cause  or  creature^  the  moral  quality  be  inseparable 
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fipom  the  action  performed,  yet  in  regard  to  the  first  cause  it  is 
dearly  separable.  And  when  we  consider  that  the  moral  quality 
aiiaes  firom  the  relation  of  the  creature  to  God  and  a  law,  it 
must  appear  not  only  separable,  but  actually  detached  from  the 
divine  efficiency,  nowise  imputable  to  God,  who  is  not  under 
die  law,  and  wno  never  can,  by  any  connexion  with  his  crea* 
tores,  be  brought  into  the  circumstances  on  which  the  moral 
quality,  whether  good  or  bad,  depends.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  bets  which  the  atheist  can  suppose,  and  the  Chris- 
tian  knows  to  be  true.  So  fiir  as  efficiency  was  concerned,  God 
could  not  be  said  to  work  Adam^s  righteousness  while  he  acted 
praperly  in  his  state  of  primitive  integrity  and  abstained  firom 
the  forbidden  firuit,  for  then  no  merit  could  have  attached  to 
the  eonduct  of  the  first  of  men,  not  even  by  paction ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  the  robbers  of  the  wilderness  fell  upon  the 
substance  of  Job  and  took  it  away,  though  God  upheld  them 
in  the  action,  the  immorality  of  it  could  not  be  imputed  to 
him.  As  he  was  not  under  the  law  he  had  prescribed  to  Adam, 
so  neither  was  he  under  that  which  r^ulates  the  property  of 
creatures  in  their  relations  to  one  another ;  and  the  action  of 
takings  which  the  efficiency  respected  only  in  a  physical  view, 
was  in  that  view  indifferent, — susceptible  accordingly  of  differ- 
ent moral  aspects, — wrong  in  the  creatures  who  interfered  with 
what  was  not  their  own,  right  in  God,  who  thereby  only  took 
firom  the  patriarch  goods  which  he  had  bestowed  for  a  season, 
but  his  own  property  in  which  had  never  been  alienated. 

5.  If  all  actions  considered  as  the  subjects  of  divine  efficiency 
be  merely  physical,  and  thus  indifferent,  so  that  the  very  good, 
which  is  positive^  cannot  be  said  to  be  wrought  by  God  in  such 
sense  as  would  exempt  the  creature  from  responsibility,  or  be 
inconsistent  with  that  liberty  in  which  as  a  responsible  creature 
he  is  upheld  in  the  very  time  of  acting, — then  it  must  be  evi- 
dent that  the  maliiia  or  immorality  of  actions,  which  lies  in 
mere  defect^  can  much  less  be  said  to  be  wrought  by  the  Deity. 
Language  is  usually  composed  of  terms,  which,  when  their  on* 
gin  or  composition  can  be  traced,  will  be  found  to  be  types  of 
the  natural  or  common-sense  conception  of  things,  and  there- 
fore frequently  just.  With  the  Cnristian  such  terms  particu- 
larly will  have  weight  as  have  received  the  sanction  of  mspinw 
tion.  Now  the  terms  descriptive  of  sin  in  one  of  the  most 
copious  and  happily  expressive  languages, — the  language  of  a 
people  distinguished  by  much  philosophical  speculation,  are 
^c^HofrMs,  and  dvc^a,  both  privatives  significant  of  defect, — the 
former  supposed  to  mean  aberration  firom  a  mark^— the  latter 
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certainly  denoting  disconformity  to  a  law.  These  are  the  termn 
employed  in  the  New  Testament,  and  whether  the  first  (whidi 
has  an  aspirate)  be  a  privative  or  not,  which  some  have  doubted, 
this  is  the  definition  expressly  given  of  sin,  1  John  iii.  4,  ly 
okfiM^ta  K/y  fi  avofua^ — *<  sm  is  want  of  conformity  to  the  law.*^ 
If  there  be  an  aberration  from  the  right  scope,  (or  positive  re- 
bellion, as  others  render  a/e^t^/a  from  a  Helnrew  derivation)  it 
consists  in  this,  which  is  the  true  criterion  and  characteristic  of 
the  action,  that  there  is  dvtaia,  disconformity  to  a  law.  But 
this  definition  of  sin  is  justified  by  reason.  Examine  a  moral 
quality  which  way  we  please,  if  it  be  bad,  we  will  find  that  this 
is  just  owing  to  its  disconformity  to  a  rule  or  standard,  or  rather 
consists  in  that  disconformity,  and  is  exactly  proportioned  t9 
its  degree. — Now  a  mere  want  is  not  an  efiect  which  requires 
the  positive. efficiency  of  a  cause.  It  cannot  be  said  to  be 
wrought  in  the  subject.  Physical  defect  may  indeed  argue 
corresponding  defect,  or  at  least  cessation  of  physical  power ; 
but  moral  defect  cannot  be  traced  even  to  this,  much  less  in 
any  sense  can  it  be  ascribed  to  physical  efficiency.  The  action 
of  taking  in  theft  may  be  as  perfect,  and  the  person  as  eam- 
pletely  upheld  in  all  his  physical  activities  and  essential  liberty 
(which  is  nothing  but  the  physical  power  of  choosing  or  refits- 
ing  as  motives  sway  him)  as  in  any  other  case.* 

6.  As  the  efficiency  of  Deity,  which  is  physical,  does  not 
produce  the  malitia  or  immorality  of  actions,  so  there  is  no  rule 
of  fair  judging  by  which  that  efficiency  may  be  even  consequen- 
tially charged  with  the  immorality. — This  is  intended  to  meet 
the  very  natural  surmise,  that  though  the  idea  of  defect,  in 
which    the   immorality  consists,  originates  from  the  circum- 

*  The  author  knows  no  metaphysfcal  or  theological  writer  who  hm  denied 
the  definition  of  sin  as  a  defect,  but  the  celebrated  Vitringa,  in  a  dissertatioB 
De  Natura  Peccati.  Obs.  Sac,  vol.  iL  That  dissertation  certainly  does  not 
display  his  wonted  acumen.  He  thinks  that  the  definition  can  apply  only  to 
what  are  styled  sins  of  omission,  but  that  in  sins  of  commissioH  the  act  and  its 
relative  quality  must  be  taken  together  as  constituting  sin  in  the  coocreta. 
This  is  plausible,  because  it  is  unquestionably  true  of  the  creature,  and  ao- 
cordiiigly  seems  to  be  referred  to  in  a  well-known  definition  of  sin,  "  It  is  any 
want  of  conformity  to,  or  transgression  of,  the  law  of  God,** — the  first  clause 
noting  sins  of  omission,  and  the  second  sins  of  commission.  But  tbongh  thh 
distinction  of  actions  may  serve  well  enough,  according  to  Vitringa'b  intentioa^ 
to  expose  the  absurd  phraseology,  and  in  their  consequences  perhaps  dangerous 
opinions,  of  some  who  represent  sin  as  a  yihil,  a  rum  existens,  a  nikU  mrivoH' 
vum,  &c, — it  interferes  not  with  our  reasoning,  since,  were  it  not  for  tne  reb- 
tion  of  the  creature  to  a  law,  the  act,  even  in  sins  of  commiiwion,  wooM  be 
indififerent,  as  it  is  in  regard  to  the  physical  efficiency  of  Deity,  and  the  qualttgf 
which  destroys  its  indifference,  being  defect  of  agreement  with  the  Uw»  cm 
only  attach  to  the  creature. 
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ttanees  of  the  creature,  yet  the  immorality  ought  to  be  traced 
ultimately  to  that  physical  efficiency,  without  which,  it  is  plain, 
the  action  chargeable  with  defect  could  not  have  existed. 

The  rule  upon  this  head  is  the  common  maxim  of  lawyers 
and  metaphysicians,  causa  causae  est  etiam  causa  causati.  But 
this  rule  both  reason  and  common  sense,  (as  these  gentlemen 
know,)  require  to  be  limited  in  various  ways,  which  entirely  re- 
move its  application  to  Deity  in  the  matter  of  sin,  and  even 
serve  fiuther  to  elucidate  the  subject.  The  first  cause  can  be 
diaiged  with  the  effect  produced  by  the  second  only  in  the 
diree  cases  following ;  First,  When  the  effect  necessarily  arises 
6om  the  second  cause  as  constituted  or  used  by  the  first. 
Thus  God  makes  the  sun  a  luminous  body, — the  sun,  as  a  lu- 
minous body,  by  physical  necessity  which  is  unavoidable,  makes 
the  day, — werdbre  Ood  makes  the  day.  Again,  a  man  casts 
fire  among  combustible  materials, — the  fire  necessarily  bums 
them, — ^therefore,  the  man  is  the  incendiary,  chargeable  with 
die  crime,  if  the  action  be  criminal.  But  if  any  thing  subver- 
sive of  this  physical  necessity  intervene^  or  if  it  do  not  exist ,  the 
rule  will  not  apply.  Parents  beget  children ;  their  children 
peiiurm  many  worthy  actions ;  therefore  the  parents  performed 
these  actions.  Here  there  is  no  consequence,  because  the  firee- 
agency  of  the  children  intervenes,  which,  though  it  be  physical, 
as  a  property  of  the  human  constitution  susceptible  of  moral 
qualities  in  its  place,  yet  fi^m  its  very  nature  destroys  that  ne- 
cessary connexion  between  physical  cause  and  effect  on  which 
tke  application  of  the  rule  depends.  Thus  there  is  no  conse- 
quence in  the  argument,  Ood  upholds  man, — man  performs 
mid  actions, — therefore  God  performs  these  actions  ; — for  here 
also  the  liberty  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  subject  inter- 
vene, Qoi  upnolding  him  in  that  firee-agency  and  relation  to  a 
law  which  are  essential  to  his  character  as  a  creature,  but 
which,  as  we  have  already  shown,  necessarily  separate  the  quality 
of  the  actions  firom  the  first  cause. — Secondly,  And  in  regard  to 
instruments,  the  rule  will  apply  only  when  the  first  cause  and 
the  second  or  instrumental,  are  homogeneous,  that  is,  of  the 
same  kind.  Thus  the  Word  of  God  sanctifies  instrumentally, 
but  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  employs  the  instrument, — there- 
fore it  is  the  Spirit  of  God  who  sanctifies.  The  argument  is 
good,  for  both  causes,  in  the  due  subordination  of  the  former 
to  the  latter,  are  of  the  same  kind, — ^positive,  and  adapted  to 
the  production  of  moral  effects.  But  it  would  be  obviously  ab- 
sora  to  say,  a  sword  killed  an  innocent  man, — his  neighbour 
used  that  sword,— the  sword  is  not  culpable,  therefore 
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the  person  who  luied  it ;  for  here  the  causes  are  didsimilary^ 
sword  merely  physical,  the  person  who  used  it  morally  ami 
to  law.    Code's  efficiency  in  the  sinftil  actions  of  men  is  ph] 
and  not  necessarily  related  to  law,  it  cannot  therefore  be  chi 
with  the  criminality  of  the  moral  and  accountable  subject, 
a  case  of  temptation,  both  the  devil  and  the  human  subj< 
jooncemed  in  the  same  action,  the  one  as  the  impulsive  or 
cause,  the  other  as  the  instrument,  both  are  criminal ;  for 
efficiency  of  the  devil  is  not  physical,  but  moral — ^by  swayin^« 
stigation,  or  otherwise,  and  thus  of  the  same  kind  with  the  a< 
of  the  instrument,  and  both,  as  free  agents  related  to  the 
the  Deity,  are  responsible.  The  case  is  very  different  with 
to  Code's  efficiency  in  upholding  both,  or  making  use  of 
and  wicked  men  to  accomplish  his  purposes,  which  is  entii 
physical.     And  although  peculiar  moral  phenomena  may 
the  principle  of  punitive  justice  (to  be  afterwards  consi( 
belong  to  the  divine  government  of  fallen  creatures,  no 
efficiency  than  that  which  we  have  so  often  stated,  could 
place  in  the  origin  of  evil.     Thirdly,  the  rule  cannot  di 
apply  to  mixed  or  merely  metaphorical  instruments,  so  i 
involve  the  first  cause.    By  these  we  mean  subjects  which 
some  property  or  peculiarity  of  their  own,  which  comes 
view  in  the  action  along  with  the  proper  effect  of  the 
cause.     Such  pecidiarity,  it  is  evident,  cannot  be  ascribed  li! 
that  cause.     A  man  rides  a  lame  horse,  the  lameness  appesa 
in  the  riding,  but  it  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  man  eith^  H 
its  subject  or  cause.     The  only  thing  of  which  he  is  the  can^ 
is  the  motion  to  which  that  lameness  happens  to  be  attaebei 
Thus,  too,  the  action  of  the  sun  on  a  stagnant  marsh  will  i^ 
velop  the  putridity  of  its  waters,  but  this  putridity  cannot  bi 
imputed  to  the  sun,  whose  acrion  in  other  circumstances  hasao 
such  effisct.     As  in  these  similes,  so  in  the  matter  under  dii> 
cussion,  the  defect  which  attaches  to  the  results  of  divine  effi- 
ciency, though  not  produced  by  it,  will  be  unavoidable  if  tb 
creature  be  previously  depraved,  but  if  not,  it  will  still  be  Ui 
own  concern,  as  arising  bom  his  fi'ee-agency  and  relation  to  * 
law. 

7*  Since  divine  efficiency  is  only  concerned  in  the  physfiil 
production  of  actions,  which  can  by  no  rule  transfer  the  inuDO- 
rality  either  wholly  or  partially  to  the  Deity  ;  and  since  tfao^ 
is  no  medium  between  efficiency  and  permission,  nor  any  othtf 
.  way  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  a  thing  under  the  control 
•  of  a  Deity,  it  remains  that  the  immorality  of  creature-actions 
must  be  traced  solely  to  Pjsbmission. — By  asserting  efficiencf 
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^the  prodtiction  of  all  actions,  we  avoid  one  of  the  two  ex- 
ies  on  this  stibject,  that  which  ascribes  an  idle  pennission 
Deity  in  the  case  of  evil  actions,  and  represents  him  as 
spectator,  like  the  man  who  launches  a  boat  and  leaves 
drive  whithersoever  wind  or  tide  may  impel  it.  By  re* 
ing  efficiency  to  the  physical  production  of  actions,  and 
ing  the  immoral  quali^  solely  to  permission,  we  escape 
other  and  still  more  dangerous  extreme  of  making  God 
idly  the  author  of  sin. 
rSat  when  we  have  got  thus  far,  and  foimd  that  the  proper 
of  the  divine  ccfncursus^  whether  previous  ot  simultaneous, 
legard  to  the  immorality  of  actions,  is  sintple  perraisrion, 
~  still  remain  to  consider,  whether  or  not  this  idea  does 
Ifi  make  God  indirectly  the  author  of  sin. 
|r  That  there  may  be  a  moral  quality  in  Permission,  when  it 
l^in  the  power  of  the  party  who  permits  to  prevent  the  action, 
lipnot  be  denied,  and  the  question  is  in  fact  narrowed  to  this 
^oint,  *<  Since  the  Deity,  though  not  under  law  like  the  crea* 
Ine,  must  ever  act  agreeably  to  his  own  nature  or  essential 
hdiness,  can  the  permitting  of  an  action  to  hKve  a  bad  quality, 
■  the  permitting  a  bad  quality  to  attach  to  an  action  in  which, 
j/bjmcaHj  considered,  he  is  the  efficient  cause,  be  consistent 
iiUi  his  holiness  ?^ — On  this  point,  Reason  will  lead  us  into 
two  different  though  nearly  allied  trains  of  thought,  varied  only 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  creature,  who  must  be  regarded  as 
pieviously  innocent,  when  the  inquiry  bears  on  the  Origin  oi* 
Boral  evil,  and  as  idready  depraved  when  its  Perthanent  £xis> 
le&oe  is  investigated. 

The  Permission,  let  it  be  observed,  is  not  approbatory  in 
respect  to  the  immorality  of  the  deeds,  whatever  approbation 
it  may  involve  of  the  results  in  their  detail  and  consummation, 
m  of  some  vast  plan  by  which  the  Deity  may  choose  to  glorify 
himself  through  the  medium  of  the  existeiice  of  evil.  An  al- 
knrance  may  doubtless  be  given  by  the  Suprefne  Le^slator  for , 
oeeasional  departures  from  positive  laws,  which  are  founded 
wMy  on  his  will — not  on  his  nature.  This,  hbw^ver,  is  not 
an  ulowance  of  sin,  for  the  same  authority  whidh  gave  being 
to  the  law,  sanctions  the  exception,  which  therefore  ceases  to 
be  sin.  But  to  suppose  such  a  permanent  license  to  sin  in  the 
violation  of  either  positive  or  moral  laws,  as  the  permission  of 
iriuch  we  speak  would  amount  to  if  it  were  ethical  or  approba- 
lOfy^  would  be  to  suppose— what  must  inde^  be  Contrary  to 
fkt  divine  nature,  and  all  that  the  Deity  owes  to  himself— the 
annihilation  of  law,  the  total  destruction  of  moral  obligation. 
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This,  therefore,  admitting  a  God  to  exist,  is  a  priori  impossi- 
ble ;  and  there  are  no  &ct8  to  disprove  the  being  of  a  God,  by 
shewing  that  the  permission  of  Wnich  we  treat  is  of  the  kind 
supposed.  On  the  contrary,  conscience  reclaims  against  im- 
morality ;  revelation  condemns  every  form  and  species  of  sin ; 
misery  is  connected  with  its  existence ;  and  the  displeasure  of 
the  Supreme  ruler  is  often  testified  by  judgments  or  calamities 
plainly  retributive. 

To  some  it  may  appear,  that  the  di£Bculty  is  only  increased 
by  this,  that  the  Deity  at  once  disapproves  and  permits.  Much, 
however,  is  gained  by  recollecting  that  sin  in  itself  is  really 
disapproved,  and  that  the  disapprobation  and  permission,  not 
being  of  the  same  kind,  i;u>r  to  be  understood  in  the  same  sense, 
may  be  sufficiently  compatible.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  we 
then  inquire  how  &r  it  was  possible  to  prevent  the  evil ;  under 
what  obligations  the  Deity  was  to  prevent  it,  or  whether  under 
any ;  and  upon  what  principle  his  not  preventing  it  might  be 
justified. 

1.  So  &r  as  we  can  conceive,  the  existence  of  moral  evil 
could  be  prevented  only  in  one  of  three  ways, — 1st,  by  destroy** 
ing  the  free-agency  of  the  rational  creature,-~or  2dly,  by  oour 
firming  the  free  a^t  in  his  primitive  integrity,— or  3dly,  by 
some  constant  influence,  ordinary  or  extraordinary,  controlling 
his  liability  to  err,  in  all  cases  of  moral  danger. 

2.  It  does  not  appear  to  reason,  that  a  Deity  could  be  obli* 
gated  to  resort  to  any  of  these  methods. — In  r^;ard  to  the^rs^, 
obligation  has  no  place,  and  if  any  thing  come  in  its  stead,  it 
must  be  the  idea  of  a  fatal  necessity,  for  ever  precluding  the 
Deity  from  upholding  free  agents  in  their  liberty,  and  thus  in 
&ct  from  forming  such  agents  at  all, — lest  they  should  sin.  If 
the  Deity  cannot  consistently  permit  sin,  and  if  the  only  way 
of  prevention  be  the  destruction  of  free-agency,  then,  the  pro- 
position, The  Deity  cannot  permit  sin,  will  be  convertible  with 
this,  he  cannot  m^e  free  agents, — which  is  absurd. — The  idea 
of  obligation  can  only  respect  what  the  Deity  owes  either  to  the 
creature  or  to  himself.  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  second  and 
third  methods. 

It  will  be  granted  that  the  creature  might  be  con&mud  ot 
completely  prevented  from  &lling  by  some  special  influx,  with- 
out having  his  free-agency  destroyed,  for  £alhbility  is  not  neces- 
sarily connected  with  free-agency,  as  God  is  infallible,  yet  per- 
fectly free.  Now,  though  a  Deity  cannot,  strictly  spcakmg, 
be  said  to  owe  any  thing  to  his  creatures,  not  even  by  pactaon, 
(the  obligation,  in  such  a  case,  resolving  itself  into  die  regiid 
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which  his  own  nature  requires  he  should  pay  to  his  word,)  jet 
tan  the  sake' of  investigating  the  subject  m  every  light,  let  us 
preseivc  the  distinction.  We  ask,  how  can  he  owe  it  to  the 
creature  that  it  should  be  confirmed  ?  Does  his  giving  it  exis- 
teiioe,  or  constituting  it  a  free  agent,  bind  him  to  this  ?  Surely 
not.  We  can  conceive  that  it  might  even  be  a  disadvantage, 
fiir  if  the  creature  were  capable  of  attaining  a  higher  state  of 
hapiMness  by  a  course  of  probation, — then  confirmation,  which 
must  have  been  original,  if  necessary  for  preventing  the  possi- 
bilif^  of  sin,  would  entirely  preclude  the  hope  of  advancement. 
Obligation  by  paction  is  out  of  the  question,  since  confirmar 
tioo,  if  originally  bestowed,  must  prevent  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  probation,  and  thus  entail  the  boon,  (if  a  higher  des- 
tiny be  supposed,  for  reward  it  cannot  be  called,)  without  being 
deserved.  Take  now  the  other  view, — how  could  the  Deity 
moe  it  to  hivuelf  that  the  creature  should  be  confirmed  ?  Is  it 
not  essenUal  to  the  idea  of  a  Deity,  diat  all  created  beings 
depend  upon  him  for  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  moral  as 
iftH  as  physical  excellence,  since  these  are  something  positive, 
and  not  like  sin — ^a  defect  ?  Does  not  this  imply  a  natural 
fidlibiHty  in  the  creatuite?  And  how  does  the  divine  nature 
finrbid  this  fidlibility  to  exist,  or  even  to  discover  itself  by  actual 
deviation  firom  the  line  of  rectitude, — that  is,  how  can  it  be 
contrary  to  the  divine  nature  to  withhold  confirmation  for  a 
time  ?  If  a  creature  may  be  formed  both  holy  and  physically 
peifiBct,  though  necessarily  fidlible,  then  as  long  as  it  cannot 
oe  proved  that  this  fallibility  and  the  demonstration  of  its  truth 
by  the  proper  evidence,  are  contrary  to  the  divine  nature,  or 
may  not  toid  to  the  more  full  manifestation  of  the  glory  of  the 
Deity — by  ascertaining  to  creatures  their  absolute  dependence 
upon  him,  not  to  speak  of  higher  designs, — so  long  it  cannot 
be  deemed  unworthy  of  God  to  permit  sin. 

This  brines  into  view  the  influence,  ordinary  or  special,  also 
ooDsiatent  with  the  free-agency  of  the  creature,  the  constancy  of 
which  was  suggested  as  the  third  way  of  preventing  moral  evil. 
It  is  that  influence,  howsoever  explained,  that  the  dependence 
of  the  creature  on  the  Deity  for  all  excellence  properly  respects. 
Let  it  be  suspended  or  withdrawn,  the  fallibiUty  of  the  depen- 
dant being  wul  be  immediately  evinced  by  the  commission  of  sin. 
Btti  as  this  influence  conferred  no  new  or  additional  faculty  on 
the  rational  creature  while  it  continued,  its  withdrawment  de- 
spoils him  of  none ;  it  imposes  no  force  on  his  will ;  it  bereaves 
ban  not  of  hia  liberty.  It  just  leaves  him  to  himself,  not  phy- 
floall J  but  morally ;  aed  lif  its  negation  withhold  motives  for 
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Standing,  it  presents  none  for  falling,  though  the  creature  must 
feel  the  force  of  such  motives  as  may  be  otherwise  present  or 
occur  to  his  mind  in  these  circumstances.  Besides,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  all  our  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  confirmation 
apply  to  that  of  influence ;  for  if  the  influence  must  be  perma- 
nent, what  is  it  but  virtual  if  not  actual  confirmation  ? — Wt 
have  to  remark  in  concluding  this  article,  that  supposing  the 
Deity  bound  to  prevent  sin  either  by  confirmation  or  constant 
influence,  the  disregard  of  obligation  imputed  to  the  Creator, 
and  the  sin  committed  by  the  creature,  would  still  be  different 
or  distinct  the  one  from  the  other.  The  Deity  would  be  sup- 
posed to  have  acted  contrary  to  his  nature  in  not  precluding 
the  possibility  of  siti,  but  this  would  not  transfer  the  sin  of  the 
creature  to  him,  while  the  circumstances  of  the  creature,  which 
generate  the  idea  of  sin  in  its  actions,  are  so  different  from  his. 
On  this  last  point  our  former  reasonings  remain  in  all  their 
force ;  and  since  we  have  noW  Seefi  that  It  is  not  contrary  to 
the  nature  of  the  Deity  to  permit  siil,  the  fact  of  his  doing  so 
must  be  regarded  as  d^peilditig  oil  his  will.  We  inquiie, 
therefore, 

3.  Whether  some  object  majr  not  be  conceived  which  shall 
place  the  Permission  of  sin  in  exact  accordance  with  all  the 
other  actings  of  the  Deity?  The  question  is  simply  this,  could 
it  be  for  his  glory  ?  Could  it  tend  in  any  remarkable  and 
otherwise  undttainable  form,  to  display  his  exccUetices  ?  Mo- 
tives, whether  arising  from  the  end  in  view  or  other  quarters, 
enter  deeply  into  the  moral  character  of  those  parts  of  human 
procedure  which  may  be  lawful  in  themselves.     Reason  sug- 

fcsts  that  the  same  rule  will  hold  even  with  regard  to  the 
)eity.  Influenced  indeed  he  canndt  be  by  any  motive  pro- 
perly extrinsic ;  but  surely  nothing  dependant  on  his  sovereign 
will  could  either  be  done  or  permitted  by  him  which  mignt 
prevent,  frustrate,  or  in  the  smallest  degree  infringe  upon  the 
end  he  must  ever  propose,  and  the  highest  end  we  can  possibly 
cohceivc,  the  glorification  of  himself.  If  the  permission  of  sin 
be  hostile  to  this,  then  it  would  still,  after  all  we  have  said,  ht 
unworthy  of  God  ;  if  not,  if  the  reverse  to  ail  astonishing  de^ 
gree  be  the  case,  then  wc  have  all  the  relief  on  this  dimcidt 
subject  wc  can  probdbly  expect.  Nor  let  it  be  thought  that 
this  is  to  make  the  end  justify  the  means ;  for — not  to  menticm 
that  this  principle,  however  improper  with  crebttires  who  must 
necessarily  be  subject  to  a  higher  authority  ^th  reeard  to  both 
ends  and  means,  cannot  apply  in  every  respect  to  the  Supreme 
Authority  himself,— the  means  in  the  case  before  us  oo  no^ 
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require  to  be  justified,  since  we  have  found  that  the  permission 
of  sin  is  not  repugnant  to  the  divine  nature. 

Now  what  if  it  should  be  deemed  proper  by  the  Creator  of 
a  universe  to  show  that  the  happiness  of  all  the  beings  he 
has  made  is  not  his  highest  end ;  that  even  this  must  1  e  re- 
garded as  in  due  subordmation  to  his  own  glory  ?     And  what 
tf,  to  make  this  evident,  and  evince  at  the  same  time  that  the 
former  is  not  essential  to  the  latter,  he  should  allow  them  to 
come  into  competition,  not  merely  in  the  case  of  inferior  crea- 
tures subjected  to  numerous  physical  evils,  but  (in  order  to  this) 
in  some  departments  of  rational  beings  ? — some  departments^ 
we  say,  for  it  could  not  be  needful  that  general  defection  shoula 
take  place ;  and  if  moral  evil  be  confined  to  one  world  and  a 
oertam  class  of  spirits^  (which  is  all  we  know  from  the  best 
source   of  information),   the  instances  of  ruined   happiness, 
though  numerous  in  themselves,  may  be  but  few  compared 
with  the  incalculable  myriads  of  animated  beings  throughout 
the  vast  extent  of  the  universe.     Without  the  existence  of  sin, 
how  should  it  ever  have  appeared  that  defcctibility  is  essential 
to  every  created  being  ?     And,  supposing  the  demonstration  of 
this  by  fiicts  not  absolutely  requisite,  yet  since  the  permission 
of  moral  evil  was  not,  as  we  have  seen,  inconsistent  with  the 
divine  nature,  why  might  not  Ood  choose  that  the  demonstra- 
tion should  take  place  among  some  classes  of  rational  creatures? 
As  the  principle,  that  He  alone  is  naturally  and  necessarily 
infiJlible,  must  be  allowed  by  every  reflecting  mind  to  be  of 
vast  importance  in  the  whole  sphere  of  morals,  why  might  he 
not  be  ple^tfed  to  establish  it  in  the  most  impressive  and  mcon* 
trovertible  manner,  by  allowing  the  fallibility  even  of  pure 
spirits,  as  well  as  of  spirits  coimected  with  matter,  to  discover 
itself  P— Let  us  take  mto  view,  fiirther,  that  sin  or  moral  evil, 
being  the  very  contrast  of  the  divine  rectitude,  serves  at  once 
to  render  more  conspicuous  the  brightness  of  its  glory,  and  to 
give  scope  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  perfections  it  comprehends 
or  imphes.     Not  to  dwell  on  the  consideration  that  holiness, 
jastioe,  goodness  and  truth  are  relative  terms,  it  is  certain 
that  the  contrast  renders  the  idea  of  these  perfections  more 
definite,  their  existence  more  certain,  and  their  manifestation 
much  more  illustrious,  than  if  the  foil  had  been   wanting. 
What  has  reason  to  object  against  its  permission  ? — ^reason 
which  admits  the  utility  of  contrasts,  and  the  resort  of  the 
Deity  to  these,  in  all  the  departments  of  nature. — And,final]yv 
will  reason  protest  against  a  plan,  as  unworthy  of  the  J)eity, 
which  thall  have  tot  its  object  to  efiect  a  complete  triumph 
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over  evil  in  all  its  diversity  of  forms,  by  a  corresponding  variety 
of  means, — bringing  fortb  in  its  progress  and  consummation 
such  views  of  wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  and  all  other  divine 
attributes,  as  could  not  possibly  have  belonged  to  any  merely 
creative  demonstration, — nay,  involving  what  may  be  styled 
an  adequate  display  of  the  Deity,  connected  with  such  an 
augmentation  of  the  honours  and  happiness  of  raticmal  beings 
as  must  be  otherwise  wholly  inconceivable ; — a  plan,  on  these 
very  grounds,  calculated  and  probably  destined  to  be  in  various 
ways  beneficial  to  the  universe  at  large  ?  Such  a  plan  we  have 
already  alluded  to ;  and  as  unfolded  in  Scripture  and  developed 
by  facts,  it  presents  what  may  be  styled  the  most  wonderful 
demonstration  of  the  Ability  of  a  God, — showing  how  easily, 
in  every  sense  of  the  terms,  he  can  bring  Good  out  op  Evil. 

On  the  Permanent  Existence  of  moral  evil  a  very  few  ob- 
servations may  suffice.     Supposing  the  creature  depraved,  the 
permission  of  the  bad  quality  which  attaches  to  its  actions 
could  not  be  avoided,  without  changing  its  constitution  as  a 
free    agent,   or  controlling  that  constitution    by  recourse  to 
co-action  and  miracle,  or  establishing  some  system  of  moral 
regeneration,  which,  while  it  left  the  physical  constitution  un- 
touched, might  either  instantaneously  or  gradually  remove  the 
depravity.     He  who  reflects  for  a  moment,  however,  will  per- 
ceive that  there  could  be  no  necessity  for  preventing  the  immo- 
rality which  must  attach  to  the  actions  of  fallen  creatures,  by 
changing  their  constitution  as  free  agents,  more  than  for  pre- 
venting the  origin  of  evil,  which  would  plainly  have  been  best 
upon  such  a  hypothesis.     The  permission  of  its  entrance  must 
be  accused  of  folly,  if  there  was  an  absolute  necessity  for  in- 
stantly putting  an  end  to  it  by  destroying  the  creature,  or, 
which  is  nearly  the  same  thing,  changing  its  constitution  as  a 
rational  and  accountable  being,     (rod  could  have  no  such  great 
and  worthy  plan  in  view  as  that  which  has  just  been  suggested. 
— To  have  resorted  to  co-action,  or  miraculoua  influcnccy  in  all 
those  instances  which  were  likely  to  be  stained  with  immo- 
rality, would  have  destroyed  the  liberty  of  the  subject  in  these 
instances,  and  with  it  his  responsibihty.     Then  the  compul- 
sory force,  howsoever  exerted,  must  have  been  continual,  smoe 
a  bad  quality,  in  one  form  or  another,  will  attach  to  all  the 
actions  of  free  agents  as  long  as  their  depravity  remains,— 4t 
being  essential  to  their  free-agency  that  they  act  according  to 
their  moral  state.     Unless  we  suppose  the  Deity  capable  of 
performing  contradictions,  he  must  in  point  of  eflSciency  phy- 
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sieallj  exdte  and  produce  action,  precisely  according  to  the 
nataie  of  the  subject,  whether  an  inert  body,  or  an  animal  of 
instinct,  or  a  rational  and  free  asent  like  man.     But  man  is  a 
free  agent  only  in  acting  according  to  his  moral  constitution 
Sot  the  time  being ;  since  whatever  would  influence  him  other- 
wise, said  constitution  remaining  unchanged,  must  come  under 
the  idea  of  co-action.     Would  not  the  scheme  of  compulsory 
influence,  therefore,  while  the  moral  state  of  the  agent  is  un- 
altered, require  to  be  perpetual,  a  constant  miraculous  affection, 
and  thus  resolve  into  something  equivalent  to  the  total  de- 
struction of  the  creature^s  free-agency  already  considered  ?— 
It  follows,  that  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil  must  be  some 
dutmge  oftkt  moral  Hate  of  the  creature,  which  it  is  certainly 
in  the  power  of  the  Dei^  to  effect  by  the  proper  means,  with* 
out  infringing  on  the  physical  liberty  of  the  subject,  nay  in 
the  way  of  sustaining  it  and  operating  upon  it  in  a  manner 
agreeable  to  its  nature.     The  influence  and  all  its  means  will 
be  supernatural,  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  miraculous. 
Such  a  remedy  might  belong  to  the  plan  of  triumph  over 
norai  evil  already  referred  to,  and  form  one  of  its  most  illus- 
tnoua  departments.     But  then  both  the  remedy  and  the  plan 
which  involves  it,  in  the  first  place,  imply  the  permanent  ex- 
istence of  moral  evil  in  the  world,  as  the  subject  to  be  remedied ; 
Sdhr,  Indicate  the  propriety  of  allowing  it  to  develope  itself, 
without  regenerating  every  individual  in  infancy  or  at  the  mo- 
ment of  conception,  since  such  an  early  change  would  prevent 
many  fiinns  of  the  triumph  calculated  to  display  its  perfection, 
and  preclude  all  evidence  of  the  adaptation  of  the  remedy  to 
our  rational  powers, — all  evidence  indeed  of  its  very  existence ; 
3dly,  Leave  room  even  for  an  extensive  prevalence  of  moral 
evil^— -£ir  the  remedy  being  but  one  department  of  the  plan, 
and  moreover  gracious,  that  is,  provided  in  sovereign  mercy, 
dme  may  be  a  selection  of  its  subjects,  which  will  leave  others 
onder  the  full  power  of  depravity ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  per- 
sons of  this  last  description  should  be  needful  in  carrying  for- 
ward certain  details  of  the  plan  connected  even  with  the  reme- 
dial department ;  4thly,  Require  a  delay  of  the  consummation 
of  the  diange,  which,  implying  present  imperfection,  will  give 
niaee  to  the  existence  of  much  evil  even  with  those  who  are 
fflieraied  from  the  power  of  depravity.     We  must  add  to  these 
oonsiderations,  that  even  where  the  remedial  scheme  may  exist 
in  its  aj^ropriate  means,  those  must  perish  at  all  events  who 
make  anch  resistance  to  it  as  would  render  co-action,  or  a 
BiiaeiiloaB  influence,  necessary  to  convert  them ;  for  neither 
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of  these  belong  to  that  scheme,  nor  could  they  possibly^do  sOf 
since  whatever  they  may  accomplish  in  the  pnysical  world, 
they  are  in  no  respect  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  moral  regene- 
ration. 

Our  discussion  on  the  permanent  existence  of  sin  terminates 
now  in  the  question,  ^^  Why  is  the  depravity  of  human  nature 
itself  permitted  ? — Is  sin  so  unavoidably  infectious,  that  when 
once  it  has  entered,  the  infection  must  pervade  the  whole  mass 
of  human  beings  in  their  successive  generations?  Whence 
that  Moral  State  which,  till  it  be  changed,  must  so  necessarily 
vitiate  all  the  actions  of  rational  beings,  that  God  himself  can- 
not produce  the  action  and  prevent  the  bad  quality  or  defect 
from  attaching  to  it  ?''  The  true  explanation  lies,  we  conceive, 
in  the  principle,  that  sin  or  a  depraved  state  may,  and  in 
certain  circumstances  must,  be  the  punishment  of  sin.  The 
process  is  judicial  ;  and  the  Supreme  Judge  ought  to  be  con- 
templated not  simply  as  permitting,  but  ordaining,  that  this 
depravity  continue  till  satisfaction  be  made,  both  for  the  first 
transgression,  and  for  those  also  which  have  proceeded  from 
the  very  depravity  entailed  by  it  on  the  offender.  By  virtue 
of  some  peculiar  constitution,  also,  the  first  transgression  may 
be  such  that  it  shall  be  a  ground  of  judicial  proc^ure  against 
succeeding  generations,  and  thus  entail  the  depravity  upon  them 
as  a  part  of  the  punishment.  The  case  is  deplorable.  It  is 
apparently  hopeless,  for  the  punishment,  while  it  involves  a 
depraved  moral  state,  a  domination  of  sin, — ^must  for  ever  unfit 
those  who  are  subjected  to  it  from  making  the  requisite  atone- 
ment themselves  ;  and  yet  the  ground  of  judicial  procedure 
must  be  removed  before  the  moral  regeneration  can  take  place. 

Reason  will  admit,  what,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  from  obser- 
vation, is  also  attested  by  fact,  that  as  sin  is  the  degradation  of 
a  moral  being,  and  besides  unfits  him  for  happiness,  and  is 
inseparably  connected  with  misery  of  one  kind  or  another,  the 
Supreme  Judge  may  punish  a  transgressor  by  surrendering  him 
to  his  wicked  principles,  and  allowing  him  to  proceed  &om  evil 
to  worse.  But  though  this  may  establi^  the  principle,  and 
illustrate  its  application  to  co-existent  beings,  who  are  them- 
selves the  actual  offenders,  the  manner  in  which  it  ought  to  be 
applied  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  moral  degradation  of 
the  human  race,  who  could  have  no  actual  concern  in  the  first 
transgression,  can  only  be  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures* 
It  is  a  question  of  fact  with  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
.  first  of  mankind,  and  must  accordingly  be  decided  by  testi- 
mony. 
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To  proceed,  therefore,  we  have  next  to  consider  the  confor- 
mity of  these  dictates  of  reason  as  to  the  Origin  and  Existence 
of  moral  evil  to  the  record  of  facts  and  doctnnes  in  the  Sacred 
Oracles. 

Little  is  disclosed  with  regard  to  the  real  origin  of  sin.  It 
appears  to  have  taken  place  among  the  highest  order  of  beings 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  was  not  unworthy  of  the 
Deity  to  allow  the  dependence  of  all  other  orders  upon  him  to 
be  evinced  by  the  defection  of  a  large  proportion  of  this  order. 
He  had  only  to  withhold  confirmation,  and  leave  them  to  their 
natural  fidlibility,  which  we  have  seen  is  not  inconsistent  with 
his  glwy  or  perfections.  If  any  number  of  these  free  agents 
should,  in  such  circumstances,  cea^  to  recognise  their  depen- 
dence on  the  Deity,  they  would  in  that  very  act  deviate  from  ' 
their  sphere  of  due  subordination.  In  this,  accordingly,  the 
origin  of  moral  evil  seems  to  be  placed  by  Scripture.  Pride  is 
styled  <<  the  conde^ination  of  the  devil,*"^  the  cause  of  his  ruin, 
1  Tim.  iii.  6.  Whether  he  grudged  that  he  was  neither  con- 
firmed nor  originally  infallible,  or  presumed  that  he  was  so ; 
whether  he  aspired  at  a  higher  station  than  that  in  which  he  had 
been  placed, — a  wish  which,  if  it  related  to  a  greater  capacity 
fiir  intellectual  communion  with  the  Deity  in  order  to  a  larger 
measure  of  happiness,  might  seem  to  be  congenial  enough  to  a 
good  spirit,  yet  would  clearly  imply  discontentment ;  or  whe- 
ther he  quarrelled  with  any  of  the  works  of  creation,  say  the 
structure  of  the  heavens,  or  the  slow  process  observed  in  form- 
ing the  earth,  as  unworthy  of  the  majesty  of  Deity  ; — these  are 
pomts  wholly  undetermined.  Neither  are  we  told  whether  the 
other  spirits,  who  became  his  associates,  openly  joined  him  in 
lebdliOQ,  almost  simultaneously  coinciding  with  his  views,  or 
only  pitied  his  fate  when  they  perceived  the  ire  of  Jehovah 
diieeted  against  him,  and  thus  censured  the  first  discovery  of 
nndieatory  justice.  Any  of  these  grounds  was  sufficient  to 
involve  them  in  the  same  condemnation.     The  overthrow  of 

I  paganism  in  the  Roman  empire  is  evidently  described  in  figu- 
rative language,  borrowed  from  the  first  fall  of  the  angels.  Rev. 
xii.  This  may  render  it  probable,  that  there  is  an  allusion  to 
the  same  event  in  Isaiah  xiv.  12,  where  the  downfall  of  the 
monaidi  of  Babylon  is  foretold ;  and  then  the  conclusion  will 
be,  that  Satan  and  his  associates  had  somehow  attempted  to 
interfere  with  the  prerogatives  of  Deity.  ^^  How  art  thou  fallen 
firoin  heaven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning  !  For  thou  hast 
maid  in  thine  heart,  I  will  ascend  unto  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my 
thiDne  above  the  stars  of  Ood."^    Thus  in  its  very  origin,  the 
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fundamental  characteristic  of  moral  evil  was  developed.  It  lies 
in  the  CTeature''s  forgetting  its  dependence,  moving  from  its 
sphere,  and  one  way  or  another  disowning  its  subordination  to 
the  Deity. 

On  these  spirits  judgment  was  immediately  executed.  They 
were  "  cast  down*"  to  the  great  abyss,  to  remain  there  **  in 
chains  of  darkness,""  under  the  dominant  power  of  their  own 
depravity,  as  the  true  degradation  of  intellectual  beings,  de- 
priving them  of  all  genuine  happiness,  and  inseparably  con- 
nected with  such  positive  misery  as  they  are  capable  of  reeling. 
These  chains,  we  have  seen,  can  never  be  burst  asunder  by  the 
beings  on  whom  they  have  once  been  wreathed.  And  as  the 
devils  were  guilty  of  warring  directly  against  Gk)d  as  God,  their 
sin  has  been  deemed  unpardonable,  such  as  excludes  them  even 
from  the  benefit  of  having  any  subsidiary  mode  of  making  satis- 
Siction  allowed  them.  Jude  6. 

As  an  evidence,  however,  that  God  had  some  special  plan  in 
view  by  permitting  their  fall,  they  were  not  so  completely  exikd 
to  the  great  abyss,  as  to  have  no  access  to  any  of  the  systems 
in  the  universe.  Our  world  has  become  the  scene  <rf  dieir 
operations.  God,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  his  great  plan 
into  effect,  has  allowed  them  to  visit  it,  and  to  prove  the  in- 
struments of  seducing  the  first  parents  of  the  human  race. 
Nor  was  it  inconsistent  with  the  state  to  which  he  had  righte- 
ously reduced  these  fallen  spirits,  to  do  so,  since  none  of  their 
operations,  from  first  to  last,  whether  as  the  authors  of  sin  or 
the  executioners  of  punishment,  would  either  require  them  to 
be  released  from  the  chains  imposed  upon  them,  or  to  enable 
them  to  burst  them  asunder.  Still  depraved,  and  still  miser- 
able in  their  depravity,  they  would  be  responsible  for  the  moni 
evil  of  their  own  actions,  and  in  just  proportion  also  for  that  of 
the  actions  produced  by  their  instigation.  Thus  were  Aey 
**  reserved"  by  the  very  chains  they  wore,  **  to  the  judgment 
of  the  great  day,"  to  the  last  retributions  in  the  gnnd  de- 
nouement of  the  ways  of  God. 


The  history  of  the  Fall  of  Man  exhibits  an  arrangement  of 
circumstances,  the  best  calculated  to  evince  that  God  is  not  the 
author  of  sin,  either  in  its  first  introduction,  or  in  its  penii»- 
nent  existence. 

I.  Ponder  the  Mode  of  Introduction.-— Our  fini  pttCBli 
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were  made  as  perfect  as  creatures  of  their  order  could  be  with- 
out oonfirmation.  And  they  were  not  confirmed,  because  God 
was  pleased  to  place  them  in  a  state  of  probation  for  a  higher 
form  of  felicity,  of  which  Paradise  was  designed  to  be  an 
emblem^  and  the  tree  of  life  a  sacramental  sign.  To  enlarge 
the  sphere  of  their  virtue,  a  special  prohibition  was  issued. 
Being  lofds  of  the  world,  they  could  not  intermeddle  with  the 
moperty  of  another,  or  covet  that  which  was  their  neighbour's. 
Bat  the  special  pn^ibition,  excepting  the  Tree  of  Knowledge 
finom  the  grant  of  universal  dominion,  at  once  reminded  them 
ef  their  absdute  dependence  on  God  for  the  lordship  they  pos- 
•eased,  and  was  admirably  calculated  to  give  scope  for  display- 
ing that  aversion  from  oovetousness,  which  is  so  eminent  a  part 
ef  m(»iil  rectitude,  that  it  is  marked  in  Scripture  as  the  crite- 
rion of  respect  for  the  whole  law.*  Except  as  to  this  principle, 
indeed,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  obedience  of  the  first  pair, 
eoDsidering  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  created,  could 
have  been  put  to  the  test.  Some  of  the  moral  precepts  as  they 
aie  now  addressed  to  us,  were  clearly  inapplicable  to  tnem.  But 
ihe  spirit  of  all  duty  both  to  God  and  to  man,  was  embodied  in 
oomjuiance  with  the  precept,  *^  Of  the  tree  of  the  knowledge  of 
good  and  evil,  thou  shalt  not  eat.^  And  this  precept  being 
positive,  that  is,  founded  solely  on  the  will  of  God,  indicated 
from  the  b^hming  that  the  Divine  Authority,  abstract  from 
all  other  considerations,  must  be  regarded  by  man  as  a  sufiS- 
cient  ground  of  obedience. 

By  one  of  the  creatures,  whose  powers  were  probably  un- 
known to  our  common  mother,  and  by  a  question  at  any  rate 
sufficient  to  occupy  her  mind  and  prevent  her  from  adverting 
to  the  circumstance  of  its  speaking, — a  question  directly  on 
ihe  subject,  which  at  the  time  engrossed  her  meditations,  Satan 
excited  the  desire  which  he  deemed  most  likely  to  find  place  in 
a  soul  originally  pure,  without  its  criminality  being  instantly 
detected, — the  desire  of  being  speedily  elevated  to  greater  hap- 
jHnesB,  by  a  nearer  resemblance  to  G^.  But  the  very  idea  of 
anticipating  the  happiness  promised,  without  iulfilling  the 
term  of  probation,  nay,  by  violating  the  very  conditions  on 
which  that  happiness  was  suspended,  not  to  say  the  wish  of 
stepping  into  something  superior  to  all  that  the  goodness  of 
God  had  conferred,  or  ever  intended,  moved  her  from  her 
qdiere  of  subordination  to  the  Deity  ;  concupiscence  produced 
finrmal  violation  of  the  prohibitory  law  ;  and  from  what  prin- 

*  Rom.  viL  7.    Jmes  i.  14, 15.    1  Jolia  ii.  16. 
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ciple  we  know  not,  whether  pity  or  love,  our  first  fEither,  instead 
of  resisting  the  temptation  and  looking  for  another  hdlpmatey 
partook  in  her  crime. 

What  had  the  Deity  to  do  in  all  this  ?-     Not  to  pxesent^ 
but  to  permit  the  temptation ; — not  to  operate  the  evil  qua- 
lity of  Sat£m''s  suggestions,  but  to  uphold  him  physically  in 
thinking  and   communicating  his  thought  as  a  free   agent, 
though  now  so  morally  depraved,  that  the  evil  attaching  to  his 
thought  and  design  could  not  be  prevented  without  co-action 
or  a  miracle.     Neither  was  it  necessary  to  predispose  our  first 
parents  to  compliance  by  any  deteriorating  influence  on  their 
ininds ;  it  was  enough  simply  to  leave  them  to  their  natural 
fallibility.    They  had  received  the  requisite  capacity  for  stand- 
ing, but  it  was  such  as  might  b^ong  to  free  agents  ;  and  that 
the  creature  so  constituted,  though  fallible,  is  not  necessarily 
liable  to  fall,  but  may  stand  if  he  chooses,  bad  been  previously 
^certained  in  the  case  of  the  aifigels,  an  innumerable  company 
of  whom  retained  their  integrity  when  Satan  and  his  associates 
fell.     God,  as  we  have  seen,  and  as  had  also  been  shewn  in 
the  case  of  the  angels,  is  in  no  respect  obligated  by  his  naturo 
to  confirm  the  rational  creature,  either  by  imparting  to  it  such 
a  moral  constitution  as  should  perpetually  determine  it,  when 
acting  most  freely  according  to  its  nature,  to  abhor  that  which 
is  evil  and  cleave  to  that  which  is  good,  or  by  exerting  upon 
it   such  a  supernatural  influence   as  should  constantly  pre- 
serve it  from  falling.      And  if  this  is  not  required  by  his 
nature,  much  less  by  any  promise  or  prospect  held  out  to 
^   probationary  state,    the  confirmation  or  influence   referred 
to  being  clearly  an  eminent  part  of  the  reward  to  be  obtained 
by  fulfilling  the  terms  of  probation,  and  the  bestowal  of  tht 
one  or  other  only  in  this  way  obligatory  by  virtue  of  paction. 
The  special  law  too,  being  positive,  was  not  so  related  to  the 
actings  of  the  Deity  as  those  laws  which  are  derived  from  his 
nature  and  essentially  moral,  but  which,  nevertheless,  do  not 
affect  his  physical  concern  in  the  actions  of  men.     Or,  to  ex- 
amine the  subject  more  closely, — that  law  being  designed  for  a 
Particular  purpose,  without  reference  to  which  it  would  never 
ave  been  a  law,  and  thus  arising  solely  from  the  divine  wilU 
could  infer  no  obligation  on  the  Deity  from  the  essential  attri- 
butes of  his  nature,  to  see  that  it  should  not  be  violated  in  any 
action  of  the  creature.     On  the  contrary,  if  it  was  agreeable  t9 
the  divine  nature  to  give  such  a  law  for  the  specific  pu]^ 
pose  of  probation,  it  was  equally  agreeable  to  that  nature  to 
do  nothing  which  might  frustrate  it^s  answering  that  purpose. 
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Otherwise  it  must  be  deemed  impossible  with  God  ever  to  put 
his  creature  in  a  state  of  probation,  which  is  manifestly  absurd. 
The  history  of  the  Fall  is  perhaps  the  best  mirror  for  an  ad- 
vantageous view  of  the  concern  of  the  Deity  by  natural  ef- 
ficiency without  moral  imputation  in  the  personal  actions  even 
of  sinful  meq.     But  not  to  dwell  upon  this, — 

II.  The  Transmission  of  the  moral  state  which  necessarily 
contaminates  all  the  actions  of  fallen  beings,  next  claims  our 
attention. — Op  this  head  the  Scriptures  decisively  ascertain 
two  things :  1st,  That  all  human  beings  are  naturally,  that  is 
ipiar  to  the  true  effect  of  the  gospel  upon  them,  under  the 
dominant  power  of  sin.     The  phrases  "  m  sin,"  and  "  under 
sin,^  are  frequently  used  as  descriptive  of  the  unconverted. 
Sin  is  said  to  have  a  *^  dominion"  from  which  the  converted 
are  freed.     These  are  represented  as  "  not  sinning,"  which,  as 
it  cannot  refer  to  absolute  perfection,  must  be  understood  of 
release  from  some  previous  domination,  which  rendered  sinning 
$heir  proper  characteristic.  Our  Lord,  in  his  very  birth,  when  an 
infimt,  or  by  his  participation  of  our  nature,  was  "  made  in  the 
likeness  of  sinful  flesh," — only  the  likeness  pertained  to  him  in 
infirmities  and  exposure  to  sufferings,  but  the  characteristic  of 
the  nature  to  which  he  was  thus  alUed  is  ^^  sinful  flesh." 
Rom.  vi.  vii.  viii.  3.     Eph.  ii.  1,  &c. — 2dly,  That  this  de- 
praved moral  state  arises  from  our  connexion  with  Adam  in  the 
first  sin.    That  sin  is  emphatically  styled  "  the  transgression." 
By  it,  in  which  alone  we  are  said  to  be  concerned,  ^^  sin  en- 
tered and  death  by  sin ;"  which  death,  as  facts  attest,  "  hath 
pissed  upon  all,"  even  those  who  could  not  be  responsible  for 
actual  sm, — "  for  that  all  have  sinned."     More  expressly, 
*«  By  one  man'*s  disobedience  many  were  made  sinners,"  and 
''  th^  judgment  is  by  one  to  the  condemnation"  of  all.     See 
Rom.  T.  14—19. 

Now,  though  a  bad  physical  condition  of  body  may  be  pro- 
pagated, yet  to  affirm  that  a  had  moral  state  of  the  rational 
creature  can  be  so  transmitted,  seems  to  be  plainly  absurd. 
God  is  the  Father  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  as  the  soul  is 
immediately  created  by  him,  did  nothing  forbid,  he  coidd 
certainly  prevent  its  wanting  that  original  righteousness  in 
which  the  soul  of  Adam  was  created.  As  easily  could  he, 
did  nothing  forbid,  so  correct  the  constitution  of  the  body, 
as  to  fit  it  for  being  the  habitation  of  a  pure  spirit.  The 
possibility  of  both,  he  has  evinced  in  the  mcamation  of  our 
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Saviour.     And,  did  not  the  very  thing  which  required  a  mira- 
culous  conception  in   his   case,  forbid,  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  the  same  benignant  display  of  power,  as  to  soul 
and  body,  would  be  exemplified  in  all  cases  even  of  ordinary 
generation.     Still  more  absurd  does  it  appear  to  say,  that  ike 
Jirst  siuy  the  violation  of  the  positive  law,  can  be  propagated ; 
yet  we  are  assured  that  it  is  by  this  single  offence  all  are  made 
sinners.     If  propagation  were  the  sole  or  simple  explanation  of 
^e  moral  phenomenon,  why  should  not  the  other  sins  com- 
mitted by  Adam,  prior  to  the  conception  of  Seth  at  least, 
equally  affect  his  posterity  ?     Why  should  not  the  accumu- 
lated influence  of  all  his  previous  depravity  have  terminated  on 
Seth,  and  this,  with  the  influence  of  the  additional  depravity 
contracted  by  Seth,  passed  to  his  immediate  posterity,  and  so 
on,  the  fathers  affecting  their  children  with  a  progressive  de- 
terioration of  human  nature  throughout  all  generations  ?    Such 
reveries  have  no  sanction  from  Scnpture.     According  to  it,  we 
are  concerned  only  in  the  first  transgression.     And  the  true 
idea  seems  to  be,  that  the  guilt  of  that  offence  is  somehow  a 
ground  o( Judicial  procedure  against  the  whole  human  race,  as 
the  natural  descendants  of  the  first  man.     Hence  the  com- 
parisons instituted  between  Adam  and  our  Saviour, — the  one 
"  the  first,*"  the  other  "  the  second  man  ;*"  the  former  <*  the 
figure  of  him  who  was  to  come.**'     As  the  righteousness  of  our 
Saviour  is  the  ground  of  judicial  procedure,  in  releasing  from 
the  state  of  moral  degradation  and  all  other  punishment ;  so 
the  disobedience  of  Adam  is  the  ground  of  a  similar  process, 
in  previously  adjudging  mankind  to  that  state  of  degradation 
with  all  its  concomitant  miseries.     Rom.  v.  1  Cor.  xv. 

If  we  inquire  farther,  the  best  explanation  of  this  judicial 
procedure  is  a  federal  transaction  between  God  and  Adam, 
corresponding  to  the  well-attested  transaction  with  our  Saviour. 
While  the  divine  right  so  to  transact  is  indisputable,  the  pro- 
priety of  such  a  transaction,  as  analogous  to  other  demonstra- 
tions of  wisdom  and  benignity  in  the  sovereign  arrangements 
of  the  Most  High,  may  be  evident  to  the  slightest  reflection. 
By  constituting  the  natural  father  of  the  human  race  their 
federal  head,  it  presented  the  shortest  way  to  the  confirmation 
of  the  whole.  For  this,  too,  it  was  obviously  the  most  advan- 
tageous plan.  Adam,  besides  being  equally  related  to  all  man- 
kind as  their  common  father,  was  formed  in  a  state  of  maturity ; 
and  it  was  surely  better  that  the  happiness  of  a  race  of  beings 
who  were  to  come  into  existence  in  successive  generations,  ebmI 
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psss  through  the  stages  of  infancy  and  youth  to  manhood, 
should  be  suspended  on  his  single  probation,  than  on  the  pre- 
carious actings  of  the  individuals  themselves,  whose  condition 
in  the  early  stages  of  life,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  must  have 
increased  their  liability  to  fall.     Angels  were  formed  at  once, 
and  in  the  full  development  of  their  intellectual  and  active 
powers,  yet  they  did  not  all  retain  their  primitive  integrity ; 
much  less  likely  was  it  that  human  beings  would  have  done 
so.    A  plan,  therefore,  which  might  have  secured  confirmation 
duxii^  the  period  of  immaturity  and  changes,  or  till  the  time 
of  translation  to  heaven  had  arrived,  was  evidently  preferable 
for  human  beings,  to  the  method  of  transacting  witn  angels. 
Then  how  much  confusion  was  the  plan  of  universal  represen- 
tation by  the  first  man  calculated  to  prevent !    Had  a  number 
of  the  human  race  fallen,  and  by  their  own  deed  incurred  the 
sentence  of  moral  degradation,  there  would  have   been  two 
dasaes  of  beings  in  the  world  entirely  dissimilar, — ^the  one  ab- 
acdutely  sinless,  the  other  absolutely  sinful ;  but  these  could 
never  have  co-existed  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  same  globe,  nor 
can  we  conceive  a  constitution  of  things,  either  in  divine  dis- 
pensation or  the  common  state  of  the  natural  world,  equally 
adapted  to  both.     The  example  of  the  fallen  being  constantly 
before  the  innocent,  to  whom  they  might  be  nearly  related, 
must  have  been  calculated  greatly  to  distress,  if  it  did  not  se- 
duce them  ;  and  we  cannot  conceive  how  the  malignity  of  the 
one  class  should  have  been  prevented  from  annoying  or  perse- 
euting  the  other — subjecting  them  to  sufferings  incompatible 
with  a  state  of  innocence, — without  constant,  extraordinary,  or 
even  miraculous,  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Deity.     May 
we  not  add,  that  such  a  federal  transaction  seems  to  be  the 
only  method  by  which  the  moral  responsibility  of  human  beings, 
from  the  very  moment  of  conception,  and  onwards  till  they  are 
capable  of  acting  rationally,  could  be  evinced  P     The  most  un- 
deniable proof  of  their  relation  to  the  law  of  their  Creator,  from 
the  very  commencement  of  life,  would  be  furnished  by  his  judi- 
cial procedure,  either  in  confirmation,  or  in  condemnation.-— 
But  not  to  expatiate  farther  on  the  propriety  of  the  federal 
transaction,  as  one  department  of  the  all-wise  plan  of  the  Deity 
rdative  to  this  world,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  sufficiently  as- 
certained by  the  history  of  the  fall,  and  by  the  doctrinal  com- 
ments of  Scripture  on  the  consequent  state  of  mankind.     If  all 
the  posterity  of  Adam  were  concerned  in  the  grant  of  dominion 
Ofver  the  world,  were  they  not  equally  concerned  in  die  restric- 
Uve  ctnue  with  which  that  grant  was  aocompanied,-^^*  Of  the 
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tree  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil  thou  shalt  not  eat ;  for 
in  the  day  thou  eatest  thou  shalt  surely  die  ?""  Death  entered, 
and  death  hath  passed  upon  all,  ^^  for  all  have  sinned.*"  Ghiilt 
alone  must  be  meant  in  this  declaration,  for  guilt  only  is  the 
basis  of  punishment.  The  guilt  which  entails  the  death  ori- 
ginally denounced,  cannot  be  actual  or  personal,  for  it  is  that 
of  the  first  sin,—"  the  one  offence'*''  upon  which  "  the  judg- 
ment'" is  groupded.  And  besides  natural  dissolution,  the 
death  entailed  ccwprehends  moral  corruption  with  all  its  con- 
8equences,-~or  what  the  Scriptures  denominate  "  death  in  tres- 
passes and  sins.'" 

This,  then,  is  the  conclusion, — propagation  by  natural  de- 
scent from  Adam  defines  the  objects  concerned  in  the  federal 
transaction,  and  thus  the  objects  whom  the  guilt  of  its  violation 
must  affect ;  but  their  moral  degradation  is  Judicial,  it  is  pri- 
marily the  consequence  of  that  guilt,  though  it  may  afterwards 
be  increased  by  their  own  personal  violations  of  the  law.  Or 
thus  :  Integrity  with  all  the  happiness  it  can  give  or  fit  for  en- 
joying, were  forfeited  by  the  first  sin ;  God,  therefore,  when 
he  forms  a  soul,  which  by  animating  a  body  descended  firom 
Adam  in  the  ordinary  course  of  generation,  shall  constitute  one 
of  the  persons  represented  in  the  federal  transaction, — is  justi- 
fied in  forming  that  soul  devoid  of  original  righteousness ;  and 
this,  with  the  physically  vitiated  state  of  the  body,  which  fits 
it  &r  the  purposes  of  sin,  is  sufficient  to  induce  the  corruption 
of  the  whole  nature.  The  domination  of  moral  evil  thus  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  curscy-r-na  part  so  essential  that  without  it 
no  other  form  of  the  curse  could  possibly  have  place. 

This  view  of  the  subject,  confessedly  out  of  the  sphere  of 
reason,  but  not  contrary  to  its  dictates,  is  confirmed  by  the 
miraculous  conception  of  our  Lord''s  human  nature.  This  was 
requisite  to  break  his  line  of  connexion  with  the  first  man,  that 
being  personally  exempted  from  all  federal  concern  in  the  first 
offence,  there  might  be  no  ground  of  judicial  procedure  in  his 
case ;  that  thus  the  soul  might  not  be  created  destitute  of 
holiness,  and  that  the  body  might  be  prepared  or  sanctified, 
not  remedially,  but  by  anticipation,  for  being  the  receptacle  of 
a  pure  spirit.  The  view  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  apostolical 
doctrine  concerning  the  ground  of  our  moral  regeneration. 
While  the  Holy  Ghost  is  the  agent,  the  ground  is  uniformly 
represented  as  consisting  in  an  atonement  made  to  divine  jus- 
tice by  our  Saviour.  **  Ye  are  become  dead  to  sin,^'  as  a  ser- 
vant b^  death  is  freed  from  his  master ;  "  Ye  are  become  fireed 
from  sm,^  as  a  slave  by  manumission  is  released  from  the  right 
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-which  his  master  formerly  had  and  exercised.     But  how  ?  by 
being  *^  dead  in  Christ,^^  who,  in  a  public  character,  *^  died  to 
sin,'"  or  was  freed  by  his  death  from  all  the  judicial  right  which 
our  sin,  as  charged  upon  him,  had  to  involve  him  in  the 
punishment  requisite  and  proper  for  making  atonement.     "  Ye 
are  become  dead  to  the  law,  by  the  body  of  Christ.^^     Again, 
^^  Sin  shall  not  have  dominion  over  you,  for  ye  are  not  under 
the  law,  but  under  grace,*^ — the  law  as  violated  by  the  first 
offence  or  by  any  offence,  ^^  is  the  strength  of  sin,"^  gives  it  its 
right  to  reign  in  moral  degradation, — grace  is  that  which  not 
only  ensures  the  remission  of  the  first  offence,  but  ^*  abounds 
in  the  remission  of  many  offences,^  even  of  all  personal  trans- 
gressions, **  to  justification  of  life  ;'' — the  scheme  of  '*  free  gift*^ 
being  in  this  superior  to  the  transaction  with  Adam,  according 
to  which  *^  one  offence ''^  was  sufficient  to  rtiin  the  whole  human 
race,  and  in  fact  did  so,  by  entailing  the  domination  of  sin. 
What  does  all  this  mean,  but  that  the  ground  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure must  be  removed  in  order  to  the  moral  renovation  of  our 
nature ;  and  therefore,  that  God  acts  as  a  Judge,  or  agreeably 
to  the  demands  of  punitive  justice,  in  delivering  up  mankind 
to  the  previous  domination  of  moral  evil.     These  correlate  pro- 
positions, the  writer  is  frilly  persuaded  after  long  consideration, 
are  the  sum  of  the  apostle^s  doctrine  in  Rom.  v.  vi.  vii.  already 
appealed  to ;  and,  (without  denying  the  candour  of  other  in- 
quirers,) he  is  equally  persuaded  that  they  frimish  the  best  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty  on  this  mysterious  subject, — a  solution 
which  the  atheist  may  allow  to  be  probable,  and  which  the 
Christian  will  find  completely  satisfactory. 

What  then  is  the  amount  of  our  discussion  on  the  existence 
of  moral  evil  ?  This  : — that  while  God  is  the  efficient  cause 
of  the  actions  of  men  only  physically,  in  upholding  them  as 
free  agents,  the  moral  evil  which  attaches  to  these  actions  is  a 
defect  of  conformity  to  a  law  which  the  creature  was  bound  td 
obey ; — that  God  cannot,  without  being  supposed  to  perform 
contradictions,  uphold  them  as  free  agents  and  prevent  this  de- 
fect, as  long  as  they  are  in  a  state  of  moral  degradation ;  that 
this  moral  state,  which  infallibly  deteriorates  their  actions,  com- 
mences now  with  their  being ;  that  though  it  does  so,  and  God 
is  the  author  of  their  being,  yet.  First,  He  does  not  infuse  any 
positive  principle  of  malignity,  the  vitiated  state  of  the  body, 
though  positive,  being  only  physical ;  Secondly,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  soul  which  with  the  state  of  the  body  produces 
the  corruption  of  the  whole  man,  is  mere  defect^  tne  want  of 
^nriginal  righteousness,  or  capacity  of  displaying  free-agency  in 
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good  works ;  Thirdly,  The  existence  of  this  defisct,  is  not  onlj 
justilGied  but  imperiously  demanded  as  the  Judicial  result  of  a 
certain  constitution  of  things,  connected  with  the  first  entrance 
of  sin  into  the  world,  but  sufficiently  worthy  of  God. 

III.  The  farther  concern  of  the  Deity  with  the  existence  of 
moral  evil  cannot  long  detain  us.  As  unfolded  by  Scripture 
or  exemplified  in  facts  whose  character  and  relations  are  there 
fully  ascertained,  it  consists  in  limiting  wickedness  with  regard 
to  its  objects,  measure,  and  duration  ;  and  in  directing  it  thus 
limited  to  glorious  ends ;  an  interference  which  evidently  befits 
the  Supreme,  as  at  once  agreeable  to  his  nature  and  a  proper 
demonstration  of  his  government. 

To  illustrate  by  instances,  would  be  to  quote  a  great  part  of 
the  sacred  volume.     On  the  several  forms  of  limitation  it  is 
sufficient  to  refer  to  Ezek.  xxi.  20 — 22,  for  the  first,  which  re- 
spects the  objects  ;  to  Job  i.  12 ;  ii.  6,  for  the  second,  which 
respects  the  measure ;  and  to  Isaiah  x.  12,  25,  for  the  third, 
which  respects  the  period  of  duration.     The  directive  agency, 
with  the  several  ends  proposed,  will  fully  appear  in  a  brief 
sketch  of  the  divine  government  as  unfolded  in  Scripture,  to  be 
afterwards  given.     The  principles  already  established  supersede 
the  necessity,  also,  of  dwelling  on  the  use  which  Grod  makes  of 
sinful  agents,  and  of  their  very  impiety  and  wickedness,  in  ac- 
complishing his  purposes.    In  addition  to  our  former  discussion, 
it  may  be  sufficient  to  remark,  First,  That,  according  to  Scrip- 
ture, the  success  of  the  wicked  in  criminal  courses  is  no  evi- 
dence of  his  approving  the  immorality  which  attaches  to  their 
actions  or  motives,  though  it  may  indicate  an  entire  approbation 
of  his  own  purpose,  or  of  the  great  ends  ever  worthy  of  himself, 
to  which  all  such  success  is  more  nearly  or  remotely  adjusted; 
and  Secondly,  That  his  motives  and  designs  in  producing  ac- 
tions relatively  wicked,  are  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
creature.     What  he  intends  as  an  intelligent  actor,  is  always 
conformable  to  his  nature  as  the  Holy  One,  and  to  his  province 
as  the  Judge  of  all.     Then,  it  is  usually  the  very  opposite  of 
what  the  instruments  intend,  who  are  subject  to  a  law,  and 
whose  motives  go  far  to  determine  the  moral  quality  of  their 
deeds.     Should  it  be  alleged  that  human  motives  themsdves 
may  be  cither  good  or  bad,  and  should  the  question  be  put. 
Arc  these  independent  of  the  Deity,  and  is  his  efficiency  and 
permission  solely  concerned  in  the  actions  of  creatures  ?     The 
answer  is  obvious :   Both  actions  and  motives  fall  under  one 
rule  in  judging  of  the  divine  efficiency  and  permission,  thou^ 
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for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  have  chosen  hitherto  to  illus- 
trate the  subject  by  a  reference  to  actions.  God  physically 
upholds  the  faculties  of  a  free  agent  in  the  perception  of  motives 
and  in  feeling  their  influence,  permitting  at  the  same  time  the 
bad  quality  or  defect  in  these  actings  of  the  mind,  which  defect, 
we  have  seen,  he  is  under  no  necessity  of  preventing,  either 
from  his  own  nature  or  otherwise,  if  the  agent  be  an  innocent 
creature  in  a  state  of  probation,  while  on  judicial  grounds,  as 
we  have  also  shown,  it  is  altogether  unavoidable,  if  the  agent 
be  in  a  fiillen  state. 

For  the  purpose  of  confirming  and  illustrating  these  positions, 
we  may  appeal  to  the  most  prominent  fact  in  the  whole  economy 
of  divine  administrations, — the  sufferings  of  Jesus.  ^<  Of  a  truth. 
Lord,  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  and  the  Gentiles,  and  people  of 
Israel,  were  gathered  together,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and 
thy  counsel  determined  before  to  be  done.^^     But  surely  *^  they 
thought  not  so,  neither  was  it  in  their  hearts.**^     Although  the 
execution  of  the  divine  purpose  had  been  expressly  intended  by 
them,  it  was  not  their  province  to  fulfil  it,  or  to  contribute 
^untarily  in  the  slightest  degree  to  its  accomplishment.     They 
could  not  inflict  all  the  sufferings  requisite  in  making  satisfac* 
tion  fiur  sin ;  and  as  it  belonged  not  to  them  to  exact  this  satis- 
Action,  but  to  the  Judge  of  all,  so  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty 
to  forward  the  work,  even  by  contributing  in  part  to  the  in- 
fliction of  the  requisite  sufferings.     But  how  entirely  opposed 
to  the  divine  purpose  were  their  views  and  motives !     They 
counted  Jesus  an  impostor ;  God  regarded  him  as  his  Son  and 
tlie  Saviour  of  men.     They  meant  to  disprove  his  Messiahship; 
God,  to  establish  it  by  fulfilling  the  prophecies  relative  to  the 
manner  and  circumstances  of  his  death,  and  even  realizing  the 
character  in  that  event.     They  meant  to  preclude  the  erection 
of  that  spiritual  kingdom,  which  so  little  accorded  with  their 
wi^es  and  expectations ;  God,  to  found  it  for  universal  expan- 
sion.    They,  m  common  with  the  infernal  powers  under  whose 
instigation  they  acted,  evinced  decided  antipathy  to  the  cha- 
racter and  claims  of  Jesus  ;  God,  as  when  the  fire  descended  on 
the  victim,  showed  by  the  very  infliction  of  the  sufferings  his 
high  approbation  of  the  sacrifice.     They  sinned  by  violating 
all  the  laws  of  justice  and  humanity ;  God,  in  the  work  parti- 
ally accomplished  by  their  instrumentality,  expressed  in  the 
moat  adequate  form  his  detestation  of  sin.     See  Acts  xi.  23. 
iii.  14,  18.     Rom.  viii.  3. 
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II. THE  EXISTENCE  AND  EFFECTS  OF  PHYSICAL  EVIL. 

The  only  apology  to  be  made  for  the  length  of  the  preceding 
discussion,  is,  that  it  relates  to  what  has  always  been  regarded 
as  the  main  diffijculty  on  the  question  proposed.  If  what  has 
been  stated  be  agreeable  to  reason  and  scripture,  it  will  aid  in 
the  solution  of  all  other  difficulties,  and  render  the  remaining 
part  of  the  task  comparatively  easy. 

Physical  evil  may  be  viewed  as  either  simply  penal  or  as 
also  corrective.  Punishment  is  clearly  the  original  idea  ;  for, 
supposing  a  Deity,  no  reason  can  be  assigned,  or  even  con- 
ceived, for  the  existence  of  physical  evil,  as  destructive  of  the 
happiness  of  creatures,  but  its  absolute  necessity  for  the  de- 
monstration of  his  holiness,  and  the  vindication  of  his  autho- 
rity. Correction  can  only  be  connected  with  some  plan  of 
moral  regeneration ;  which,  if  it  exist,  will  be  etninent}y  illus- 
trative of  divine  goodness,  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  Deity  over 
physical  evil  itself,  in  converting  it  to  purposes  most  beneficial 
to  the  creatures,  as  well  as  glorifying  to  him.  But  such  a  plan, 
we  have  seen,  must  involve,  as  a  fundamental  arrangement, 
the  previous  removal  of  all  judicial  grounds  of  procedure. 

Now  if  punishment  be  the  primary  design,  the  existence  of 
physical  e\'il  in  all  its  forms  need  not  surprise  us  for  a  moment ; 
•—it  was  to  be  expected  as  the  necessary  consequence  of  moral 
evil.  The  atheist  will  remember,  that  we  are  bound  only  to 
reconcile  its  existence  with  that  of  a  Deity ;  and  the  form  of 
reasoning  is  simply  this  :  If  there  be  a  God,  moral  evil  exists, 
for  the  actions  of  men  are  manifestly  not  conformable  to  his 
nature  and  laws  ;  but  moral  evil  cannot  exist  under  any  form 
of  divine  government,  without  being  stigmatised  by  suitable 
marks  of  judicial  displeasure;  among  these  maybe  the  sur- 
render of  the  fallen  to  the  domination  of  sin,  but  as  this  domi- 
nation is  still  moral  evil,  and  productive  of  a  greater  prevalence 
of  it,  and  as,  through  the  power  of  delusion  and  habits  of  de- 
pravity, it  is  usually  connected  with  many  imaginary  pleasures, 
something  diff*erent  from  it,  and  more  decisively  declarative  of 
the  divine  displeasure,  was  necessary— something  calculated  to 
disturb,  and  even  ultimately  destroy,  these  imagmary  pleasures 
themselves, — something  calculated  to  show  the  insuperaUe 
power  of  the  Deity  over  sin  in  its  very  domination,  and  to  attest 
the  undiminished  responsibility  of  sinful  creatures,  whatever  be 
the  state  to  which  they  are  surrendered ;  and  since  there  are 
only  two  species  of  evil,  moral  and  physical,  the  latter  only 
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could  answer  these  putposes,— »its  existence  tlierefore  was  to  be 
expected.  Should  we  go  higher,  it  Would  only  be  to  say,  that 
as  it  is  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  God  to  permit 
the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  as  there  may  be  grounds  suffi- 
ciently worthy  to  justify  the  penhission,  it  cannot  be  incon- 
sistent with  his  nature  that  when  the  happiness  of  the  creature 
comes  into  competition  with  his  glory,  the  former  should  in 
due  proportion  be  sacrificed  to  the  latter,  and  the  superiority 
of  the  latter,  or  its  ineal<iulable  value,  be  thus  most  convmcingly 
attested  to  all  intelligent  beings. 

The  Physical  is  evidently  adapted  to  the  Moral  state  of  the 
world, — either  as  originally  intended,  or  as  now  actually  ex- 
isting.    If  it  be  alleged,  tnat  there  are  many  things  within  the 
3 here  of  physi(^  evil,  by  th^  very  consUtution  of  nature, 
lich  could  not  have  been  diflferent  frdtn  what  they  presently 
«re,  whether  sin  had  exists  Or  Hot,  noxious  plants,  carnivorous 
animals,  the  tendency  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  to 
decay,  die  scorching  power  of  the  sun  near  the  equator,  and  so 
on; — ^we  be^  leave  to  suggest,  1st,  the  power  of  the  Deity  to 
kave  so  modified  the  human  constitution  as  to  have  rendered  it 
impassive  to  these  evils ;  2dly,  the  prophetic  phraseology  em- 
ployed in  describing  the  removal  of  the  curse,  or  a  great  abate- 
ment of  its  visible  efl^ts,  ^^  the  wolf  and  the  lamb  shall  feed 
together,  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  bullock,  the  leopard 
mdl  lie  down  with  the  kid,  the  sucking  child  shall  play  on  the 
iiole  of  the  asp,  they  shall  not  hurt  nor  destroy,^ — for  these 
vllusions  to  the  primitive  state  of  things  may  warrant  us  to 
conclude,  that  prior  to  the  curse  the  warfare  among  animals 
Ud  not  taken  place,  that  with  regard  to  man  at  least,  the 
divine  control,  the  knowledge  with  which  he  was  endowed,  and 
the  majesty  of  his  appearance,  were  his  defence  from  every 
thing  noxious,  and  but  for  the  curse  would  have  continued  to 
protect  him.     It  is  most  probable,  however,  that  God,  **  to 
whom  all  his  works  are  known  from  the  beginning,^  originally 
intending  this  world  to  be  the  scene  of  all  that  has  happened, 
so  arranged  its  natural  economy  at  first  as  to  suit  a  temporary 
state  of  innocence,  but  at  the  same  time  be  properly  adapted  to 
the  existence  of  moral  evil,  and  the  whole  consequent  plan  of 
glorifying  himself. — While  the  state  of  primeval   innocence 
lasted,  the  tree  of  life  was,  to  our  first  parents,  the  sacrament 
and  symbol  of  their  present  safety  as  well  as  of  their  promised 
happiness ;  but  in  nojdous  plants,  carnivorous  animals,  and 
other  departments  of  nature,   they  might  see  ministers  of 
vengeance  piepaied  td  ejteeute  the  threatening,  should  diejr 
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transgress.  The  Scriptures  aife  consistent  in  representing  the 
lordship  of  man  as  for  the  time  acknowledged  by  all  the  inr 
ferior  creatures.  And  they  concur  with  reason  in  attesting  the 
penal  nature  of  physical  evil  as  it  presently  exists.  The  death 
of  human  beings  ^^  entered  by  sin  ;^  and  it  is  ^^  the  bondage 
of  corruption  ^  under  which  ^<  the  whole  creation  now  groaneth 
and  travelleth  in  pain.^ 

There  are  two  hypotheses  on  the  subject  of  Physical  evil,  of 
which  sceptical  writers  have  taken  advantage,  and  which  seem 
to  have  been  incautiously  admitted  by  respondents, — the  first, 
the  necessity  of  universal  good, — the  second,  the  necessity  of  a 
preponderance  of  good  even  among  fallen  beings.  Universal 
goodf  in  point  of  happiness  at  least,  is  so  clearly  disproved  by 
facts,  that  no  subtilities  of  argumentation  in  any  attempt  to 
establish  the  idea  of  its  existence,  can  ever  satisfy  the  mind. 
But  the  error  lies  in  conceding  its  necessity.  At  once  we  per- 
ceive, that  the  hypothesis  can  have  no  other  basis  than  the  in- 
admissible idea,  that  a  Deity  is  absolutely  precluded  by  his 
nature,  both  from  permitting  the  existence  of  Moral  Evil,  and 
from  choosing  to  glorify  himself  by  a  triumph  over  it.  Un- 
less either  or  both  of  these  can  be  proved  to  involve  a  contra- 
diction, the  hypothesis  ought  to  be  dismissed.  It  will  be 
enough  if  there  be  a  vast  preponderancy  of  good  in  the  general 
system.  And,  1st,  the  highest  good  is  the  Happiness  of  the 
Deity,  consisting  in  the  possession  and  manifestation  of  his 
essential  perfection.  To  this,  the  permission  of  any  thing  in- 
troductive  of  misery  among  the  creatures  must  be  adjusted  in 
one  form  or  another,  and  m  some  form  too,  we  should  expect, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  place.  In  such  case,  however, 
the  infringement  on  creature-happiness  is  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  object  to  which  it  is  subservient.  But,  2d,  as  it  were 
strange  if  the  Deity  could  not  glorify  himself  by  created  beings 
without  involving  them  all  in  misery ;  as  in  fact,  the  idea 
which  reason  forms  of  a  Deity  is  not  a  Being  necessarily  dread- 
ful, whose  happiness  is  incompatible  with  that  of  all  other  be- 
ings, far  less  a  malignant  being,  who,  without  regard  to  the 
claims  of  his  own  glory,  wills  others  to  exist  merely  that,  they: 
may  be  miserable, — it  must  also  be  expected,  that  Happiness 
will  exist  among  the  creatures,  and  that  it  will  greatly  prepon- 
derate in  the  universe  at  large.  This  brings  us  to  a  question 
of  fact,  which  it  seems  impossible  in  our  present  circumstances 
to  determine.  But  this  impossibility  advances  nothing  against 
all  our  other  proofs  of  a  Deity.  And  certainly  we  have  no 
reason  to  conclude,  that  the  millions  of  inhabited  worlds  which.' 
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sneh  a  Being  in  his  coimnxinicative  goodness  may  have  formed, 
are  all  subjected  to  moral  evil  and  its  consequences,  mereljr 
because  we  are  so.  The  fall  of  comparatively  a  small  propor- 
tion of  rati(MiaI  creatures  could  furnish  all  the  scope  that  might 
be  requisite  fi)r  the  glorification  of  the  Deity  by  a  triumph 
orer  evil.  The  very  restoration  of  an  innumerable  multitude 
of  the  £dlen,  and  their  elevation  to  higher  honours  and  happi- 
ness than  they  could  otherwise  have  attained,  would  necessarily 
constitute  a  imrt  of  the  triumph.  If  we  appeal  to  those  Books 
whidi  give  the  best  account  ol  the  origin  of  evil,  they  inform 
us,  that  all  rational  beings  have  not  been  permitted  to  &11 ; 
and  they  describe  the  plan  of  triumph  as  involving  the  restora- 
tion and  elevation  supposed ;  they  show  us  *^  a  mmtitude  which 
%  no  man  can  number  out  of  every  tongue  and  people,  and  nation, 
^widi  palms  in  their  hands,^  stationed  ^^  around  the  throne'"  in 
tLt  highest  heavens,  and  there  conjoined  with  the  **  innumera- 
Uextompany  of  angels,^  who  also  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
Afaricghty,  see  his  glory,  and  celebrate  his  praises. 

Thit  there  ought  to  be  a  preponderancy  of  good,  however, 
even  A'  a  fallen  state^  is  a  hypothesis  still  more  inadmissible 
than  the  former.     Take  it  absolutely,  and  it  would  preclude 
the  possnqlity  of  any  complete  vindication  of  the  Deity  by 
physical  evit^s^her  m  the  exile  of  incorrigible  beings  whose 
oamiiness  mustbe  supposed  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  or  in  the 
Weringi  of  a  supstitute  for  the  guilty,  with  whom,  for  the 
im^^^O  SUcC^preponderance  could  have  place.     Take  it  in 
nKtion  to  a  system  of  forbearance,  the  necessity  recognised  by 
CiOit  writers  against  atheism  is  incautiously  admitted ;  there 
«in  be  none.     Good  to  a  certain  degree  must,  indeed,  be  en- 
joyed, otherwise  the  idea  of  forbearance  is  lost.     But  why  a 
preponderancy  ?     Is  it  not  enough  that  the  good  be  propor- 
.  tioned  to  the  nature  and  designs  of  forbearance  P — Should  a 
preponderancy  really  be  discovered,  it  will  be  an  argument  a 
fortiori  of  the  benignity  and  mercy  of  the  Deity.     In  this 
view  we  allow,  and  are  happy  to  appeal  to  the  vast  prepon- 
denmey  of  good  in  the  present  constitution  of  the  world.  Fallen 
thooj^  we  are,  the  ordinances  of  heaven  have  not  been  de- 
ranged, nor  has  the  earth  been  moved  from  her  best  position 
in  we  system,  in  order  to  render  our  existence  absolutely  miser- 
able.     We  have  ^^  rain  from  heaven,  and  fruitful  seasons,'^ 
the  **  sun  rises  and  the  showers  fell,*"  for  the  benefit  of  both 
*^  the  just  and  the  unjust.^^     Our  physical  capacities  of  plea- 
sure are  not  destroyed,  nor  even  greatly  impaired.    The  fecun* 
ditj  of  useful  animals  has  not  been  exchanged  for  the  well* 
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known,  and  often-remarked  infecundity  of  those  who  are  less 
useful  or  dangerous.  The  curse  of  the  thistle  and  the  thorn 
has  not  surmounted  the  labours  of  man ;  neither  does  the  earth 
refuse  the  reward  of  bis  toil.  Wars,  famine,  and  pestilence, 
are  not  always  nor  everywhere  prevalent.  Wickedness  itself, 
naturally  calculated  to  gender  confusion  in  a  thousand  forms, 
and  to  turn  "  the  world  upside  down,*"  is  visibly  restrained. 
The  supreme  Power  hath  evidently  said  both  to  it  and  to 
physical  evil  in  general,  "  Hitherto  shall  ye  come,^ — so  &r  as 
may  not  overwhelm  all  the  comfort  of  existence,  or  even  dis- 
place a  large  proportion  of  happiness, — **  and  no  farther ;  here 
shall  all  your  dreadful  energies  be  stayed."^  Occasionally  he 
may  suffer  them  to  burst  the  barriers  he  hath  set,  but  the  in- 
undation is  neither  universal  nor  permanent,  '<  they  return 
again  to  the  place  he  hath  commanded  for  them.^  Rather 
like  "  the  flood  of  Egypt,""  it  ultimately  benefits  the  scene  of 
apparent  devastation.  By  shewing,  at  any  rate,  how  easily 
the  Deity  could  accumulate  the  miseries  of  man,  it  serves  to 
render  the  benignity  of  that  habitual  control,  which  might 
otherwise  escape  our  attention,  at  once  conspicuous  and  impres- 
sive. 

But  this  forbearance,  or  system  of  control,  combined  with 
wondrous  munificence,  which,  with  regard  to  the  beings  who 
abuse  it,  could  only  be  justified  by  a  future  state  of  retribution, 
is,  with  regard  to  all  other  beings,  angels,  men,  and  inferior 
creatures,  connected  with  another  scheme  still  more  benignant, 
by  which  it  is  farther  regulated  and  directed  to  an  increase  of 
happiness.  It  is,  according  to*  Scripture,  intended  to  give 
place  for  the  execution  of  that  6od-like  scheme  which  involvesr 
the  moral  regeneration  of  an  innumerable  multitude  of  the 
human  race.  This,  we  are  assured,  wherever  it  is  efiective, 
gives  joy  to  the  angels,  who  are  also  honoured  to  hold  a  par- 
ticular station  under  the  Messiah,  by  whom  it  is  conducted, 
and  to  perform  oflSces  for  the  redeemed,  which  doubtless  in- 
crease their  own  felicity.  To  its  immediate  subjects  it  gives 
instant  release  from  the  penal  character  of  all  physical  evil, 
renders  the  pressure  which  may  remain  "  light*"  and  beneficial, 
removes  it  entirely  at  last,  and  compensates  for  all  their  suf- 
ferings by  an  overbalancing  "  weight  of  glory,*"  which  it  fits 
them  for  sustaining.  As  gradually  developed  in  the  extension 
and  effect  of  the  gospel,  this  wonderful  scheme  of  divine  ad- 
ministration tends  even  to  renovate  the  state  of  the  world,— 
to  dissipate  the  ^asible  influence  of  the  curse, — to  diminish  the 
necessity  of  judgments,— to  augment  the  sum  of  public  va^ 
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aocial  happiness,  and  in  every  respect  ameliorate  the  present 

condition  of  mankind.     In  the  language  of  prophecy,  a  sort  of 

paradisaic  state  shall  return ; — *^  Instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come 

up  the  myrtle ;   the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall  re- 

joioe,  and  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  the  wolf  shall  lie  down  with  the 

kmb,  and  the  lion  shall  eat  straw  like  the  ox.**^     This  lan«> 

goage  is  no  doubt  figurative,  but  it  marks  such  a  state  of 

things  as  shall  be  *^  to  the  Lord  for  a  name,  an  everlasting 

memorial,^ — shewing  to  what  a  vast  extent  he  has  counteracted 

the  baleful  though  necessary  influence  of  physical  evil,  even  in 

the  region  of  sm,  and  without  departing  from  his  essential 

rectitade,  or  sacrificing  in  the  smallest  degree  the  interests  of 

his  glory.     Eventually,  the  scheme  will  effect  ^<  the  liberation 

of  the  Creature  firom  idl  the  bondage  of  corruption.^ 

If  the  plan  of  a  triumph  over  moral  evil  be  intrinsically  so 
gnnd,  so  supematurally  glorifying  to  the  Deity,  and  of  such 
general  utility  in  (probably)  augmenting  the  sum  of  happiness 
throughout  the  umverse,  as  to  justify  his  sacrificing  to  its  ac- 
complishment the  happiness  of  many  of  the  rational  beings 
who  have  fiiUen,  we  ne^  not  wonder,  that  in  the  progress  of 
its  execution,  a  large  proportion  of  the  happiness  of  merely 
sensitive  beings,  formed  only  for  temporary  existence,  should 
also  be  sacrificed.     The  sacrifice,  in  one  degree  or  another, 
most  have  been  unavoidable,  since  physical  evil  could  not  be 
tit  by  the  human  race  without  afiecting  the  inferior  creatures. 
The  sacrifice,  even  of  a  large  proportion  of  their  happiness, 
i&ight  have  been  expected,  under  the  operation  of  moral  evil, 
fnar  to  the  universal  extension  and  blessed  efiect  of  the  scheme 
of  recovery  in  the  reign  of  Messiah.     Yet  after  all,  how  little 
has  the  happiness  of  the  inferior  orders  been  diminished.    Most 
of  them  seem  to  enjoy  all  that  their  natures  will  admit,  subject 
Only  to  those  casual  interruptions  and  infringements,  which, 
according  to  present  circumstances,  contribute  to  the  comfort, 
the  oonveniency,  or  the  natural  pleasures  of  man,  their  original 
loird.     The  *^  whole  creation'^  of  inferior  beings,  animate  and 
inanimate,  is  figuratively  represented  as  ^<  groaning  and  tra- 
velling in  pain,^  stretching  out  the  neck  to  look  for  deliverance, 
but  it  is  rather  as  wishing  that  they  were  no  longer  in  the  un^ 
natural  state  of  being  instruments  of  sin  and  ministers  of 
wrath,  than  as  oppressed  by  a  load  of  suffering,  of  which  the 
inanimate  department  is  certainly  incapable.     They  are  tepre- 
■ented  as  preferring   their  original   destination,    perhaps   as 

rpathising  with  ^^  the  children  of  6od,^  and  thus  as  desiring 
conclusion  of  the  present  state  of  things,  that  the  glory  of 
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the  Deity  may  burst  forth  with  unclouded  splendour.  The 
disadvantages  and  actual  sufferings  of  the  inferior  crcaturesy 
which  are  more  immediately  connected  with  man,  and  therefore 
most  deeply  affected  by  his  moral  state,  shall  be  greatly  di- 
minished by  the  general  diffusion  of  mercy,  benignity,  and 
other  Christian  virtues,  in  the  millennial  age.  And  though  the 
inferior  animals  are  not  destined  to  participate  in  the  final  re- 
lease from  the  bondage  of  corruption,  by  a  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  though  even  those  which  are  alive  at  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  things  must  perish  with  the  works  of  men,  in  die 
conflagration  of  the  world,  as  beings  whom  the  Deity  is  nowise 
obligated  to  continue  in  existence  ;  it  belongs  to  the  scheme  of 
making  all  things  new,  that  such  part  of  the  works  of  God  as 
there  is  no  necessity  for  destroying,  be  liberated  from  all  its  inr 
voluntary  subjection  to  vanity,  and  from  every  vestige  of  deterio- 
ration by  human  transgression.  Rom.  viii.  19 — 23.  2  Pet 
iii.  5—7, 10,  12.     Rev.  xxi.  2—6. 

It  is  plainly  in  reference  to  these  results  of  the  peculiar 
scheme  of  divine  government  in  its  progress  and  completion^ 
that  when  the  reign  of  Messiah  is  foretold  in  the  prapnets  or 
celebrated  in  the  Psalms,  ^'  the  heavens  and  the  earth ''^  are 
invited  to>  rejoice,  ^^  the  world  and  all  its  inhabitants,  the 
mountains  and  hills,^  the  very  ^^  trees  of  the  wood,^  and 'every 
thing  that  liveth  in  the  earth, — ^^  to  rejoice  before  the  Liord, 
because  he  comes  to  judge  the  world.'"  And  in  the  visions  of 
John,  as  soon  as  this  judgment  or  administration  was  committed 
to  the  Saviour,  the  song  of  the  redeemed  was  heard,  followed 
by  the  song  of  the  angels^  and  this  again  by  the  voice  of  ^  every 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  the  earth,  and  under  the 
earth,  and  such  as  are  in  the  sea,  and  all  that  are  in  them, 
saying.  Blessing  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto 
Him  that  sittetn  on  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb  for  ever 
and  ever.'*'' — Ps.  xcvi.  xcviii.  Rev.  v. 

III. UNEQVAL  DlSTRIBUTlOIf. 

On  this  head  we  shall  take  up  at  present  solely  the  idea  of 
partiality^  reserving  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  and  the  af- 
flictions of  the  righteous  for  distinct  consideration. 

The  objection  or  difficulty  is  this :  ^^  We  perceiie  manj 
apparently  partial  distinctions  in  the  world.  Though  all  men 
must  be  equally  related  to  a  Deity,  one  is  bom  h^r  to  a  laige 
estate,  is  afterwards  exalted  to  affluence,  while  another  Uoi* 
guishes  in  poverty  and  misery ;  the  rich  man  is  clothed  it 
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purple,  and  fares  sumptuously  every  day,  while  his  brother  in 
aature,  and  therefore  at  least  his  equal  in  claim,  lies  clothed  in 
ng^  perhaps  covered  with  ulcers,  at  his  gate.  Some  spend 
their  years  in  prosperity,  while  others  fail  in  all  their  enter- 
prises, and  are  never  able  to  rise  above  the  penury  of  their  lot. 
There  are  in  the  world  high  and  low,  rich  and  poor ;  and  the 
mental  discrimination  is  as  great  as  the  corporeal :  some  have 
stzvmg  powers,  pre-eminent  talents,  and  many  advantages  for 
improvm^  them,  all  which  ^e  denied  unto  others.'"  Such  in- 
deed is  me  state  of  thing^  in  the  world,  and  therefore  the 
atheist  concludes,  *^  that  there  is  no  (rod,  because  a  Deity  must 
be  no  respecter  of  persons  T^  and  the  Christian,  believing  that 
Ood  is,  and  that  he  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  yet  supposing 
that  in  these  distinctions  there  is  something  of  this  kind,  either 
doubts  the  existence  of  a  special  pro\ddence,  or  feels  his  mind 
embarrassed,  to  the  great  aisturbance  of  his  spiritual  exercise. 
The  one  proceeds  chiefly  on  the  idea  of  original  equality  in 
claims ;  the  other,  recognising  the  idea  of  penal  evil  in  physical 
disadvanti^es,  is  persuaded  that  in  this  respect,  too,  all  are 
originally  on  a  kvel,  and  therefore  conceives  the  di£Sculty 
rather  aggravated  than  lessened. 

Most  true  it  is,  that  there  can  be  no  partiality  with  Ood: 
For  let  us  consider  wherein  the  respecting  of  persons  properly 
consists.  Does  it  not  lie  in  attending  to  something  dificrent 
from  the  true  characteristic  of  the  person  or  his  cause  ?  Among 
men,  this  error  appears,  when  our  esteem  and  good-will  arc 
guided  solely  by  exterior  considerations, — when  rank,  power, 
riehes  or  grandeur  so  secure  our  attachments  as  to  render  us 
Uind  to  all  other  considerations,  especially  to  those  which 
ought  to  be  principally  taken  into  view  as  the  proper  basis  of 
esteem.  Again,  we  are  guilty  of  respecting  persons,  when  our 
conduct  in  bestowing  favours  is  regulated  by  similar  motives, 
rather  than  by  the  claims  of  necessity  or  justice.  We  perceive 
something  perhaps  in  one  individual,  that  suits  our  taste,  in- 
clinations, or  habits,  and  allowing  this  to  operate  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  others  who  have  equal  or  stronger  claims  to  the 
countenance  or  help  we  bestow,  are  justly  said  to  be  prejudiced 
in  his  favour.  That  some  respect  should  be  had  to  civil  dis- 
tinctions, and  to  natural  talents  or  acquirements,  will  be  readily 
5 ranted.  The  order  of  society  demands  it,  and  it  can  be  pro- 
uctive  of  no  detriment,  provided  we  also  assign  their  due  place 
to  moral  qualifications,  take  care  that  our  favour  or  charity  be 
not  monopolized  by  certain  classes  or  individuals,  and  as  to 
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all  claims  of  right  endeftvour  to  walk  l^  the  rules  of  strict  ju»* 
tice.  But  farther,  we  may  be  partial  with  regard  to  the  servioeo 
done  us,  as  well  as  the  favours  we  bestow.  The  same  good 
office  done  by  one,  perhaps,  does  not  please  so  much,  nor  pro« 
duce  so  much  gratitude,  as  when  done  by  aiHither.  Pre-oecu« 
pied  by  certain  sympathies  or  recommendations,  men  are  apt 
to  be  satisfied  with  every  thing  or  any  thing  done  by  the  person 
to  whom  they  have  taken  a  Sking,  while  nothing  howsoever 
w^  done  by  another  can  please  them.  Finally,  partiality  is 
shown  when,  in  judging,  our  decision  is  not  aoeoriding  to  the 
truth  of  the  case,  but  proceeds  on  considerations  whidi  belong 
to  the  person  rath^  than  his  cause. 

If  this  be  a  just  description,  then  it  is  plain  partiality  can 
have  no  place  in  any  of  its  forms  with  a  Deity.  But  wher» 
are  the  facts  in  the  history  of  providence  that  can  be  said  to 
exemplify  any  of  the  forms  in  which  it  may  appear  P  Among 
men  the  acceptance  of  persons  is  occasioned  by  some  illusion 
of  the  imagination  or  pre-occupation  of  the  heart.  It  must  bo 
traced  to  one  or  more  of  these  sources, — an  unaceonntable  pre* 
dilection, — an  ill-founded  or  ill-regulated  prejudice, — a  senso 
of  dependance  on  the  person,  either  on  the  principle  of  fear  or 
of  hope,  perhaps  because  our  pleasures  axe  concerned  in  the 
matter,  and  we  have  dther  denved,  or  expect  to  derive,  some 
gratification  from  him, — finally,  the  influence  of  sensible  things 
upon  us.  But  as  none  of  these  causes  can  possibly  be  found 
with  the  Dcitv,  having  established  his  existence  by  the  proper 
proof,  we  ought  to  conclude  a  priori  that  we  must  be  mistaken 
and  imposed  upon  by  appearances,  when  at  any  time  we  are 
tempted  to  ascribe  the  c^ect  to  him.     He  is  by  his  essential 

Perfection  absolutely  independent.  His  several  attributes  place 
im  beyond  the  possibility  of  error  or  precipitation ;  for  his 
knowledge  is  such  that  nothing  can  escape  or  elude  it,  his  wis* 
dom  forms  the  most  just  estimate  of  things  according  to  the 
universal  range  of  his  knowledge,  and  justice  and  holiness 
characterise  aU  that  he  does  in  fulfilling  the  dictates  of  his 
wisdom.  By  his  Majesty  and  Supremacy  he  is  lifted  high 
above  all  the  petty  distinetions  which  bulk  so  much  in  the  view 
of  men.  Within  the  compass  of  his  Soverdgn  control  are  all 
the  means  of  equalizing  men  in  the  various  drcumstanoes  of 
life,  and  in  death  and  judgment,  as  they  are  equalized  by  him 
in  their  birth  and  infirmities.  He  is  alike  related  to  all 
as  the  former  of  their  bodies  and  the  father  of  their  spiritSy 
their  common  Creator,  Legislator,  and  Judge.     And  his  throne 
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is  the  last  tribunal,  where,  if  anywhere,  justice  must  be  rigidly 
exercised,  where  all  human  mismanagements  must  be  corrected, 
and  all  grievances  redressed. 

But  lest  the  facts  presented  by  the  state  of  things  in  the 
world  should  obscure  the  very  proofs  of  a  Deity,  and  thus 
blunt  the  force  of  the  argument  a  priori  that  we  must  be 
mistaken  in  imputing  partiality,  or  lest,  believing  in  a  (rod, 
the  very  conception  of  his  nature  and  excellences  should  be 
thought  at  variance  with  the  facts,  and  thus  be  assigned  as  the 
very  basis  of  the  difficulty, — let  us  examine  how  the  concurring 
veroict  of  Reason  and  Scripture,  that  God  ^^  is  no  respecter  of 
persons,*"  consists  with  the  facts.     It  will  not  be  alleged  that 
inj  evidence  exists  of  his  making  the  merely  outward  distinc* 
tUDs  which  exist  among  men  the  rule   of  his  procedure  in 
€stiinating  their  characters,  in  showing  iavour  to  them,  in  ac- 
cepting their  services,  or  in  judging  them  at  last.     And  is  it 
fiot  clear  that  in  the  origin  or  first  formation  of  these  distinc- 
tions, which  seems  to  be  what  the  difficulty  respects,  he  cannot 
K  deemed  an  acceptor  of  persons,  since  no  one  had  a  previous 
or  better  claim  to  them  than  another  ?     To  respect  persons  is 
to  be  dazzled  by  something  which  pre-occupies  the  mind  in 
nvour  of  this  or  the  other  individual,  some  previous  quality  or 
distinction ;  but  before  conferring  the  distinctions  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  all  were  on  a  level, — the  distinctions  did  not 
^t,  nor  any  natural  fitness  in  some  for  receiving  them  in 
pvefisrence   to   others,  and  they  could  not  even  in  the  way  of 
Diotive  be  the  causes  of  their  own  existence.     It  cannot  be 
liid  that  he  is  pre-occupied  in  favour  of  those  who  are  distin- 
guished by  their  predetermined  or  foreseen  moral  and  spiritual 
excellence  ;  for  then,  the  righteous  and  none  else  would  be  the 
objects  of  his  temporal  benefactions.     But  it  is  the  bad  man 
that  is  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen  and  fares  sumptuously 
€?ery  day,  and  the  good  Lazarus  that  lies  in  rags  at  his  gate. 
To  show  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  in  the  distribution 
of  temporal  favours,  is  inoeed  one  reason  among  many  why 
the  righteous  are  often  less  the  objects  of  these  than  the  wicked. 
^- Again,  to  respect  persons  is  to  favour  some  to  the  prejudice 
or  disadvantage  of  others  who  had  also  a  just  claim  to  the 
fisYOur  shown.     But  no  one,  as  a  creature  of  God,  and  especi« 
dly  as  a  fallen  creature,  has  any  claim  beyond  another,  or  any 
just  claim  at  all  upon  him,  for  the  riches,  honours,  or  talents, 
in  which  worldly  distinctions  consist.     If  therefore  this  man  is 
exalted  and  that  man  depressed,  no  just  and  original  claim  of 
die  latter  is  disregarded  for  the  sake  of  the  former.     The  latter 
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might  have  been  better  had  he  been  in  the  station  of  the  former, 
but  he  is  not  by  the  exaltation  of  his  neighbour  made  worse 
than  he  deserv  ed  to  be,  or  defrauded  of  any  right  for  his  sake. 
It  is,  farther,  a  great  error  on  this  and  similar  subjects,  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  individual  who  is  favoured,  without 
taking  into  view  his  relation  to  others,  and  the  relation  of  events 
in  his  lot  to  other  events,  and  in  general  the  varied  connexions 
and  dependencies  of  all  distinctions  and  all  dispensations. 
When  one  is  exalted  and  another  depressed,  it  is  manifestly 
not  for  the  sake  of  these  persons  alone,  but  for  the  sake  of 
others,  and  often  because  the  accomplishment  of  divine  pur-  ^ 
poses,  even  with  regard  to  the  world  at  large,  required  that  it 
should  be  so.  Joseph  was  elevated,  not  simply  to  compensate 
for  the  ill  treatment  which  he  as  an  individual  had  previously 
received,  but  for  the  sake  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  his  father^s 
household,  and  because  the  events  of  his  life  were  links  in  the 
grand  chain  which  introduced  the  Jewish  economy,  and  passing 
through  it,  terminated  in  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  pro- 
mised Messiah.  But  abstracting  from  the  secret  purposes  of 
God,  the  case  holds  as  to  the  obvious  design  of  conferring 
worldly  distinctions.  When  favours  are  bestowied,  it  is  with 
a  view  to  general  advantage.  They  are  given  as  a  trust  to  be 
improved  for  the  good  of  the  community,  as  far  as  the  influ- 
ence of  those  who  receive  them  extends.  To  disprove  the  idea 
of  any  predilection  on  God's  part  for  the  individuals  who  are 
distinguished  by  eminent  talents,  or  exalted  to  power  and  afflu- 
ence, they  are  often  decidedly  the  objects  of  his  hatred,  and 
obviously  used  by  him  only  for  promoting  the  good  of  society, 
or  if  this  be  foreign  to  their  temper,  for  accomplishing  other 
necessary  purposes.  But  in  all  cases,  the  gift,  benefit,  talent, 
or  honour,  though  it  be  personal  in  regard  to  him  who  receives 
it,  is  common  in  regard  to  God"'s  design  in  bestowing  it.  What 
are  the  rich  ?  Not  intended  by  him  to  be  misers,  secrctinj^ 
the  wealth  that  might  be  useful  to  others,  but  to  be  stewards 
of  the  benefits  of  heaven,  like  the  fountains  opened  and  replen- 
ished in  the  natural  world  for  the  purpose  of  fertilizing  the 
region  around  them.  Every  one  cannot  be  a  steward,  as  every 
spot  cannot  be  a  fountain, — this  would  be  an  evident  disad- 
vantage ;  but  the  fountain  is  not  filled  for  its  own  sake.  How 
manifestly  were  the  grandeur,  power,  and  authority  of  rulers 
supreme  and  subordinate,  bestowed,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
persons,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all !  God,  in  their  elevation^ 
had  a  respect  to  even  the  poor  and  needy,  and  him  that  hath 
no  helper, — no  friend  to  protect  him  or  see  to  the  justice  of 
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his  cause.  On  the  same  principle,  mental  endowments  and  all 
the  advantages  of  learning  render  those  who  have  received  them 
ddbtors  to  those  from  whom  God  has  withheld  them,  but  to 
whom  nevertheless  he  assuredly  had  a  respect,  in  providing  for 
the  progress  of  science  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge,  by  the  very  distinctions  conferred.  Behold  then 
the  wisdom  of  God  in  the  scope  he  hath  given  to  his  power 
without  diminishing  aught  of  his  goodness.  He  hath  aug- 
mented the  number  and  beauty  of  his  works  by  diversifying 
the  rational,  just  as  he  has  done  the  natural  world,  where 
every  flower  and  shrub  has  a  form,  a  tinge,  and  a  fragrance 
til  its  own.  At  the  same  time,  he  hath  realized  to  the 
ntional  world  all  the  advantages  of  social  connexions  and 
selations,  by  making  secular  distinctions  a  common  stock, 
held  indeed  by  certain  individuals,  but  held  for  the  profit  and« 
comfort  of  all. 

But  we  go  farther  still  to  say,  that  the  inequality  produced 
by  these  distinctions  is  not  nearly  so  great  in  its  effect  on  hu- 
man happiness  as  hath  been  imagined.     As  we  ought  not  to 
fix  our  attention  on  the  individual  alone,  but  to  consider  his 
relation  to  society,  so,  in  thinking  of  the  individual,  we  ought 
not  to  confine  our  view  to  one  precise  period  of  his  life,  but  to 
take  a  survey  of  the  whole,  and  to  estimate  also  the  kind  of 
fiivour  which  is  shown  him.  There  is  no  one  entirely  prosperous, 
or  completely  miserable,  through  the  whole  course  of  his  life ; 
every  one  has  his  seasons  of  joy  as  well  as  of  sorrow,  of  repose 
and  contentment  as  well  as  of  sore  travail,  and  many  too,  very 
many  proofs  of  the  goodness,  patience,  and  long-suffering  of 
Ood.    Contentment  itself  greatly  equalizes  mankind,  and  this  is 
irfien  the  native  result  of  a  certain  degree  of  abasement,  or  of  a 
situation  less  favourable  than  that  which  others  enjoy.     The 
penon  to  whom  such  a  lot  hath  fallen  never  knew  the  luxuries 
80  much  prized  by  others,  and  therefore  cannot  feel  the  want 
of  them  as  a  loss,  or  any  special  disadvantage.     He  becomes 
fiuniliarisied  to  his  condition,  climate,  or  country,  feels  himself 
as  happy  there  as  others  in  more  favoured  circumstances,  and 
learns  even  to  prefer  it  to  these.    Then  contentment  in  a  higher 
aenae  is  often  bestowed  with  poverty  and  distress,  and  this 
equalizes  the  supposed  unhappy  subject  with  the  great  and 
prosperous  in  the  earth,  nay  often  lifts  him  above  them,  since 
their  ambition  usually  renders  them  less  content,  and  therefore 
less  happy  than  he.     No  situation  is  exempted  from  cares, 
and  the  more  that  men  possess,  the  heavier  does  the  burden  of 
eaie  beoomei  the  more  severe  too  the  sensation  of  loss,  when 
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their  possessions  are  aflfected  by  the  virissitudes  of  time,  or 
about  to  be  torn  from  them  hj  death.  No  situation  is  exempted 
from  temptations,  and  high  places  with  great  aiBuence  are  so 
much  encumbered  with  this  disadvantage  as  to  be  less  enviable 
than  many  suppose ;  the  heart  is  apt  to  be  fascinated  by  the 
world,  and  the  means  of  gratifying  evil  propensities  are  multi- 
plied. It  is,  indeed,  more  owing  to  our  evil  passions  and  inor- 
dinate desires,  than  to  the  inequality  of  divine  distributions, 
that  we  feel  so  uneasy,  or  imagine  the  inequality  to  be  so  great 
and  oppressive.  Then  we  ought  to  remember  that  worldly 
distinctions  are  not  the  best  blessings  which  a  Deity  is  able  to 
confer,  or  which  God  has  actually  brought  within  our  reach. 
They  are  not  the  decisive  proofs  of  his  favour,  but  the  mere 
results  of  certain  general  laws  of  providence,  which  again  are 
only  subordinate  to  a  higher  scheme  of  dispensations  for  glori- 
fying himself,  and  insuring  happiness  to  the  rational  creature. 

"  But  is  not  this  very  scheme  characterised  by  favouritism 
from  first  to  last  ?  Witness  the  Jews  said  to  be  selected  by  God 
in  preference  to  every  other  people,  and  made  the  exclusive 
depositaries  of  sacred  privilege.  Is  there  no  partiality  imputed 
to  the  Deity,  when  he  is  represented  as  constituting  Abraham 
his  peculiar  friend,  restricting  his  covenant  to  Isaac,  preferring 
Jacob  to  Esau  before  the  children  were  bom,  and  respecting 
the  Jews  for  their  fathers'*  sakes  ?  Witness,  too,  the  advantages 
conferred  on  certain  nations^  under  the  Christian  economy,  to 
the  manifest  disregard  of  others  whose  claims  must  have  been 
equal.  And  what  account  shall  be  made  of  the  moral  restore- 
tion  of  only  certain  individuals  in  these  nations,  while  the 
supernatural  influence  which  is  said  to  be  necessary  for  pro- 
ducing that  effect  is  withheld  from  the  rest .?''  It  is  thus  the 
serious  may  often  be  perplexed,  and  the  sceptic  may  attempt  to 
turn  against  us  the  doctrine  of  that  very  plan  of  dispensations 
to  which  we  resort  for  the  best  explanation  of  the  ways  of  God. 

In  the  fiwts  appealed  to,  there  is,  we  are  ready  to  confess,  a 
striking  display  of  divine  sovereignty,  the  independent  liberty 
of  God  ;  and  why  should  not  this  high  prerogative  be  displayed 
as  well  as  the  attributes  on  which  it  is  founded  ?  The  means 
and  the  manner  of  demonstration,  even  in  the  instances  speci- 
fied, reflect  not  the  slightest  discredit  on  that  absolute  rectitude 
which  must  ever  be  regarded  as  essential  to  the  divine  nature. 
The  sacred  writers,  from  whom  the  facts  are  adduced,  most 
decidedly  ascribe  the  selection  of  nations  and  individuals  to  tbe 
sovereign  will,  or  good  pleasure  of  the  Most  High.  In  tbii 
counsels  of  mercy,  to  the  execution  of  which  alone  thediflScnlty 
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refers,  the  human  raee  are  considered,  not  as  yet  to  be  created, 
but  as  created  and  fallen,  and  all  on  a  level, — one  cormpted 
mass  out  of  which  the  Deity  might  either  form  **  vessels  of 
mercy^^  or  not  as  he  pleased.  Rom.  ix.  xi.  Now,  this  is  the 
very  ground  on  which  partiality,  or  respect  to  any  thing  as 
pre-occupying  the  divine  mind  in  &vour  of  some  to  the  preju- 
dice of  others,  is  denied.  All  were  on  a  level,  but  it  was  in 
the  total  destitution  of  any  claim  on  divine  favour  whatever. 
Even  that  to  whidi  God  might  righteously  have  had  respect 
did  not  exist.  No  nation,  no  individual,  presented  any  dis* 
tinction  which  God  oould  acknowledge  as  worthy  of  attracting 
his  regard,  or  determining  his  choice.  The  Jews  were  mani- 
festly chosen,  prior  to  their  existence,  and  thus  prior  to  all  the 
privileges,  they  afterwards  possessed  ;  these  were  the  results  of 
the  choice.  It  is  upon  this  principle,  accordingly,  that  the 
folly  of  their  boasting  is  exposed.  They  conceived  that  God 
must  reject  them  because  of  the  high  prerogatives  by  which 
they  were  distinguished.  How  could  (jod,  (to  adopt  their  own 
absurd  idea,)  be  prejudiced  in  their  fiivour  by  privileges  which 
did  not  exist  with  them  previous  to  his  own  sovereign  appoint- 
ment, which,  as  fiu^ts  bad  also  proved,  were  not  conferred  be^ 
cause  they  were  better  than  other  nations,  and  which,  or  even 
superior  privileges,  he  was  equally  free  to  bestow  upon  others  P 
The  proper  question  was,  how  had  they  profited  by  these  pri- 
vil^^  ?  for  moral  or  spiritual  excellence  is  the  only  thing  that 
God  can  respect  without  violating  the  essential  equity  of  his 
nature  ;  and  it  is  because  he  will  look  to  this  as  the  subject  of 
eomplacential  regard,  and  to  nothing  else,  that  in  the  sacred 
discussion  of  this  very  point,  he  is  expressly  pronounced  *^  to 
be  no  respecter  of  persons.^  See  Rom.  ii.  S^^ll.  But  ac- 
cording to  the  doctrme  of  the  sacred  writers,  even  this  species 
of  excellence,  which  God  may  regard  in  giving  proofs  of  com- 
placency, and  which  alone  he  will  regard  in  deciding  on  charac- 
ter, could  no  more  than  the  external  privileges  intended  to  pro- 
duce it,  be  considered  in  the  order  of  nature  as  previously  ex- 
isting to  determine  his  original  selection.  Rom.  ix.  11 — 13. 
Eph.  i.  4,  6,  6.     2  Thess.  iL  13,  14. 

There  are  many  indications  that  God,  in  selecting  the  Jews 
to  be  his  peculiar  people,  had  solely  a  respect  to  his  own  plan 
of  fflorifymg  himself  by  that  triumph  over  moral  evil,  which, 
we  have  seen,  inv(dves  also  a  vast  augmentation  of  the  sum  of 
general  happiness.  Having  appointed  a  Saviour,  it  was  requi- 
site that  the  true  religion  should  be  preserved  in  some  quarter 
of  the  world  or  anothia  till  he  came ;  for,  otherwise,  his  ixnn- 
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Ing  might  have  been  prevented  by  an  imperious  call  for  another 
mode  of  proceeding  with  mankind.  The  antediluvian  method 
of  preserving  and  transmitting  the  true  religion  had  proved  so 
ineffectual,  that  almost  total  apostasy  preceded  the  flood ;  and 
since  the  same  method  transferred  to  the  new  world,  and  even 
seconded  by  all  the  terrors  of  the  flood,  soon  b^an  to  give  way 
before  the  rapid  advance  of  superstition  and  idolatry,  to  prevent 
another  deluge,  or  a  still  more  awful  catastrophe  inconsistent 
with  the  grand  purpose  of  the  Deity,  it  was  necessary  that  some 
new  measure  should  be  resorted  to, — a  measure  congenial  to  the 
object  in  view,  and  otherwise  properly  adjusted  to  the  plan. 
This  we  find  was  the  separation  of  a  people  to  be  the  deposi- 
taries of  revealed  truth  and  of  sacred  privilege,  till  the  requisite 
preparations  should  be  made  for  introducing  the  effective  Scheie 
of  recovery  in  the  reign  of  Messiah.  Rom.  iii.  1 — 3.  £!ph. 
i.  9)  10.  Was  there  respect  of  persons  here  ?  Or  was  not 
the  general  good  consulted  as  a  part  of  the  god-like  purpose  ? 
That  this  purpose  was  in  view,  and  not  any  previous  r^ard  to 
Abraham,  appears  from  Ood^s  choosing  that  patriarch  td  be  the 
father  of  the  segregated  nation,  rather  than  Melchizedek  his 
contemporary,  who  seems  to  have  been  equal  in  excellence,  if 
not  originally  preferable, — Abraham  being  connected  with  ido* 
laters,  while  Melchizedek  was  "  priest  of  the  most  high  Qod,^ 
Josh.  xxiv.  2.  15.  Deut.  xxvi.  5.  G^n.  xiv.  18,  19.  Upon 
the  very  same  principle  that  directed  the  choice  of  Abraham, 
the  latter  was  not  chosen, — that  in  his  own  place  he  might 
subserve  the  great  purpose  by  pre-indicating  the  vast  superiority 
of  the  promised  Messiah  to  all  the  priests  who  should  descend 
from  Abraham  ;  thus  notifying  at  the  very  time  when  the  se- 
gregation was  made,  that  only  a  preparatory  scheme  was  in- 
tended by  it.     Heb.  vii.  1,  4,  7« 

If  the  Jews  were  ^^  beloved  for  the  &thers''  sakes,"*^  it  was 
neither  from  respect  to  the  persons  of  the  patriarchs,  which 
always  lands  in  the  presumption  of  previous  good  works  in- 
fluencing the  divine  choice,  nor  from  respect  to  th^  own 
persons  as  descended  of  the  patriarchs,  which  was  evidently  the 
import  of  their  foolish  boast,  '^  we  have  Abraham  to  our  fatner."^ 
Both  opinions  prevailed  among  the  Jews,  and  are  accordingly 
combated  in  the  apostolical  writings.  The  true  idea  was,  Ood's 
respect  to  his  own  promise  made  to  the  fathers,  and  to  the  de- 
velopment of  his  great  purposes  agreeably  to  its  import.  The 
Jews  are  still  <^  beloved  for  the  fathers^  sakes,**^  as  interested  in 
the  covenant  of  promise,  which  ensures  their  conversion  under 
the  reign  of  Messiah.     But  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  pe^' 
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sons  becauae  of  their  descent  from  the  patriarchs,  appears  not 
only  from  the  rejection  first  of  the  family  of  Ishmael,  and  next 
of  the  &mily  of  Esau,  but  from  his  casting  off  the  Jews  them* 
selves,  when  their  existence,  as  a  favoured  people,  interfered 
with  the  very  design  of  committing  the  promise  to  their  fkthers, 
—the  blessing  of  all  families  of  the  earth  in  Christ. 

If  we  be  now  asked,  why  the  Effective  Administration  was 
so  long  delayed,  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  Gentiles ;  and 
why  its  e£SciencY  has  been  so  little  felt,  or  restricted  to  such 
narrow  limits,  since  the  time  of  its  commencement  ?  we  can 
only  say,  that  these  wonders,  so  stumbling  to  human  beings, 
who  are  ever  apt  to  be  partial  to  their  own  interests,  doubtless 
appeared  to  the  Deity  the  best  calculated  to  promote  his  own 
great  Design,  and  to  render  the  progressive  and  final  triumph 
over  evil  more  illustrious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
But  ^*  O  the  dq>th  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge  of  God  ! 
how  unsearchable  are  his  ways,  and  his  judgments  past  finding 
out  f"— It  might  be  proper  to  aggrandize  the  coming  and  reign 
of  Messiah  by  a  vast  system  of  preparations.     It  might  be 
proper  to  have  the  whole  earth  replenished  with  inhabitants, 
ana  to  sufl^r  moral  evil  to  exhibit  its  various  malignant  aspects 
in  every  country, — ^to  shew  itself  among  every  kindred  and 
people  as  the  inaelible  character  of  our  race,  unaffected  by  na- 
tional peculiarities,  and  neither  effaced  by  civilization,  nor  ren- 
dered illegible  by  the  rudeness  of  a  savage  condition.     This 
universality  of  evil  so  completely  evinced,  while  it  would  con- 
stitute the  reign  of  the  Old  Serpent,  the  spirit  to  be  vanquish- 
ed, might  also  be  connected  with  the  vindication  of  Deity,  by 
establishing  the  truth  of  the  primitive  transaction  with  man, 
and  thus  suggesting  the  true  rationale  of  human  depravity. — At 
the  same  time  it  might  be  proper  to  pre-establish  an  extensive 
demonstration  of  the  total  mefficiency  of  political  skill,  philo- 
sophical speculations,  and  all  human  institutions  for  releasing 
mankind  from  the  domination  of  sin,  or  even  ensuring  their 
temporal  happiness. — Equally  proper  might  it  be  to  bring  for- 
ward a  long  protracted  proof  of  tlie  mefficacy  of  all  human  mrms 
of  expiation,  for  removmg  that  judicial  sentence,  on  the  repeal 
of  which  our  moral  restoration  depends.     Connected  with  tnis, 
the  repeated  revolts  of  the  Jews  themselves  during  the  period  of 
delay,  and  their  ultimate  great  degeneracy,  might  serve  to  dis- 
{nrove  the  efficacy  of  even  mvinely  appointed  forms  of  expiation, 
audi  aa  belonged  to  the  preparatory  system,  when  these  are 
detached  from  their  proper  relation  to  the  Great  Atonement, 
the  true  basis  of  renovating  influence,  and  the  only  thing  that 
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could  ever  render  them  worthy  of  divine  institution. — The 
facts  in  the  history  of  the  Jews  and  of  the  world  tally  with  this 
induction  of  propriety,  and  the  Holy  Scriptures  confirm  the 
view  which  it  gives.  The  nature  of  the  Jewish  economy,  as  a 
grand'  preparatory  system,  is  fully  ascertained.  The  previous 
process  furnished  the  proper  proof  that  QoA  alone  can  eSxt  a 
triumph  over  moral  evil,  that  it  must  be  efiected  by  special 
interposition,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  divine  holiness  and 
justice.  The  insufficiency  of  animal  sacrifice  and  multiplied 
ofierings  ibr  sin  had  been  felt.  The  necessity  of  the  true  atone- 
ment and  of  the  reign  of  spiritual  influence  had  been  evinced. 
Among  the  nations,  philosophy  had  failed  to  regenerate  man- 
kind ;  ^^  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God.""  Political  sys- 
tems of  restraint  had  also  fiiiled  to  answer  their  ends.  G>rrup- 
tion  and  oppression  had  debased  the  very  tribunals  of  justice ; 
*^  all  the  foundations  of  the  eafth  Were  gone  oiit  of  course.'"  It 
was  "  the  fulness  of  thie  time.^  It  Was  the  crisis  of  the  world. 
Either  universal  judgment  mUst  speedily  ensue,  or  Grod  must 
arise  and  subject  all  nations  to  a  more  efiective  scheme  of  go- 
vemitient.  This  he  had  intended.  With  a  view  to  it  he  had 
-«*  winked  at  the  times  of  ignorance*^  among  the  (Gentiles,  who 
were  not  so  highly  favoured  as  the  Jews.  And  the  whole  pre- 
vious state  of  afiairs  was  deemed  requisite  to  evince  the  neces- 
sity of  the  Mediatorial  administration,  attest  its  divinity,  and 
aggrandize  its  effects.  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  Isaiah  liii.  1 
Cor.  i.  Psalm  Ixxxii.  John  xii.  31,  32;  xvi.  11. 

If  the  effects  of  the  gospel  and  the  Reign  of  Heaven  have 
not  yet  been  universally  felt,  this  may  be  greatly  owing  to  the 
culpable  negligence  of  those  who  enjoy  the  privileges  •  of  the 
kingdom,  in  not  more  eagerly  endeavouring  to  difikse  them ; 
but  it  may  also,  in  some  degree,  be  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
system,  which  cannot  be  imposed,  but  must  just  make  its  way 
in  the  world  by  gradual  encroachments  on  the  deeply-rooted 
and  long-established  opposing  interests.     To  undo  the  charge 
of  partiality,  it  is  enough  to  remark,  that  the  true  religion  was 
^wice  universal, — in  the  days  of  Adam,  and  in  the  days  of 
Noah ;  and  that  now  its  Christian  form  is  again  accommodated 
to  every  kindred  and  people.     It  bears  no  marks  of  specialty. 
"  Is  he  the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  not  of  the  Gentiles  also  ?" 
But  to  pass  other  considerations  ;  if  it  was  a  part  of  the  dime 
plan  that  moral  evil,  in  order  to  develop  all  its  malignity, 
should  be  allowed  to  prevail  to  a  great  extent  and  for  a  long 
season  against  the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion,  subjecttng 
the  faithful  to  grievous  persecutions,  and  invdving  others  ifl 
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the  aggravated  guilt  of  apostaey, — and  if  it  also  belonged  to 
the  plan,  that  this  grand  apostaey  should  be  visited  by  a  series 
of  judgments  comprehending  ^^  the  last  plagues,  in  which  the 
wrath  of  God  is  fiUed  up,^' — then  it  must  appear  to  have  been 
comparatively  better  that  till  all  these  things  were  accomplish- 
ed, the  majority  of  the  nations  «hould  remain  unenlightened. 
The  gospel,  in  this  case,  or  the  spiritual  reign  of  Messiah  in* 
tended  for  the  renovation  of  the  World,  would  not  be  disparaged, 
by  seeming  to  have  failed  even  after  attaining  the  universality 
lequinte  for  accomplishing  its  object.  Multitudes,  also,  by 
bemg  allowed  to  remain  in  the  state  of  heathenism,  would  not 
be  involved  in  the  aggravated  guilt  of  the  Grand  Apostaey, 
emphatically  styled  "  the  mystery  of  iniquity.*"  And  the 
sphere  of  that  accumulated  wrath  with  which  the  corruption  of 
Christianity  must  be  visited,  in  order  to  a  demonstration  of 
the  divine  triumph  over  evil  in  its  worst  forms,  would  be  greatly 
'  abridged.  The  meliority  which,  on  these  suppositions,  must 
at  once  be  admitted,  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  Scrip- 
ture. All  that  we  have  supposed  did  really  belong  to  the 
divine  plan.  And  we  are  informed,  that  after  the  judgment  ot* 
*<  the  last  plagues'"  in  which  "  the  wrath  of  God,^'  to  be  exe- 
cuted during  the  present  constitution  of  things,  ^^  is  filled  up,^** 
Satan  shall  he  bo^d,  all  nations  shall  be  reclaimed,  and  the 
whole  earth  skill  be  filled  with  the  glory  of  the  Lord,  for  a 
period  sufiBcient  to  shew  how  truly,  and  how  extensively,  he  can 
make  ^*  the  cause  of  truth,  meekness,  and  righteousness,'"  to 
triumph  in  the  very  region  of  sin,  and  prior  to  the  total  sepa- 
ration of  the  one  system  from  the  other.     Rev.  xvi. — ^xx. 


IV.— THE  8UFFl:&INlQS  OF  THE  GOOD. 

Even  the  atheist  must  admit,  that  there  are  persons  in  the 
world  whose  habits,  manner^,  and  general  deportment,  are  less 
noxious  to  themselves  and  society,  than  those  of  others.  The 
Christian  recognises  virtue  of  a  higher  order.  He  knows  that 
although  **  there  is  not  a  just  man  on  the  earth  who  sinneth 
not,*"  there  are  many  whose  hearts  have  been  *<  directed  into 
the  love  of  God,^ — ^many  whom  the  Scriptures  designate  meti 
of  uprightness,  "  good,  holy,  righteous,  godly.''  These,  we 
might  expect,  would  be  visibly  favoured  by  Heaven.  Observa- 
tion and  experience,  however,  evince  the  contrary ;  and  the 
Scriptures  tnemselves,  which  have  driawn  the  character,  and 
determined  its  moral  worth,  allow  that  <^  the  afflierions  of  the 
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r'gbteous  are  many*^    Job,  though  declared  to  have  been  an 
"  upright  man,'^  one  who  "  feared  God  and  eschewed  evil,'' 
was  yet  delivered  up  to  a  malignant  power,  and  subjected  to  an 
almost  overwhelming  succession  of  calamities ;  and  others,  ^^  of 
whom  the  world  was  not  worthy,"  are  described  as  driven  to 
deserts,  compelled  to  wander   in   mountains,   and  lodge  in 
dens  and  caves  of  the  earth,  ^<  being  destitute,  afflicted,  tor- 
mented.*^    The  Scriptures  not  only  fearlessly  and  impartially 
record  these  and  many  similar  facts  of  the  strangest  and  most 
stumbling  description,  but  also  distinctly  pourtray  the  doubts, 
the  atheistical  reasonings  and  impious  thoughts  which  the  sniE- 
fcrings  of  the  righteous,  viewed  in  connexion  with  the  prosperity 
of  the  wicked,  may  naturally  suggest.    ^^  Behold,''  said  Asaph, 
'^  these  are  the  ungodly,  who  prosper  in  the  earth;  I  am 
chastened  all  dav  long ;  verily  I  have  cleansed  my  hands  in 
vain."    The  profligate,  he  adds,  take  occasion  irom  this  state  of 
things,  to  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  special  Providence  :  ^^  Thus,  they 
say,  How  doth  God  know  ?     Is  there,  indeed,  knowledge  with 
the  Most  High  ?"-— does  he  observe  or  regard  the  conduct  of 
men  ?    Ps.  Ixxiii.     The  fool, — ^the  more  daring,  but  less  ra- 
tional still, — goes  farther,  and  draws  the  conclusion  most  conge- 
nial to  his  wishes,  saying  in  his  heart,  ^<  There  is  no  Goo.'* 
Ps.  xiv.  liii.     These  very  statements,  so  faithfully,  and  at  the 
same  time  so  fully  and  fearlessly  made,  intimate  that  the  &ctB 
are  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  the  divine  government 
unfolded  in  Scripture,  and  that  all  objections  founded   upon 
them  will  vanish  under  a  right  conception  of  that  plan,  or  even 
such  a  measure  of  knowledge  as  the  simplest  inquirer  may  be 
able  to  attain  by  studying  the  Sacred  Oracles.     At  the  same 
time  the  mystery  of  providence  is  admitted  to  be  so  great,  that 
the  full  persuasion  of  the  presidency  of  a  God,  who  must  neces- 
sarily favour  those  who  serve  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  and  of 
the  actual  termination  of  his  favour  upon  them  notwithstand- 
ing all  appearances  to  the  contrary,  belongs  to  the  province  of 
Faith,  as  it  requires  a  proper  apprehension  of  the  kind  of  re- 
wards by  which  his  favour  is  expressed,  of  the  certainty  of  these, 
and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  provided.     **  He 
that  Cometh  to  Grod  must  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  tbe 
rewarder  of  all  those  who  diligently  seek  him."  Heb.  xi.  3. 
Till,  by  some  striking  alteration  of  circumstanoes,  either  here 
or  in  our  transition  to  the  state  of  celestial  glory,  we  are  released 
from  the  scene  of  mystery,  and  thus  from  all  the  perplexity  apt 
to  be  occasioned  by  unfavourable  appearances  or  strange  cb- 
pensations,  we  must  ^^  take  heed"  to  the  sacred  oracles^  «<  ai  to 
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a  light  that  shineth  in  a  dark  place,*"  and  particularly  ^<  to  the 
sure  word  of  prophecy,'"  which,  in  unfolding  the  plan  of  divine 
government,  treats  of  the  prospects  of  the  church,  and  sets 
before  us  the  present  and  final  rewards  of  the  faithful.  2  Pet. 
i.  19,  20,  21.  If  it  shall  appear,  that  the  sufferings  even  of 
those  whose  excellenoe  is  of  the  highest  order,  so  far  from  being 
inconsistent  with  the  rectitude  of  divine  procedure,  eminently 
tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  there  wiU  be  little  to  object  in  regard 
to  the  lot  of  others,  and  that  little  will  fall  to  be  considered 
under  the  concluding  article  of  supposed  inequality  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  rewards  and  punishments. 

First,  dhen,  let  it  be  considered,  that  the  righteous,  even  of 
the  highest  order,  as  long  as  they  are  members  of  human 
society,  miist  necessarily  experience  the  common  vicissitudes 
of  life.  Their  character  could  not  exempt  them  without  dis- 
turbing the  ordinary  course  of  things,  which  is  the  best  adapted 
to  the  present  state  of  mankind.  Nor  is  there  any  good  reason 
why  they  should  be  exempted,  but  much  to  the  contrary. 
Were  all  dhe  righteous  elevated  to  the  summit  of  prosperity,  or 
even  placed  above  mediocrity,  then  all  the  poor,  who  are  usually 
the  most  numerous  class,  must  be  wick^,  a  state  of  things 
which  could  not  possibly  be  sustained  without  miraculous  in- 
terference. How  many  other  evils  would  follow ! — ^religion  dis- 
honoured by  the  imputation  of  the  basest  motives  to  its  follow- 
ers, as  when  it  was  said,  ^^  Doth  Job  fear  Ood  for  nought  ? 
behold  thou  hast  blessed  the  work  of  his  hand,  and  increased 
his  greatness  on  every  side  f  ^  the  fearers  of  God  advanced  to  a 
daneerous  conspicuity,  which  might  foster  pride  in  themselves, 
while  it  exposed  them  to  the  envy  and  mdignity  of  others ; 
carnal  inducements,  incompatible  with  the  nature  of  religion, 
held  out  to  the  ungodly  ;  the  Deity  blasphemed  as  a  respecter 
of  persons,  for  aggrandizing  individuals  on  account  of  virtues 
vhich  relate  more  to  his  own  service  than  to  the  general  state  of 
mankind.  Either  all  who  possessed  the  qualifi6ations  proper  for 
managing  secular  affairs  to  the  best  purpose  must  have  been 
pious  also ;  or,  if  without  these  qualifications  the  godly  had  been 
uniformly  invested  with  secular  power  and  all  its  accompany- 
ing honours,  place  would  have  been  given  for  the  accusation  of* 
respectins  them  on  accoimt  of  their  religious  character  in  mat- 
ters to  which  that  character  did  not  apply.  All  this  is  avoided 
by  leaving  them  to  their  share  in  the  ordinary  scheme  of  allot- 
ments, and  honouring  them  secretly  or  invisibly  with  rewards 
appropriate  to  their  character.  Room  is  thus  made  for  a 
special  discrimihative  intercourse  between  the  Deity  and  the 
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best  of  his  creatures^  without  infringincr,  in  the  smallest  degree* 
upon  the  order  which  must  necessarily  belong  to  a  general 
system  of  forbearance. 

This  leads  us  to  say,  farther,  that  according  to  Scripture, 
the  righteous  are  ilnder  a  peculiar  system  of  government,  which 
aiFedts  and  cSontfols  all  their  allotments  in  the  general  system. 
This  is  thiit  federal  dispensation  denominated  the  New  Cove- 
nant.    It  is  said  to  be  ^^  ordered  in  all  things,^ — in  its  very 
reference  to  the  course  of  events,  adapted  to  the  state,  the 
character,  the  capacities,  and  the  lot  of  its  subjects ;  and  then 
it  is  "  sure "" — incapable  of  being  subverted  or  made  void  by 
any  occurrence  in  the  scheme  of  unequal  distribution.     This 
Covenant  does  not  require  the  exemption  of  its  subjects  from 
physical  evils,  so  as  to  give  place  to  any  of  the  consequences 
already  enumerated,  for  it  leaves  them  all  for  the  present  in  a 
state  of  moral  imperfection.     Were  they  absolutely  perfect,  it 
would  be  clearly  unjust  to  expose  them  to  the  smallest  d^fee 
of  suffering.     But  as  long  as  there  are  with  them  any  relics  of 
sin,  there  can  be  no  reason  for  complaint  though  they  share 
with  others  the  various  evils  of  life.     In  consequence  of  the 
absolute  perfection  of  their  state  before  God,  as  justified  through 
the  merits  of  Christ,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  mi^t  all 
be  exempted,  not  only  from  death,  like  Enoch  and  Elias,  but 
from  every  species  of  suffering,  ♦  without  any  violation  of  the 
claims  of  justice,  as  they  might  all  be  perfected  also  in  per- 
sonal sanctity,  from  the  first  moment  of  saving  interest  in 
Christ.     But  this  method  of  procedure,  would  not  have  con- 
sisted with  other  arrangements  for  accomplishing  in  the  best 
manner  the  grand  purpose  of  a  triumph  over  evil ;  and   there- 
fore while  the  right  to  deliverance  and  perfection  is  fiiUy  re- 
cognised, God  is  pleased  to  delay  both  for  a  season.     The  jus- 
tified are  left  to  feel  the  existence,  and  sometimes  the  preva- 
lence of  moral  evily  after  they  have  attained  the  requisite  caps- 
city  for  forming  a  true  estimate  of  its  odious  nature,  that  their 
views  may  coincide  more  fully  with  those  of  the  Deity,  that  an 
ardent  desire  of  his  triumph  over  it,  both  in  themselves  and 
others,  may  be  excited,  and  that  their  felicity  even  in  the  pros- 
pect of  that  triumph,  but  especially  in  its  completion  at  last, 
may  be  augmented.     Rom.  vii.  21 — 25;  viii.  10,  11.     The 
imperfection   of  their    moral    state,    again,    vindicates^   their 
liability  to  physical  evil^  and  accounts  for  all  the  extent  m 
which  it  is  allowed  to  befal  them.     Beloved  of  God  thoogb 
they  be,  they  must  still  be  made  experimentitlly  to  know  that 
*Mt  is  a  bitter  thing  ^^  to  forsake  him,  or  even  ^^  to  ftil  and 
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come  short  of  his  glory .^    Jer.  ii.  19.     Prov.  iii.  12.     At  the 
same  time,  agreeably  to  their  justified  state,  there  is  nothing  of 
i  penal  nature,  the  true  result  or  proper  execution  of  the  cursct 
in  all  their  afflictions.     Rom.  v.  1,  3 ;  viii.  1,  38,  39.     And 
this  truth,  though  primarily  a  matter  of  faith,  is  fully  con- 
firmed by  sensible  proofs,  in  the  obviously  beneficial  effects  of 
their  sujferings,  the  rich  consolations  tliey  enjoy,  and  the  holy 
resigned  temper  they  are  enabled  to  preserve.    Rom.  v.  1 — £. 
Heb.  xiL  5—11. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  very  character  of  the  righteous 
will  subject  them  even  to  a  larger  share  of  afflictions  than 
others.  Are  they  not  only  amended,  but  in  Scripture-phrase 
*<  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  their  minds  P^  Then  the  manners 
of  the  world  will  be  foreign  to  their  temper,  and  their  righteous 
seals  must  often  be  vexed  in  seeing  and  hearing  what  passes 
around  them.  Many  things  in  the  ordinary  mtercourse  of 
mankind,  which  create  no  uneasiness  to  others,  will  press  heavy 
upon  them,  as  persons  feelingly  alive  to  moral  rectitude  and 

nriety  of  conduct,  compassionate  too,  easily  moved,  and  apt 
opeless  cases  to  be  deeply  affected  by  the  sufferings  of 
tbeir  £BUow-men.     Join  to  these  mental  afflictions,  the  sorrows 
ooeasiimed  by  their  own  imperfection,  their  consciousness  of 
sin,  and  their  deep  sense  of  its  evil,  and  all  the  peculiar  distress 
farther  occasioned  by  certain  changes  of  spiritual  state,  which 
overthrow  their  comfort,  and  mark  to  them  the  divine  displea« 
siHe,   in  ways  with  which  others  are  entirely  unacquainted. 
Then  persecution,  in  one  form  or  another,  cannot  but  attach  to 
the  lot  of  all  who  will  live  godly  in  the  present  state  of  society. 
They  will  be  exposed  to  no  inconsiderable  disadvantage  even 
from  the  course  of  things  in  the  world,  while  their  views  and 
principles,  their  veneration  for  God,  their  very  honesty  and 
int^nty,   deter  them  from  complying  with  many  practices 
whidi  are  too  often  the  road  to  wealth  and  distinction.     But 
pasitive  persecution,  also,  could  hardly  be  prevented  without  9 
mimele,  so  long  as  the  good  are  mingled  with  the  bad,  and  the 
latter  either  fimn  the  majority,  or  have  the  means  of  displaying 
tkeir  hostility  to  the  former.     Such,  indeed,  is  that  hostility, 
that  if  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  be  not  more  abundant 
thaa  those  of  other  men,  it  must  be  owing  to  peculiar  restraint, 
a  eooitrol  exercised  in  their  behalf,  which,  though  not  miracu* 
loos,  is  yet  productive  of  a  certain  deviation  from  what  would  na- 
tanJijfiKf^en^  and  is  therefore,  in  &ct,  a  proof  of  special  regard. 
*  Exemption,  even  to  any  considerable  extent,  from  the  com- 
of  life,  or  from  these  peculiar  afflictions,  might  be 
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apt,  in  the  case  of  beings  still  morally  imperfect,  to  prove  very 
unfriendly  to  religion.     Might  it  not  seem  to  favour  the  idea 
that  there  was  little  or  nothing  about  them  oflfensive  to  God  ? 
Would   not  the  sense  of  dcpendance  be  greatly  weakened? 
And  would  not  the  fond  imagination  that  this  is  the  place  of 
their  rest,  find  readier  entertainment,  or  acquire  a  stronger 
influence  ?     A  reluctance  to  quit  with  the  present  scene  would 
be  fostered,  productive,  in  its  turn,  of  a  species  of  rebcUion 
against  the  edict  appointing  them  to  die.     Compassion  for  the* 
other  class  of  men,  as  fellow-creatures,  though  wicked,  woulA 
be  greatly  blunted  by  want  of  analogous  experience  in  the  godly  , 
Serious  reflection,  leading  to  a  proper  estimate  of  past  conduct . 
could   seldom  be  awakened.     Add  to  all  this,  that  religion 
itself  in  the  present  imperfect  state  must  necessarily  invoh-  • 
some  painful  exercises,  and  require  many  sacrifices  nowise  natv:s 
rally  agreeable  to  flesh  and  blood.     Much  of  it  must  He  i^i 
contrition  for  sin,  in  resisting  the  influence  of  the  world,  5 3 
attempting  to  overcome  its  allurements,  in  withstanding  it 
manners,  and  in  disregarding  its  frowns.     God,  in  a  word,  maj 
show  his  love  to  those  who  fear  him,  just  by  counteracting 
their  ill-regulated  wishes,  and  refusing  to  indulge  them,  as  lie 
may  do  others,  to  their  ruin.     How  otherwise  should  they  be 
preserved  blameless  to  the  eternal  compensations  of  another 
world  ?     And  how  otherwise  should  the  hope  of  these  veiy 
compensations  be  brightened  and  assured,  tne  desire  of  them 
chenshed,  and  meetness  for  them  advanced  ? 

And  now  what  is  there  in  this  order  of  things  unworthy  of 
s  Deity  ?  Does  it  not  rise  to  view  as  a  most  fit  and  adminble 
department  of  that  plan  by  which  he  might  glorify  himself  by 
a  triumph  over  evil  ?  Without  it  the  reality  of  the  triump 
could  not  be  so  well  attested,  nor  its  perfection  unfolded.  We 
should  want  much  evidence  of  what  a  Deity  can  do.  For, 
1st,  with  regard  to  moral  evil, — ^before  the  Almighty  create  i 
new  heavens  and  earth,  wherein  righteousness  alone  shall  dwell, 
must  it  not  greatly  conduce  to  his  glory,  to  give  scope  for  an 
exhibition  of  pure  and  undefiled  religion  in  the  various  fbnns 
of  patience,  fortitude,  faith,  and  hope, — ^forms  in  which  it  can- 
not afterwards  exist  ?  There  may,  perhaps,  be  no  reason  why 
Lazarus  should  drag  out  a  wretched  life,  or  Job  be  subjected  te 
accumulated  sufferings,  but  simply  the  vindication  of  religion? 
by  showing  that  it  is  neither  a  mercenary  principle  in  those 
who  possess  it,  nor  a  scheme  of  worldly  aggrandisement  in 
God's  intention.  For  the  honour  of  him  who  is  both  the 
author  and  object  of  religion,  and  for  the  good  of  those  to  who© 
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it  is  prescribed,  it  is  doubtless  expedient  that  some  such  cases 
of  sunering  should  be  permitted.  The  end  would,  indeed,  be 
frustrated  by  making  them  common,  and  common  they  are  not. 
But  how  signally  is  the  honour  of  religion  sustained  by  those 
that  occur  !  Its  truth,  its  excellence,  and  its  stability  when 
unsupported  by  prosperity,  are  all  impressively  displayed.  Is 
not  the  reality  and  the  power  of  a  supernatural  influence  also 
eomriiiciiigly  proved  ?  And  does  not  virtue  itself,  in  the  various 
principles  of  a  new  and  obviously  divine  nature,  shine  forth 
with  toe  most  attractive  lustre  ?  In  the  moral,  as  in  the  na- 
tonl  system,  the  darkness  of  night  reveals  much  of  celestial 
beauty,  eminently  glorifying  to  God,  that  could  not  otherwise 
be  aeen.  Had  not  the  sun  of  prosperity  gone  down  upon  Job, 
his  patience  had  not  appeared  so  conspicuously  as  a  star  of 
the  first  magnitude.  Then,  next  to  the  sufferings  of  Christ, 
the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  furnish  the  most  striking  attes- 
tadon  of  Grod'^s  insuperable  hatred  of  sin.  They  show  that  he 
eannot  excuse  it  even  in  the  objects  of  his  love,  and  that  no- 
thing can  produce  the  least  change  in  him  favourable  to  it, 
neither  its  being  pardoned  sin,  nor  the  high  character  of  those 
who  commit  it.  Occasional  instances  of  accumulated  suffering, 
in  those  who  are  regarded  by  him  as  the  only  worthy  part  of 
mankind,  impressively  admonish  others  of  the  dreadful  nature 
of  sin,  and  the  certainty  of  punishment.  They  at  the  same 
time  prove,  what  it  is  proper  should  ever  be  kept  in  view,  how 
truly  and  how  largely  all  men  are  indebted  to  divine  forbear- 
anee.  There  is  enough  of  sin  about  the  best  to  justify  the 
severest  inflictions,  as  Job  was  constrained  to  acknowledge; 
bnt  how  seldom  is  the  severity  which  Ood  has  shown  might 
justly  be  employed  even  in  paternal  correction,  exemplified ! 
Assuredly,  then,  in  the  present  state,  he  never  punishes  any  of 
the  nngodly  *^  as  their  miquities  deserve.**^  The  troubles  of 
the  righteous,  in  fact,  illustrate  his  btnigmty^  both  as  a  Father 
and  as  a  Judge ;  and  in  this  view,  besides  all  their  happy  in* 
flnenoe  on  those  who  endure  them,  are  calculated  to  have  the 
fiffther  beneficial  effect  of  exciting  the  ungodly  to  serious  re- 
flection, and  leading  them  to  repentance.  ^'  If  these  things,**" 
said  Jesus,  ^^  be  done  in  the  green  tree,  what  shaU  be  done  in 
the  dry  ?^  And  on  a  similar  principle,  *'*'  If  judgment  begin 
mt  the  house  of  Ood,  what  shall  the  end  be  of  them  who  obey 
not  the  gospel  ?  And  if  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where 
shall  the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?""  1  Pet.  iv.  17*  IB. 

2dly,  With  regard  to  physical  evil,  hath  not  the  Deity  tri- 
w*pV»d  also  over  this,  if  he  hath  made  it  contrary  to  its  nature 
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lally  penal  character,  tlie  instrument  of  good,— of 
:  only  to  beings  who  look  on  and  behold  the 
(ioii,  but  evMi  to  the  subjects  who  have  unhappily 
i  power.  Since  physical  evil  must  have  been 
I  only  a  method  of  displaying  the  divine  triumph  over 
ll,  and  since,  as  appears  from  the  case  of  the  incorrigt- 
lild  have  answered  this  piiTjmse  without  being  changed 
t  species  of  victory  which  consists  in  the  change  did 

randl'uq>o*eof  the  Ueity;  hehath, 

attached  it  to  his  jilun,     One  victory  over  it,  indeed, 

ial,  as  the  only  means  of  efiecting  the  purpose  in  any 

ected  with  the  real  and  eternal  good  of  the  creature. 

Irdingly  in  Me  suffcriaijs  of  Jesuit  Christ,  by  a  mo.<:t 

rangemeut  of  circumstances,  pliysical  evil,  even  in 

r  penal  character  as  an  infliction  of  the  curse,  hath 

lertcd  into  an  instrument  oi'  good.     Its  tendency  to 

Icompletely  counteracted ; — it  did  not  prove  destructive 

1  who  suffered,  and  its  very  infliction,  though  it 

Bd  the  desert  of  the  millions  in  whose  name  he  suffi;red, 

Tf  foreboding  their  ruin,  hath  become  the  basis  of  their 

plicf  and  everlasting  felicity.     But  do  we  uot  see  its 

led    in    the  affiiclions  of  the 
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difficulty  furnished  by  divine  revelation.  It  hath  <<  brought 
life  and  immortality  to  light  T**  it  assures  us  that  even  what 
«<  is  sown  in  corruption  shall  be  raised  in  glory .^  It  will  ever 
fortify  the  saint  against  atheistical  surmises,  while  he  ^^  looks 
not  at  the  things  which  are  seen  and  temporal,  but  at  those 
which  are  unseen  and  eternal.*^  Entering  the  sanctuary  of 
God,  and  there  beholding  ^^  the  beauty  of  the  Lord,"**  in  the 
wondrous  plan  of  redemption  and  all  its  correlates,  he  will  attain 
the  relief  which  Asi^h  found,  and  the  persuasion  in  which  the 
apostles  exulted:  <*  Nevertheless,'^  said  the  former,  ^<  I  am 
continually  with  thee ;  Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel^ 
and  receive  me  to  glory  ;  God  is  my  portion  for  ever.^'  "  Our 
light  afflictions,^  the  latter  subjoin,  ^^  which  are  but  for  a  mo* 
ment,  even  work  for  us  a  far  more  exceeding  and  eternal  weight 
of  glory.''    Ps,  Ixxiii.  23—28.     2  Cor.  iv.  8—18, 


V.*-THE  PBOSPERITY  OF  THE  WICKED. 

As  the  difficulty  on  this  head,  though  apparently  very  per* 
plexing,  is  nearly  allied  to  the  last,  a  few  remarks  may  suffices 
for  solution. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  such  a  plan,  as  we  have  shown  to 
be  worthy  of  God  in  the  estimate  of  reason,  and  actually 
unfolded  by  Scripture,  the  wicked  must  be  spared  for  various 
purposes  in  which  they  may  be  made  personally  subservient  to 
the  divine  glory,  and  also  for  the  sake  of  those  of  their  poste- 
rity who  are  destined  to  be  the  subjects  of  moral  restoration. 
It  is  only  among  the  wicked,  or  in  the  state  of  men  prior  to 
conversion,  that  moral  evil  can  display  its  domination,  or  exhi- 
bit the  various  forms  in  which  Goa  intends  it  should  be  van- 
quished, whether  by  judgment  or  mercy.  Only  this  description 
oif  persons,  also,  can  furnish  the  proper  instruments  for  execut- 
ing certain  purposes,  which  would  neither  comport  with  (he 
dignity,  nor  befit  the  spiritual  character  of  the  righteous.  They 
are,  according  to  Scripture,  ^'  the  rod,  the  saw,  the  axe,^'  in 
the  hand  of  the  Almignty. 

If  spared  on  these  grounds,  they  must  enjoy  their  share  of 
that  species  of  happiness  which  belongs  to  the  system  of  ftOr- 
beaniDCe.  ^^  But  why  should  they  prosper  in  the  earth  ? 
Why  should  they,  for  the  most  part,  possess  the  largest  share 
of  temporal  substance  ?^  The  reason  is  not,  that  the  Lord 
hath  finrsaken  the  earth,  fSur  less  that  he  aj^proves  the  ways  of 
the  widcad.    Much  must,  doubtless,  be  ascribed  to  sovereignty ; 
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and  temporal  good  things,  like  the  original  physical  diatinctioiis 
among  tne  human  race,  afford  a  proper  sphere  for  the  manifes- 
tation of  divine  liberty.     This,  it  will  be  granted,  unlike  the 
caprice  of  men,  ever  harmonizes  with  the  holiness  of  the  Deity, 
and  is  directed  by  his  wisdom.     But  if  such  be  the  nature  of 
temporal  things,  that  they  are  capable  of  being  acquired  by 
means  abhorrent  to  the  temper  of  the  righteous,  can  it  be  in- 
consistent cither  with  the  holiness  or  wisdom  of  Ood,  not  to 
prevent  the  success  of  such  means  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
will  use  them  ?     If  it  be  so,  then  must  he  be  under  the  neces- 
sity of  ever  interposing  by  miracles  ;  for  to  supersede  this,  by 
changing  the  nature  of  the  things  themselves,  or  their  relation 
to  the  means  referred  to,  is  absolutely  impossible.     We  shall 
not  determine  whether  the  fact  of  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked 
may  not  also  be  accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  Code's  dis- 
playing his  benignity,  by  gratifying  his  creatures  with  the  only 
tleasures  they  can  relish.    The  language  of  Scripture  seems  to 
e  emphatic,  "  they  have  their  portion  in  this  life ;''"'  they  have 
"  their  good  things.'*''  But  the  reason  assigned  is — not  that  God 
would  gratify  them  as  if  he  had  originally  made  peculiar  pro- 
vision for  wicked  beings,  which  is  disproved  by  the  common 
nature  of  the  good  things  in  question,  but  that  he  **  by  this 
goodness  would  lead  them  to  repentance,''^  which  surely  is  suffi- 
ciently agreeable  to  his  nature.     If  he  elevate  them  to  wealth 
or  power,  by  a  visibly  favourable  ordering  of  events,  it  is,  ac- 
cording to  Scripture,  either  to  fit  them  for  the  work  they  have 
to  accomplish  in  executing  his  plan,  or  to  reward  them  appro- 
priately for  services  done.     Then,  the  reward  is  such  as  can  in 
no  respect  imply  an  approbation  of  their  motives  or  manner, 
for  temporal  things  are  not  the  highest  species  of  good ;  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  capable  of  being  blasted  with  a  curse.     The 
affluence  of  the  wicked  is  always  designed  to  be,  and  is  often 
actually  made,  useful  to  the  saints,  whose  religious  excellence, 
and  all  the  satisfactions  connected  with  it,  might  have  been 
impaired  by  possessing  that  affluence  themselves.     Like  Judas 
among  the  disciples,  the  bad  in  human  society  may  be  made 
stewards  for  the  good,  who  arc  occupied  with  matters  of  supe- 
rior importance.    Like  Judas,  indeed,  they  may  often  embezzle 
their  trust ;  but  for  this  the  Deity  cannot  be  blamed.     The 
treasures  may  expose  them  to  temptation  ;  but  it  is  thrir  will 
to  have  them,  and  the  covetous  deflection  of  their  will  from  the 
divine  law  could  not  be  prevented  without  miraculous  agency, 
as  long  as  their  moral  state  continues  unchanged. 

The  true  question,  however,  must  be,  have  the  wicked  in- 
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deed  the  largest  share  of  genuine  happiness,  or  the  means  of 
it  ?    Unless  this  can  be  proved,  the  equity  of  God  will  remain 
unimpeached.     But  reason  requires  us  to  regard  worldly  pros- 
perity only  as  means  directed  to  some  ulterior  end.     It  re-  / 
minds  us  fiirther,  that  when  an  intelligent  being  like  man  in- 
tervenes, the  case  will  be  different  from  those  in  which  an 
inseparable  connexion  subsists  between  cause  and  effect ;  the 
means  may  be  possessed,  and  yet  the  end,  whether  near  or 
remote,  be  totally  lost.     It  disclaims  the  idea  that  such  pros- 
perity can  be  considered  as  the  last  boon  of  the  AU-sufHcient, 
the  best  medium  of  enjoying  the  Deity,  or  itself  the  highest 
species  of  felicity  to  which  the  human  soul  is  adapted.     Then, 
omervation  and  experience  shew  how  frequently  temporal  pros- 
perity fidls  to  impart  the  happiness  apparently  most  within  its 
range ;  how  easily  the  worst  species  of  misery  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  affluence,  or  even  with  the  highest 
literary  honours,  though  these  seldom  decorate  the  grossly  im- 
moral ;  how  necessary  some  other  resources  are  for  sustaining 
the  spirit  under  the  sufferings  which  arise  from  the  loss  of 
health  or  of  worldly  prosperity, — a  loss  by  which  the  sufferer 
is  bereaved  of  the  only  solace  his  portion  can  furnish. — The 
veidict  of  Scripture  may  be  given  in  the  words  of  David,  "  O 
ye  SODS  of  men,  how  long  will  ye  love  vanity  ?    Many  there  be 
that  say,  who  will  shew  us  any  good  ?     Lord,  lift  thou  up  the 
hgfat  of  thy  countenance  upon  us.     Thou  hast  put  gladness 
into  my  heart,  more  than  in  the  time  that  their  com  and  their 
wine  abounded.^     Annex  to  this,  the  ever-memorable  question 
of  our  Saviour,   "  What  is  a  man  profited  though  he  should 
gain  the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  soul  ?'"  Ps.  iv.  xvii.  14, 
15.     Matth.  xvi.  26. 

While  the  Equity  of  God  stands  clear,  may  not  his  wisdom 
and  BENIGNITY  be  seen  in  the  various  ways  by  which  this  de- 
partment of  his  plan— -the  prosperity  of  the  wicked — is  made 
subservient  to  the  general  good  .^  Most  worthy  of  him  will  it 
be,  if  it  be  admirably  calculated  to  correct  the  views  of  man- 
kind, and  prevent  mistakes  about  temporal  blessings,  which 
are  ever  apt  to  engross  their  attention,  and  even  assume 
the  imposing  appearance  of  the  chief  good.  Most  worthy, 
if  it  tend  to  force  upon  the  mind,  certain  fundamental  truths 
requisite  to  all  order  and  government, — the  reality  esi>e- 
cifdly  of  a  future  state;  and  if  it  farther  minister  to  the 
interests  of  religion,  by  disclosing  the  estimate  of  the  Deity, 
showing  how  little  he  values  those  benefactions  which  he 
ao  .tifaenlly  confers  on  .the  worthless,  and  thus  directing  the 
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attention  of  mankind  to  better  things, — peails  that  will  never 
be  cast  to  the  swine.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  instead  of 
obscuring,  serves  to  dononstrate  the  existence  of  a  special  Pro- 
vidence, rendering  it  conspicuous  in  three  important  cases; 
first,  in  the  singular  preservation  of  order,  while  the  wicked 
seem  to  be  so  much  encouraged,  and  have  really  so  much  in 
their  power, — so  much  to  employ  against  the  virtuous,  or  to 
consume  in  the  gratification  of  their  own  lusts ; — next,  in  the 
not  less  singular  preservation  of  religion  in  the  world,  while  it 
is,  for  the  most  part,  attended  with  worldly  disadvantages,  and 
seems  not  to  be  visibly  favoured  by  heaven ; — ^finally,  in  the 
perpetuation,  de&nce,  and  extension  of  the  church,  while  the 
ungodly  have  possessed  the  means  of  deforming  its  sacred  in- 
stitutions by  worldly  magnificence,  or  of  warring  against  the 
worthiest  of  its  members,  and  otherwise  opposing  it  m  various 
forms,  nay  have  pften  been  allowed  to  prosper  in  the  very  op- 
position they  have  managed  against  it. 

The  grand  solution,  however,  must  be  sought,  with  Asaph. 
again,  in  '^  the  sanctuary  of  Ood.*^  Thither  we  are  directed 
even  by  reason,  which  suggests  the  absolute  necessity  of  future 
retribution.  Thither  he  was  led  by  the  Spirit,  and  he  found 
that  reason  was  not  mistaken.  <^  Then,*"  says  he,  after  he  had 
long  revolved  the  subject  without  feeling  such  relief  as  might 
give  rest  to  his  soul,  ^^  Then  I  understood  their  end.  Surely 
thou  didst  set  them  in  slippery  places ;  thou  eastedst  them 
down  into  destruction.  As  a  dream  when  one  awaketh,  so,  0 
Lord,  when  thou  awakest,  thou  shalt  despise  their  image,^— * 
their  shade  in  the  future  world,  or  all  the  pomp  of  their  empty 
pageantry  in  this ; — when  thou  shalt  terminate  as  a  dream  the 
show  of  the  present  system  of  things,  then  thou  wilt  consign  to 
contempt  the  idol  of  their  worship,  the  former  illusory  appear- 
ance of  favour  in  the  power,  honours,  or  wealth  conferred  upon 
them.  That  image  they  themselves  mil  despise,  when,  on 
awaking  in  the  world  of  realities,  they  find  it  had  only  deceived 
them  through  life,  and  is  now  gone,  vanished  without  leaving 
a  trace  behind,  except  in  their  tortured  recollection  of  its  former 
existence.  Of  the  unprincipled  man  ^^  who  was  clothed  in  pur- 
ple and  fine  linen,  and  fared  sumptuously  every  day,*"  we  are 
told  ^<  that  in  hell  he  lifted  up  hiseyes,^^  and  was  there  reminded 
that  <<  his  good  things'"  had  all  been  enjoyed  in  his  *<  lifetime.'" 
Were  the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  always  to  exist  with  them, 
were  it  co-extensive  with  their  being,  or  did  it  belong  to  a  peN 
manent  system  of  things,  some  plausible  argument  might  seem 
to  lie  against  the  equity,  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity ; 
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but  it  gives  place  to  another  state,  where  even  the  apparent  oh- 
duration  of  its  glory  hy  its  present  existence  will  find  the 
proper  compensation.  Ps.  Ixxiii.  12-ai-20 ;  xcii.  5^^9<  Luke 
xvi.  19—31. 

VI. INEQUALITY  OF  tUNlSHMENT  AND  REtTARb. 

It  ought  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  is  the  very  same  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  wicked  ahd  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous. 
An  atheist  may  be  inclined  to  class  thehi  together,  but  we  have 
a  right  to  mark  the  distinction  and  give  the  appropriate  solu-^ 
tioQs.  The  prosperity  of  the  wicked  is  not  remunerativey  for 
the  atheist  cannot  prove  that  it  has  any  relation  to  their  moral 
diaracter,  whatever  occasional  respect  it  may  have  to  their  ser*- 
vices ;  neither  are  the  afflictions  of  the  righteous  penaL  We 
will  grant,  however,  that  both  the  one  and  the  other,  or  in 
eeneral  the  scheme  of  dispensation  under  which  they  fall,  inter* 
ftres  to  a  great  extent  with  that  equal  distribution  of  reward 
and  punishment,  which  might  have  been  expected  in  the  due 
application  of  the  terms  to  the  respective  classes, — punishment 
to  the  wicked, — approbatory  reward  to  the^  righteous.  But  in 
80  fiur  as  this  is  the  case,  our  previous  solutions  sufficiently  ac- 
eount  for  the  facts. 

Much  intricacy  must  necessarily  belong  to  the  govemmeift 
of  a  world  of  sinAil  creatures,  under  a  system  of  forbearance, 
not  exclusive  of  penal  inflictions,  but  at  the  same  time  subser- 
vient to  some  great  purpose  of  a  higher  and  most  merciful 
order.  Would  it  be  deemed  presumption  in  the  common  peo- 
ple, who  are  not  initiated  into  the  secrets  of  an  earthly  cabinet, 
to  condemn  the  measures  pursued  by  the  executive  power  as 
foolish  or  unjust,  merely  on  the  ground  Of  appearances  ?  and 
ought  we  who  know  not  often  the  relation  of  one  event  to  an- 
other, ihuch  less  the  relations  of  all  to  the  plan  of  Deity, — 
ought  why  especially  without  taking  into  view  such  parts  of  that 
plan  as  may  nave  been  disclosed  by  special  communication,  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  ways  of  providence,  and  boldly 
censure  or  condemn,  perhaps  take  occasion  from  what  we  do 
not  understand  to  deny  altogether  that  any  such  thing  as  a 
providence  exists  ?  Let  us  suppose,  for  an  example,  that  the 
poor  are  oppressed,  and  Ood  intends  to  relieve  them ;  if  he 
shall  rescNTt  to  such  judgments  as  might  reach  and  overthrow 
their  oppressors,  either  anarchy  must  prevail,  or  some  public 
ealamity  fidl  upon  the  country ;  and  are  not  the  poor  likely  in 
cither  ease  to  be  invcdved  in  greater  sufferings  P  Snail  he,  then. 
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give  fruitful  seasozis  and  crown  suocessivo  years  with  Ua  goodU 
ness  P  though  the  largest  share  of  the  benefit,  distributivdy 
considered,  may  find  its  way  to  the  poor,  it  will  first  descend 
upon  the  already  opulent  oppressors,  and  in  various  ways  re- 
dound to  their  advantage  ;  would  it  be  fair  to  conclude,  that  by 
this  prosperity  God  was  rewarding  them  for  oppression  ?  or  even 
to  suppose  that  the  crime  was  overlooked  as  a  thing  of  small 
moment,  or  of  no  consequence  whatever,  in  his  estimation  ? 

The  principal  difficulties  under  this  head  of  unequal  distri« 
bution,  are,  the  frequent  escape  of  criminals,  the  long  delay 
of  public  or  national  retributions,  and  the  very  solution  which 
the  Scriptures  give  of  the  last, — the  idea  of  Crod'^s  visiting  the 
iniquities  of  &thers  upon  their  children.     All  proper  ground  of 
objection,  however,  must  vanish,  if  it  shall  appear  that  civil 
institutions  and  temporal  judgments,  even  with  all  the  irr^u* 
larity  alleged,  sufficiently  answer  the  purpose  of  control,  in  a 
state  of  forbearance, — that  the  failures  of  the  former  and  the 
frequent  long  suspension  of  the  latter,  are  closely  connected 
with  the  execution  of  the  great  purpose  to  which  the  state  of 
forbearance  is  subservient,  and  that  God  has  means  of  vindicat- 
ing himself  either  in  this  or  another  state  by  personal  retribu- 
tions. 

1.  Civil  government  is  evidently  an  excellent  measure  for 
suppressing  ^^  the  superfluity  of  naughtiness,'"  and  therefore, 
with  this  view,  but  no  higher,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  plan  ef 
divine  administration.  It  is  accordingly  styled  in  Scripture 
*''  an  ordinance  of  God  ^^  and  though  not  directly  instituted  by 
him,  it  seems  in  fact  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  a  certain 
notice  of  bis  will,  which  could  not  possibly  be  interpreted  into 
a  sanction  of  personal  revenge :  ^^  Whoso  sheddeth  man'^s  blood, 
by  man  shall  his  blood  be  shed.'''*  (Gen.  ix.  6.)  By  this  species 
of  government,  human  wisdom,  vigilance,  justice  and  power, 
were  all  to  be  enlisted  on  the  side  of  the  Deity,  and  made  to 
contribute  in  their  place  to  his  present  form  of  conducUng  the 
triumph  over  moral  evil.  But  is  it  not  evident  firom  the  nature 
of  the  means,  that  criminals  will  not  always  be  detected,  and 
that  even  when  detected,  they  must  frequently  escape,  owing 
to  the  want  of  such  proof  of  their  crimes  as  might  be  legally 
sustained?  and  is  it  not  better  that  many  criminals  should 
escape,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  legal  provisions,  than  that  one 
innocent  person  should  suffer  P  Shall  we  conclude,  however, 
that  the  object  is  defeated  ?  No  :  for  notwithstanding  its  un- 
avoidable defects,  this  mode  of  control  may  answer  all  its  end 
in  the  divine  economy,  so  long  as  the  constituted  authorities 
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do  honour  to  their  functions ;  and  if,  by  the  prevalence  of 
moral  evil,  **  the  foundations  of  the  earth^^  shall  themselves  he 
displacedy  OoA.  has  a  most  effectual  scheme  for  re-establishing 
the  fabric, — in  the  reign  of  Messiah.  To  evince  the  necessity 
of  resorting  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  permit  some  previous 
derangement,  fevourable  of  course  to  human  crimes ;  and  unless 
that  necessity  were  evinced,  how  greatly  might  the  glory  of  the 
Deity  be  obscured !  *^  the  gods,^  who  are  only  ^^  the  children 
of  the  Highest,**^  might  be  deemed  sufficient  of  themselves  for 
the  mighty  work  of  ^^  bearing  up  the  pillars  of  the  world,^ — a 

nof  human  invention  might  seem  to  be  adequate  to  all 
^  rposes  of  comfortable  existence,  and  thus  the  idea  of 
supreme  control  be  lost  in  the  efficacy  of  merely  subordinate 
means ;  or  should  this  not  be  the  case,  still  the  control  of  God, 
absolutely  considered,  that  is,  without  relation  to  a  Mediator 
and  some  ulterior  gracious  purpose,  would  seem  to  befiriend  the 
human  race,  and  to  provide  tor  their  happiness,  contrary  to  its 
leal  character  and  necessary  tendency. 

2.  As  the  Deity,  in  establishing  a  system  of  forbearance,  had 
a  grand  purpose  in  view,  the  moral  restoration  of  millions,  place 
must  be  given  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  and  this 
is  plainly  incompatible  with  the  personal  and  ever  speedy  exe- 
cution of  judgment  on  flagrant  transgressors.  The  triumph  of 
grace,  which  is  most  conspicuous  and  illustrious  in  the  conver- 
lion  of  such  transgressors,  would  be  entirely  precluded  ;  their 
posterity,  too,  could  never  fall  under  its  influence ;  and  either 
tlie  human  race  would  be  greatly  reduced,  if  not  extirpated,  or 
virtue  and  religion  being  wholly  confined  to  one  class,  and  de^ 
scending  among  them  from  one  generation  to  another,  might 
seem  to  run  in  the  blood,  or  be  the  effect  of  mere  physical  con- 
stitution. It  will  therefore  be  enough  for  the  present  vindi- 
cation of  the  Deity,  if  he  interpose  occasionally  by  his  judg- 
ments to  testify  his  displeasure  at  the  crimes  which  militate 
against  the  very  state  of  forbearance  itself,  and  if,  after  having 
rendered  the  prevalence  of  moral  evil  properly  subservient  to  his 
grand  purpose,  he  at  <me  time  or  another  beifore  the  conclusion 
of  the  present  constitution  of  things,  testify  his  indignation 
against  the  public  systems  of  corruption  which  have  arisen  in 
the  world.  This  we  find  is  in  fact  the  plan  of  his  procedure. 
Crimes  which  militate  against  the  very  existence  of  a  state  of 
forbearance  by  tending  to  destroy  the  human  race,  have  been 
stigmatized  by  awful  signs  of  his  wrath,  as  soon  as  they  made 
their  appearance,  such  as  murder,  in  the  case  of  Cain,  on  whom 
the  Lof  a  set  a  mark,  and  unnatural  lusts,  in  that  of  the  cities 
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of  the  plain,  given  up  to  the  vengeance  of  fire.  The  crimes 
are  left  under  the  stigma  once  set  upon  them  for  the  admo- 
nition of  the  t^orld,  because  the  Deity  could  not  be  always 
interposing  by  similar  judgments  to  Suppress  them.  The  same 
view  may  be  taken  of  the  flood ;  "  there  were  giants  in  the 
earth,"^  lawless  opprlsssors,  the  tyranny  of  the  strong  over  the 
weak  had  gained  the  ascendency.  In  general,  all  the  great 
judgments  of  J)[ihovah  may  be  said  to  oe  directed  against  a 
state  of  things  which,  if  allowed  to  prevail,  would  of  itself  put 
an  end  to  forbearance,  and  the  benignant  purposes  he  has  in 
view  by  it.  At  the  same  time,  both  the  mode  of  inflicting 
judgments,  and  the  periods  for  which  they  are  reserved,  will  be 
found  to  be  admirably  adjusted  to  these  purposes  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  plan  of  tnuteph.  When  the  wicked,  sUch  as  Jero- 
boam, many  of  the  kings  even  bf  Judah,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and 
others,  are  spared,  it  is  always  for  some  end  of  conspicuous  im- 
portance in  that  plan.  And  then,  though  the  personal  trans- 
gressors may  escape,  the  crimes  are  not  overlooked,  ev^n  in 
iregard  to  the  vindication  proper  in  the  present  state,  since, 
according  to  Scripture,  the  judgment,  sooner  or  later,  descends 
on  their  posterity.  But  since  this  last  solution  of  the  (Hfficulty 
seems  itself  to  be  very  objectionable,  let  us  inquire, 

3.  Into  the  equity  of  the  divine  procedure  in  visiting  the 
iniquities  of  fathers  on  their  children.  In  general  the  Scrip- 
tures are  consistent,  while  they  affirm  that  "  all  have  sinned,^ 
so  that  the  Deity  is  not  to  be  viewed,  in  any  instance,  as 
punishing  those  who  are  entirely  innocent.  But  it  is  alleged, 
♦'  they  are  innocent  of  the  crimes  for  which  they  suffer.  The 
fathers  have  sinned,  and  the  children  bear  their  iniquity ;  the 
fathers  have  eaten  the  sour  grape,  and  the  children'*s  teeth  are 
«et  on  edge.*" 

Let  us  suppose  them  innocent  in  the  sense  stated,  may  not  the 
fathers  themselves  be  punished  while  they  live,  by  either  behold- 
ing or  foreseeing  the  unhappiness  of  their  children  ?  If  they  be- 
hold it,  the  blessing  of  *'  seeing  their  children's  children*"  is 
converted  into  a  curse,  since  they  are  only  preserved  in  life  to  sec 
their  sin  visited  upon  them  in  the  sufferings  of  their  beloved 
offspring.  "  God  layeth  up  iniquity  for  his  children  :  he  re- 
wardeth  him,  and  he  shall  know  it.  His  eyes  shall  see  his  de- 
struction, (perhaps  in  the  eventual  cutting  off  of  his  ^eed,)  he 
shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty.*"  Job  xxi.  19>  20. 
Does  there  not  seem  to  be  a  manifest  reference  to  this  in  the 
second  commandment,  where  God  specifies  ^^  the  third  and 
fourth  generations*^  the  utmost  that  any  individual  can  expect 
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to  see,  and  which,  if  he  shall  live  to  behold,  he  shall  still  find 
the  objects  of  this  visitation  ?  Let  it  be  remembered  that  a 
parent  may  be  punished  by  the  death  of  his  children  (as  David 
was),  while  the  children  themselves  are  saved  with  an  everlast- 
ing salvation.*  But  is  not  the  case  much  the  same,  if  the 
parent  shall  be  certainly  assured  of  the  unhappiness  entailed 
on  his  posterity  by  his  sm,  though  he  cannot  live  to  witness  it  ? 
Ham  must  have  suffered,  by  hearing  the  curse  denounced  upon 
Canaan,  and  foreseeing  the  vast  distinction  to  be  made,  in  future 
dispensations,  between  his  posterity  and  those  of  Shem,  and 
even  of  Japheth.  In  aU  such  cases,  are  not  the  means  resorted 
to  for  maintaining  the  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  the 
strongest  that  can  well  be  conceived, — strikingly  expressive  of 
his  hatred  of  sin,  and  calculated  to  take  the  most  powerful  hold 
of  responsible  beings  ?  He  addresses  himself  to  the  storge  of 
natural  affection,  the  love  which  parents  bear  to  their  children ; 
he  *^  shews  the  parents,  that,  according  to  the  secret  order  of 
his  judgments,  he  continues  their  rewards  or  punishments  after 
their  death,  and  holds  them  in  submission  to  his  laws  by  their 
dearest  tie,  the  tie  which  binds  them  to  their  children.'"-}*  Does 
it  not  afford  also  an  admirable  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
his  hatred  of  the  deeds  committed,  even  when  the  transgressors 
may  themselves  be  the  objects  of  his  love,  or  may  have  averted 
the  judgment  by  penitence,  and  when  other  considerations 
(such  as  preserving  the  throne  in  the  house  of  David)  greatly 
subservient  to  his  grand  purpose,  may  interfere?  1  Kings  xi. 
11,  12.     Is.  xxxix.  7*  8*     1  Sam.  iii.  14. 

But  most  commonly  the  posterity  on  whom  the  punishment 
devolves,  are  not  innocent.  They  are  justifying  the  iniquities 
of  their  fathers,  by  not  deploring  them, — by  prosecuting  the 
same  or  similar  courses, — and  thus  by  abusing  the  scope  given 
for  repentance.  And  although  men  may  suppose,  that  when 
God  forbears,  he  has  taken  no  notice  of  the  sins  committed,  or 
in  effect  forgotten  them,  nay,  the  rather  on  these  very  accounts, 
he  will  eventually  shew  that  they  have  been  accurately  ob- 
served, that  they  have  been  accumulating,  that  rising  up  be- 
fore him,  in  a  course  of  aggravated  obduracy  under  his  mercies, 
they  have  been  treasuring  up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath, 
"  Behold,  ye  are  risen  up  in  your  fathers^  stead,  an  increase  of 
sinful  men,  to  augment  yet  the  fierce  anger  of  the  Lord  against 
Israel.'"     Num.  xxxii.  14.     Again,  ^<  Even  from  the  days  of 

*  See  otber  example^  I  Sam.  iii.  12,  ]^,     Num.  xlv.  32,  33. 
t  Boltiiet*«  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  2.  §  4. 

p 
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your  fathers,  ye  are  gone  away  from  mine  ordinances.^  MaL  « 
lii.  J,  The  Jews  of  old  time  killed  the  prophets,  their  po&— 
terity  followed  in  the  same  track,  they  became  worse  than  tiieir 
ancestors,  they  were  ^^  the  murderers  of  the  Holy  and  Just 
One.**^  It  only  remained  for  them  to  reject  the  offer  of  pardon 
for  this  crime ;  fiirthcr  their  iniquity  could  not  proceed ;  the 
cup  was  iiill,  and  vengeance  must  ensue.  Like  a  debt  descend- 
ing to  posterity,  guilt  may  be  greatly  accumulated  by  succes- 
sive additions,  till  payment  must  be  demanded.  Now  if  Ood 
observe  the  proper  time  of  exacting  this,  if  he  do  not  sufier  the 
only  fit  or  possible  opportunity  of  glorifjring  his  holiness  and 
justice  to  pass,  and  if  the  judgment  be  visibly  proportioned  to 
the  previously  accumulated  guilt,  then  he  does  enough  for 
his  own  vindication  under  the  present  constitution  of  things. 
He  proceeds  upon  two  obvious  principles, — 1.  That  nations  or 
communities  are  permanent  bodies,  susceptible  of  a  certain 
moral  cast,  thougn  their  members  be  constantly  changing ; 
2d,  That  owing  to  the  relations  of  communities  and  empires  to 
one  another,  and  to  the  different  departments  of  his  plan, 
human  society  &lls  under  the  idea  of  a  permanent  body, 
through  which  some  particular  kinds  of  ^dt  may  descend, 
though  the  direction  may  be  frequently  dianged  in  its  pro- 
gress.— ^Then  he  recognises,  and  makes  visible  by  the  manner 
of  his  judgments,  the  unity  of  a  cause j  or  of  some  great  concern, 
which  he  undertakes  to  plead, — say  the  cause  of  pure  religion, 
or  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  infractions  upon  whicn  he 
will  trace  through  all  their  ramifications  up  to  the  proper 
season  of  vengeance.  ^^  Upon  you,*"  said  our  Lord  to  the 
Jews,  <^  shall  come  all  the  righteous  blood  shed  upon  the 
earth  from  the  blood  of  Abel  to  the  blood  of  Zacharias.  This 
was  the  blood  of  martyrs  in  a  cause  ever  the  same,  though  it 
had  repeatedly  changed  its  aspect.  Take  the  Roman  empire 
for  another  example.  It  was  first  heathen^  and  in  this  state 
debased  by  ambition  and  ferocity  prior  to  the  coming  of  Christ ; 
the  same  spirit  was  displayed  in  the  cruelties  exercised  on  tlie 
Jews,  and  in  the  persecution  of  the  primitive  Christians ;  it 
then  became  Christian  itself,  but  soon  degenerated,  under  the 
influence  of  the  Mystery  of  iniquity,  into  a  scene  of  still  more 
aggravated  persecution.  The  prevalent  species  of  moral  evil 
was  the  same,  hostility  to  the  liberties  of  mankind,  darkened 
at  length  into  hostility  to  revealed  religion,  first  in  the  Jewish 
system,  and  then  in  Christianity  itself.  The  empire,  through- 
out all  its  changes,  and  even  when  divided  into  ten  kingdoms, 
is  still  considered  as  the  same.     Now  it  belonged  to  God's 
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plan,  that  moral  evil  of  the  species  referred  to  should  run  the 

utmost  length  of  its  course  in  this  empire,  accomplishing  in 

the  mean  time  various  purposes  of  trial,  correction,  attestation 

of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  &c. ;  but  while  this  species  of  evil, 

98  the  fruit  of  human  depravity,  and  an  engine  of  Satan,  who 

apheld  his  dominion  by  uie  extensive  influence  of  the  Roman 

power,  had  been  all  along  opposed  to  the  happiness  of  mankind 

and  the  grand  purpose  of  moral  restoration,  it  also  belonged  to 

the  divine  plan,  that  it  should  not  be  overlooked  or  forgotten, 

in  any  of  the  baleful  and  obstructive  forms  in  which  it  had 

r»red.  The  Deity  is,  accordingly,  represented  as  marking 
oppressed  state  of  the  world,  particularly  within  the  sphere 
of  the  fourth  monarchy  prior  to  the  coming  of  Messiah,  Ps. 
Ixxxii. ;  as  recording  the  cruelties  exercised  on  the  Jews  by  the 
Roman  power,  even  when  employed  as  the  instrument  of  Mes- 
siah'*s  vengeance,  Zech.  xiv.  1 — 3  ;  as  carefully  observing  the 
persecution  of  the  primitive  Christians  which  succeeded.  Rev. 
ii.  10. ;  as  listening  to  the  cry  of  the  blood  which  even  then 
seemed  to  demand  the  sera  of  retribution,  but  desiring  '<  the 
aolils  under  the  altar^  to  rest  for  a  season,  till  ^<  their  brethren 
that  should  be  killed  as  they  were  should  be  fulfilled,'^  that  is, 
till  the  evil  should  have  risen  to  its  acme,  and  developed  all  its 
malignity  under  the  last  form  of  antichristian  persecution, 
Rev.  vi.  11.  This  done,  and  the  period  defined  in  prophecy 
elapsed,  he  comes  forth  in  the  long  accumulated  vengeance 
to  put  down  the  Mystery  of  iniquity,  and  to  terminate  what  is 
emphatically  styled  ^<  the  mystery  of  Ood^^  in  permitting  it 
so  long  to  exist.  Rev.  x.  6,  7*  Then  is  the  wrath  of  the 
nations,  the  harvest  and  vintage  of  the  earth,  the  great  battle 
of  God  Almighty,  ^<  the  last  plagues  in  which  his  wrath  is 
filled  up.""  Rev.  xi.  15,  18 ;  xiv.  14—20.  xvi.  Babylon 
falls ;  and  by  a  strange  form  of  expression,  as  if  Ood  had  even 
recognised  the  relation  of  the  fourth  to  the  preceding  monarchies 
and  their  origin,  or  had  traced  the  evil  from  the  first  mighty 

nt,  the  founder  of  Nineveh,  it  is  said,  ^^  in  her  was  found 
lood  of  saints,  and  of  martyrs,  and  of  all  that  were  slain 
upon  the  earth!^  Rev.  xviii.  The  triumph  consists,  not  only 
in  rendering  the  evil  while  it  lasted  subservient  in  its  various 
fcmns  to  his  own  purposes,  but  in  displaying  at  length  his 
great  abhorrence  of  it  by  a  duly  proportioned  measure  of  wrath, 
ra  putting  it  down,  and  causing  it  to  give  place  to  the  moral 
renovation  of  the  world.  That  the  relation  of  this  triumph  to 
religion  and  the  grand  purpose  of  heaven,  may  be  evident,  it 
is  a  part  of  the  effective  scheme  of  government  intrusted  to 
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Messiah ;  and  is  therefore  represented  as  conducted  by  him  9 
Rev.  xix.,  and  as  receiving  its  consummation,  under  the  present 
constitution  of  things,  in  the  millennial  state  of  his  kingdom, 
Rev.  XX. 

4.  While  such  are  the  discoveries  by  which  the  holy  Scrip- 
tures would  dissolve  our  suspicion  of  a  deformed  irregularity  in 
the  general  process  of  divine  government,  the  same  sacred 
fountains  of  light  shew  us  upon  what  basis  all  this  temporary 
process  is  justified,  and  how  the  honours  of  divine  equity  are 
fully  sustained  even  with  regard  to  individuals^  who  must  often 
escape  the  retribution  of  their  deeds  on  earth,  either  through 
the  msufficiency  of  human  institutions,  or  the  long  suspension 
of  judgments.  This  they  do  by  disclosing  a  future  state, — 
a  state  in  which  these  individuals,  and  all  mankind,  shall  be 
judged  and  rewarded  according  to  the  part  they  have  acted  on 
the  stage  of  time.  "  After  death,  the  judgment.""  The  wicked 
go  "  to  their  own  place ;""  "in  hell  they  lift  up  their  eyes.^ 
And  again,  "  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  shall 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,*"  by  him  to  whom  the  present 
effective  administration  is  committed.  In  the  progress  of  that 
administration  he  is  coming, — advancing  to  the  grand  univer- 
sal assize.  This  none  can  escape.  Whatever  be  said  of  par- 
ticular periods  in  the  previous  economy,  all,  without  exception, 
must  have  their  share  in  its  consummation.  "  Behold  he 
Cometh  with  clouds,  and  every  eye  shall  see  him.  We  must 
all  appear  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ.'" — Then  "  shall 
ye  distinguish  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked ;  then 
shall  ye  go  forth  and  look  on  the  carcasses  of  the  men  that  have 
transgressed  against  me.*" — Are  they  buried  in  the  second 
death  ?  "  their  worm  dieth  not  ;*"  are  they  consumed  ?  "  the 
fire""  of  their  funeral  pile  "  shall  not  be  quenched."*" — But 
then  shall  "  the  righteous  shine  as  the  sun  in  the  firmament, 
and  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever.*"  Acts  xvii.  31.  Matt. 
XXV.  31 — 4f6.     Rev.  xx.  11 — 15. 

HosEA  xiv.  9- 

"  Who  is  wise,  he  shall  understand  these  things  ?  prudent, 
and  he  shall  know  them  ?  for  the  ways  of  the  Lord  are  right, 
and  the  just  shall  walk  i^  them :  but  the  transgressors  shall 
fall  therein."" 
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SECT.  IIL 


SKETCH  FROM  BEVELATION  OP  THE. DIVINE  PURPOSE 

AND  FLAN. 


It  is  reasonable  to  think,  that  besides  the  common  purpose  of 
manifesting  the  divine  power,  wisdom  and  goodness,  some  spe- 
cial object  was  proposed  by  the  Deity  in  the  formation  of  each 
world  throughout  all  the  planetary  systems  of  the  universe, 
and  that  he  has  thus  diversified  beyond  all  conception  the  dis- 
plays of  his  glory  and  the  forms  of  his  government. 

The  particular  objects  contemplated  m  the  formation  of  the 
several  worlds  might  be  indicate  by  the  physical  structure  of 
each,  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  its  inhabitants  as  to  bodily 
frame  and  intellectual  powers,  or  by  other  singularities  of  whicn 
we  can  form  no  idea.  But  it  is  surely  not  unreasonable  ^o 
suppose,  that,  among  all  the  diversity  of  objects,  there  might 
be  at  least  one,  so  peculiar,  so  supernatural,  intentionally  so 
much  beyond  the  sphere  of  other  disclosures  of  the  divine  glory 
and  government,  that  it  could  neither  be  known  nor  fitly  ac- 
complished in  all  its  extent,  without  an  immediate  revelation 
from  the  Deity.  Now,  that  this  is  the  case  with  regard  to  our 
world  and  the  discriminative  purpose  for  which  it  was  originally 
intended,  both  the  strange  aspect  of  things,  and  the  existence 
of  an  explanatory  revelation  supported  by  appropriate  evidence, 
sufficiently  attest. 

The  Holy  Scriptures  give  no  information  concerning  the 
special  purposes  of  other  parts  of  the  universe.  They  only 
affirm  tnat  there  is  one  God,  the  author  of  every  thing  that 
existB  beside  himself;  that  for  his  pleasure  all  things  are  and 
were  created ;  and  that,  both  as  the  First  Cause  and  the  Last 
£nd,  he  is  glorified  by  all  his  works.  It  vras  to  be  expected, 
indeed,  that  the  Scriptures  would  treat  specially  of  our  own 
world,  and  be  occupied  with  those  subjects  the  supernatural 
cbaxader  of  which  had  rendered  revelation  necessary.     They 
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profSsss  to  disclose  so  much  of  the  purpose  of  God  and  the  plan 
of  its  execution,  as  may  be  profitable  to  us  in  the  present  very 
limited  state  of  our  faculties. 

The  following  sketch  is  presented  to  the  sceptic,  without  re- 
ference at  first  hand  to  its  sacred  original,  simply  as  showing 
him  the  possibility  of  reconciling  facts  and  appearances  in  the 
present  constitution  of  things,  with  the  existence  and  govern- 
ment of  a  Deity,  apprising  him  at  the  same  time  of  the  diffi- 
culties which  may  be  expected  to  occur  in  the  singular  arrange- 
ments of  such  a  constitution,  and  the  complicated  relations  of 
its  several  parts,  or  of  the  several  events  which  each  part  dther 

Eresupposes  or  requires.  The  Christian  will  regard  it  as  of 
igher  authority  and  greater  utility.  The  former  may  perceive 
from  it  that  both  the  purpose  and  the  plan  are  sufficiently 
worthy  of  a  God,  that  they  are  even  such  as  no  being  but  m 
God  could  either  devise  or  superintend.  The  latter^  already 
convinced  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  may  find  in  the  expansion 
of  his  views  still  more  stable  rest  to  his  soul. 

In  the  sketch  we  merely  collect  and  arrange  the  views  which 
have  been  rising  before  us,  as  agreeable  to  reason  and  sanctioned 
by  Scripture,  in  the  preceding  solution  of  difficulties ;  and  to 
this  arranged  outline  we  app^  finally,  as  the  true  Font  j'o/n- 
tionum  with  regard  to  all  difficulties,  however  impracticable  it 
may  be  to  show  its  application  to  every  particular  oecunenee. 

OBJINP  PUBPOSB. 

Among  all  the  diversity  of  possible  designs,  our  world  seems 
to  have  been  either  formed,  or  selected,  for  being  the  scene  of 
^  Triumph  over  Moral  Evil. 

Such  a  triumph  might  consist,  not  only  in  showing  that 
moral  evil  or  sin  may  be  permitted  to  display  itself  amonr  ra- 
tional beings,  without  implicating  the  Deity,  but  especialfy,-— 
First,  in  evincing  the  superiority  of  the  divine  government  to 
that  species  of  evil,  though  allowed  to  operate  and  display  its 
malignity  in  every  possible  form,  during  a  long  period  of  for- 
bearance ; — Secondly,  in  inflicting  such  punishment  as  might 
demonstrate  the  divme  opposition  to  moral  evil,  or  glorify  the 
justice  and  holiness  of  the  Deity,  either  on  the  guuty  them- 
selves, both  during  the  period  of  forbearance  and  at  its  ecwdiu- 
Sion,  or  on  one  substituted  in  their  stead,  whose  character  should 
render  the  demonstration  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  con- 
ceive ; — Thirdly,  in  rescuing  a  vast  multitude  entirdy  fiom 
the  power  of  moral  evil^  even  after  it  had  establiah^I  its  dsmi- 
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nion  over  them,  freeing  them  eventually  from  every  vestige  of 
a  &llen  state,  and  exalting  them  to  higher  honours  and  felicity 
than  could  have  been  otherwise  attained.  In  these  subjects  of 
redemption  would  be  exemplified  complete  victory  over  sin 
and  death,  and  him  that  hath  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the 
devil.  And  in  all  the  ways  we  have  mentioned,  would  the 
very  existence  and  prevalence  of  moral  evil  be  rendered  subser- 
vient to  m  manifestation  of  the  glories  of  the  Deity,  for  which 
obviously  no  place  could  have  been  found  in  the  works  of  Na- 
ture, or  any  ordinary  course  of  Providence. 

Now,  what  we  have  supposed  as  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
triumph  over  moral  evil,  is  pressed  upon  our  minds  by  the 
whole  tenor  of  Scripture  as  the  actually  intended  form  of  divine 
manifisstation  in  our  world.  This,  we  apprehend,  will  be  ad- 
mitted by  every  candid  inquirer.*  The  purpose  is  revealed  to 
us  chiefly  in  the  details  of  its  appropriate  plan  of  execution. 
But  these  present  the  following  things,  as  constituting  the 
peculiar  or  discriminative  form  of  divine  manifestation  in  our 
world  ;  and  they  are  obviously  things  for  which  such  a  purpose 
alone  could  provide,  but  at  the  same  time  all-worthy  of  Ood, 
and  sufficient  to  justify  both  the  purpose,  and  all  that  has  been 
done,  or  may  yet  be  done,  in  the  execution  of  its  appropriate 
plan. 

1.  A  new  and  most  effisctive  illustration  of  the  Moral  At- 
tributes of  God,  by  the  existence  of  their  opposite.  Moral  Evil 
or  sin, — the  contrast  with  which,  at  once  renders  them  more 
definite,  under  the  ideas  of  holiness,  justice,  goodness,  truth, 
be,  and  places  their  excellence  in  a  most  forcible  light  before 
the  minds  of  all  the  rational  beings  to  whom  the  illustration 
either  already  is,  or  may  yet  be  made  known. 

2.  An  impressive  demonstration  of  the  awful  Majesty  of 
God,  the  sanctity  of  his  legislative  authority,  and  the  incon- 
seivaUe  respect  he  has  to  his  own  nature  and  rights,  by  the 

*  There  baa,  indeed,  been  a  controversy  with  regard  to  two  achemea  known 
to  theologiana  by  the  naoiea  of  supralapsarianism  and  aublapsarianiani.  But 
if  each  acheme  had  been  properly  stateid  and  temperately  considered,  the  one 
migfat  have  been  found  to  be  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  other.  By  oppos- 
^m%  the  letter  to  the  former,  we  greatly  embarrass  the  solution  of  the  difficulty 
ftgartJBg  the  permission  of  sin,  and  most  disadvantageously  limit  our  view  of 
the  divine  purpose  in  other  respects.  If  the  author  be  deemed  supralapsariant 
ia  eonneeting  salvation  with  a  triumph  over  moral  evil  as  the  originid  purpose 
af  tiM  Deity,  to  which  the  covenant  of  works  was  subordinate,  be  is  at  the 
asaae  tUoe  aublapaarian  in  the  proper  application  of  the  term,  aince  he  regards 
tka  covenant  of  grace,  strictly  taken,  aa  founded  on  the  presupposed  breach  of 
titt  eoveoant  of  works,  and  uerefore  posterior  in  the  ocdec  of  nature  or  of 

though  confewedly  prior  in  esistenee. 
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vaarious  forms  in  which  sin  is  punished, — ^wheth^  bjr  inflicting 
the  penalty  on  a  substitute  capable  of  making  complete  satis- 
faction, or  by  sacrificing  the  temporal  and  eternal  happiness  of 
the  offenders  themselves,  and  even  subjecting  the  rest  of  the 
creation  to  vanity  and  bondage  on  their  account. 

3.  Satisfactory  evidence  that  rational  beings  are  accountable 
to  God  their  Creator,  though  not  formed  in  a  state  of  maturity; 
For  this  evidence  provision  was  made  in  the  preparatory  con- 
stitution, that  transaction  in  which  the  first  pair  were  assumed 
as  the  representatives  of  their  posterity.     Both  by  the  fact  of 
such  a  transaction,  and  by  the  consequences  of  its  violation, 
the  responsibility  of  the  human  race  even  in  infancy,  before 
their  faculties  are  so  unfolded  that  they  can  act  for  themselves, 
nay,  firom  the  first  moment  of  conception,  is  fully  ascertained. 
The  evidence  appears  in  the  sufferings  and  death  of  infants,  in 
the  concern  required  to  be  shown  about  their  salvation,  in 
the  bearing  of  the  institution  of  baptism  on  their  fallen  condi- 
tion, and  in  other  indications  of  their  relation  to  the  law,  their 
susceptibility  of  guilt,  and  their  subjection  to  punishment. 

4.  Proof  of  the  tendency  of  sin  to  ruin  its  subjects  irretriev- 
ably,— the  very  domination  of  moral  evil,  whidi  renders  the 
case  hopeless  as  to  all  their  efforts,  being  a  part  of  the  curse  to 
which  they  are  judicially  consigned. 

5.  Proof  of  the  power  of  God  to  devise  and  execute,  what 
might  of  course  have  appeared  to  be  absolutely  impracticable, 
— a  release  from  that  domination,  and  a  moral  regeneration  of 
the  lapsed. 

6.  Decisive  evidence  of  his  Absolute  Liberty,  in  choosing 
the  subjects  of  this  restoration,  by  fixing  on  such  as  he 
pleased  of  the  human  race,  and  leaving  fallen  angels  to  their 
doom. 

7.  A  display  of  his  benignity  and  power  in  establishing  a 
more  direct,  interesting,  and  effective  mode  of  communication 
with  his  creatures,  than  the  Works  of  Nature, — ^by  giving  a 
revelation  from  heaven,  and  through  the  medium  of  this  reve- 
lation, and  the  ordinances  sanctioned  by  it,  maintaining  a  super- 
natural intercourse  with  them. 

8.  Additional  and  most  satisfactory  evidence,  in  miracles 
and  prophecy,  both  of  his  Being,  and  of  his  Supreme  control 
over  the  laws  of  nature  and  the  actions  of  free-agents. 

9.  A  full  disclosure  of  the  Trinity  of  Persons  in  the  One 
Godhead,  by  a  peculiar  and  wonderful  economy,  which  clearly 
ascertains  their  distinct  subsistence,  the  order  of  their  opera- 
tion, and  the  personal  properties  of  each) — for  such  is  the  eoo- 
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nomy  of  the  plan  for*  executing  the  great  Purpose  in  Redemp- 
tion. There,  without  derogating  from  their  permanent  equa- 
lity, the  order  founded  in  their  high  and  mysterious  relations 
to  one  another  is  followed,  and  a  distinct  province  is  assumed 
by  each,  corresponding  to  the  several  objects  embraced  in  this 
department  of  the  Purpose. 

10.  A  singular  glorification  of  these  Persons  by  one  another, 
in  consequence  of  the  economical  characters  assumed,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  new  sphere  opened  for  each,  in  his  own  pecu- 
liar place,  displaying  the  common  perfections  of  Deity.  The 
Son  glorifies  the  Father  in  accomplishing  the  work  given  him 
to  do.  The  Father  glorifies  the  Son,  in  confernng  upon  him 
as  the  Mediator  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  sanc- 
tioning all  his  official  administration.  The  Spirit  too  is  said 
to  glorify  the  Son  by  taking  of  the  things  that  are  his,  and 
showing  them  to  men ;  while  by  this,  whether  it  refers  to  reve- 
lation or  spiritual  illumination,  he  is  himself  glorified  as  that 
Spirit  who  "  searcheth  all  things,  yea,  and  the  deep  things  of 
fiod." 

11.  A  peculiar  connexion  of  the  Deity  with  his  Works,  by 
the  incarnation  of  one  divine  Person,  and  by  the  mystic  inha- 
bitation of  another  in  those  who  are  redeemed, — both  of  these 
surpassing  any  connexion  which  naturally  exists,  or  is  other- 
wise passible,  as  far  as  we  can  conceive. 

12.  A  varied  and  most  illustrious  display  of  the  Divine 
Perfections  in  their  full  compass  and  harmony,  for  which  nei- 
ther the  works  of  nature  nor  the  government  of  innocent 
beings  could  furnish  a  fit  opportunity,  we  may  add,  not  even 
the  gavemment  of  fallen  beings,  supposing  the  existence  of  sin 
without  a  scheme  of  recovery. 

13.  A  vast  sphere  for  Divine  Operation  in  many  and  ex- 
ceedingly diversified  forms,  for  which  there  had  otherwise  been 
no  place, — ^in  controlling,  for  example,  the  evil  passions  and 
corrupt  propensities  of  the  fallen, — m  upholding  the  pillars  of 
society,  and  steadily  prosecuting  the  predetermined  course  of 
events,  amidst  all  the  disorder,  real  or  apparent,  which  sin  has 
occasioned, — in  superintending  and  directing  to  the  proper  ends 
a  system  of  things  obviously  far  more  complicated  tnan  that  of 
nature, — ^in  rendering  physical  evil,  contrary  to  its  original 
character  and  natural  tendency,  subservient  to  good, — ^in  pro- 
ducing moral  restoration, — in  gradually  efiecting  a  restitution 
of  all  things  fi'om  their  present  unnatural  state  occasioned  by 
mond  derangement,— in  *^  creating  a  new  heavens  and  earth.^^ 

14.  A  new  sphere  also,  for  the  demonstration  of  religious 
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principle  in  a  variety  of  ways  eminently  gimrifyinff  to  God, 
which  otherwise  could  have  had  no  place, — as  in  the  faith  of  ^ 
the  gospel  and  all  that  it  implies, — in  contrition  and  contend- 
ing agamst  sin, — in  resisting  temptations, — ^in  acting  a  worAy 
put  as  members  of  the  church, — in  patiently  enduring  afflic« 
tions,  &c. 

Lastly,  such  a  demonstration  of  the  value  of  happiness,  bodi 
by  its  loss  and  by  the  method  of  its  recovery,  as  evinces  the 
truth  and  extent  of  the  divine  benignity  in  bestowing  it,  and 
cannot  fail  to  augment  the  gratitude  and  praise  of  mil  who 
^*oy  it, — not  of  the  redeemed  only,  but  of  angels  too,  and 
it  may  be  of  all  other  good  and  holy  beings  throughout  the 
universe. 

If  such  would  be  the  results  of  the  purpose  we  have  stated 
when  contemplated  by  reason,  and  if,  according  to  Scripture, 
all  these  things  really  belong  to  the  scheme  of  divine  adminis- 
tration in  our  world,  then  we  may  be  assured  that  the  discri- 
minative purpose,  for  the  execution  of  which  our  world  was 
selected  as  the  scene,  was  a  triumph  over  moral  evil  in  all  the 
forms  in  which  such  a  triumph  can  be  accomplished,  and  that 
this  purpose  was  in  every  respect  worthy  of  God,  as  calculated 
to  bring  forward  a  singular  manifestation  of  his  glory.  Yet  it 
is  to  the  plan  absolutely  requisite  for  executing  such  a  purpose, 
that  all  the  difficulties  attach,  which  superficial  thinkers  are 
wont  to  allege  as  arguments  against  the  Being  or  Providence 
of  God. 

THE  PLAN  OF  EXECUTION. 

This,  as  imfolded  in  Scripture,  evidently  consists  of  two 
departments,  the  one  General,  the  other  Special. 

I.  The  General  Department,  comprises, 

1 .  The  permission  of  the  existence  and  operation  of  Morsl 
Evil  among  the  creatures  susceptible  of  it ; — first,  among 
those  of  the  highest  order,  the  proof  of  whose  fallibility  de- 
termines that  of  all  others  ; — next,  among  the  human  race,  by 
the  violation  of  a  peculiar  federal  constitution,  most  wisely 
and  benignly  accommodated  to  their  state  of  probation,  and  at 
the  same  time  calculated  to  justify  the  Deity  in  subjecting 
them  all  to  the  domination  of  sin. 

2.  A  System  of  Forbearance, — to  afibrd  full  scope  for  a  de- 
monstration of  the  nature  and  efiects  of  Moral  Evil  amoi^  aU 
ahe  beings  infected  with  it ; — this  system  of  proceduxe^  to  be 
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extended  to  the  first  4irder  of  fallen  beings  only  so  far  as  r^ards 
alkuwed  activity  in  war&re  against  the  Most  High,  and  their 
acting  as  executioners  of  divine  wrath  on  those  deluded  by 
them ;  but  among  the  second  order  of  fallen  beings,  to  be  sub- 
•ervient  to  the  special  department  of  the  plan,  at  once  providr 
ing  for  the  salvation  of  a  vast  multitude,  and  for  other  objects 
pertaining  to  the  intended  triumph. 

3.  The  existence  and  infliction  of  Physical  Evil  in  all  its 
diversity  of  fixrms,— both  during  the  period  of  Forbearance, 
fiir  the  purpose  of  proving  the  permanency  of  the  divine  go- 
vernment,— and  aner  the  close  of  that  period,  for  the  purpose 
of  foU  vindication,  in  the  etemd  punishment  of  all  incorrigible 
beings. 

4.  A  glorious  Scheme  of  Recovery  and  Restitution,— -to  be 
aeeomplished  according  to  what  we  have  denominated, 

II.  The  Special  Department  of  the  Plan. 

The  designed  Triumph  over  Moral  Evil  and  all  its  effects  in 
obscuring  the  glory  of  God,  was  to  be  effected  by  a  fit  Person, 
primarily  appomted  to  save,  or  deliver  entirely  irom  this  species 
of  evil  and  all  its  consequences  a  vast  multitude  of  the  human 
raoe,-— but  also,  and  even  in  order  to  this,  invested  with  powers 
of  general  administration,  sufficient  for  effecting  the  proper 
restitution  of  all  things. 

This  part  of  the  plan,  therefore,  comprehends  the  arrange- 
ments on  both  these  heads,  all  that  relates  to  Salvation,  and  to 
the  process  and  results  of  General  Administration. 

Salvation  holds  the  primary  place,  as  in  it  the  Triumph 
sf  the  Deity  is  most  completely  exemplified. 

It  consists  in  liberation,  1st,  from  guilt  by  pardon  ;  2d,  firom 
the  domination,  or  what  the  Scriptures  denominate  *^  the  reign *" 
of  sin,  by  moral  regeneration ;  3d,  from  the  very  existence  of 
sin,  at  death ;  and  4th,  from  all  the  consequences,  signs  or 
memorials  of  it,  in  a  blessed  resurrection  and  a  state  of  full 
and  final  glorification. 

As  m  deliverance  from  guilty  it  depends,  in  the  divine  plan, 
on  m  true  and  proper  atonement  for  sin ;  in  all  the  other  re- 
wptctB  it  is  efiected  by  the  operation  of  supernatural  influence 
on  the  subjects  themselves. 

In  cnder  to  Atonement,  and  the  establishment  in  general 
of  worthy  grounds  of  Salvation,  the  incarnation,  obedience,  and 
wflhrings  of  a  divine  Person  were  requisite.     The  Son^  the 
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ultimate  restitutioii  of  all  things,  the  divine  administratiim 
may  be  contemplated  in  two  distinct  economies,  the  one  prior, 
and  the  other  posterior,  to  the  exaltation  of  Christ. 

Ist,  During  the  prior  economy,  the  strictly  mediatorial  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  been  limited  to  the  church,  or  those 
who  possessed  and  retained  divine  revelation.  Among  them 
it  was  directed  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  gracious  objecti 
proposed  in  the  great  purpose  of  God.  But  it  was  so  exercised 
as  not  to  preclude  such  apostasies,  in  the  total  dereliction  d 
divine  revelation,  as  might  strikingly  evince  the  power  and 
tendencies  and  dreadful  effects  of  moral  evil,  and  eventually 
provide  for  a  demonstration  of  the  inefficiency  of  all  systemi 
of  control  founded  on  merely  natural  principles.  Such  apos- 
tasies, accordingly,  did  take  place,  1st,  among  the  posterity  ol 
Cain,  whose  seduction  of  the  descendants  of  Seth  at  lei^rdh 
produced  a  state  of  degeneracy,  oppression,  and  anarchy,  whicb 
could  no  longer  be  tolerated  m  the  earth ;  2d,  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Noah,  in  their  revolt  to  those  systems  of  idolatrj 
and  tyranny  which  eventually  became  characteristic  of  the 
Gentiles ;  we  may  add,  3d,  even  among  the  Jews,  the  very 
people  selected  for  preserving  the  true  religion  in  the  earth, 
who  though  they  did  not  altogether  relinquish  revelation,  or 
suffer  it  and  all  the  ordinances  founded  upon  it  to  perish,  yet 
often  learned  the  way  of  the  heathen,  deserting  for  the  time 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  as  well  as  corruptmg  its  institu- 
tions on  other  occasions. 

All  in  the  scenes  of  total  apostasy,  wherever  revelation  was 
relinquished  and  lost,  fell  necessarily  under  the  government  of 
God  absolutely  considered,  that  is,  as  acting  without  the  inter- 
vention of  the  appointed  mediator.     In  these,  accordingly,  the 
demonstration  went  on  and  was  fully  brought  out,  of  the  in- 
efficiency of  every  system  of  control  or  amendment  founded 
merely  on  natural  principles.    Human  legislation,  civil  govern- 
ment, the  efforts  of  reason  in  philosophy,  and  divine  judgments, 
though  they  served  to  restrain  wickedness  and  prevent  the 
bonds  of  society  from  being  completely  dissolved,   were  all 
proved  to  be  wholly  ineffective  for  reclaiming  mankind,  or  van- 
quishing the  power  of  moral  evil  in  the  heart,  and  overthrowing 
its  reign  in  the  world.    It  infected  all  institutions ;  it  corrupted 
the  very  tribunals  of  justice. — The  frequent  apostasies  of  the 
Jews  served  farther  to  shew,  that  a  splendid  ceremonial,  and 
the  richest  temporal  benefactions,  such  as  the  land  of  Canaan, 
the  possession  of  which,  with  an  extraordinary  blessing,  was 
suspended  on  adherence  to  their  system,  would,  of  theo^vcs. 
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be  as  inefPective,  nay,  that  even  awful  displays  of  the  majesty 
of  God,  such  as  pervaded  the  Mosaic  economy,  though  subser- 
vieDt  to  the  scheme  of  recovery,  were  not  the  appropriate  means 
of  its  accomplishment.     Even  the  sacred  government  among 
that  people  had  been  perverted,  and  in  righteous  judgment  its 
^lory  had  been  eclipsed  before  its  powers  were  withdrawn.     As 
nur  as  r^arded  the  temporal  dominion,  which  alone  could  be 
abused,  it  was  destined  to  vanish  away.     Among  the  Grentiles 
the  feeble  control  of  small  states  gave  place  to  the  energy  of 
kingdoms,  and  kingdoms  were  succeeded  by  great  monarchies, 
—vast  engines  of  judgment  during  their  formation,  and  vast 
engines  of  secular  power  after  they  were  formed,-^-constitution8 
which  seemed  likely  to  reduce  the  nations  to  order,  and  settle 
them  in  peace,  by  gathering  rival  states  and  contending  kinff« 
doms  under  one  government,  and   presenting  a   formidable 
aspect  to  all  around  them.    Each  of  these  monarchies,  however, 
was  characterised  by  tyranny,  oppression,  and  hostility  to  the 
true  religion.     None  of  them  presented  that  ^^  gathering  to- 
gether in  one,^-— or  harmonising  under  one  head,  requisite  for 
accomplishii^  the  great  purpose  of  heaven,  and  predetermined 
in  the  plan  of  its  execution.     Under  all  the  means  within  the 
compass  of  the  absolute  government  of  God,  though  his  supre- 
macy was  displayed,  and  subordinate  ends  were  gained,  there 
was  no  regeneration  of  man,  no  amelioration  of  the  state  of  the 
world.     Matters  went  on  from  bad  to  worse,  till  ''  all  the  foun- 
dations of  the  earth  were  gone  out  of  course.*^    The  crisis  which 
demanded  divine  interference,  or  rendered  it  proper,  at  length 
'  came.     The  progressive  deterioration  permitted  or  occasioned 
by  the  misrule  of  human  beings  in  all  the  forms  of  government 
which  could  exist  on  merely  natural  principles,  had  palpably 
shewn  the  necessity  of  a  divine  person  officially  assuming  the 
intended  corrective  administration,  and  the  call  was  given  to 
him  whom  the  Father  had  ''  sanctified  and  sealed**^  for  tnis  pur- 
pose, ^*  Arise,  O  God,  judge  thou  the  earth :  for  thou  shalt 
inherit  all  nations.'"     Ps.  Ixxxii.     John  x.  34 — 36. 

All  along,  however,  beyond  the  scene  of  Revelation,  the 
gracious  departm^t  of  the  purpose, — that  which  respected  sal- 
vation and  the  diffusion  of  its  appropriate  means  throughout 
the  world,  was  kept  in  view ;  and  even  the  absolute  government 
of  God  among  the  apostate  nations  was  so  conducted  as  to  pre- 
pare for  the  coming  and  kingdom  of  the  Saviour. — As  the  de- 
luge could  not  punfy  the  world,  or  free  the  very  creature  from 
the  bondage  of  corruption,  by  preventing  moral  evil  from  ever 
icgaining  its  ascendancy  in  the  earth,  intimation  was  given 
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that  no  similar  judgment  would  be  inflicted  during  the  present 
constitution  of  things.     The  reason  expressly  assigned  is,  that 
God  knew,  what  soon  appeared  to  be  the  fact,  that  human  de- 
pravity is  incurable  by  such  means.     (Gen.  viii.  21.)     To 
prevent  that  depravity,  however,  from  ever  so  prevailing  against 
revelation  as  it  had  done  in  the  antediluvian  worm,  a  new 
method  of  preserving  the  true  religion  in  order  to  the  full  exe- 
cution of  the  great  purpose  of  Heaven  was  resorted  to.     This 
was  the  separation  of  the  posterity  of  Abraham  in  the  line  of 
Isaac  and  Jacob,  to  be  the  depositaries  of  divine  truth,  and  of 
all  instituted  ordinances,  till  Messiah  should  come.     At  the 
time  of  separation,  when  the  Gentiles  were  judicially  given  up 
to  their  apostasy,  their  interest  in  the  gracious  department  of 
the  purpose  was  notified, — the  future  blessing  of  all  nations  in 
Christ.     Agreeably  to  this,  God,  while  thoy  existed  soldj 
under  his  absolute  government,  "  winked  at  the  times  of  their 
ignorance,'*'*  almost  shut  his  eyes  to  their  state,  never  indicting 
upon  them  such  judgments  as  their  crimes  might  have  justified ; 
nay,  "  left  not  himself  without  witness  of  (his  intended  as  well 
as  present)  goodness  among  them,  giving  them  rain  and  fruit- 
ful seasons  from  heaven." — The  patriarchal  or  family  fonn  of 
the  church  gave  place  to  the  national,  and  this  in  its  turn  was 
to  be  succeeded  by  the  ecumenical  or  universal,  in  a  dispensa- 
tion suited  to  all  nations.    The  government,  during  its  national 
state  among  the  Jews,  was  theocratic,  and  exercised  by  Mes- 
siah, whose  deputies  the  kings  of  the  house  of  David  were,  as 
David  himself  confessed  him  his  Lord.     (Ps.  ex.  1.)    This 
government  he  exercised  not  only  among  the  Jews,  but  over 
the  nations  around  them,  defending  his  chosen  people,  giving 
them  success  against  the  enemies  of  the  true  religion,  or  em- 
ploying these  for  their  correction  as  circumstances  required. 
But  it  was  foretold,  both  in  the  Psalms  and  the  Prophets,  that 
Avhen  the  national  form  of  the  church  should  give  {nace  to  the 
universal  he  would  assume  the  theocratic  government,  divested 
of  every  thing  pertaining  to  its  national  character,  to  hold  and 
exercise  it  directly  in  all  its  predetermined  plenitude  of  glory 
and  power.     As  the  Jewish  worship  and  government  were  thus 
ascertained  to  be  preparatory,  so  we  learn  from  the  Psalms  and 
the  Prophets,  that  the  same  respect  Avas  had  to  his  coming  and 
reign  in  all  the  exterior  arrangements  of  providence  among  the 
apostate  nations.     The  changes  produced  by  the  four  great 
monarchies  were  intended  not  only  to  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity of  his  mediatorial  administration,  but  to  settle  the  world 
in  the  most  proper  state  for  its  commencement,  to  foreshow  the 
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W  course  of  judgments  by  which  it  should  be  characterised, 

to  &vour  the  extension  of  his  spiritual  kingdom  under  it,  and 

ui  &et,  to  provide  OM  great  qphere  fi>r  the  manifestation  of  his 

IMPcr  in  judging  and  overthrowing  the  various  forms  of  oppo* 

lition  to  the  true  religion, — ibr  such  a  sphere  was  furnished  by 

tk  faurth  or  Roman  monarchy,  which,  instead  of  being  ie* 

Otoved  when  his  administration  commenced,  was  allowed  to  re- 

Qtin  and  become  the  scene  first  of  pagan  hostility,  and  then  of 

ttuiehristian  corruption  and  persecution. 

fld,  Af^  his  exaltadon,  when  he  was  <<  set  down  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  Majesty  on  high,^  and  invested  with  <<  all  power 
in  heaven  and  earth,^  the  subservient  administration  assumed 
a  new  aspect,  and  introduced  a  new  order  of  things.  Christ^s 
official  r^t  to  all  nations  was  recognised.  He  received  autho- 
ri^  to  institute  the  ordinances  best  fitted  for  fully  accomplish- 
bg  the  divine  purpose  witli  regard  to  salvation,  and  to  aceom« 
pany  them  with  the  requisite  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  As 
given  to  be  head  over  all  things  for  the  sake  of  thie  church,  he 
Keoetved  authority  also  to  superintend  and  regulate  all  the  pro« 
cesB  by  whidi  their  restitution  firom  the  unnatural  state  mto 
which  they  have  been  thrown  by  sin  should  be  e&cted,  and  the 
triumph  over  moral  evil  completed. 

The  Scriptures  ascertain  tne  &am,  describe  the  procfM,  and 
fiireahew  the  retult  of  the  general  administration  with  which 
Christ  is  officially  invested. 

We  find  its  basis,  which  is  all  along  kept  in  view,  distinctlv 
notified  in  the  very  first  oracle  of  mercy.  This  oracle,  thougn 
toocise  and  somewhat  obscure,  as  only  a  text  for  future  Ulus- 
tmtion,  was  admirably  calculated  to  convey  a  just  view  of  the 
divine  purpose  in  all  its  extent.  It  was  given,  not  in  a  pro- 
mise directly  addressed  to  man,  but  in  the  denunciation  of  a 
curse  of  destruction  on  the  devil  and  his  works.  <*  I  will  put 
enmily  between  thee  and  the  woman,^  said  Qod  to  the  ser- 
pent, ^^  and  between  thy  seed  and  her  seed ;  it  shall  bruise 
thj  head,  and  thou  shalt  bruise  his  heeL^*  Here  we  per- 
ceive, 1st,  That  a  triumph  Was  intended.  Sd,  That  it  was  to 
be  gained  by  a  previous  warfiure,  a  protracted  conflict  between  dif- 
ferent parties  and  opposing  interests,  which  should  render  it 
the  more  illustrious.  3d,  Inat  the  subject  in  whose  destruction 
it  was  to  Consist,  was  that  being  who  had  not  only  become  the 
seducer  of  the  human  race,  but  to  whom  the  origin  of  sin  or 
moral  evil  is  ascribed,  and  in  whose  operations,  on  whatsoever 

^  Oen.  iiL  15^ 
Q 
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ground  pennitted,  its  odious  malignity  is  most  completely  ex- 
emplified. 4th,  That  while  the  triumph  was  to  be  perfected, 
or  most  illustriously  displayed  in  salvation,  deliverance  firom 
moral  evil  and  all  its  effects,  the  subjects  of  this  salvation, 
were  to  be  human  beings,  not  the  prince  and  powers  of  dark- 
ness. 5  th,  That  the  triumph  was  to  be  aggrandised  by  its 
being  gained  in  human  nature  over  which  Satan  had  prevail- 
ed,— and  in  this  world,  which  he  had  converted  into  a  scene  of 
warfare  against  the  Most  High, — ^and  through  the  medium  of 
sufferings,  implying,  as  was  afterwards  shown,  an  infliction  of 
that  very  curse  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  entailed  irremedi- 
able destruction  on  the  whole  human  race.  Thus  had  God 
*'  chosen  weak  things  to  confound  the  mighty,^  that  the  de» 
monstration  of  divine  power  might  be  the  more  oonspieuoua, 
and  that  all  the  glory  might  redound  to  it.  He  had  deter- 
mined to  show  <^  the  excdlence  of  his  name  in  all  the  eartfa,'^ 
by  '^  perfecting  praise^  as  if  from  ^^  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings,^  ordaming  strength  ^^  because  of  the  enemy  and 
avenger,^^  by  means  the  most  unlikely  for  accomplishing  his 
purpose.  ^^  What  is  man,^  that  Ood  should  put  ^^  all  things 
under  his  feet !  ^  What  is  weak  £EdIen  human  nature,  that 
God  should  make  it,  as  assumed  by  the  Saviour,  and  the  only 
characteristic  of  all  the  saved,  the  medium  of  his  triumph,  pre- 
senting it  in  all  its  original  perfection,  and  exalting  it,  even  in 
consequence  of  the  fall,  to  the  highest  honour,  power,  and  fe- 
licity, of  which  a  created  subject  is  susceptible !  * 

Agreeably  to  the  terms  in  which  the  divine  purpose  and 
plan  were  first  disclosed,  we  are  told,  ^'  The  Son  of  God  was 
manifested,^  or  came  in  the  flesh,  ^^  that  he  might  destroy  the 
works  of  the  devil  ;^  that  "  through  death"  he  might  destroy 
even  the  devil  himsdf  ^<  who  had  the  power  of  death"  in  re- 
gard to  all  its  judicial  infliction,  or  the  awful  extent  in  whid 
It  had  been  incurred  as  the  penalty  of  sin.  When  the  fulness 
of  the  appointed  time  arrived,  he  '^  was  made  of  a  woman,  and 
made  under  the  law,"  that  he  might  deliver  from  the  curse  of 
the  law.^f*  The  bruising  of  the  serpent'^s  head  was  first  to  be 
accomplished  by  him  as  ^^  the  seed  of  the  woman,"  that  is, 
descended,  according  to  the  flesh,  of  Eve  '^  the  mother  of  aO 
living,"  and  then  it  was  to  be  exemplified  in  all  those  who> 
through  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  should  be  interested  in  his 
victory.     But  it  could  not  be  accomplished  by  him  so  as  to  be 

*  Coinpare  Ps.  viii.  with  the  exposition,  Heb.  ii.  6 — 10., 
■f  1  John  iii.  d.     GaL  iv.  4»  5- 
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completely  exemplified  in  them,  except  in  the  way  of  his  sub- 
mittmg  to  be  made  a  curse  for  them,  or  fully  satisfying  all  the 
demands  of  divine  justice.  It  was  on  the  cross,  accordingly, 
«  he  spoiled  the  (hostile)  principalities  and  powers,  and  made 
a  shew  of  them  openly,  trmmphing  over  them  in  it.''*  The 
victory  was  gained  just  by  the  consummation  of  the  great  sa* 
crifioe  of  atonement ;  for  this  it  was  that  made  void  the  right 
of  Satan  to  retain  or  regard  the  chosen  as  <<  lawful  captives'' 
—criminals,  in  common  with  others,  judicially  consigned  to 
his  power  as  the  executioner  of  divine  wrath,  without  nope  of 
ideiiie.  To  illustrate  the  destruction  of  the  devil  and  his 
wuAa  by  the  sufiierings  of  the  appointed  Saviour,  according  to 
the  primary  import  of  the  first  oracle,  there  had  been  append* 
ed  to  the  sacrificial  system,  which  proclaimed  the  expiatory  na- 
ture of  his  death,  the  temporary  ordinance  of  the  Brazen  Ser- 
pent, which  as  decidedly  foreshowed  its  victorious  character. 
^  As  Moees  lif^  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  so  was  the 
Son  of  Man  to  be  lifted  up.'''f  If  by  crucifixion  the  overthrow 
ef  power  was  intended,  then  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus,  which 
was  the  fulfilment  of  the  type,  instead  of  proving  his  destruc- 
tioD,  became  the  crucifixion  of  all  his  enemies, — of  every  form 
indeed  in  which  moral  evil  opposed  or  withstood  the  purpose 
of  salvation.  When  we  look  to  the  cross,  we  see  there  ^^  the 
old  man  crudfied"  by  the  very  sacrifice  which  expiated  guilt, 
in  order  ^*  that  the  oody  of  sin  and  death  might  be  destroyed 
in  us."  J  And,  since  **  the  strength  of  sin'^ — that  which 
gives  it  its  power  to  condemn,  and  in  consequence  of  this  its 
ijgfat  to  resign,  <<  is  the  law,"  we  see  also  the  law,  as  thus 

r'nst  us,  **  taken  out  of  the  way,  and  nailed  to  the  cross."  § 
the  same  principle,  we  see  the  old  serpent,  who  is  the  devil 
md  Satan,  cnict)£e(/,— -despoiled  of  his  power  to  harm  or  eter- 
nally ruin  the  heirs  of  salvation.     Thus  was  the  Captain  of 
Salvation  <^  perfected  through  sufierings"  for  bringmg  the 
many  sons  who  were  given  him  to  glory.    And  these  are  '<  the 
seed  of  the  woman"  federally  represented  by  him,  in  whose 
persons  the  divine  triumph  shall  be  finally  and  fully  exempli- 
fied, when  <^  the  God  of  peace,  shall  bruise  Satan  under  their 
feet*"  also,  and  when  human  nature  shall  appear  in  them  not 
only  restored  to  its  original  perfection,  but  crowned  with  a 
glory  and  honour  which  it  could  never  have  attained  by  the 
Iprimitive  constitution  of  things. 

•  ColoM.  iL  15.  t  Jolm  ill.  14, 15.  t  I^m*  ▼>•  ^ 

$  I  Cor.x?.56.     Col.  iL14» 
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Now,  just  by  ensuring  salvation,  the  most  iUnstrioiia  ii^ 
play  of  the  divine  triumph  over  moral  evil,  the  atoniiu^  sacri- 
fice of  Jesus,  became  the  basis  of  an  administration  caiculated 
to  overthrow  the  visible  empire  of  Satan  in  the  world,  and  ef- 
fect the  intended  restitution  of  all  diings.     Sudi  an  admini- 
stration became  necessary  for  carrying  into  aoeompliahment 
the  very  design  of  his  death.     How  should  the  heirs  of  salva- 
tion be  gathered  out  of  every  land,  unless  God  should  give  him 
the  heatnen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth  for  his  possession  ?     How  should  the  gospel  of  the  king- 
dom be  preached  in  all  the  world,  unless  the  power  of  remov- 
ing every  obstrucrion  were  committed  to  him  ?     How,  amidst 
all  demonstrations  of  human  depravity,  when  allowed  to  run  its 
(uU  course  in  error,  superstition,  immorality,  tyranny,  and  per> 
secution,  should  the  church  have  been  preserved,  extended, 
and  elevated  to  her  promised  glory  in  the  earth,  unless  all 
power  had  been  given  into  his  hand  ?    Hence,  speaking  of  the 
virtual  effect  of  his  death,  he  said,  ^^  Now  is  the  judgment  of 
this  world  ;  now  the  prince  of  this  world  is  judged  and  cast 
out/^     The  same  event  which  rendered  such  an  extensive  ad- 
ministrarion  necessary,  rendered  him  worthy  of  receiving  it, 
and  justified  its  direction  under  him  to  all  the  other  objects  of 
the  divine  purpose,«-even  to  the  ultimate  Uberation  of  the 
creature  from  the  bondage  of  corruption.     His  title  to  this 
honorary  reward  had  been  certified  in  the  covenant  of  pro- 
mise.*    And  now,  having  overcome  in  our  nature,  and  being 
a  divine  person  capable  of  sustaining  in  that  nature  all  the  of- 
ficial power  and  glory  comprised  in  the  reward,  he  is  *^  set  down 
with  his  Father  on  his  throne.'^-f*  Because  ^^  he  humbled  him- 
self, and  became  obedient  unto  death,  even  the  death  of  tbe 
cross,  Ood  hath  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name 
which  is  above  every  name,  that  at  the  name  of  Jesus  evoy 
knee  shoidd  bow,  of  things  in  heaven,  and  things  in  earth, 
and  things  under  the  earth  ;  and  that  every  tongue  shouM 
confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord,  to  the  glory  of  0^  the 
Father."* 

The  psocxss  of  the  administrarion  thus  conferred  upon  him, 
is  unfolded  chiefly  in  the  prophecies  of  Scripture.  In  the  an- 
cient prophets,  (excepting  D^iel,)  certain  condensed  or  ge- 
neral views  are  given,  each  applicable  tm  the  several  periods  in 
which  the  nature  and  design  of  the  process  is  most  strikin^f 
exemplified,  but  at  the  same  time  calculated  to  conduct  our 

•  IfcliU.  10, 11,12. 

t  Rev.  iii.  21.     Heb.  i.  3,  4*  $  Pkil.  u^  6—11- 
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thoughts  to  the  grand  consummation,  of  which  these  succes- 
sive periods  furnish  so  many  pledges  and  preludes.  The  most 
Srominent  general  views,  are  those  of  the  coming  of  the  Lord 
tr  judgment,  the  shaking  of  all  nations,  issuing  in  a  shaking 
of  die  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  creation  of  a  new  heavens 
and  earth.  The  Apocalypse  again,  which,  as  its  name  im- 
ports, was  intended  to  be  a  key  to  ancient  prophecy,  determines 
the  particular  periods  in  which  these  general  predictions  were 
to  be  remarkably  fulfilled. 

The  coming  of  the  Lord  signifies  any  striking  display  of 
die  divine  power  and  presence  for  removing  disorders,  redress- 
iBg  gnevanees,  or  duly  apportioning  punishment  and  reward. 
Benoes  its  application  to  the  death  of  individuals,  the  phrase 
is  applied  to  the  whole  tenor  of  the  reign  of  Messiah,  as  di- 
neted  to  the  vindication  of  truth,  meekness,  and  righteous- 
ness, or  the  general  amelioration  of  the  state  of  mankind.* 
But  the  special  demonstrations  of  the  judicial  character  of  his 
idgn  as  directed  to  these  objects,  are  ascertained  to  be  the 
three  great  comings, — for  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,— for 
the  suDversion  of  Paganism  in  the  Roman  empire, — and  for 
the  overthrow  of  mystical  Babylon.  These  belong  to  the  pro- 
tm^  and,  after  die  destruction  of  the  armies  of  Gog  and  Ma- 
gog, terminate  in  his  second  visible  appearance  for  nnal  judg» 
tmity  to  which  all  the  predictions  ultimately  conduct  our 
thoughts,  and  from  which  the  grandeur  of  their  imagery  is 
Biam&stly  borrowed. 

The  Process  is  also  described  under  the  idea  of  a  shaking  or 
nigkty  concusnoHy  attended  with  calamities,  but  eventually 
{noductive  <^  ameliorating  changes.  The  **  shaking  of  the 
nations,**  in  the  rise  and  succession  of  the  four  great  monar- 
chies, which  was  preparatory  for  the  first  coming  of  Messiah, 
paflsed,  under  the  fourth  monarchy,  into  his  reign,  and  then 
aMumed  the  more  striking  character  of  <<  a  shaking  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth,^ — not  of  the  earth  only,  or  secular 
state  of  things,  but  of  the  heavens  also,  the  sphere  of  ecclesi- 
astical afl&irs.  And  this  concussion,  we  are  told,  must  go  on 
in  successive  shocks,  till  only  *<  the  things  which  cannot  he 
shaken  shall  remain.^  It  terminates  in  a  shaking  of  the 
whole  present  constitution  of  things,  extending  even  to  the 
material  system,  and  finally  removing  whatever  has  obscured 
the  divine  glory,  or  does  hot  suit  the  ulterior  plans  of  its  ma- 
ni&sution.j 

•  Pg.  wjvi.  10—13  5  acviii.  7—9.     Rev.  L  7. 
t  Hag.  ii.  6,  7.     Heb.  ziL  25-27.    2  Pet.  iu.  10. 
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The  last  general  idea  of  the  process  is  that  of  creating  a  m 

heavens  and  earth.* — The  sublime  enunciation  from  the  throx 

*^  Behold  I  make  all  things  new,^  respects  at  once  the  chang 

implied  in  the  very  appointment  of  the  mediatorial  adminiati 

tion,  and  to  be  efiected  by  the  whole  course  of  procedure  und* 

it.     The  chief  of  these  is  doubtless  the  moral  or  spiritual  retk 

vation  of  that  multitude  in  whom  the  divine  triumph  shall  I 

most  completely  displayed.     <^  If  any  man  be  in  Cnrist  Jesu 

he  is  a  new  creature,^  or  there  has  been  ^<  a  new  ereatioiij 

^^  old  things  are  passed  away ;  behold,  all  things  are  beoon 

new.'*^-f*     But  a  more  expansive  view  is  presented  in  the  wei 

of  prophecy,  where  the  divine  proclamation  evidently  refers  i 

the  changes  intended  both  in  the  church  and  in  the  Work 

Old  things, — in  the  previous  method  of  preserving  the  tmt 

by  a  separate  people, — in  the  view  given  of  the  majesty  of  Go 

as  the  judge  of  all,  by  the  law  or  Mosaic  system,— aad  in  dh 

means  of  foreshewing,  exhibiting,  and  applying  the  promise 

redemption,  passed  away  from  the  church,  when  a  more  in 

pressive  view  of  the  Deity  was  presented  in  the  death  of  th 

Saviour,  when  the  righteousness  witnessed  by  the  law  and  Ui 

prophets  was  manifested,  and  when  the  less  effective  dispensa 

tion  was  superseded  by  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.     01 

things  with  regard  to  God^s  method  of  conducting  his  govers 

ment  among  the  Gentiles,  passed  also  away.     Neither  to  ^*  th 

gods^^  directly,  that  is  to  civil  rulers,  nor  <^  to  angels,^  wb 

seem  formerly  to  have  held  provincial  governments,  presidinj 

among  nations  at  variance  with  one  another,   (Dan.  x.  13, 

^'  hath  he  put  in  subjection  the  world  to  come,  whereof  we  speak/ 

The  direct  official  ruler  is  now  the  Mediator  himself.     T< 

him  both  angels  and  civil  rulers  are  subjected, — the  forme 

that  they  may  no  longer  minister  solely  as  the  agents  of  ai 

absolute  God,  but  in  all  their  occupations  may  have  speciaU; 

in  view  those  who  either  are  or  ^^  shall  be  the  heirs  of  salvation,' 

and  thus  the  merciful  arrangements  in  the  divine  purpose,— 

the  latter,  that  their  government  may  be  gradually  ameliorates 

under  the  benign  and  effective  influence  of  the  reign  of  heaven 

Old  things,  too,  in  regard  to  Satan^s  power  over  the  nations 

as  holding  a  certain  right  of  dominion  under  God  absolutely 

considered,  passed  away,  when  Christ  was  authorized  to  subver 

*  Is.  ]xv.  17.  2  Pet  iii.  13.  Rev.  xxi.  1.  The  allusion  in  the  phn& 
"  a  new  heavens  and  earth,'*  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  seems  to  intimaL 
that  the  Mosaic  account  from  Gen.  i.  2,  refers  only  to  the  remodelling  of  * 
pre-existing  s}'stero  of  disorganized  mateiials, 

t  2  Cor.  V.  17, 
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that  dominion  in  all  its  pre-established  forms  and  extent. 
These  changes  in  the  scheme  and  means  of  administration,  are 
described  in  prophecy  as  followed  up  by  their  proper  effects,  in 
the  gradual  abohtion  of  the  previous  order  of  things  so  far  as 
allowed  still  to  exist  and  develop  itself  under  the  reign  of 
Messiah,  till  the  new  heavens  and  earth  are  perfected.  Then 
the  very  material  system  itself  shall  be  freed  from  the  bondage 
of  corruption,  by  that  fire  to  which  the  literal  heavens  and  earth 
are  reserved* 

The  BESULT  of  the  process  in  these  several  views,  is  what 

the  scriptures  denominate  the  Restitution  of  all  things.  Already 

all  things  have  been  ^*  gathered  together  in  one,*"  or  under  one 

head,  in  being  subjected  to  the  narmonizing  government  of 

Jesus.     The  *•  times  of  restitution,^  or  of  "  rectification,'"  seem 

to  be  those  periods  in  which  the  several  kinds  of  reconciliation 

in  the  divine  purpose  are  effected,  or  the  disorganized  and  un- 

luatural  state  of  things  introduced  by  sin  is  removed.'f 

And  when  Christ  ^^  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all 
uthority  and  power,""  which  cither  has  been,  or  mi^ht  be,  op. 
^osed  to  the  divine  glory,  by  obscuring  or  preventmg  its  full 
Yaanifestation,  then  shall  he  himself  <^  deliver  up  the  kingdom,"" 
terminating  the  present  administration,  and   presenting   the 

Sand  result  to  the  Father,  who  acts  in  the  name  of  Deity  as 
8  Majesty  on  high.  And  this  is  declared  to  be  ^^  the  end,"** 
as  it  shall  evince  the  subordination  of  the  mediatorial  govern- 
ment itself  to  the  divine  glory,  that  <^  God  may  be  all  in  all.""^ 

•  2  Pet  Hi.  7. 

+  Acts  iii.  21.     Heb.  ix.  10.     Eph.  i.  9, 10.     CoL  1.  20. 

i  PhU.  iL  U.     1  Cor.  xv.  24-28. 
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rKE   TERMS    or  THE   THEME,    BE   A    BTATEKEPTP  OP 
lENCES  MOST  NECESSARY  POE  AND  USEFUL  TO  MAN- 

lowing  arc  selected  from  the  many  which  may  na- 

;ur  to  every  reflecting  mind. 
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phisinff  have  no  sanction  from  reason,  and  are  decisively  con- 
demned by  the  uniform  ascription  of  every  thing  to  Code's  per- 
mission or  efficiency  in  divine  revelation.  Besides  the  baleful 
influence  they  are  calculated  to  have  on  society  in  general,  by 
weakening,  if  not  destroying,  the  impression  of  human  respon- 
sibility,  tney  deprive  the  very  contemplator  of  Nature  of  much 
exquisite  pleasure  he  might  otherwise  enjoy,  and  move  him 
from  his  proper  place  as  a  being  formed  for  discerning  and 
adoring  the  manifestation  of  the  Deity  in  his  works. 

III.  That  morality  has  a  real  and  stable  foundation. 

If  there  be  a  Gkxl,  whatever  is  agreeable  to  his  nature  and 
befits  the  relation  of  a  creature  to  nim,  must  be  not  onlv  law« 
falj  but  morally  binding,  or  duty ;  and  as  such,  it  will  have 
the  legislative  sanction  of  divine  authority  notified  in  one  form 
or  another. 

IV.  That  positive  institutions  and  precepts,  sanctioned  by 
divine  authority,  are  to  be  expected,  and  when  known,  ought 
to  be  religiously  observed. 

If  there  be  a  Ood,  he  must  intend  to  be  worshipped  by  his 
rational  creatures,  for  his  perfection  and  supremacy  clearly 
demand  dieir  homage.  But,  with  the  exception  of  expressing 
their  dependence  upon  him,  and  gratitude  to  him,  reverencing 
his  name  in  oaths,  and  not  assimilating  him  to  the  creatures, 
nor  representing  him  by  images,  nature  gives  no  indication  of 
the  manner  or  particular  forms  in  which  ne  may  choose  to  be 
woiahipped.  Tnese  can  be  known  only  by  special  communica- 
tion mm  himself,  which  is  therefore  to  be  expected,  particu- 
larly in  such  a  constitution  of  things  as  ours,  since  the  homage 
to  be  ffiven  by  fallen  creatures  must  be  regulated  agreeably  to 
their  cmnimstanoes,  and  bear  a  reference  to  the  divine  plan  of 
acceptance  and  moral  restoration,  which  God  alone  can  dis- 
close. Sudi  precepts  and  instructions,  though  variable,  as 
founded  not  on  the  nature  but  on  the  will  of  Ood,  ought  to  be 
reUmnuij  respected  and  carefully  observed,  so  long  as  they  are 
in  ujiEce. 

V.  That  Revelation  is  a  boon  of  inestimable  value. 

By  it  we  attain  the  clearest  views  of  the  basis  and  compass 
of  morality ;  it  alone  can  ascertain  the  forms  of  positive  obe- 
dienee;  on  both  heads  it  brings  the  legislator  and  judge  into 
view.  Then,  by  disclosing  the  purposes  and  plans  of  the 
Dotj,  it  emtbleB  us  to  surmotmt  difficulties  otherwise  hope* 
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lessly  perplexing,  solaces  our  hearts,  supplies  us  with  suUime 
contemplations,  and  is  the  very  means  of  our  spiritual  xestora- 
tion.  Let  us  impart  this  best  boon  of  heaven  to  those  who  aie 
destitute  of  it.  Let  us  desire  fervently  that  by  it  ^*  the  light 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  glory  of  Qod  in  the  face  of  Jesus^ 
may  cover  the  earth,  and  penetrate  into  every  heart* 

VI.  That  among  the  ways  of  God  the  mystery  of  redemp- 
tion is  not  only  most  interesting  to  us,  but  also  of  vast  com- 
parative importance. 

It  holds  the  first,  the  directive  place  in  his  purpose  and  plan. 
By  it  he  hath  provided  for  a  manifestation  of  his  Being,  At- 
tributes, and  Grovemment,  inconceivably  more  glorious  than 
could  have  been  possible  by  any  other  system,  physical 
moral.     And  in  it  his  triumph  over  the  only  opposite  of  hi 
nature  is  perfected. 

VII.  That  civil  government  ought  to.  be  greatly  lespectefa 
as  a  most  necessary  and  beneficial  institution. 

Deriving  its  origin  from  an  ancient  notification  of  the  divin^^ 
will,  (Gen.  ix.  6,)  holding  in  all  ages  a  conspicuous  place  in  th^^ 
plan  of  control,  and  now  put  under  the  Messiah  to  be  renderec^ 
efficient  according  to  its  true  ends, — it  is  sanctioned  as  an  or  — 
dinance  of  heaven,  to  be  honoured  and  upheld  by  the  worth^^ 
deportment  both  of  rulers  and  subjects. 

VIII. — That  there  will  be  a  universal  judgment  for  th--^ 
final  settlement  of  all  things. 

If  there  be  a  God,  reason  instantly  concludes  firom  the  prs"^ 
sent  aspect  of  things,  that  there  must  also  be  a  future  state   ^ 
and  the  Scriptures  direct  us  to  the  existence  of  such  a  state  9^ 
the  proper  solution  of  all  difficulties  respecting  the  present  un- 
equal  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishment.    But  they  notify 
farther,  that  "  God  hath  appointed  a  day  in  which  he  mil 
judge  the  world  in  righteousness,*"  by  him  to  whom  the  execu- 
tion of  his  grand  purpose  has  been  committed.     The  propriety 
of  this  appointment  will  at  once  be  acknowledged  by  reason. 
It  was  evidently  required  by  the  same  justice  which  demands  a 
resurrection  of  the  dead.     The  decision  passed  on  individuils 
at  death,  though  it  fixes  their  eternal  state,  a£Pects  only  the 
soul.     But  it  is  right  that  sinners  should  be  punished  and 
saints  glorified  in  the  whole  of  their  physical  frame,  and  that 
both  classes  should  be  judged  as  human  beings,  distinguished 
firom  angels  by  consisting  of  a  soul  and  a  body.    The  measuff 
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of  the  Iniqnity  of  fallen  spirits,  in  the  concern  they  have  with 
httman  wickedness,  cannot  be  filled  up  till  the  termination  of 
the  present  constitution  of  things.     At  that  period,  when  the 
judgment  must  sit  upon  them,  it  is  surely  proper  to  summon 
t^liose  whom  they  have  seduced,  or  by  whom  they  have  operated, 
t;o  appear  together  with  them,  that  Ood  may  judge  between 
both  parties,  and  assign  to  each  the  due  reward  of  tneir  deeds. 
Sesides  this,  the  appointment  of  such  a  day  was  evidently 
"proper  on  account  of  the  social  and  relative  state  of  mankind. 
X!if  any  causes  to  be  decided  by  the  Supreme  Judge,  may  lie 
Isetween  monaichs  and  their  subjects,  or  between  the  people  of 
myne  nation  and  another.     Though  nations  and  civil  communi- 
'^es  will  then  be  no  more,  the  individual  criminality,  arising 
fitwn  mismanagement  in  former  public  relations,  remains  to  be 
J  udged,  and  it  is  fit  the  parties  be  confronted  at  the  judgment- 
^ieat.     One  generation,  too,  may  be  accessory  to  the  evil  com- 
knitted  by  others,  either  as  originating  a  criminal  course,  or 
prosecuting  to  its  consummation  one  commenced  ages  before. 
J^f ay,  the  mil  amount  of  all  the  good  or  evil  done  by  indivi- 
duals may  not  have  discovered  itself  till  long  after  they  are 
^lead ;  and  though  there  may  be  enough  to  determine  their  lot 
mt  death,  yet  final  judgment  ought  to  proceed  upon  a  just  esti- 
imate   of  the  whole  case,  and  cannot   then  be   anticipated. 
"When  we  consider  ferther  that  the  decision  which  passes  at 
^death  is  unknown,  and  that  mystery  often  rests  on  the  visible 
circumstances  of  the  death  both   of  the   righteous   and   the 
wicked,  the  appointment  of  such  a  day  will  appear  to  be  pro- 

£nr  for  the  full  vindication  of  the  Deity.  The  whole  plan  of 
vine  cmerations,  accordingly,  and  particularly  the  administra- 
tion of  Messiah,  as  revealed  in  Scripture,  naturally  tends  to 
such  a  day  of  God.  The  Most  High  will  put  the  finishing 
hand  to  the  present  constitution  of  things,  in  a  manner  worthy 
of  all  that  went  before,  and  of  all  that  shall  follow. 

IX.  That  the  Sabbath  has  a  moral  foundation,  on  account 
of  which  it  ought  to  be  reverentially  kept. 

The  importance  of  a  due  observance  of  the  Sabbath  to  the 
interests  of  society,  and  its  vast  utility  in  preparing  rational 
and  accountable  beings  for  appearing  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  Christ,  are  su£Bciently  obvious.  Its  moral  basis  is  thus 
established. 

If  there  be  a  Ood,  it  must  be  essential  to  his  nature,  that 
ike  whole  of  hie  existence  be  occupied  in  doing  honour  to  him- 
felff  and  enjoying  happiness  by  the  contemplation  of  his  own 
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veel:,«-tbe  day  on  n hich  he  entered  into  his  rest,  and  on  which 
Ood  piodaimed  his  rest  in  the  acoomi^hment  of  redemption , 
-^was  set  opart  to  be  the  Chnstian  Sabbath. 

As  the  seventh  day  in  recurrence,  it  is  still  related  to  crea- 
tion, and  calculated  to  remind  us  of  the  glory  of  God  in  the 
vorks  of  nature.    As  no  longer  the  last,  but  the  first  day  of 
the  week,  it  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  New  Creation, 
and  all  that  belongs  to  this  work.     But  in  both  views  it  is  the 
pledge  of  that  celestial  Sabbatism  to  be  enjoyed  hereafter, 
^hen,  our  present  mode  of  existence  being  changed,  the  whole 
duration  of  our  being  may  be  occupied  m  restmg  with  God, 
Contemplating  all  his  tDorks^  celebrating  and  rejoicing  in  his 
glory  as  displayed  in  the  universe,  but  especially  in  the  new 
heavens  and  earth,  the  grand  result  of  his  peculiar  purpose  and 
}Ian. 

X.  That  a  devout  and  submissive  temper  becomes  Us  in  the 
mean  time,  with  r^ard  to  all  that  seems  strange  or  mysterious 
in  the  ways  of  the  Deity. 

An  awful  commission  was  given  to  the  prophet  Isaiah,  relat- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  aU  the  prophets,  and  our  Saviour 
himself,  would  be  treated  by  the  great  body  of  the  Jews,  nay  to 
the  conduct  of  thousands  even  under  the  last  and  most  effective 
economy,  ^'  Qo  tell  this  people,  hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand 
not :  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat,  and  their  ears  heavy, 
and  shut  their  eyes ;  lest  they  see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear' 
with  their  ears,  and  understand  with  their  heart,  and  convert 
and  be  healed.**^  But  previous  to  his  receiving  this  strange 
mandate,  which  involves  the  permission  not  only  of  sin,  but  of 
judicial  obduracy,  and  thus  both  the  temporal  and  eternal  per-* 
dition  of  thousands, — the  views  of  superior  Beings  are  disclosed, 
and  the  song  of  the  seraphim  proclaiming  the  divine  equity  in 
such  dispensations,  is  heard ;  uiey  veiled  their  faces  with  theii' 
wings,  and  said,  ^^  Holjr,  holy,  holy  is  the  Lord  of  hosts,  the 
whole  earth  is  full  of  his  glcnry.*^     Is.  vi. 

The  same  remarkable  prelude  ilitroduces  the  grand  prophetie 
view  of  our  Lord'^s  administration,  under  which,  contrary  to 
^hat  might  have  been  expected,  there  were  to  be  convulsions 
of  nations^  and  many  and  severe  persecutions  of  the  faithful^ 
while  a  mystery  of  iniquity  was  to  arise  and  prevail  for  a  long 
period  in  the  earth,  longer  than  the  very  triumph  of  religion 
in  the  millennial  age.  During  all  this,  however,  the  living 
creatures,  who  represent  the  ministry  of  the  church,  the  direc- 
tiBTS  of  her  worship,  continue  the  song  which  precedes  its  ooiil- 
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mencement,  ^^  They  rest  not  day  and  night,  saying,  holy,  holy, 
holy  Lord  God  Almighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.'*' 
So  let  us  believe  and  adore  when  we  cannot  understand ; 
fully  persuaded  that  all  the  ways  of  the  Deity  are  worthy  of 
himself,  and  ever  disposed  to  conclude  even  our  most  enlarged 
and  pleasing  contemplations  with  the  reverential  acknowl^lg- 
ment :  <^  Lo !  these  are  part  of  his  ways ;  and  how  small  a 
portion  is  known  of  him  ! 
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INTRODUCTORY  ESSAY, 


BY  THE 


REV.  GEORGE  SCOTT. 


*^  All  things  arc  double,  one  against  another,  and  God  has 
made  nothing  imperfect.^  It  is  upon  this  principle  that  the 
lessoning  of  the  Analogy  of  Religion,  natural  and  revealed,  is 
conducted  by  Butler.  The  principle  is  founded  upon  the  ob- 
f  sen-ed  and  established  fact  that  there  is  a  correspondence,  and 
mcmblance,  and  adaptation  between  all  the  works  of  God,  and 
therefore,  that  there  is  strong  presumption  that  they  will  throw 
light  upon  each  other,  in  regard  to  their  origin,  and  present 
nutual  relations,  and  final  design.  Now,  it  is  evident,  that 
every  process  of  reasoning  which  proceeds  from  resemblance  of 
circumstances,  or  simple,  moral,  or  natural  verisimilitude,  can 
lead  only  to  probable  conclusions ;  the  process  cannot  lead  to 
unerring  certainty,  or  demonstrative  proof.  But  if  these  ana- 
logical resemblances  are  found  to  be  so  numerous,  and  extended, 
ind  almost  universal,  as  to  force  upon  us  the  moral  and  nearly 
certain  conviction  that  they  were  designed  and  contrived  to  form 

I  part  of  one  unique  system,  and  neutralized  only  by  some  diffi- 
culties, which  we  cannot  fully  explain,  and  the  reasons  of  which 
^e  cannot  yet  comprehend,  the  probability  must  be  very  strongs 
amounting  to  a  moral  certainty,  that  all  proceeds  from  one  ai^ 
thor,  and  all  bears  upon  one  end.  The  object  therefore  aimed 
at,  or  to  be  attained  by  analogical  reasoning,  is  not  demonstrable 
or  mathematical  certainty,  but  that  kind  of  moral  conviction 
^hich  all  men  must  proceed  upon  in  the  ordinary  business  and 
pursuits  of  life.  That  spirit  of  scepticism  which  would  induce; 
a  man  to  hesitate,  or  renrain  from  acting  till  he  saw  with  per* 
I  &ct  certainty  the  whole  relations  and  the  nuost  distinct  anut- 
juencea  of  the  object  of  his  deliberation,  or  that  would  withhold 
nim  from  giving  the  assent  of  his  understanding,  and  the  con- 
amt  of  his  lieart  to  any  doctrine,  till  he  saw  the  exact  position 
vhich  it  should  hold  in  a  system  of  universal  truth,  is  altogether 
unfit  for  beings  of  such  a  moral  and  intellectual  nature  as  man. 
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placed  in  a  world  of  a  moral  constitution  such  as  ours.     It  is 
universally  felt  and  acknowledged  that  there  must  be  some  prin- 
ciples of  conduct,  which  need  and  can  admit  of  no  proof,  but 
are  clear  and  unquestioned  as  first  truths.     Now  assuming  a 
certain  number  of  these,  or  proceeding  upon  them  as  the  uni- 
versally  acknowledged  facts  and  truths  by  which   man  feeb 
himself  bound  to  r^ulate  his  conduct,  it  is  the  object  of  But- 
ler to  extend  them  upward  in  dieir  application  to  the  doctrinei 
of  natural  and  revealed  religion,   witn  the  design  of  refuting 
the  objections  of  the  sceptic,  and  satisfying  the  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties of  the  weak  believer.     Analogy,  then,  is  evidently  not 
the  demonstrative  form  of  reasoning  ;  and  however  numerous 
the  instances  may  be  of  its  extension  firom  the  course  and  400Dr 
ttitution  of  nature,  as  exhilnted  in  the  actual  and  observed  go- 
vernment of  the  world  to  religion,  we  do  not,  by  any  mems, 
say  that  a  counter-evidence  of  demonstrative  certunty  wcnild 
not  overthrow  it.     But  clearly,  till  such  evidence  «an  be  al- 
lied, it  unll  hold  good  and  valid  as  far  as  it  goes.    For  in- 
atance,  to  take  a  case  from  natural  history,  we  cannot  say  thit 
audi  a  ihius  as  spontaneous  generation,  either  in  the  animal  cr 
vegetable  lungdom,  is  altogetner  impossible  and  absurd,  or  dnt 
there  may  not  be  powers  in  the  immensity  of  nature^s  riches 
eapable  of  producing  such  efiects ;  but  till  those  powers  are  de- 
tected, and  exhibited,  and  traced,  we  can  sa^  that  all  the  ansp 
logics  of  naturc^'s  processes,  to  an  almost  limitless  extent  fully 
traoeable  and  manifest,  are  against  the  supposition.     We  cb- 
'aerve  nature  'working  in  a  certain  way,  in  innumerable  instaneeSj 
where  her  processes  are  visible,  and  we  have  reason  thence  to 
eonclude,  that  when  these  are  visible  only  in  the  result,  the 
same  general  or  universally  observable  rule  has  been  followed. 
These  remarks  may  serve  to  e^cplain,  to  a  certain  extent,  dw 
nature  of  the  argument  that  pervades  the  whole  of  the  Analogy • 
It  is  a  reasoning  fitun  things  known  and  certain,  to  thix^ 
which  are  sup^wsed  to  be  doubtful,  or  which  require  to  oe 
proved.      Butler  nowhcxe  represents  it  as  an  argument  which, 
of  itself,  is  satisfactory  and  perfect  to  the  extent  of  a  demon- 
stration.    His  strong  mind,  which  seems  to  take  die  measure 
of  the  human  intellect,  with  all  its  weaknesses  and  prejudices, 
and  which  surveyed,  with  a  keen  discerning  eye,  and  from  s 
lofty  flight,  the  whole  extent  of  the  field  of  known  truth,  in- 
duces him  to  take  his  position  of  defence  and  offence  as  a  chsm* 
pion  in  the  cause  of  Christian  truth  extremely  low— 4ower  than 
he  needed  to  bave  done,  or  perhaps  should  have  done.    But 
this  faumiiity  as  an  arguer,  niis  apparent  diffidence  of  himself 
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in  assertion,  originates  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  th^  ful- 
ness of  proof  lor  the  Christian  truth,  or  in  the  strength  of  his 
own  peenliar  line  of  original  reasoning  ;  but  evidently  ttota  H 
polite  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  tnose  sceptics  <<  who  Udce 
It  (or  granted  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  liiattet  of  Iti* 
quiry  ;  but  is  to  be  set  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  ridicule,  for 
having  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  worldJ"  His 
object  is  to  arouse  to  consideration,  and  what  he  ptoposeB  to 
prove  is,  <*  that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will  thoroughly  cbh- 
uder  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  assured,  as  he  is  of  his  own 
being,  that  it  is  not  so  clear  a  case  that  there  is  nothing  in 
Christianity."*^  The  whole  of  the  Analogy,  then,  is  designed  to 
he  an  appeal  to  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  a  catiti 
process  of  expostulation  to  an  understanding  which  is  wairpod 
fay  the  wishes  and  half-formed  hopes  of  a  corrupt  heart,  ot  b^ 
the  reflex  influence  of  a  vicious  conduct  acting  upon  ah  ihtel- 
ket  and  conscience  easily  biassed,  and  greatly  modified  in'th^if 
operations  by  such  sinister  bias.  In  his  day,  self-styled  phi- 
losophy and  licentious  wit  had  cast  the  semblance  of  their  rea- 
■ontngs,  or  the  bitterness  of  their  satire,  over  the  formal  IijqA 
rigid  exhibition  of  the  Christianity  of  the  days  of  the  Commdtt- 
weslth.  From  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  circuta*- 
stanoes  of  the  times,  infidel  writers  had  succeeded  to  a  certain 
dq^ree  in  establishing  a  species  of  floating  and  vague  presump- 
tion, that  such  an  austere  creed  was  not  suited  for  forming  the 
religion  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  faith  of  a  philosopher.  Ttie 
Christian  advocate  then  had  a  delicate  task  to  peiform.  How- 
ever strong  he  felt  in  the  coodness  of  his  own  cause,  or  in  the 
overwhelming  power  and  clearness  of  his  own  argument,  he  had 
stiD  to  assume  the  character  of  an  apologist,  thai  he  might  gain 
a  patient  hearing.  We  could  verirv  the  truth  of  the  remark 
by  an  ameal  to  the  general  spirit  that  pervades  the  Christiai^ 
writers  of  the  period,  which  to  a  considerable  extent  influenced 
even  the  sarcastic  and  misanthropic  mind  of  Swifl.  It  seems 
to  have  been  felt,  that  this  was  the  most  prudent  and  expedient 
mode  of  meeting  and  repelling  the  general  set  which  tne  tide 
of  considerably  high  intellect  was  taking  against  Christian 
truth ;  and  we  are  bound  to  take  these  considerations  along 
with  us,  when  examining  the  style  in  which  our  author  states 
and  conducts  his  argument.  This  attitude  of  an  apologist  is 
thanifest  from  the  wnole  tenor  of  the  book.  In  p.  ii.  ch.  18, 
he  says,  '^  I  have  argued  upon  the  principles  of  others,  not 
my  own,  and  have  omitted  what  I  think  true  and  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  because  by  others  thought  unintelfigible  a/c 
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not  true.'^  He  fights  the  siceptic  on  his  own  ground,  ani 
with  his  own  weappns — meets  him  on  principles  acknowledge^ 
by  both ;  joins  issue  with  him  in  the  extension  and  generaliur 
tion  of  the  argument,  in  its  application  to  the  Christian  systenv 
He  descends  even  lower  than  this,  as  in  the  chiupter  on  Fatat 
ism,  considered  as  a  practical  principle,  in  which,  assuming  it 
true,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  he  confounds  the  fatalist,  and 
proves  that  his  is  a  principle  which  will  not  work  y^ith  beiogi 
such  as  men  9re,  placed  in  such  a  world  as  this  at  present  is. 

We  say  it  is  necessary  to  take  this  into  consideratiop,  ii^  re- 
viewing the  whole  of  the  reasoning,  be<;a.use  it  appears  plaml^f 
that  Butler  designedly  started  with  the  argument  very  low,  and 
did  not  intend  to  run  up  the  analogy  to  the  high  or  higher 
doctrines  of  Revelation.     We  do  not  mean  to  justify  him  ia 
this.     We  state  it  only  to  show  the  manner  in  w^hich  he  hai 
thought  fit  to  direct  his  appeal  to  the  reason  and  conscience  of 
those  whom  he  wished  to  argue  out  of  their  apathetic  indiffer- 
ence, or  hostile  prejudice.     It  enters  into  no  part  of  his  plii) 
to  give  statement  or  proof  of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity  indi- 
vidually.  He  views  me  system  as  a  whole,  which  comes  rcoam* 
mended  to  our  faith  and  our  reason  by  certain  evidences,  an^ 
glancing  through  the  extent  of  the  world's  history,  and  tke 
whole  of  its  experience,  and  analyzing  the  intellectual  and  mo- 
ral constitution  of  man,  he  shows,  that  instead  of  there  being 
any  presumption,  from  the  observed  course  of  nature,  against 
such  a  revelation  being  ^ven  to  man,  analogy  would  lead  lU 
to  the  contrary  conclusion.     In  dealing  with  those  objectov^ 
who  ground  their  disbelief  on  the  mysteries  or  difficulties  d 
revelation^  which  indeed  forms  great  part  of  the  book,  he  proi- 
ceeds  upon  the  strength  of  a  fact  that  no  rightly  constituted 
mind  will  controvert,  namely,  that  reason  itself  is  very  imper- 
feet  and  fallible,  and  that  unless  the  whole  plan  of  the  uni- 
versal government  of  God  were  placed  before  us,   with  the 
reasons  for  every  particular  movement  and  dispensation  of  that 
government,  we  could  be  in  no  condition  to  decide  certainly 
what  is  consistent  and  wh2\t  inconsistent  with  the  scheme  of 
universal  rule,  which  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose  is  consist- 
ent with  itself,  and  is  tending  to  one  general  and  great  object 
The  field  of  argument  here  is  inexhaustibly  rich  and  wide ;  &r 
whenever  the  objector  opposes  any  doQtrine  of  Revelation  as 
being  incomprehensible  ana  mysterious,  the  advocate  for  Chris^ 
tianity  has  only  to  look  over  the  face  of  nature,  and  the  mo^ 
government  of  the  world,  and  the  deductions  of  natural  reasons 
and  he  everywhere  finds  difficulties  and  mysteries  which  reufon 
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in  assenioiiy  originatfSB  from  no  want  of  confidence  in  thfe  ful- 
ness of  proof  for  the  Clhristian  truth,  or  in  Uie  strength  of  liis 
own  peculiar  line  of  ori^nal  reasoning ;  but  evidently  firOfti  h 
foKtc  deference  to  the  prejudices  of  those  sceptics  "  who  take 
itfer  granted  that  Christianity  is  not  so  much  a  liiattA  <]f 'iti- 
^try  ;  but  is  to  be  set  up  as  a  principal  subject  of  ridicule,  for 
naving  so  long  interrupted  the  pleasures  of  the  worlds     His 
object  is  te  arouse  te  consideration,  and  what  he  proposei  lo 
jme  is,  ^*  that  any  reasonable  man,  who  will  thoroii^nly  obh- 
lUer  the  matter,  may  be  as  much  assured,  as  he  is  of  his  own 
being,  that  it  is  not  so  clear  a  case  that  there  ia  nothing  in 
Christianity.^   The  whole  of  the  Analogy,  then,  is  designed  tb 
ht  an  app^  to  common  sense  and  common  prudence,  a  caltti 
moess  of  expostulation  to  an  understanding  which  is  warped 
(f  the  wishes  and  half-formed  hopes  of  a  corrupt  heart,  of  hf 
ie  reflex  influence  of  a  vicious  ccmduct  acting  upon  ah  intd- 
leet  and  conscience  easily  biassed,  and  creatly  modified  in 'their 
speradons  by  sudi  sinister  bias.     In  his  day,  sdf-slyled  plii- 
lonphy  and  licentious  wit  had  cast  the  sembliEuace  of  their  le^ 
nings,  or  the  bitterness  of  their  satire,  over  the  formal  hni 
iigid  exhibition  of  the  Christianity  of  the  days  of  the  Comrndb- 
rakh.     From  the  revulsion  of  feeling  caused  by  the  drcuin- 
Btmees  of  the  times,  infidel  writers  had  succeeded  to  a  certain 
itpee  in  establishing  a  species  of  floating  a:nd  vague  presump- 
tioD,  that  such  an  austere  creed  was  not  suited  for  Slicing  the 
idigion  of  a  gentleman,  or  the  faith  of  a  philosopher.     Ttie 
Chnscian  advocate  then  had  a  delicate  task  to  perform.     Holr- 
cvw  strong  he  felt  in  the  goodness  of  his  own  cause,  or  in  the 
overwhelming  power  and  clearness  of  his  own  argument,  he  hsA 
stin  to  assume  the  character  of  an  apoloj^t,  thai  he  might  gain 
a  patient  hearing.     We  could  verify  the  truth  of  the  remark 
by  an  ameal  to  the  general  spirit  that  pervades  the  Christian 
writers  of  the  period,  whidi  to  a  considerable  extent  influenced 
even  the  sarcastic  and  misanthropic  mind  of  Swifk.     It  seems 
to  have  been  felt,  that  this  was  the  most  prudent  and  expedient 
mode  of  meeting  and  repelling  the  general  set  which  tne  tide 
of  considerably  high  intellect  was  taking  against  Christian 
truth ;   and  we  are  bound  to  take  these  considerations  along 
with  us,  when  examining  the  style  in  which  our  author  states 
and  eonducts  his  argument.     This  attitude  of  an  apologist  u 
Aanifisst  from  the  wnolc  tenor  of  the  book.     In  p.  ii.  oh.  ^, 
he  says,  *'  I  have  aigned  upon  the  principles  of  others,  not 
ny  own,  and  have  omitted  what  I  think  true  and  of  the  ut- 
most importance,  because  by  others  thought  unintelligible  at 
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blimed.  aqd'  purified  by  the  loftiest  poetiy  of  inspired  bards. 
StiU  die  mo^t  perfected  fbnxL  of  that  preparatory  dispensatioii 
was  adapted  only  to  a  h»wer  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  human 
n^indf  08  it  was  designed  only  for  a  narrow  loeality,  and  a  limited 
number  of  people.  The  pertection  of  di^ne  Revelation,  adi^tei 
to.atl  &cultiqs  and.  all  a^f|S5  and  tn  every  degree  of  advance- 
ment in  knowledge  and  civilization,  was  not  given,  till  the  rulii^- 
nations  of  the  world  were  advanced  to  a  high  d^rree  of  refine^ 
ment  in  knowledge.  The  fulness  of  time  for  ^ing  this  Ra- 
vgbuion  in  its  perfecUon  was  not  come  till  the  mteUeefe  of  nm 
was  greatly  developed,  and  the  only  truly  intellectual  people 
that  had  existed  in  the  world  had  cultivated  their  language  la 
4.  degree  ci  unexampled  and  previously  unconoeived  perfe^ion* 
When  Christia^i^  was  first  preached  to  tlie  world,  the  Omk 
was  prepared  to  sive  intelligime  form,  and  fullest  exprassiim  to 
the  aoctrines  of  its  high  theology,  which,  we  have  strong'  pie- 
sumption  to  believe,  no  other  previously  existing  knguage  wm 
capable  of  doing  with  half  the  efiect 

while  then  the  doctrines  of  Revelation  are  in  hanaonioes 
analcM^  with  all  that  the  history  of  human  nature  baa  dis- 
dosea  of  the  strength  and  the  weakness,  of  the  wama  sod 
capabilities  of  man,  and  with  the  almost  universal  belief  of  all 
nations,  however  that  belief  originated,  yet  human  reason  nevtr 
did,  and  never  could  anticipate  one  of  the  progressive  mavn 
of  that  Revelation.  Every  efiect  must  have  an  adequate  oaiifle» 
and  we  can  discover  nothing  in  the  powers  and  passions  of 
men  that  can  be  an  adequate  cause  for  the  discovery  of  such 
doctrines.  Neither  could  nature  alone,  by  all  her  apparent 
adaptations  to  the  condition  of  man,  have  ever  brougnt  back 
the  world  to  its  Creator.  The  history  of  all  the  superstitions 
forms,  in  which  religion  has  exhibited  itself,  shows  plainly  that 
the  natural  tendency  of  humanity  is  to  corrupt  and  render 
idolatrous,  and  gross,  and  absurd,  what  was  at  first  oompara- 
tively  simple  and  pure.  But  when  a  system  is  given  which  is 
demonstrably  adapted  to  all  conditions  of  society,  and  folly 
adequate  to  supply  all  the  wants  of  man,  though  human  reason, 
in  its  utmost  power,  cannot  pretend  to  see  it  in  all  its  extent  snd 
in  all  its  applications,  yet  we  are  fully  able  to  trace  to  a  great 
length  its  analogy  to  the  ^<  constitution  and  course  of  nature.^ 
While  every  other  form  of  religion,  that  has  aroused  or  deociTed 
the  world,  has  been  fitted  only  for  one  nation,  or  one  state  of 
society,  the  religion  of  Revelation,  without  any  change,  is 
fitted  for  all  nations  and  all  times.  Its  fundamental  doctrines 
are  simple  to  the  apprehension  ol  childhood,  and  unlettefcd 
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i^oranee,  and  barbariBin,  its  deeper  theology  and  mysterieA 
give  beneficiai  and  wholesome  exercise,  when  properly  studied^ 
to  the  profeundest  intelleet,  and  carry  upwara  the  sublinteie 
MMiringa  of  the  most  ^Aed  imagination.  Universal  in  ittf 
application,  and  expansive  in  its  nature,  as  Christianity  is,  we 
ne  &r  fiom  thinking  that  it  has  been  traced  in  all  its  bearings, 
snd  applied  in  all  its  rq^enerating^  operations,  on  the  intelleetviat 
and  mond  nature  of  man.  The  analogies  we  are  easily  aUe  ta 
izaee  wovdd  induce  us  firmly  to  believe  that  ita  divine  treasurea 
aie  yet  rich  in  new  and  undiscovered  adaptations  to  the  flitnre 
coBoition  and  exigences  of  mankind,  in  uieir  onward  progress, 
as  nature  k  yet  young  and  imexplored  in  her  boundless  store 
sf  unknown  mysteries  and  virgin  powers.  This  adaptation  of 
die  doctrines  of  Christianity  to  elevate,  and  purify,  and  perfect 
the  loftiest  and  noblest  principles  of  our  nature  is  an  internal 
amiment  for  its  truth  which  every  man  for  himself  may  ftpply» 
who  will  sincerely  conform  his  life  to  these  doctrines.  ^  If  ye 
do  his  will,^  says  the  author  of  that  revelation,  **  ye  shall'know 
of  the  doctrine,  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  t  speak  of 
mysdf.'"  We  think,  that  very  important  advantage  might 
have  been  gained  to  the  argument,  by  the  extension  of  such 
an  analogical  process  as  that  we  have  merely  hinted  at ;  but 
where  the  materials  for  argument  and  illustration  are  so  rich, 
the  course  must  be  one  of  selection  and  condensation. 

There  seems  to  us  to  be  a  pretty  general  mistake  regarding 
the  diaracteristics  of  Bishop  Butler^  mind,  and  the  peculiar 
merits  of  his  great  work,  the  Analogy.  Some  writers  of  no 
litde  name  delight  to  view  him  as  a  man  of  vast  originality, 
and  creative  genius,  and  profound  erudition.  Judging  from 
what  he  has  done,  we  scarcely  think  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  vei^ 
high  rank  in  any  one  of  these  departments.  This  treatise  la 
original,  so  fiir,  as  we  believe  no  oAer  writer  before  him  had 
ever  systematically  encountered  the  opponents  of  the  truth  on- 
the  same  ground.  But  it  is  a  line  of  argument  that  lies  at  the 
very  door ;  and  it  will  be  frequently  found,  that  it  is  the  very 
mode  of  defence  followed  by  unlearned  men  of  sound  senscj  who 
never  heard  of  Butler,  and  who  cotdd  not  perhaps  define  the 
meaning  of  analogy.  As  for  creative  imagination,  or  fancy, 
there  is  less  scope  for  it,  and  less  exercise  oi  it,  in  the  mode  in 
whidi  Butler  has  wisely  chosen  to  conduct  the  argument,  than 
in  almost  any  book  of  controversial  reasoning  or  practical  the- 
dlogj  we  know.  And  as  for  learning,,  in  the  strict  acceptation 
of  the  word,  there  was  not  much  call  tar  it,  and  Aero  is  Cer-. 
tainly  no  superfluous  or  useless  display  of  the  commodity. 
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But  if  there  be  no  prominent  or  Btriking  exhibidon  of  any  or 
all  of  these,  there  is  much  that  is  greatly  more  eondudYe  to 
the  object  he  had  in  view-— there  is  a  powerful  and  oompiehen- 
five  grasp  of  the  subject,  a  full  and  clear  statement  of  the 
merits  of  the  question,  a  full — an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
strength,  as  well  as  the  weakness  of  the  human  mind,  a  pio- 
fimnd  and  awiul  veneration  of  the  infinitude  and  inoomprahen-. 
sible  nature  of  the  divine  character  and  government,  and  a 
resulting  caution,  approaching  occasionally  to  timidity,  of  stqi- 
ping  over  the  surmised  or  conventionally  defined  boandaries  of 
reason.     Such  seems  to  us  to  be  the  character  of  the  mind  that 
produced  the  works  of  this  author.     And  certainly  such  quali- 
ties working  powerfully  and  harmoniously  together,  were  most 
appropriateTy  adapted  to  meet  and  discomfit  that  self-oonoeitod 
disjplay  of  pnilosophy,  and  that  vain  boast  of  the  suiBcieney  of 
natural  reason  which  distinguished  many  of  the  celebrated 
geniuses,  who,  unfortunately,  influenced  to  a  great  extent  the 
public  mind  of  his  day.    It  was  such  qualities  as  these  pervading 
the  book,  that  rendered  it  productive  of  great  good  at  the  time. 
In  our  own  day,  too,  there  is  no  little  of  the  same  spirit  of 
this  shallow  philosophy  abroad,  of  a  still  more  innovating,  and 
ambitious,  and  ardent  kind.     It  may  apparently  assume  the 
garb  of  a  lowly  humility,  and  seem  to  be  the  natural  expression 
of  the  aspirations  of  ardent  votaries,  who  profess  to  worship  it 
the  portals  of  the  temple  of  eternal  truth,  but  in  reality,  it  is 
<rfken  an  overweening  and  ill-disguised  conceit  of  the  power  and 
sublimity  of  the  innate  and  unaided  facultiesof  man,  &culties  which 
arc  expected  soon  to  shoot  forth  into  a  glorious  and  triumphtnt 
career  of  Utopian  perfection.   We  are  far  from  wishing  to  speak 
slightingly  or  sarcastically  of  any  efibrt  to  elevate  and  purify  the 
intellectual  and  moral  nature  of  the  immortal  spirit  of  man.   He 
has  been  endowed  by  his  Creator  with  boundless  longings  after 
a  higher  perfection,  and,  as  far  as  we  can  see,  with  equally 
unbounded  capabilities  of  arriving  at  it.    We  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  see  more  real  humility  and  self-diffidence  in  the  enthu- 
siastic regenerators  of  the  day;  a  greater  trust,  and,  we  will  write 
the  word,  a  true  Christian  faith  in  the  ever-present  illumina- 
tion and  direction  of  the  Spirit  of  all  truth.     It  is  this  spirit 
of  ardent  and  bold  innovation,  the  results  of  which  we  some- 
what fear  ;  and  could  we  be  the  means,  by  this  Publication,  of 
again  trimming  the  lamp  and  diffusing  around  the  steady  light 
of  Butler'^s  sober  philosophy,  and  casting  its  influence  over  the 
general  mind,  it  would  serve  to  regulate  at  least  its  present 
elastic  ardour,  and  keep  it  from  rushing  into  the  path  of  mani- 
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Sesi  and  gnat  danger.     Hiere  is  another  impojrtaiit  ftmarit  we 
have  to  makes  on  uie  nature  of  such  a  controversy  with  seep- 
tkism  and  infidelity,  namely,  that  all  the  objections  of  the  un- 
believer are  merely  exceptions  to  some  part  a!  religion,  natural 
or  revealed.     These  exceptions  may  be  against  the  nature  or 
degree  of  the  evidence  bv  which  it  is  supported,  or  the  doctrines 
tau^t,  or  the  precepts  mculcated.     Some  even  of  high  name 
ground  their  unbelidf,  as  on  a  satisfactory  basis,  upon  the  al« 
I^ged  inconnstency  of  the  lives  and  conduct  of  those  who  pro- 
&ia  it ;  or,  seizing  upon  the  various  shapes  in  which  it  has 
been  perverted  and  corrupted  by  the  superstitious  inventions  of 
man,  overlook  altogether  that  pure  fi>rm  of  revelation  in  which 
it  came  £rom  its  Author.     Hume  rests  his  scepticism  upon  the 
insufficiency,  or  allmd  absurdity  and  impossibility  of  mira« 
cuknu  evidence ;  Pame,  upon  the  general  mcredibility  of  the 
doctrines,   and   some  imagined  internal  inconsistencies;  and 
Gibbon  and  the  French  infidel  school  of  philosophy  are  satis- 
fied, that  the  last  ground  of  objection  mentioned  is  sufficient 
to  justify  them  in  tnrowing  the  whole  aside  as  an  invention. 
Though  these  may  not  be  all  the  reasons  advanced  by  scepti- 
cism, this  glance  at  the  nature  of  the  objections  is  sufficient  to 
show,  that  none  of  the  enemies  of  Christianity  argue  against 
the   whole  aa  a  system,  nor  advance  their  alignments  in  a 
systematic  style.      There  is  and  must  be  assumed  the  pro- 
tended principles  of  philosophy  and  human  reason  on  their 
side.     But  they  assume  as  a  postulate  the  sufficiency  of  this 
philosophy  and  reason,  and  while  they  are  in  almost  all  cases 
mdebted  for  its  princi]|^les  and  light  to  the  heaven-kindled  fire 
which  was  given  to  guide  men  tnrouffh  the  world,  they  abuse 
it  to  the  end  of  extinguishing  in  the  breast  of  men  the  celestial 
fiame  itsdf.     This  has  been  the  mode  of  warfare  downward 
firom  the  apostate  Julian  ;  and  when  the  advocate  for  the  truth 
of  revelation  would  refute  its  opponents,  he  n^ust  do  it  in  de- 
tail, aa  the  versicoloured  opinions  he  has  to  encounter  have  no 
pdnt  of  union  or  resemblance  but  that  of  sworn  hostility  to  the 
truth  of  Christianity.     Tliis  has  very  often  been  done  against 
all  the  enemies  of  revelation,  whatever  be  the  point  on  which 
they  have  endeavoured  to  storm  the  citadel  of  truth.     But  we 
know  of  none  who  has  taken  his  ground  of  ofience  and  defence 
upon  such  a  wide  and  comprehensive  system  as  Butler.     It  is 
a  uniform  and  regular  system  of  tactics  that  bears  at  once  upon 
the  whole  line,  and  upon  evexr  point  of  imagined  strength  oc- 
cupied by  the  assailants ;  it  is  a  generalship  that  surrounds 
and  storms  the  whole  camp,  without  leaving  to  the  enemy,  in 
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the  wide  field  of  wnifare,  a  f»ngle  stronghold  to  seize  upon  or 
betake  themselves  to.  The  consequence  has  been,  as  we  might- 
have  C3q)ceted,  that  no  hostile  movement  has  since  been  made 
against  the  strongly  guarded  and  impregnable  entrenchments 
he  has  thrown  around  Christianity. 

But  though  the  strongholds  of  error  have  been  dius  suooess- 
fully  demolished,  we  do  not  by  any  means  suppose  that  scepticism 
and  infidelity  are  banished  out  of  the  world.  The  same  causes 
exist  in  all  dieir  strengdi  to  produce  diese  that  ever  did,,  and* 
perhaps,  in  our  own  day,  they  are  as  prolific  in  deadly  fbrtility 
as  ever  before.  Multitudes  have  reason  to  fear  the  tmth  of 
religion,  have  cause  sufficient  to  wish  that  it  may  be  all  a  fiie- 
tion  and  device  of  priestcraft.  These  wishes  and  fears  oper* 
adng  upon  a  very  pliant  and  accommodating  conscience,  upon 
a  crelulous  and  sophisticating  understanding,  induce  men  at 
last  to  view,  what  was  once  doubtfully  advanced  in  palliation 
or  excuse,  as  a  sufficient  justification  of  themselves,  and  a  fall 
refutation  of  those  doctrines  that  were  the  cause  of  their  alami, 
that  roused  their  yet  unseared  conscience,  and  disturbed  their 
peace  of  mind. 

The  evil  heart,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  Scripture,  is  the 
origin  of  all  unbelief;  the  wicked  life,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  Rochester,  is  the  only  amiment  against  Christianity. 
We  cannot  assert  positively,  indeed,  that  some  minds  may  not 
be  so  constituted,  or  drilled  by  long  habit  into  a  contented  ac- 
quiescence in  a  system  of  principles,  as  to  render  them  incapa- 
ble of  seeing  the  conclusiveness  and  fulness  of  the  evidence  of 
Revelation.  But  this  I  think  we  may  very  confidently  assert, 
that  a  rightly  constituted  mind,  not  thoroughly  perverted, 
when  brought  into  reasoning  contact  and  candid  consideration 
of  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  and  made  to  see  all  its  very 
diversified  apparatus  of  proof,  add  its  innumerable  adaptations 
to  the  present  circumstances,  and  the  acknowledged  and  felt 
exigencies  of  humanity,  must  feel,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
comes  accompanied  with  an  overwhelming  and  irresistible  power 
of  persuasion.  If  the  sceptic  then  will  still  doubt,  and  the 
infidel  still  disbelieve,  it  is  not  because  God  has  appointed  the 
circumstances  in  which  man,  as  a  moral  agent,  is  pleased  to  re- 
main in  such  a  state  of  unfortunate  perplexity  and  uncertainty, 
as  to  compd  him  to  stand  in  vacillating  hesitation  or  necessary 
doubtfulness,  llie  direct  contrary  has  been  proved  a  thousanu 
times  to  be  the  truth  of  the  case.  It  is  because  men  cast 
about  to  find  objections,  or  reasons  against  Revelation  as 
a  system,  thnt  they  may  contrive  to  evade  equally  the  tenrors 
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of  itt  dffnunciatioDs  and  the  power  of  its  obligations,  to  stand 
aloof,  in  short,  from  the  power  of  those  evidences  by  which  it 
recommends  itself  to  reason.  If  our  remarks  should  meet  the 
eye  of  such  individuals,  wc  would  earnestly  press  upon  their 
most  serious  consideration  this  treatise  of  Butler,  whidi  we  hold 
to  be  one  of  the  most  powerful  applications  of  the  arj^umenfifm 
ad  AomiMflR,  to  men  of  such  principles,  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  any  language.  The  very  moderation  and  stoical  calmness 
with  which  the  argument  is  ccmducted,  betokens  any  thin|^  but 
indiflSnenoe  or  apathy  on  the  part  of  the  apologist.  He  is  in- 
vested with  the  deep  seriottsness  and  conviction  of  a  man  of 
poweifiil  mind,  who  fiseb  the  paramount  importance  of  his  sub- 
joct)  and  who  will  not  weaken  or  neutralise  the  ifaree  of  his 
reasoning,  by  allowing  human  passion  or  emotion  to  throw  its 
colouring- over  the  clear  light  of  l(^;ical  ailment  and  cautious 
induction.  If  the  sceptic  then  refuse  to  read  the  book  at  all, 
cr  read  it  with  that  careless  indifference  which  is  impassible  of 
oanvicticHD,  ^or  that  determined  reostance  against  the  doc- 
trines of  revelatiDn  which  has  already  resolved  not  to  be  con- 
vinced, he  must  do  it  at  his  own  peril.  It  is,  however,  for  men 
in  audi  a  state  of  mind  that  Butler  chiefly  writes,  and  we 
should  think  that  the  most  inveterate  sceptic,  if  he  can  be  in- 
duced to  look  into  the  ailment  at  all,  would  be  convinced  of 
this  at  least,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  serious  duty  to  give  a  pa- 
tient hearing  to  such  an  undeclamatory  reasoner,  and  such  a 
Sntlemanly  apologist,  as  the  candid  and  strong-thinking  au- 
or  of  the  Analogy. 

Butler  has  been  blamed,  and  perhaps  with  some  reason,  for 
not  bringiii^  into  more  prominent  view  several  of  the  peculiar 
jfDCtrines  of  Revelation.  For  instance,  the  existence  of  moral 
evil,  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  the  full  doctrine  of  the 
atonement,  free  ^race  and  justification  by  fiuth,  and  the  agency 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regeneration,  are  either  not  mentioned  at 
all,  or  toudied  upon  so  slightly  as  to  form  no  necessary  part  of 
the  aigument.  Mow,  though  we  do  not  say  that  he  denied 
these,  yet  in  a  Christian  treatise,  where  the  line  of  reasoning 
did  not  necessarily  exclude,  but  rather  called  for  some  decided  ^ 
notice  of  them,  they  should  have  been  made  to  occupy  some 

Srominent  place  in  the  body  of  the  work.  Without  this,  it 
oes  not  show  what  Christianity  is,  and  thou{^  these  doctrines 
are  not  fimnd  in  the  arehives  of  natural  reason,  yet  they  are  plain- 
ly counterparts  to  complete  nature^s  deficiencies.  They  all  hang 
together,  and  rise  above  each  other  in  beautiful  gradation,  and 
form  a  system,  which  although  reason  could  never  discover,  she 
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^\W  f»inctions,  as  bein^  wonderfully  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
weaknesses  of  humanity.  There  is,  indeed,  no  uncquivtiifdl 
type  or  unquestioned  resemblance  in  nature,  or  in  the  unaided 
deductions  of  human  reason,  to  some  of  the  facts  and  doctrines 
of  revelation.  Imaginative  men  may  find  multitudes  of  these 
similitudes,  but,  in  the  eye  of  strict  argument,  they  are  more 
fanciful  than  real.  Profound  learning,  like  Cudworth^s,  may 
bring  out  from  the  records  of  ancient  belief  many  instances  of  a 
trinity  of  divine  agency  in  the  government  of  the  world.  Thtf 
whole  of  heathen  superstition  is  full  of  instances  of  the  incar- 
nation of  divine  persons.  But  whether  these  be  the  divergent 
rays  of  a  primitive  revelation  given  to  man,  and  transmitted  in 
many  a  disfigured  shape  to  succeeding  generations,  or  the  abor-» 
tions  of  a  sidily  imagination  ardently  longing  after  some  solid 
foundation  upon  which  to  rest  the  unsanctioned  and  uncertain 
hopes  of  humanity,  it  seems  clear  to  us  that  such  an  argument 
as  that  of  the  Analogy  will  come  with  greater  force  by  not 
pushing  it  to  such  doubtiul  probabilities.  They  might,  how- 
ever^ have  been  alluded  to  with  ad\'antage,  as  affording  pre- 
sumption of  an  original  revelation,  as  containing  the  germs  of 
those  mysteries  of  a  nobler  theology,  which  human  reasori 
could  not  pretend  to  discover,  but  which,  when  revealed,  are 
found  more  or  less  in  accordance  with  the  almost  universal  bc-> 
lief  of  the  world. 


NOTES. 

Part  1 4  Chap.  i.  page  254. — ^The  whole  of  the  reasoning  of 
this  chapter,  though  cautious,  proceeds  nearly  upon  an  assump- 
tion, that  the  mind  is  totally  distinct  from  and  independent 
of  the  material  organization  through  which  it  at  present  acts; 
the  inference  being,  that  the  soul  is  therefore  immortal.  Both 
Milton  and  Locke,  however,  were  of  opinion,  that  thought 
might  be  merely  a  qtiality  communicated  to  the  exquisitely 
organized  structure  of  man.  Dr.  T.  Brown,  indeed,  think;; 
that  it  may  be  impossible  even  for  Deity  to  communicate  to 
matter  properties  so  entirely  distinct  from,  and  even  contrasted 
with  all  its  known  properties.  Even  this  most  acute  metaphy- 
sician, however,  hesitates  to  assert,  that  even  this  being  proved 
amounts  to  any  thing  more  than  a  presumption  that  the  soul 
does  not  necessarily  cease  to  exist  at  death.  This  seems  the 
farthest  that  reason  can  go,  while  so  little  certain  is  kno^-n  of  th^ 
real  essence  of  the  soul  itself.    ^I'ln?  analog)'  of  the  great  change 
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i)(  condition  which  takes  place  at  birth,  and  of  the  differeDt 
states  of  existence  through  which  various  insects  pass,  thou^ 
popular,  as  mere  figures  and  illustrations,  are  inept  and  incoii* 
elusive  in  a  strict  process  of  inductive  reasoning.  If  we  hold 
the  annihilation  of  existence  in  the  lower  animals  at  their  death, 
all  natural  analogy,  if  fairly  followed  out,  leads  to  a  oonclusioa 
contrary  to  that  which  Butler  wishes  to  draw.  In  general 
when  the  field  of  argument  is  so  rich,  nothing  essential  would 
be  lost  by  relinquishing  such  doubtftil  ground.  It  is  enough 
for  the  purpose,  that  atheism  and  infidelity  cannot  prove  the 
reverse^  9na  upon  them  clearly  the  onus  of  the  proof  lies. 

Part  I.  Chap.  v.  page  289. — [Happiness.]  This  of  course 
is  to  be  understood  only  as  the  answer  of  natural  religion,  or 
of  unaided  reason  to  the  inquiry,  ^^  how  man  came  to  be. 
placed  in  such  a  state  of  probation,  and  with  what  design  P"^  In 
geperal  terms  the  object  of  moral  discipline  could  not  have  bceu 
represented  in  other  or  more  appropriate  words.  It  is  neoes^ 
sary  to  be  observed,  however,  that  such  general  inferences  from 
the  apparent  design,  or  obvious  tendency  of  operation  in  the  or^ 
dinary  economy  of  God'^s  moral  government,  trench  not  at  aU 
upon  the  higher  and  peculiar  doctrines  of  revelation  that  teach 
the  way  for  the  attainment  of  this  piety  and  holiness.  Much 
less  will  such  reasoning  entitle  us  to  fix  any  available  standard 
of  merit,  which  man  of  himself  can  attain,  or  to  say  that  such 
or  such  a  degree  of  obedience  and  holiness  will  give  us  a  claim, 
upon  the  principles  of  equity,  to  the  reward  of  that  happiness 
which  we  long  for.  Human  reason  has  never  been  able  to  tell 
satisfiustorily  to  the  conscience  of  man  how  he  can  be  ^<  just 
before  God.*"  It  u$  allowable,  however,  to  take  Butler'^s  state- 
ment as  only  an  advanced  step  in  the  argument,  a  reasoning 
on  the  principles  of  those  whose  assent  he  wishes,  in  the  mean 
time,  to  gain,  and  not  to  set  it  down,  in  its  strictness,  as  his 
professed  creed  of  Christian  morality. 

Part  I.  Chap.  v.  page  299.— [Occa^toRo/  acts.]  If  this  bo 
given  4S  an  account  of  the  circumstances  that  led  to  the  fall,  it 
IS  scarcely  correct.  Man  was  created  perfectly  sinless,  without 
the  slightest  imagination  of  evil,  or  propensity  to  transgress^ 
which  would  have  been  sinful  elements  of  his  nature,  lie 
binned  and  fell,  not  because  there  was  any  active  power  inter- 
nally inducing  him  to  rejixsl  against  the  law,  but  because  there 
was  a  pasitice  power  that  did  not  render  his  mind  completely 
incajKtblc  of  being  influenced  by  the  intrusion  of  thoughts  by 
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an  csienul  agency,  which  nkigbt  wtuH  in  sm.— See  Edwardi 
on  the  Freedom  of  the  Will,  part  iv.  eeet.  10.  and  Wiiliams- 
excdlent  note  on  that  section. 

Part  !•  Gh^  v.  page  303.-^ jBy  wee.}  The  reaeonhig 
here  is  not  ^ry  analogical,  and  of  oourse  not  oenelvsive  or 
satisfactory.  We  can  naturally  and  easily  enough  account  fiir 
the  apparent  superabundance  of  many  apeoes  of  seeds  and  ani- 
mals. Many  nowers  and  seeds  are  intended,  not  more  for  the 
continuance  of  die  species,  than  for  the  fiiod  of  mm,  and  multi- 
tudes of  the  lower  creation,  and  many  i^parently  ior  the  aole 
Eurpose  of  delighting  the  senses  and  the  taste  of  man.  A  simi- 
ir  reason  acoounUfor  the  amanng  prolific  powers  of  several  of 
the  lower  animals.  We  cannot  say  then,  that  there  is  any  ap- 
parent superfluity  or  unnecessary  waste.  The  same  dtimate 
cause  cannot  be  given  as  a  reason  for  the  final  ruin  and  loss«f'Cn 
immense  number  of  morsl  agents,  and  there  is  no  apparent 
analogy  in  the  two  cases.  ^  * 


Part  II.  Chap.  v.  page  377* — [Chrutae  «  jPropM.]  Christy's 
character  and  Mce  in  this  respect  is  very  mei^erly  and  defi- 
ciently stated.  That  office  was  certainly  much  more  exten- 
sive, than  simply  to  republish  and  sanction  the  religion  of  na- 
ture. It  was  to  reveal  to  man  those  doctrines  which  human 
reason  never  knew,  and  could  never  have  discovered. 

The  reasoning  in  r^ard  to  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  is  not  only 
deficient,  but  to  a  certain  extent  erroneous.  Reason  cannot 
comprehend  nor  explain  all  the  reasons  why  God  has  permitted 
the  existence  of  evil.  But  when  we  take  this  permission  in 
connexion  with  the  remedy  movided  in  the  sacrifice  of  the 
atonement,  we  sec  that  it  exhibits  the  character  of  Ood,  not 
only  as  merciful  and  good,  but  as  infinitely  holy  and  just,  and 
hating  sin  in  every  shape.  We  conceive  tnese  truths  oouU  net 
eertainly  be  a  deduction  from  the  light  of  nature ;  nor  perhaps 
could  any  of  Ood'^s  rational  creatures,  even  of  the  highest  order, 
have  known  the  frilness  of  that  character,  without  some  such 
definite  demonstration  of  this  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin  made 
known  to  the  universe.  The  light  that  this  doctrine  of  the 
atonement  throws  upon  sacrifice  gives  it  a  clear  and  definite 
hearing,  which  reason  could  not  have  discovered,  and  which 
was  only  emblematically  shadowed  forth  by  all  the  sacrificial 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Old  Testament. 

Same  chapter,  page  378.— Reasoning  firom  the  history  of  the 
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aiunan  nuad,  as  it  has  escbilnted  its  desires  and  tcudeucies  ia 
the  vaiiotts  fonns  of  heathen  superstition,  we  would  he  apt  to 
oondude,  that  the  doctrine  of  a  Mediator  is  in  accordance  with 
the  natural  princnples  of  the  heart  of  man.  It  is  the  natural 
expoHtion  of  the  Mt  inability  of  the  human  intellect  to  com- 
pnshend  and  hold  intercourse  with  the  infinite,  of  the  es^e* 
nenood  iaiposBiliility  ibr  maa  to  render  .persenally  that  serviot 
mid  Tiopiiflr)  wludi  aU  natioBS  have  acknowledged  it  their  duty 
to  ftif.  la  ibis  view  of  the  subject,  which  we  think  aocurate^- 
the  Cabiriy  the  Mahuzzim,  or  God's  proteotorB,  the  wiwleaiy* 
thology  of  the  gods  anddemi-gods  of  heathenism  are  a  straining 
eflTort  of  the  feebleness  of  humanity  to  find  some  intermediate 
connexion  between  its  own  lowliness  and  the  infinitude  of  the 
incomprehensible  Creator.  The  same  principle  is  shown  in  its 
perversion  in  the  saint-worship  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  Re- 
velation then  only  leads  onward,  and  directs  those  tendencies 
which  man  blindly  but  ardently  followed,  and  gives  his  £siith  a 
secure  and  sufficient  resting-place. 

Chm.  vi.  385.^[CAruh'ant/y.]  There  is  evident  error  in  this 
reasonmg.  Every  prophet  did  not  work  miracles  in  attestation 
of  his  divine  comnussion,  and  many  of  the  prophecies  did  not 
receive  their  fulfilment  till  many  ages  afterwards.  The  degree 
of  evidence,  therefi>re,  in  general,  wnich  any  prophet's  preaching 
carried  along  with  it,  was  in  direct  proportion  to  the  mea- 
sure of  conviction,  or  of  proof,  which  the  people  had  of  the 
truth  of  the  religion  under  which  he  bore  commission. 
And  possessing  the  Old  Testament,  we  cannot  suppose  that 
any  additional  miracles  would  have  added  to  the  sufficiency  of 
that  evidence.  The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  relative 
circumstances  of  the  early  Christians  and  those  of  our  own 
days.  Some,  or  many  of  the  former  witnessed  the  miracles 
accrediting  the  apostles  of  the  new  dispensation,  and  were  con- 
vinced, of  course,  that  they  had  a  divme  commission  to  teach. 
We  have  the  doctrines  in  their  perfected  and  collected  form, 
and  a  sufficient  amount  of  irrcfragably  attested  miracles  bearing 
the  same  evidence.  Taking  the  aggregate  of  the  history  of  our 
faith,  we  think  it  clear,  that  we  have  stronger  and  higher  cvi- 
dence  of  this  kind,  than  any  individual  church  of  early  Chris- 
tians could  have.  Then  we  have  in  addition,  as  Buder  hints, 
the  standing  and  cumulative  evidence  of  prophecy  fulfilled  and 
fulfilling,  designed  evidently  to  carry  down  tnroughout  the  hic^ 
tory  of  time  the  divine  attestation  to  the  oneness  of  the  plan, 
and  to  manifest  to  siuxx^eding  generations  the  continual  super- 
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intendanoe  of  heaven,  in  sustaining  and  completing  that  pi 
Prophecy,  taken  in  connexion  with  its  fulfilment,  directly  o 
veys  the  idea  of  supreme  power  in  the  government  of  the  n 
tenal  and  moral  world.  Taking  this  view  of  the  subject,  wh 
we  think  the  correct  one,  every  succeeding  generation,  insti 
of  having,  as  the  reasoning  of  Butler  in  some  parts  woi 
lead  us  to  suppose,  a  less  and  weaker,  will  be  continually  < 
taining  stronger  and  dearer  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelatu 
till  the  final  fulfilment  of  all  prophecy,  and  the  coasummati 
of  the  world^s  history. 


Cupar,  Fip^ 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Probable  evidence  is  essentially  distinguished  from  demons 
strative  by  this,  that  it  admits  of  degrees,  and  of  all  variety  of 
Aem,  from  the  highest  moral  certainty,  to  the  very  lowest 
P^umption.     We  cannot,  indeed,  say  a  thmg  is  probably 
^e  upon  one  very  slight  presumption  tot  it ;  beoiuse,  as  there 
^ay  be  probabilities  on  both  sides  of  a  question,  there  may  be 
some  against  it :  and  though  there  be  not,  yet  a  slight  pre- 
sumption does  not  beget  tnat  degree  of  conviction,  which  is 
iQiphed  in  saying  it  thing  is  probably  true.     But  that  the 
slightest  possible  presumption  is  of  the  nature  of  a  probability, 
appears  from  hence,  that  such  loW  presumption,  of^  repeated, 
wm  amount  even  to  moral  certainty.     Thus,  a  man^s  having 
observed  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide  to-day,  affords  some  sort 
of  presumption,  though  the  lowest  imaginable,  that  it  may 
happen  again  to-morrow  ;  but  the  observation  of  this  event  fot 
so  many  days,  and  months,  and  ases  together,  as  it  has  been 
observed  by  mankind,  gives  us  a  full  assurance  that  it  will. 

That  which  chiefly  constitutes  probability,  is  expressed  iii 
the  word  likely,  i.e.  like  some  truth,  (Verisimile)  or  true  event ; 
like  it,  in  itsdf^  in  its  evidence,  in  some  more  or  fewer  of  its 
circumstances.  For  when  we  determine  a  thing  to  be  probably 
true,  suppose  that  an  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass,  tis  from 
the  mind  s  remarking  in  it  a  likeness  to  some  other  event  which 
We  have  observed  has  come  to  pass.  And  this  observation 
forms,  in  numberless  daily  instances,  u  presumption,  opinion, 
or  full  conviction,  that  such  event  has  or  will  come  to  pass ; 
According  as  the  observation  is,  that  the  like  event  has  some- 
times, most  oonmumly,  or  always,  so  iar  as  our  obiervation 
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bt  his  happinen,  ts  what  he  eertainly  knows  to  be  so.  Nay, 
fiirthery  in  questions  of  mat  consequence,  a  reasonable  man 
will  think  it  concerns  hun  to  remark  lower  probabilities  and 
preiumptions  than  these;  such  as  amount  to  no  more  than 
shmring  one  side  of  a  question  to  be  as  supposable  and  credible 
tt  the  other ;  nay,  such  as  but  amount  to  much  less  even  than 
this.  For  numberless  instances  might  be  mentioned  respecting 
the  common  pursuits  of  life,  where  a  man  would  be  thought, 
in  t  literal  sense,  distracted,  who  would  not  act,  and  with  great 
tpplication  too,  not  only  upon  an  even  chance,  but  upon  much 
leu,  and  where  the  probability  or  chance  was  greatly  against 
his  succeeding.     (See  Part  ii.  ch.  vi.). 

It  is  not  my  design  to  inquire  further  into  the  nature,  the 
tnmdation,  and  measure  of  probalnlity ;  or  whence  it  proceeds, 
that  likenets  should  b^t  that  presumption,  opinion,  and  full 
conviction,  which  the  human  mind  is  formed  to  receive  from  it, 
«Dd  which  it  does  necessarily  produce  in  every  one ;  or  to  guard 
jttiinst  the  errors  to  which  reasoning  £rom  analogy  is  liable. 
This  belongs  to  the  subject  of  logic,  and  is  a  part  of  that  sub- 
ject which  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  considered.  Indeed  I 
shall  not  take  upon  me  to  say,  how  far  the  extent,  compass, 
and  force,  of  analogical  reasoning,  can  be  reduced  to  general 
heads  and  rules,  and  the  whole  be  formed  into  a  system.  But 
though  so  little  in  this  way  has  been  attempted  by  those  who 
have  treated  of  our  intellectual  powers,  and  the  exercise  of  them, 
this  does  not  hinder  but  that  we  may  be,  as  we  unquestionably 
are,  assured,  that  analogy  is  of  weight,  in  various  degrees. 
Cowards  determining  our  judgment,  and  our  practice.  Nor 
does  it  in  anywise  cease  to  be  of  weight  in  those  cases,  because 
persons,  either  given  to  dispute,  or  who  require  things  to  be 
stated  with  greater  exactness  than  our  faculties  appear  to  admit 
of  in  practical  matters,  may  find  other  cases,  in  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  say,  whether  it  be,  or  be  not,  of  any  weight ;  or  instances 
of  seeming  analogies,  which  are  really  of  none.  It  is  enough 
to  the  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  this  general  way  of 
aiguing  ia  evidently  natural,  just,  and  conclusive.  For  tnere 
is  no  man  can  make  a  question  but  that  the  sun  will  rise  to- 
morrow, and  be  seen,  where  it  is  seen  at  all,  in  the  figure  of  a 
circle,  and  not  in  that  of  a  square. 

Hence,  namely  from  analogical  reasoning,  Origen*  has  with 
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singular  sagacity  observed,  that  ^  he  who  believes  the  Scrip- 
tuxe  to  have  proceeded  from  him  who  is  the  Author  of  Natore, 
may  well  expect  to  find  the  same  sort  of  difficulties  in  it^  as 
are  found  in  the  constitution  of  Nature.^  And,  in  a  like  wij 
of  reflection,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  who  denies  the  Scrip- 
ture to  have  been  nrom  Qod,  upon  account  of  these  difficuhieB, 
may,  for  the  very  same  reason,  deny  the  world  to  have  been 
formed  by  him.  On  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  an  anakgj, 
or  likeness,  between  that  system  of  thmgs  and  dispensation  of 
Providence  which  revelation  informs  us  of,  and  that  system  of 
things  and  dispensation  of  Providence,  which  experience,  toge- 
ther with  reason,  informs  us  of,  u  f .  the  known  course  of  nature; 
this  is  a  presumption,  that  they  have  both  the  same  author  and 
cause ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  answer  objections  against  the  fbrmor 
being  from  God,  drawn  from  any  thing  whidi  is  analc^ical  or 
similar  to  what  is  in  the  latter,  which  is  acknowledged  to  be 
from  him ;  for  an  Author  of  Nature  is  here  supposed. 

Forming  our  notions  of  the  constitution  and  government  ef 
the  world  upon  reasoning,  without  foundation  for  the  prindpla 
which  we  assume,  whether  from  the  attributes  of  Ood  or  any 
thing  else,  is  building  a  world  upon  hypothesis,  like  Des  Cartel 
Forming  our  notions  upon  reasoning  from  principles  which  are 
certain,  but  applied  to  cases  to  which  we  have  no  ground  to 
apply  them,  (like  those  who  explain  the  structure  of  the  humaii 
body,  and  the  nature  of  diseases  and  medicines,  from  mere 
mathematics,  without  sufficient  data)  is  an  error  much  akin  to 
the  former :  since  what  is  assumed,  in  order  to  make  the  rea- 
soning applicable,  is  hypothesis.  But  it  must  be  allowed  jmrt, 
to  join  abstract  reasonings  with  the  observation  of  facts,  and 
argue  from  such  facts  as  are  known,  to  others  that  are  like  them ; 
from  that  part  of  the  Divine  government  over  intelligent  crea- 
tures, which  comes  under  our  view,  to  that  larger  and  more 
general  government  over  them,  which  is  beyond  it ;  and,  fiom 
what  is  present,  to  collect  what  is  likely,  credible,  or  not  incre- 
dible, will  be  hereafter. 

This  method,  then,  of  concluding  and  determining,  being 
practical,  and  what,  if  we  will  act  at  all,  we  cannot  but  act 
upon  in  the  common  pursuits  of  life ;  being  evidently  condfh 
sive,  in  various  degrees,  proportionable  to  the  degree  and  exacts 
ness  of  the  whole  analogy  or  likeness;  and  having  so  great 
authority  for  its  introduction  into  the  subject  of  religion,  even 
revealed  religion,  my  design  is  to  apply  it  to  that  subject  in 
general,  botn  natural  and  revealed ;  taking  for  proved,  that 
there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  Nature,  and  aatund  Getemor 
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of  theworld.  Far  as  thereis  nopresumption  against  this  prior 
to  the  proof  of  it,  so  it  has  been  often  proved  with  accnmulated 
evidoiee ;  from  this  argument  of  analogy  and  final  causes ; 
fiom  abstract  reasonings ;  from  the  most  ancient  tradition  and 
testimony ;  and  from  the  general  consent  of  mankind.  Nor 
does  it  appear,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  to  be  denied  by  the  gene- 
rality of  tnose  who  profess  themselves  dissatisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence of  religion. 

As  there  are  some,  who,  instead  of  thus  attending  to  what 
is  in  &et  the  constitution  of  Nature,  form  their  notions  of 
God^s  government  upon  hypothesis ;  so  there  are  others  who 
indolge  themselves  in  vain  and  idle  speculations,  how  the  world 
night  possibly  have  been  framed  otherwise  than  it  is ;  and  upon 
n^iosttion  that  things  might,  in  imagining  that  they  should, 
bave  been  disposed  and  carried  on  after  a  better  model,  than 
vhat  appears  m  the  present  disposition  and  conduct  of  them. 
Suppose,  now,  a  person  of  such  a  turn  of  mind  to  go  on  with 
Ids  reveries,  till  he  had  at  length  fixed  upon  some  particular  plan 
tf  Nature,  as  appearing  to  him  the  best, — one  shall  scarce  be 
thouriit  guilty  of  detraction  against  hmnan  understanding,  if 
one  would  say,  even  beforehand,  that  the  plan  which  this  spe- 
eolattve  person  would  fix  upon,  though  he  were  the  wisest  of 
die  sons  of  men,  probably  would  not  be  the  very  best,  even  ae-> 
Qotding  to  his  own  notions  of  best ;  whether  he  thought  that  to 
be  so  which  aflTorded  occasions  and  motives  for  the  exercise  of 
die  greatest  virtue,  or  which  was  productive  of  the  greatest 
happiness,  or  that  these  two  were  necessarily  connected,  and 
nm  up  into  one  and  the  same  plan.     However,  it  may  not  be 
tmisa,  once  for  all,  to  see  what  would  be  the  amount  of  these 
emendations  and  imaginary  improvements  upon  the  system  of 
Nature,  or  how  far  they  would  mislead  us.     And  it  seems 
there  could  be  no  stopping,  till  we  came  to  some  such  condu- 
lions  as  these : — That  all  creatures  should  at  first  be  made  as 
perfect  and  as  happy,  as  they  were  capable  of  ever  being :  that 
nothing,  to  be  sure,  of  hazard  or  danger  should  be  put  upon 
them  to  do ;  some  indolent  persons  would  perhaps  think,  no- 
thing, at  all  :  or  certainly,  that  effectual  care  should  be  taken, 
that  they  should,  whedier  necessarily  or  not,  yet  eventually 
md  in  fact,  always  do  what  was  right  and  most  conducive  to 
bafqpuiess,  which  would  be  thought  easy  for  infinite  power  to 
eflnet ;  either  by  not  giving  them  any  principles  which  would 
Bsdanger  their  going  wrong,  or  by  laying  the  ri^ht  motive  of 
letian^  in  every  instance,  before  their  minds  continually,  in  so 
itioag  a  manner,  as  would  iiever  foil  of  indoctng  them  to  act 
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conformably  to  It:  and  that  the  whole  method  of  gave 
by  pumshmenta  should  be  rejected,  as  absnrd ;  as  an  ai 
round-about  method  of  carrying  things  on ;  nay,  as  cont 
a  principal  purpose,  for  which  it  would  be  supposed  cf 
were  made,  namdy  happiness. 

Now,  without  considering  what  is  to  be  said  in  partk 
the  several  parts  of  this  train  of  folly  and  extraraganoi 
has  been  above  intimated,  is  a  full,  direct,  general  waswi 
namely,  that  we  may  see  beforehand  that  we  have  not  fi 
for  this  kind  of  speculation.  For  though  it  be  admittei 
from  the  first  principles  of  our  nature,  we  unavoidaU] 
or  determine  some  ends  to  be  absolutely  in  themselves 
able  to  others,  and  that  the  ends  now  mentioned,  or, 
run  up  into  one,  that  this  one  is  absolutely  the  best,  an 
sequently,  that  we  must  conclude  the  ultimate  end  desq 
the  constitution  of  Nature  and  conduct  of  Providence, 
most  virtue  and  happiness  possible :  yet  we  are  far  fron 
able  to  judge  what  particular  disposition  of  things  w 
most  friendly  and  assistant  to  virtue,  or  what  means  m 
absolutely  necessary  to  produce  the  most  happiness  in  a 
of  such  extent  as  our  own  world  may  be,  tAing  in  all 
past  and  to  come,  though  we  should  suppose  it  detachi 
the  whole  of  things.  Indeed,  we  are  so  far  from  being 
judge  of  this,  that  we  are  not  judges  what  may  be  the  m 
means  of  raising  and  conducting  one  person  to  the  h^ 
fection  and  happiness  of  his  nature.  Nay,  even  in  tl 
affairs  of  the  present  life,  we  find  men  of  different  edi 
and  ranks  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  conduct  * 
other.  Our  whole  nature  leads  us  to  ascribe  all  moral 
tion  to  God,  and  to  deny  all  imperfection  of  him.  A; 
will  for  ever  be  a  practical  proof  of  his  moral  character, 
as  will  consider  what  a  practical  proof  is,  because  it  is  tl 
of  God  speaking  in  us.  And  from  hence  we  concluc 
virtue  must  be  the  happiness,  and  vice  the  misery,  o 
creature ;  and  that  regularity,  and  order,  and  right,  can 
prevail,  finally,  in  a  universe  under  his  government, 
are  in  no  sort  judges  what  are  the  necessary  means  of 
plishing  this  end. 

Let  us,  then,  instead  of  that  idle  and  not  very  innoo 
ployment  of  forming  imaginary  models  of  a  world,  and  i 
of  governing  it,  turn  our  thoughts  to  what  we  experieni 
the  conduct  of  Nature  with  respect  to  intelligent  crc 
which  may  be  resolved  into  general  laws  or  rules  of  a 
tration,  in  the  same  way  as  many  of  the  laws  of  Nati 
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ring  inanimate  matter,  may  be  collected  irom  experiments, 
let  us  compare  the  known  constitution  and  course  of  things 
with  what  is  said  to  be  the  moral  system  of  Nature,  the  ac- 
knowledged dispensations  of  Providence,  or  that  government, 
which  we  find  ourselves  under,  with  what  religion  teaches  us 
to  believe  and  expect,  and  see  whether  they  are  not  analogous, 
tod  of  a  piece.  And  upon  such  a  comparison  it  will,  I  think, 
be  fimnd,  that  they  are  very  much  so ;  that  both  may  be 
tiaeed  up  to  the  same  general  laws,  and  resolved  into  the  same 
principles  of  Divine  conduct. 

The  analogy  here  proposed  to  be  considered  is  of  pretty 
luge  extent,  and  consists  of  several  parts ;  in  some  more,  in 
itkers  less,  exact.  In  some  few  instances,  perhaps,  it  may 
aiumnt  to  a  real  practical  proof,  in  others  not  so  ;  yet  in  these 
it  is  a  confirmation  of  what  is  proved  otherways.  It  will  un- 
deniably show,  what  too  many  want  to  have  shown  them,  that 
tke  system  of  religion,  both  natural  and  revealed,  considered 
•phr  as  a  system,  and  prior  to  the  proof  of  it,  is  not  a  subject  of 
ndieiile,  unless  that  of  nature  be  so  too.  And  it  will  afibrd  an 
answer  to  almost  all  objections  against  the  system  both  of  na- 
taial  and  revealed  religion,  though  not  perhaps  an  answer  in 
m  great  a  d^ee,  yet  in  a  very  considerable  degree  an  answer, 
to  the  objections  against  the  evidence  of  it ;  for,  objections 

r*B8t  a  proof,  and  objections  against  what  is  said  to  be  proved, 
reader  will  observe,  are  different  things. 
Now,  the  Divine  government  of  the  world,  implied  in  the 
notion  of  religion  in  general,  and  of  Christianity,  contains  in 
it,— r-That  mankind  is  appointed  to  Kve  in  a  future  state,  (ch. 
L  ;)  that  there  every  one  shall  be  rewarded  or  punished,  (ch. 
n. ;)  rewarded  or  punished  respectively  for  all  that  behaviour 
here  which  we  comprehend  under  the  words,  virtuous  or  vicious, 
morally  good  or  evil,  (ch.  iii. ;)  that  our  present  life  is  a  pro- 
bation, a  state  of  trial,  (ch.  iv.)  and  of  discipline,  (ch.  v.)  for 
that  future  one ;  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  men 
may  fimcy  they  have,  from  notions  of  necessity,  against  there 
being  any  such  moral  plan  as  this  at  all,  (ch.  vi. ;)  and  what- 
erer  objections  may  appear  to  lie  against  the  wisdom  and  good- 
ness of  it,  as  it  stands  so  imperfectly  made  known  to  us  at  present, 
(eh.  vii. :)  that  this  world  being  in  a  state  of  apostasy  and 
wickedness,  and  consequently  of  ruin,  and  the  sense  both  of 
their  condition  and  duty  being  greatly  corrupted  amongst  men, 
this  gave  occasion  for  an  additional  dispensation  of  Providence, 
of  the  utmost  importance,  (Part  ii.  ch.  i.)  proved  by  miracles, 
(ch*  iL)  bat  containing  in  it  many  things  appearing  to  us 
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■,  and  not  W  have  been  expected,  (ch.  iii. ;)  a  dispensi. 

Providence,  which  is  a  sthenic  or  system  of  things  (ch. 
rricd  on  hy  the  mediation  of  a  Divine  person,  the  3il»- 
n  order  to  the  recovery  of  the  world,  (ch.  v.)  yet  nol 
d  to  all  men,  nor  proved  with  the  strongest  possible  eri- 
Co  all  those  to  whom  it  is  revealed ;  but  only  to  such 
of  mankind,  and  with  such  particular  evidence  as  the 
1  of  God  thought  fit,  (ch.  vi.  vii.)  The  design, 
of  the  following   Treatise   will  be   to  show,  that   the 

parts  principally  objected  against  in  this  moral  and 
(an  dispensation,  including  its  scheme,  its  publication, 
le  proof  which  God  hath  afforded  us  of  its  truth  ;  that 
rticular  parts  principally  objected  against  in  this  whole 
sation,  are  analogous  to  what  is  experienced  in  the  con- 
m  and  course  of  Nature,  or  Providence  ;  that  the  chief 
ons  themselves,  which  are  alleged  against  the  former, 
1  other  than  what  may  be  alleged  with  like  justness 
t  the  latter,  where  they  are  found  in  fact  to  be  tnconclu- 
md  that  this  argument,  from  analogy,  is  in  general  un- 
able, and  undoubtedly  of  weight  on  the  side  of  religion, 
ii.)  notwithstanding  the  objections  which  may  seem  to 
inst  it,  and  the  real  ground  which  there  may  be  for  dif- 
i  of  opinion,  as  to  the  particular  degree  of  weight  which 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  ▲  FirrUBK  LIFE. 


Stbakob  difficulties  have  been  railed  by  some  concerning  peiv 
MMial  identity,  or  the  samenest  of  living  agents,  implied  m  the 
notion  of  our  existing  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any  two  sueoes^ 
wre  moments ;  which  whoever  thinks  it  worth  while,  may  see 
considered  in  the  first  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  this  Treatise. 
Buty  without  regard  to  any  of  them  here,  let  us  consider  what 
the  analogy  of  Nature,  and  the  several  changes  which  we  have 
undergone,  and  those  which  we  know  we  may  undergo  without 
being  destroyed,  suggest,  as  to  the  effect  which  death  may,  or 
may  not,  have  upon  us ;  and  whether  it  be  not  from  thence 
probable,  that  we  may  survive  this  change,  and  exist  in  a 
future  state  of  life  and  perception. 

I.  From  our  being  bom  into  the  present  world  in  the  hdp- 
less  imperfect  state  of  infancy,  and  having  arrived  from  dience 
to  mature  age,  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature  in  our 
own  species,  that  the  same  creatures,  the  same  individuals, 
should  exist  in  degrees  of  life  and  perception,  with  capacities 
of  action,  of  ei\joyment,  and  suffering,  m  one  period  of  thdr 
being,  greatly  Afferent  from  those  appointed  them  in  another 
period  of  it.  And  in  other  creatures  the  same  law  holds.  For 
the  difference  of  their  capacities  and  states  of  life  at  their  birtji 
(to  go  no  higher)  and  in  maturity ;  the  change  of  worms  into 
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the  vast  enlargement  of  their  locomotive  powers  hj 
ge  ;  and  birds  and  insects  bursting  the  shell,  their 
,  and  by  this  means  entering  into  a  new  world,  fur- 
th  new  accommodations  for  them,  and  finding  b  new 
action  assigned  them  ; — these  are  instances   of  this 
w  of  nature.     Thus,   all  the  various  and  wonderful 
ations  of  animals  arc  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
ut  the  states  of  life  in  which  we  ourselves  existed  for- 
ihe  womb  and  in  our  infancy,  are  almost  as  different 
present,  in  mature  age,   as  it  is  jwssible  to  conceive 
tales  or  degrees  of  life  can  be.     Therefore,  that  we 
St  hereafter  in  a  state  as  different  (suppose)  from  our 
as  this  is  from  our  former,  is  but  according  to  the 
f  nature;  according  to  a  natural  order,  or  apiioint- 
the  very  same  kind  with  what  we  have  already  ex- 

''e  know  we  are  endued  with  capacities  of  action,  of 

jileasure,  and  suffering  pain.      Now,  that  we   haw 
wers  and  capacities  before   death,    is  a   presumption 
hall  retain  them  through  and  after  death  ;  ind^,  s 
ty  of  it  abundantly  sufficient  to  act  u^wn,  unless  there 
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woaU  lemain  after  it :  which  shows  the  high  probability  that 
our  living  powers  will  continue  after  death,  unless  there  be 
tome  grouna  to  think  that  death  is  their  destruction.*  For, 
if  it  would  be  in  a  manner  certain  that  we  should  survive  death, 
provided  it  were  certain  that  death  would  not  be  our  destruc- 
tion, it  must  be  highly  probable  we  shall  survive  it,  if  there  be 
no  ground  to  think  death  will  be  our  destruction. 

Now,  though  I  think  it  must  be  acknowledged,  that  prior 
to  the  natural  and  moral  proofs  of  a  future  life  commonly  in- 
sisted upon,  there  would  arise  a  general  confused  suspicion,  that 
in  the  great  shock  and  alteration  which  we  shall  undergo  by 
death,  we,  t.  e.  our  living  powers,  might  be  whoUy  destroyed ; 
yet  even  prior  to  those  proofs,  there  is  really  no  particular  dis- 
tinet  ground,  or  reason,  for  this  apprehension  at  all,  so  £Eur  as  I 
can  find.     If  there  be,  it  must  arise  either  from  the  reason  of 
the  things  or  from  the  analogy  of  nature. 

But  we  cannot  argue  from  the  reason  of  the  things  that 
death  is  the  destruction  of  living  agents,  beoiuse  we  know  not 
«t  all  what  death  is  in  itself;  but  only  some  of  its  effects,  such 
as  the  dissolution  of  flesh,  skin,  and  bones :  And  these  effects 
do  in  nowise  appear  to  imply  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent. 
And,  besides,  as  we  are  greatly  in  the  dark  upon  what  the  exer- 
eiae  of  our  living  powers  depends,  so  we  are  wholly  ignorant  what 
the  powers  themselves  depend  upon ;'  the  powers  themselves,  as 
distmguished,  not  only  from  their  actual  exercise,  but  also 
from  uie  present  capacity  of  exercising  them  ;  and  as  opposed 
to  their  destruction  :  for  sleep,  or,  however,  a  swoon,  shews  us 
not  only  that  these  powers  exist  when  they  are  not  exercised, 
as  the  passive  power  of  motion  does  in  inanimate  matter ;  but 
shews  also  that  they  exist,  when  there  is  no  present  capacity 
of  exercising  them ;  or  that  the  capacities  of  exercising  them 
fiv  the  present,  as  well  as  the  actual  exercise  of  them,  may  be 
suspendied,  and  yet  the  powers  themselves  remain  undestroyed. 
Since,  then,  we  know  not  at  all  upon  what  the  existence  of  our 

*  Deatruetion  ofUvwg  powers,  is  a  manner  of  expression  unavoidably  anU- 
gnoat ;  and  may  signify  either  the  desttuetUm  of  a  Uvmg  bemg,  so  as  thai  the 
mam  Iwmg  beuig  sAofl  he  meapable  ef  eoer  perceivmg  or  acHag  eigam  alt  aU;  or 
the  deeirmtum  cfthoee  meoMe  and  mUrumenU  by  which  it  i$  capable  of  ite  preaeni 
ataie  of  percepUon  and  of  action.  It  is  here  used  in  the  former  sense.  Wben 
it  is  used  in  the  latter,  the  epithet  preeent  is  added.  The  loss  of  a  man's  eye 
is  a  destruction  of  liTing  powers  in  the  latter  sense.  But  we  have  no  reason 
to  think  the  destruction  of  living  powers,  in  the  former  sense,  to  be  possible. 
We  have  no  more  reason  to  think  a  being,  endued  with  living  powers,  ever 
loses  them  during  its  whole  existenoe>  than  to  bdieve  that  a  stone  ever  ac* 
qsins  tbesi* 
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vers  (lepende,  this  shfws  further,  there  ran  no  probf 
collected  from  the  reason  of  the  thing,  that  desni  will 

in  no  degree  aiFected  by  death  ;  upon  somewhat  quite 
e  reach  of  this  king  of  terrors.     So  that  there  is  no- 
re  certain  than  that  tkr  rea»on  of  the  (Aiw^  shows  us  no 

we  find  any  thing  throughout  the  whole  analogif  oj' 
0  afford  us  even  the  slightest  presumption,  that  ani- 
!ose  their  living  powers ;  much  less,  if  it  were  possi- 
they  lose  them  by  death ;  for  we  have   no  faculties 
h  to  trace  any  beyond  or  through  it,  so  an  to  see  what 
of  them.     This  event  removes   ihem  from   our  view, 
ys  the  senn'hk  proof,  which  we  had  before  their  death, 
eing  possessed  of  living  powers,  but  does  not  appear 
the  least  reason  to  believe,  that  they  are  then,  or  by 
t,  deprived  of  them. 

ur  knowing,  that  they  were  possessed  of  these  powers, 
e  very  period   to  which  we  have  faculties  capable  of 
lem,  is  itself  a  probability  of  their  retaining  them 
.     And  this  is  confirmed,  and  a  sensible  credibility 
to  it,  hy  observing  the  very  great  and    astonishing 
which  we  have  experienced ;  no  great,  that  our  exJs- 
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and  BO  dkoBTptiUe.  But,  since  comciotisneflri  ig  t  sinde  and 
tndnrisiUe  power,  it  should  seem  that  the  subjeet  in  which  it 
icsides,  must  be  so  loa  Ftxr,  were  the  motion  ef  any  particle 
of  matter  abeolutdy  one  and  indivisible,  so  as  that  it  should 
impljr  a  oontrsdietiKm  to  suppose  part  of  this  motion  to  exist, 
ana  part  not  to  exist,  t.  c.  part  of  this  matter  to  more,  and  part 
to  be  at  rest ;  then  its  power  of  motion  would-be  indtvisiUe ; 
and  so  also  would  the  subject  in  which  the  power  inheres, 
namely,  the  psrtide  of  matter ;  for,  if  this  could  be  divided 
inta  two,  one  part  might  be  moved  and  the  other  at  rest,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  suppositioa.  In  like  manner,  it  has  been 
«ued,*  and,  for  my  thing  appearing  to  the  conttaiy,  justly, 
that  since  the  perception,  or  consciousness,  which  we  have  of 
oar  own  existence  is  indivisible,  so  as  that  it  is  a  contradiction 
to  suppose  one  part  of  it  should  be  here,  and  the  other  there ; 
the  perceptive  power,  or  the  power  of  consciousness,  is  indivisible 
too ;  and,  consequently,  the  subject  in  which  it  r^ides,  t.  e.  the 
eonsdous  being.  Now,  upon  supposition  that  living  agent 
each  man  calls  himself,  is  thus  a  single  being,  which  there  is 
at  least  no  more  difficulty  in  conceiving  than  in  conceiving  it 
to  be  a  compound,  and  c^  which  there  is  the  proof  now  men- 
ciooed ;  it  rollows  that  our  organized  bodies  are  no  more  our- 
aelves,  or  part  of  ourselves,  than  any  other  matter  around  us. 
And  it  is  as  easy  to  conceive  how  matter,  which  is  no  part  of 
ooradves,  may  be  appropriated  to  us  in  the  manner  which  out 

Cssent  bodies  are,  as  how  we  can  receive  impressions  from,  and 
ve  power  over  any  matter.  It  is  as  easy  to  conceive,  that 
we  may  exist  out  of  bodies,  as  in  them  ;  that  we  might  have! 
animated  bodies  of  any  other  organs  and  senses  wholly  different 
from  diese  now  given  us,  and  that  we  may  hereafter  animate 
these  same  or  new  bodies  variously  modified  and  organised^ 
as  to  conceive  how  we  can  animate  such  bodies  as  our  present. 
And,  lastly,  the  dissolution  of  all  these  several  organized  bodies, 
supposing  ourselves  to  have  successively  animated  them,  would 
have  no  more  conceivable  tendency  to  oestroy  the  living  beings, 
ourselves,  or  deprive  us  of  living  fSEunilties,  the  &culties  of  per- 
ception and  of  action,  than  the  dissolution  of  any  foreign  mat- 
ter which  we  are  capable  of  receiving  impressions  from,  and 
iouddng  use  offer  the  common  occasions  of  life. 

II.  The  simplicity  and  absolute  oneness  of  a  living  agent 
cannot,  indeed,  from   the  nature  of  the  thing,  be  properly 

•  SseDi;  Oafks'f  Letttr  to  Hr.  Dodwdl^aadtke  Defmoesof  it 
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pfoved  by  experimental  observations.  But  as  these  fall  in 
with  the  supposition  of  its  unity,  so  they  plainly  lead  us  to 
conclude  certainly,  that  our  gross  organized  bodies,  with  which 
we  perceive  the  objects  of  sense,  and  with  which  we  act,  are  no 
part  of  ourselves,  and  therefore  shew  us,  that  we  have  no  reason 
to  believe  their  destruction  to  be  ours  ;  even  without 
ing  whether  our  living  substances  be  material  or  ii 
For  we  see  by  experience,  that  men  may  lose  their  limbs,  theif 
organs  of  sense,  and  even  the  greatest  part  of  their  bodies,  and 
yet  remain  the  same  living  agents :  And  persons  can  trace  up 
the  existence  of  themselves  to  a  time  when  the  bulk  of  their 
bodies  was  extremely  small,  in  comparison  of  what  it  is  in 
mature  age ;  and  we  cannot  but  think,  that  they  might  then 
have  lost  a  considerable  part  of  that  small  body,  and  yet  have 
remained  the  same  living  agents,  as  they  may  now  lose  great 
part  of  their  present  bodv,  and  remain  so.  And  it  is  certain, 
that  the  bodies  of  all  animals  are  in  a  constant  flux,  from  that 
never-ceasing  attrition  which  there  is  in  every  part  of  them. 
Now,  things  of  this  kind  unavoidably  teach  us  to  distinguish 
between  these  living  agents,  ourselves,  and  large  quantities  ii 
matter,  in  which  we  are  very  nearly  interested ;  since  these 
may  be  alienated,  and  actually  are  in  a  daily  course  of  succes- 
sion, and  changing  their  owners ;  whilst  we  are  assured,  that 
each  li\ing  agent  remains  one  and  the  same  permanent  being. 
(See  Diss.  I.)  And  this  general  observation  leads  us  mi  to 
the  following  ones. 

First  J  That  we  have  no  way  of  determining  by  experience, 
what  is  the  certain  bulk  of  the  living  being  each  man  hxlUs  him- 
self; and  yet,  till  it  be  determined  that  it  is  larger  in  bulk 
than  the  solid  elementary  particles  of  matter,  which  there  is  no 
ground  to  think  any  natural  power  can  dissolve,  there  is  no  sort 
of  reason  to  think  death  to  be  the  dissolution  of  it,  of  the  living 
being,  even  though  it  should  not  be  absolutely  indiscerptible. 

Secondly  y  From  our  being  so  nearly  related  to,  and  interested 
in  certain  systems  of  matter,  suppose  our  flesh  and  bones,  and 
afterwards  ceasing  to  be  at  all  related  to  them,  the  living  agents, 
ourselves,  remaining  all  this  while  undestroyed,  notwithstand- 
ing such  alienation  ;  and  consequently  these  systems  of  matter 
not  being  ourselves  :  it  follows  further,  that  we  have  no  ground 
to  conclude  any  other,  suppose  internal  systems  of  matter,  to  be 
the  living  agents  ourselves ;  because  we  can  have  no  ground  to 
conclude  this,  but  from  our  relation  to,  and  interest  in  sudi 
other  systems  of  matter :  and,  therefore,  we  can  have  no  reascm 
to  conclude  what  befds  those  systems  of  matter  at  death,  to  be 
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the  deetruction  of  the  living  agents.     We  Imtealxcadj,  aereral 
times  over,  loit  a  great  part,  or  perhaps  the%hole  of  our  body, 
according  to  certain  common  established  laws  of  nature ;  yet  we 
remain  the  same  living  agents  :  when  we  shall  lose  as  great  a 
part»  or  the  whole,  by  another  common  established  law  of  na* 
ture,  death,  why  may  we  not  also  remain  the  same  ?   That  the 
alienation  has  been  gradual  in  one  case,  and  in  the  other  will 
be  more  at  once,  does  not  prove  any  thing  to  the  contrary.   We 
have  passed  undestroyed  through  those  many  and  great  revolu- 
tions of  matter,  so  peculiarly  appropriated  to  us  ourselves; 
why  should  we  imagine  death  will  be  so  fetal  to  us  ?    Nor  can 
it  be  objected,  that  what  is  thus  alienated,  or  lost,  is  no  part  oi 
our  original  sdid  body,  but  only  adventitious  matter ;  because 
we  may  lose  entire  limbs,  which  must  have  contained  many 
sjciid  parts  and  vessels  of  the  original  body  :  or  if  this  be  not 
admitted,  we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  these  solid  parts  are 
dissolved  or  alienated  by  death ;  though,  by  the  way,  we  are 
very  nearly  related  to  that  extraneous  or  adventitious  matter, 
whilst  it  continues  united  to  and  distending  the  several  parts 
of  our  solid  body.     But,  after  all,  the  relation  a  person  bears 
to  those  parts  of  his  body  to  which  he  is  the  most  nearly  related, 
what  does  it  appear  to  amount  to  but  this,  that  the  living  agent 
and  diose  parts  of  the  body  mutually  affect  each  other  ?     And 
the  same  thing,  the  same  thing  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree, 
may  be  said  of  all  foreign  matter  which  gives  us  ideas,  and 
which  we  have  any  power  over.     From  these  observations  the 
whole  ground  of  the  imagination  is  removed,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  any  matter  is  the  destruction  of  a  living  agent,  from  the 
interest  he  once  had  in  such  matter. 

Thirdly^  If  we  consider  our  body  somewhat  more  distinctly, 
as  made  up  of  organs  and  instruments  of  perception  and  of  mo- 
tion, it  will  bring  us  to  the  same  conclusion.  Thus,  the  com- 
mon optical  experiments  show,  and  even  the  observation  how 
sight  is  assisted  by  glasses  shows,  that  we  see  with  our  eyes  in 
the  same  sense  as  we  see  with  glasses.  Nor  is  there  any  reason 
to  believe,  that  we  see  with  them  in  any  other  sense ;  any  other, 
I  mean,  which  would  lead  us  to  think  the  eye  itself  a  percipient. 
The  like  is  to  be  said  of  hearing :  and  our  feeling  distant  solid 
matter  by  means  of  somewhat  in  our  hand,  seems  an  instance 
of  the  like  kind,  as  to  the  subject  we  are  considering.  All  these 
are  instances  of  foreign  matter,  or  such  as  is  no  part  of  our 
body,  being  instrumental  in  preparing  objects  for,  and  convey- 
ing them  to  the  perceiving  power,  in  a  manner  similar,  or  like 
tt>  the  maimer  in  which  our  organs  of  sense  prepare  and  convey 
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them.  Both  aret  in  m  like  wsy,  kutnunentK  of  odf  wwwhhig 
such  ideas  ikom  external  objects,  as  the  Author  of  nature  ap- 
pointed those  extemal  objects  to  be  the  occasions  of  exciting  in 
us.  However,  glasses  are  evidently  instances  of  diis :  naindj 
of  matter,  which  ii  no  part  of  our  hodj^  preparing  objects  fiir, 
and  conveying  them  towards  the  perceiving  power,  in  uke  man- 
ner as  our  bodily  organs  do.  And  if  we  see  with  our  eyes  only 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  with  glasses,  the  like  may  jusdy 
be  concluded  from  analogy,  of  all  our  other  senses.  It  is  not 
intended,  by  any  thing  here  said,  to  affirm,  that  the  whole  ap- 
paratus of  vision,  or  of  perception  by  any  other  of  our  senses, 
can  be  traced,  tlurou^h  all  its  steps,  quite  up  to  the  living  power 
of  seeing,  or  perceivmg ;  but  that,  so  &r  as  it  can  be  traced  by 
experimental  observations,  so  fisir  it  appears,  that  our  organs  of 
sense  prepare  and  convey  on  objects,  in  order  to  their  being 
perceived,  in  like  manner  as  foreign  matter  does,  without  afibid- 
mg  any  shadow  of  appearance  that  they  theni^ves  perceive. 
And  that  we  have  no  reason  to  think  our  organs  of  sense  per- 
dpients,  is  confirmed  by  instances  of  persons  losing  some  of 
them,  the  living  beings  themselves,  theur  former  occupiers,  re- 
maining unimpaired.  It  is  confirmed  also  by  the  experience 
of  dreams  ;  by  which  we  find  we  are  at  present  possessed  of  a 
latent,  and  what  would  otherwise  be  an  unimagmed  unknown 
power  of  perceiving  sensible  objects,  in  as  strong  and  lively  a 
manner  without  our  external  organs  of  sense,  as  with  them. 

So  also  with  regard  to  our  power  of  moving,  or  directing 
motion  by  will  and  choice :  upon  the  destruction  of  a  limb,  this 
active  power  remains,  as  it  evidently  seems  unlessened ;  so  as 
that  the  living  being,  who  has  sufiered  this  loss,  would  be  capa- 
ble of  moving  as  before,  if  it  had  another  limb  to  move  with. 
It  can  walk  by  the  help  of  an  artificial  leg,  just  as  it  can  make 
use  of  a  pole  or  a  lever,  to  reach  towards  itself  and  to  move 
things  beyond  the  length  and  the  power  of  its  natural  arm : 
and  this  last  it  does  m  the  same  manner  as  it  reaches  and 
moves,  with  its  natural  arm,  things  nearer  andfof  less  weight. 
Nor  is  diere  so  much  as  any  appearance  of  our  limbs  being  en- 
dued with  a  power  of  moving  or  directing  themselves ;  though 
they  are  adapted,  like  the  several  parts  of  a  machine,  to  be  die 
instruments  of  motion  to  each  other ;  and  some  parts  of  the 
same  limb,  to  be  instruments  of  motion  to  other  p^rts  of  it. 

Thus,  a  man  determines  that  he  will  look  at  such  an  object 
through  a  microscope ;  or,  being  lame  suppose,  that  he  will 
walk  to  such  a  place  with  a  stafi*  a  week  hence.  His  eyes  and 
his  feet  no  more  determine  in  these  cases,  than  the  ttiienMc^ 
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md  the  staff.  Nor  is  there  any  gtound  to  think  they  any 
more  put  the  determination  in  practice,  or  that  his  eyes  are  the 
seers  or  his  feet  the  movers,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the 
nucroscope  and  the  staff  are.  Upon  the  whole,  then,  our  organs 
of  sense  and  our  limbs  are  certainly  instruments,  which  the  liv- 
ing persons,  ourselves,  make  use  c^  to  perceive  and  move  with : 
There  is  not  any  probability,  that  they  are  any  more ;  nor, 
consequently,  that  we  have  any  other  kind  of  relation  to  them, 
thun  what  we  may  have  to  any  other  foreign  matter  formed  into 
instruments  of  perception  and  motion,  suppose  into  a  microscope 
or  a  staff  (I  say,  any  other  kind  of  relation,  for  I  am  not  speak^ 
ing  of  the  degree  of  it)  ;  nor,  consequently,  is  there  any  proba- 
bility, that  the  alienation  or  dissolution  of  these  instruments  is 
the  destruction  of  the  perceiving  and  moving  agent. 

And  thus  our  finding,  that  the  dissolution  of  matter  in  which 
living  beings  were  most  nearly  interested,  is  not  their  dissolu- 
tion ;  and  that  the  destruction  of  several  of  the  organs  and  in- 
struments of  perception  and  of  motion  belonging  to  them,  is  not 
their  destruction  ;  shows  demonstratively,  that  there  is  no 
ground  to  think,  that  the  dissolution  of  any  other  matter,  or 
destruction  of  any  other  organs  and  instruments,  will  be  the 
dissolution  or  destruction  of  living  agents,  firom  the  like  kind  of 
relation.  And  we  have  no  reason  to  think  we  stand  in  any  other 
kind  of  relation  to  any  thing  which  we  find  dissolved  by  death. 

But  it  is  said,  these  observations  are  equally  applicable  to 
brutes ;  and  it  is  thought  an  insuperable  difficulty,  that  they 
should  be  immortal,  and,  by  consequence,  capable  of  everlasting 
happiness.  Now,  this  manner  of  expression  is  both  invidious 
and  weak  ;  but  the  thing  intended  by  it,  is  really  no  difficulty 
at  all,  either  in  the  way  of  natural  or  moral  consideration.  For, 
1st,  Suppose  the  invidious  thing  designed  in  such  a  manner  of 
expression,  were  really  implied,  as  it  is  not  in  the  least,  in  the 
natural  immortality  of  brutes  ;  namely,  that  they  must  arrive 
at  great  attainments,  and  become  rational  and  moral  agents ; 
even  this  would  be  no  difficulty,  since  we  know  not  what  latent 
powers  and  capacities  they  may  be  endued  with.  There  was 
once,  prior  to  experience,  as  great  presumption  against  human 
creatures,  as  there  is  against  the  orute  creatures,  arriving  at 
that  degree  of  understanding  which  we  have  in  mature  age ; 
for  we  can  trace  up  our  own  existence  to  the  same  original  with 
theirs.  And  we  find  it  to  be  a  general  law  of  nature,  that 
creatures  endued  with  capacities  of  virtue  and  religion,  should 
be  placed  in  a  condition  of  being  in  which  they  are  altogether 
without  the  use  of  them  for  a  considerable  length  dt  their  d 
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ticm,  as  in  infancy  and  childhood.     And  great  part  of  the 
human  species  go  out  of  the  present  world,  before  toey  oome  to 
the  exercise  of  these  capacities  in  any  degree  at  all.    But  then, 
2dly,  The  natural  immortality  of  brutes  does  not  in  the  least 
imply,  that  they  are  endued  with  any  hitent  capacities  of  a 
rational  or  moral  nature.     And  the  economy  of  the  univene 
might  require,  that  there  should  be  living  creatures  without 
any  capacities  of  this  kind.     And  all  difficulties,  as  to  the 
manner  how  they  are  to  be  disposed  of,  are  so  apparently  and 
whoUy  founded  on  our  ignorance,  that  it  is  wonderful  thor 
should  be  insisted  upon  by  any  but  such  as  are  weak  enough 
to  think  th^  are  acquainted  with  the  whfAe  system  of  things. 
«»There  is,  then,  abs(dutely  nothing  at  aU  in  this  objection, 
which  is  so  rhetoricaUy  urged  against  the  greatest  part  of  the 
natural  proo&  or  presumptions  of  the  immortality  of  human 
minds  :  I  say,  the  greatest  part ;  for  it  is  less  aj^licable  to  the 
following  observation,  which  is  more  peculiar  to  mankind : — 

III.  That  as  it  is  evident  our  present  powers  and  capacities 
of  reason,  memory,  and  aflPection,  do  not  depend  upon  our  gross 
body,  in  the  manner  in  which  perception  by  our  organs  of 
sense  does ;  so  they  do  not  appear  to  depend  npom  it  at  all,  in 
any  such  manner  as  to  give  ground  to  think,  that  the  dissolu- 
tion of  this  body  will  be  the  destruction  of  these  our  pre$nt 
powers  of  reflection,  as  it  will  of  our  powers  of  sensation  ;  or  ta 
give  ground  to  conclude,  even  that  it  will  be  so  much  as  a  sus- 
pension of  the  former. 

Human  creatures  exist  at  present  in  two  states  of  life  and 
perception,  greatly  different  from  each  other ;  each  of  which 
has  its  own  peculiar  laws,  and  its  own  peculiar  enjoyments  and 
sufferings.  When  any  of  our  senses  are  affected,  or  appetites 
gratified  with  the  objects  of  them,  we  may  be  said  to  exist,  or 
live,  in  a  state  of  sensation.  When  none  of  our  senses  are  af- 
fected, or  appetites  gratified,  and  yet  we  perceive,  and  reason, 
and  act,  we  may  be  said  to  exist,  or  live,  in  a  state  of  reflection. 
Now  it  is  by  no  means  certain,  that  any  thing  which  is  dis- 
solved by  death  is  any  way  necessary  to  the  living  being,  in 
this  its  state  of  reflection,  afjter  ideas  arc  gained.  For  though, 
from  our  present  constitution  and  condition  of  being,  our  ex- 
ternal organs  of  sense  are  necessary  for  conveying  in  ideas  to 
our  reflecting  powers,  as  carriages,  and  levers,  and  scaffolds  are 
in  architecture ;  yet,  when  these  ideas  are  brought  in,  we  arc 
capable  of  reflecting  in  the  most  intense  degree,  and  of  enjoying 
the  greatest  pleasure,  and  feeling  the  greatest  pain,  by  means 
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if  that  reflection,  withoat  any  assistance  from  our  senses ;  and 
rithout  any  at  all,  which  we  know  of,  firom  that  body  which 
fill  be  dissolved  by  death.  It  does  not  appear,  then,  that  the 
dation  of  this  gross  body  to  the  reflecting  being,  is  in  any 
kgree  necessary  to  thinking ;  to  our  inteUectual  enjoyments 
NT  sufierings :  nor,  consequently,  that  the  dissolution,  or  aliena- 
ion,  of  the  former  br  death,  will  be  the  destruction  of  those 
present  powers,  whidi  render  us  capable  of  this  state  of  reflec- 
tion. Further,  there  are  instances  of  mortal  diseases,  which  do 
not  at  all  afl^  our  present  intellectoal  powers;  and  this  affords 
I  presumption,  that  those  diseases  will  not  destroy  these  present 
powers.  Indeed,  firm  the  observations  made  labove,  [pages 
916-*346,1  it  appears,  that  there  is  no  presumption,  from  their 
SBtwdly  affecting  each  other,  that  the  dissolution  of  the  body 
ii  die  destruction  of  the  living  agent.  And  by  the  same  rea- 
ioning  it  jnust  appear  too,  that  there  is  no  presumption,  from 
their  mutually  affecting  each  other,  that  the  dissolution  of  the 
body  is  the  destruction  of  our  present  reflecting  powers ;  but 
uistances  of  their  not  affecting  each  other,  afford  a  presumption 
tf  the  contrary.  Instances  of  mortal  diseases  not  impairing 
oar  present  renecting  powers,  evidently  turn  our  thoughts  even 
fiom  imagining  such  diseases  to  be  the  destruction  of  them. 
Several  things,  indeed,  greatly  affect  all  our  living  powers,  and 
<t  length  suspend  the  exercise  of  them ;  as,  for  instance,  drow- 
tQiess,  increasing  till  it  ends  in  sound  sleep  :  and  from  hence 
we  might  have  imagined  it  would  destroy  them,  till  we  found, 
bjr  experience,  the  weakness  of  this  way  of  judging.  But,  in 
the  diseases  now  mentioned,  there  is  not  so  much  as  this  shadow 
)f  probability,  to  lead  us  to  any  such  conclusion,  as  to  the  re- 
fecting powers  which  we  have  at  present ;  for,  in  those  dis- 
ases,  persons  the  moment  before  death  appear  to  be  in  the 
lighest  vigour  of  life.  They  discover  apprehension,  memory, 
eaaon,  all  entire ;  with  the  utmost  force  of  affection  ;  sense  of 
;  dumu^ter,  of  shame  and  honour ;  and  the  highest  mental  en- 
ojrments  and  sufferings,  even  to  the  last  gasp  ;  and  these  surely 
»rove  even  greater  vigour  of  life  than  bodily  strength  does. 
Vow,  what  pretence  is  there  for  thinking,  that  a  progressive 
tiaease,  when  arrived  to  such  a  degree,  I  mean  that  degree 
rhich  is  mortal,  will  destroy  those  powers,  which  were  not  im- 
laired,  which  were  not  affected  by  it,  during  its  whole  progress, 
uite  up  to  that  degree  ?  And  if  death,  bv  diseases  of  this 
ind,  is  not  the  destruction  of  our  present  renecting  powers,  it 
rill  acaxoe  be  thought  that  death  by  any  other  means  is. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  general  observation  may  be  carried  on 
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And  there  appears  so  little  connexion  between  out    ' 
iwcrs  of  sensation,  and  our  present  powers  of  reflection, 
c  is  no  reason  to  conclude  that  death,  which  destroy* 
:r,  docs  so  much  as  suspend  the  exercise  of  the  latter, 
ipt  our  cuniinuing  to  exist  in  the  like  state  of  reflection 
;  do  now.     For,  suspension  of  reason,  memory,  and 
ions  which  they  excite,  is  no  part  of  the  idea  of  desrii, 
iplied  in  our  notion  of  it.     And  our  daily  experiencing 
vers  to  be  exercised,  without  any  assistance,  that  we    ' 
from  those  bodies  which  will  be  dissolved  by  death ;    1 
finding  often,  that  the  exercise  of  them  is  so  lively  to    1 
; — these   things  aflbrd  a  sensible  apprehension,  that 
ly  not  perhaps  be  so  much  as  a  discontinuance  of  the 
if  these  powers,  nor  of  the  enjoyments  and  sufferingJ 
implies  ;•  so  that  our  posthumous  life,  whatever  there 
n  it  additional  to  our  present,  yet  ma^  not  be  entird? 
g  anew,  but  going  on.     Death  may,  m  some  sort.anS 
respects,  answer  to  our  birth,  which  is  not  a  suspension 
[gullies  which  we  had  before  it,  or  a  total  change  of  the 
ife  in  which  we  existed  when  in  the  womb,  but  a  con- 
1  of  both,  with  such  and  such  great  alterations, 
for  ought  we  know  of  ourselves,  of  our  present  life,  and 
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as  we  experience  from  sleep  and  a  swoon,  that  we  cannot  in  any- 
wise argue  irom  one  to  the  other ;  or  conclude,  even  to  thiS 
lowest  degree  of  probability,  that  the  same  kind  of  force  which 
is  sufficient  to  suspend  our  faculties,  though  it  be  increased  ever 
so  much,  will  be  sufficient  to  destroy  them. 

These  observations  together  may  be  sufficient  to  show,  how 
little  presumption  there  is  that  death  is  the  destruction  of  hu- 
man creatures.  However,  there  is  the  shadow  of  analogy, 
which  may  lead  us  to  imagine  it  is;  the  supposed  likeness 
which  is  oDserred  between  the  decay  of  vegetables  and  of  living 
creatures.  And  this  likeness  is  indeed  sufficient  to  afford  the 
poets  very  apt  allusions  to  the  flowers  of  the  field,  in  their  pic- 
tures of  the  frailty  of  our  present  life.  But  in  reason,  the  ana- 
logy is  so  far  from  holding,  that  there  appears  no  ground  even 
finr  the  comparison,  as  to  the  present  question  ;  because  one  of 
the  two  subjects  compared  is  wholly  void  of  that,  which  is  the 
principal  and  chief  thing  in  the  other,  the  power  of  perception 
and  of  acrion ;  and  which  is  the  only  thing  we  are  inquiring 
about  the  continuance  of.  So  that  the  destruction  of  a  vege- 
table is  an  event  not  similar,  or  analogous,  to  the  destruction 
of  a  Hving  agent. 

Bat  i^  as  was  above  intimated,  leaving  off  the  delusive 
custom  of  substituting  imagination  in  the  room  of  experience. 
We  would  confine  ourselves  to  what  we  do  know  and  under- 
stand ;  if  we  would  argue  only  from  that,  and  from  that  form 
our  expectations,  it  would  appear,  at  first  sight,  that  as  no 
probability  of  living  beings  ever  ceasing  to  be  so,  can  be  con- 
eluded  firom  the  reason  of  the  thing ;  so  none  can  be  collected 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  because  we  cannot  trace  any  living 
beings  beyond  death.  But  as  we  are  conscious  that  we  are 
endued  with  capacities  of  perception  and  of  action,  and  are 
living  persons,  what  we  are  to  go  upon  is,  that  we  shall  con- 
tinue so  till  we  foresee  some  accident,  or  event,  which  will 
endanger  those  capacities,  or  be  likely  to  destroy  us ;  which 
death  does  in  nowise  appear  to  be. 

And  thus,  when  we  go  out  of  this  world,  we  may  pass  into 
new  scenes,  and  a  new  state  of  life  and  action,  just  as  naturally 
as  we  came  into  the  present.  And  this  new  state  may  natu- 
rally be  a  social  one.  And  the  advantages  of  it,  advantages  of 
CTery  kind,  may  naturally  be  bestowed,  according  to  some  fixed 
general  laws  of  wisdom,  upon  every  one  in  proportion  to  the 
agrees  of  his  virtue.  And  though  the  advantages  of  that 
future  natural  state  should  not  be  bestowed,  as  those  of  the 
present  in  some  measure  are,  by*  the  will  of  the  soaety,  but 
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entirety  by  his  more  immediste  actioD,  upon  whom  the  wbole^ 
frame  of  nature  depends,  jet  this  dktribution  may  be  jusi  aa& 
natural,  as  their  being  distributed  here  by  the  instrumentality^ 
of  men.     And,  indeed,  though  one  were  to  allow  any  oonfusedK 
undetermined  sense,  which  people  please  to  put  upon  the  worf. 
natural^  it  would  be  a  shortness  of  thought  source  credible,  t(^ 
imagine  that  no  system  or  course  of  things  can  be  so,  but  onlj;^ 
what  we  see  at  present ;  (See  Part  ii.  eh.  li.,  and  Part  ii.ch.iii.^ 
especially  whilst  the  probability  of  a  ftiture  life,  or  the  natural 
immortality  of  the  soul,  is  admitted  upon  the  evidenee  of  rea^ 
son  ;  because  this  reaUy  is  both  admitting  and  denying  at  onee^ 
a  state  of  being  different  from  the  present  to  be  natural.     Bu^ 
the  only  distinct  meaning  o(  that  word  is,  Mated^  fof^dy  <n^ 
9etUed ;  since  what  is  natural  as  mudi  requires  and  presupposes 
an  intelligent  agent  to  render  it  so,  t.  f .  to  eflfect  it  eontiniudly^ 
or  at  stated  times,  as  what  is  supernatural  or  miraenloiis  does^ 
to  effect  it  for  once.     And  from  hence  it  must  follow,  tha^ 
persons'*  notion  of  what  is  natural  will  be  enlarged,  in  propOTv 
tion  to  their  greater  knowledge  of  the  worls  of  God  nid  th^ 
dispensations  of  his  Providence.     Nor  is  there  Miy  abamdit^ 
in  supposing,  that  there  may  be  beings  in  the  umverse,  wIk 
capacities,  and  knowledge,  and  views,  may  be  so  extenatic^ 
that  the  whcde  Christian  dispensation  may  to  them 
natural,  t.  e.  analogous  or  conformable  to  Ood^s  dealings 
other  parts  of  his  creation ;   as  natural  as  the  visible 
course  of  things  appears  to  us.     For  there  seems  seaioe  an; 
other  possible  sense  to  be  put  upon  the  word,  but  that  cndy  i 
which  it  is  here  used :  similar,  stated,  or  uniform. 

This  credibility  of  a  future  life,  whidi  has  been  here  i 
upon,  how  little  soever  it  may  satisfy  our  curiosity,  aeenui 
answer  all  the  purposes  of  religion,  in  like  manner  as  a  demou^* 
atrative  proof  would.     Indeed,  a  proof,  even  a  demonstrative 
one,  of  a  ftiture  life,  would  not  be  a  proof  of  religion.     For^ 
that  we  are  to  live  hereafter,  is  just  as  reeoneilable  with  the 
scheme  of  atheism,  and  as  well  to  be  accounted  for  by  it,  as 
that  we  are  now  alive  is  ;  and  therefore  nothing  can  be  more 
absurd  than  to  argue  from  that  scheme,  that  there  can  be  no 
future  state.     But  as  religion  implies  a  future  state,  any  pre- 
sumption against  such  a  state  is  a  presumption  against  r^igion. 
And  the  foregoing  observations  remove  all  ^Nresumptions  of  thit 
sort,  and  prove,  to  a  very  considerable  degree  of  probabilitj, 
one  fundamental  doctrine  of  religion ;  which,  if  bdieved,  would 
greatly  open  and  dispose  the  mind  seriously  to  attend  to  the 
general  evidence  of  the  whole. 
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That  which  makes  the  question  oonceming  a  future  life  to  be 
of  so  great  importance  to  us,  is  our  capacity  of  happiness  and 
misery.     And  that  which  makes  the  consideration  of  it  to  be 
of  ao  great  importance  to  us,  is  the  supposition  of  our  happiness 
and  misery  hereafter,  depending  upon  our  actions  here.     With- 
eat  this,  indeed,  curiosity  could  not  but  sometimes  bring  a 
subject,   in  which   we  may  be  so  highly  interested,   to  our 
thoughts ;  especially  upon  the  mortality  of  others,  or  the  near 
wospect  of  our  own.     But  reasonable  men  would  not  take  any 
luther  thought  about  hereafter,  than  what  should  happen  thus 
occasionally  to  rise  in  their  minds,  if  it  were  certain  that  our 
future  interest  no  way  depended  upon  our  present  behaviour ; 
whereas,  on  the  contrary,  if  there  be  ground,  either  from  ana- 
logy or  any  thing  else,  to  think  it  does,  then  there  is  reason 
also  for  the  most  active  thought  and  solicitude  to  secure  that 
interest ;  to  behave  so  as  that  we  may  escape  that  misery,  and 
obtain  that  happiness  in  another  life,  which  we  not  only  sup- 
pose ourselves  capable  of,  but  which  we  apprehend  also  is-  put 
in  our  own  power.     And  whether  there  be  ground  for  this  last 
apprehension,  certainly  would   deserve  to   be  most  seriously 
considered,  were  there  no  other  proof  of  a  future  life  and  in- 
terest, than  that  presumptive  one  which  the  forgoing  observa- 
tions amount  to. 

Now,  in  the  present  state,  all  which  we  enjoy,  and  a  great 
part  of  what  we  suffer,  is  put  in  our  own  power.  For  plea- 
sure  and  pain  are  the  conaequenees  i^ our  aetiona;  and  we  are 
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endued  by  the  Author  of  our  nature  with  capacities  of  fore- 
seeing these  consequences.     We  find,  by  experience,  he  does 
not  so  much  as  preserve  our  lives,  exclusively  of  our  own  care 
and  attention  to  provide  ourselves  with,  and  to  make  use  of 
that  sustenance,  by  which  he  has  appointed  our  lives  shall  be 
preserved,  and  without  which  he  has  appointed  they  shall  not 
be  preserved  at  all.     And  in  general  we  foresee,  that  the  ex- 
ternal things  which  are  the  objects  of  our  various  passions,  can 
neither  be  obtained  nor  enjoyed,  without  exerting  ourselves  in 
such  and  such  manners ;  but  by  thus  exerting  ourselves,  we 
obtain  and  enjoy  these  objects,  in  which  our  natural  good  con- 
sists, or  by  this  means  God  gives  us  the  possession  and  enjoy- 
ment of  them.     I   know  not  that  we  have  any  one  kind  or 
degree  of  enjoyment,  but  by  the  means  of  our  own  actions. 
And  by  prudence  and  care,  we  may,  for  the  most  part,  pass 
our  days  in  tolerable  ease  and  quiet ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  we 
may,  by  rashness,  ungovemed  passion,  wilfulness,  or  even  by 
negligence,  make  ourselves  as  miserable  as  ever  we  please.    And 
many  do  please  to  make  themselves  extremely  miserable,  u  t.  to 
do  what  they  know  befcHrehand  will  render  them  so.     They 
follow  those  ways,  the  fruit  of  which  they  know,  by  instmction^ 
example,  experience,  will  be  disgrace,  and  poverty,  and  sick-* 
iiess,  and  untimely  death.     This  every  one  observes  to  be  th^ 
general  course  of  things ;  though  it  is  to  be  allowed,  we  cannoC^ 
find  by  experience,  that  all  our  sufferings  are  owing  to  our  owi^ 
follies. 

Why  the  Author  of  nature  docs  not  give  his  creatures  pro^ 
miscuously  such  and  such  perceptions,  without  regard  to  thenr* 
behaviour ;  why  he  does  not  make  them  happy  without  th^ 
instrumentality  of  their  own  actions,  and  prevent  their  bringing 
any  sufferings  upon  themselves,  is  another  matter.     Perhap^^ 
there  be  some  impossibilities  in  the  nature  of  things,  which  wer 
are  unacquainted  with,  (Part  i.  ch.  vii. :)  Or  less  happiness,  it- 
may  be,  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  produced  by  such  a  methock 
of  conduct,  than  is  by  the  present ;  Or,  perhaps,  divine  good- 
ness, with  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  we  may  make  very  free  ia 
our  speculations,  may  not  be  a  bare  single  disposition  to  pro- 
duce happiness ;  but  a  disposition  to  make  the  good,  the  faith- 
ful, the  honest  man,  happy.     Perhaps  an  infinitely  perfect 
Mind  may  be  pleased  with  seeing  his  creatures  behave  suiubly 
to  the  nature  which  he  has  given  them  ;  to  the  relations  which 
he  has  placed  them  in  to  each  other ;  and  to  that  which  they 
stand  in  to  himself:  that  relation  to  himself,  which,  during 
their  existence  is  even  necessary,  and  which  is  the  moat  im» 
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It  one  of  all.  Perhaps,  I  say,  an  infinitely  perfect  Mind 
le  pleased  with  this  moral  piety  of  moral  agents,  in  and 
elf,  as  well  as  upon  account  of  its  being  essentially  con- 
i  to  the  happiness  of  his  creation.  Or  the  whole  end, 
bich  God  made,  and  thus  governs  the  world,  may  be 
f  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties :  There  may  be  some- 
in  it  as  impossible  for  us  to  have  any  conception  of,  as 
)lind  man  to  have  a  conception  of  colours.  But  however 
e,  it  is  certain  matter  of  universal  experience,  that  the 
d  method  of  divine  administration  is,  forewarning  us,  or 
;  us  capacities  to  foresee,  with  more  or  less  clearness,  that 
ict  so  and  so,  we  shall  have  such  enjoyments ;  if  so  and 
ich  sufferings;  and  giving  us  those  enjoyments,  and 
g  us  feel  those  sufferings,  in  consequence  of  our  acticnas. 
tut  all  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course  of 
!."  True.  This  is  the  very  thing  which  I  am  observ- 
It  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  general  course  of  nature ;  t.  f . 
rely  to  the  words,  or  ideas,  course  ofnaturty  but  to  him 
ppointcd  it,  and  put  things  into  it ;  or  to  a  course  of 
ion,  from  its  uniformity  or  constancy  called  natural, 

254.]    and  which   necessarily    impbes    an    operating 

For,  when  men  find  themselves  necessitated  to  oonfiesa 

thor  of  nature,  or  that  God  is  the  natural  governor  of  the 

they  must  not  deny  this  again,  because  his  government 
brm ;  they  must  not  deny  that  he  does  all  things  at  all, 
e  he  does  them  constantly ;  because  the  effects  of  his 
are  permanent,  whether  his  acting  be  so  or  not ;  though 
s  no  reason  to  think  it  is  not.  In  short,  every  man,  in 
thing  he  does,  naturally  acts  upon  the  forethought  and 
tension  of  avoiding  evil,  or  obtaining  good :  ana  if  the 
1  course  of  things  be  the  appointment  of  Grod,  and  our 
1  faculties  of  knowledge  and  experience  are  given  us  by 
then  the  good  and  bad  consequences  which  follow  our 
I  are  his  appointment,  and  our  foresight  of  those  oonse* 
«  is  a  wammg  given  us  by  him,  how  we  are  to  act. 
I  the  pleasure,  then,  naturally  accompanying  every  par* 
gratification  of  passion,  intended  to  put  us  upon  grati- 
lurselves  in  every  such  particular  instance,  and  as  a  re- 
to  us  for  so  domg  ?'*'*  No,  certainly.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
liat  our  eyes  were  naturally  intended  to  give  us  the  sight 
1  particular  object  to  which  they  do  or  can  extend ;  oIk 
hich  are  destructive  of  them,  or  which,  for  any  other 
.  it  may  become  us  to  turn  our  eyes  from.  Yet  there  it 
bt,  but  that  our  eyes  were  intended  for  us  to 
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So  neither  is  there  any  doubt,  but  that  the  foreseen  pleasures 
and  pains,  belonging  to  the  passions,  were  intended,  in  general, 
to  induce  mankind  to  act  in  such  and  such  manners. 

Now,  from  this  general  observation,  obvious  to  every  one, 
that  God  has  given  us  to  understand  he  has  appointed  satiifiw- 
tion  and  delight  to  be  the  consequence  of  our  acting  in  one 
manner,  and  pain  and  uneasiness  of  our  acting  in  another,  and 
of  our  not  acting  at  all ;  and  that  we  find  the  oonsequenees, 
which  we  were  beforehand  informed  of,  uniformly  to  follow ; 
we  may  learn,  that  we  are  at  present  actually  under  his  govern- 
ment, in  the  strictest  and  most  proper  sense ;  in  such  a  sense, 
as  that  he  rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our  actions.     An  Auf 
thor  of  nature  being  supposed,  it  is  not  so  much  a  deduction  of 
reason  as  a  matter  of  experience,  that  we  are  thus  under  hif 
government :  under  his  government,  in  the  same  sense  as  we 
are  under  the  government  of  civil  magistrates.     Because  the 
annexing  pleasure  to  some  actions,  and  pain  to  others,  in  our 
power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  giving  notice  of  this  appointment 
beforehand  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  is  the  proper  fiimial 
notion  of  government.     Whether  the  pleasure  or  pain  wfaidi 
thus  follows  upon  our  behaviour,  be  owing  to  the  Author  of 
nature'^s  acting  upon  us  every  moment  which  we  feel  it,  or  to 
his  having  at  once  contrived  and  executed  his  own  part  in  the 
plan  of  the  world,  makes  no  alteration  as  to  the  matter  before 
us.     For,  if  civil  magistrates  could  make  the  sanctions  of  their 
laws  take  place,  without  interposing  at  all,  after  they  hm 
passed  them  ;    without  a  trial,  and  the  formalities  of  an  exe- 
cution :  if  they  were  able  to  make  their  laws  execute  them* 
selves,  or  every  offender  to  execute  them  upon  himself,  we 
should  be  just  in  the  same  sense  under  their  government  th€0» 
as  we  are  now  ;  but  in  a  much  higher  degree,  and  more  per- 
fect manner.    Vain  is  the  ridicule  with  which  one  foresees  some 
persons  will  divert  themselves,  upon  finding  lesser  pains  coo- 
sidered  as  instances  of  divine  punishment.     There  is  no  poe^ 
bility  of  answering  or  evading  the  general  thing  here  intended, 
without  denying  all  final  causes.     For,  final  causes  being  ad- 
mitted, the  pleasures  and  pains  now  mentioned  must  be  ad- 
mitted too,  as  instances  of  them.     And  if  they  are ;  if  God 
annexes  delight  to  some  actions  and  uneasiness  to  others,  with 
an  apparent  design  to  induce  us  to  act  so  and  so,  then  he  not 
only  dispenses  happiness  and  misery,  but  also  rewards  and 

Sunishes  actions.    If,  for  example,  the  pain  which  we  feel  upon 
oing  what  tends  to  the  destruction  of  our  bodies,  suppose  iqpoD 
too  near  approaches  to  fire,  or  upon  wounding  ouiaeLvc%  he 
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rinted  by  the  Author  of  nature  to  prevent  our  doing  what 
tends  to  our  destruction  ;  this  is  altogether  as  much  an 
instance  of  his  punishing  our  actions,  and  consequently  of  our 
being  under  his  government,  as  declaring,  by  a  voice  jfirom 
heaven,  that  if  we  acted  so,  he  would  inflict  such  pain  upon  us, 
and  inflicting  it  whether  it  be  greater  or  less. 

Thus  we  And,  that  the  true  notion  or  conception  of  the 
Author  of  nature,  is  that  of  a  master  or  governor,  prior  to  the 
consideration  of  his  moral  attributes.  The  fact  of  our  case, 
which  we  find  by  experience,  is,  that  he  actually  exercises  do- 
minion or  government  over  us  at  present,  by  rewarding  and 
punislung  us  for  our  actions,  in  as  strict  and  proper  a  sense  of 
these  words,  and  even  in  the  same  sense  as  children,  servants, 
mbjects,  are  rewarded  and  punished  by  those  who  govern 
tbem. 

Aind  thus  the  whole  analogy  of  nature,  the  whole  present 
course  of  things,  most  fully  shows,  that  there  is  nothing  in- 
crediUe  in  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  that  God  wiil  re- 
ivard  and  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter ;  nothing  in- 
credible, I  mean,  arising  out  of  the  notion  of  rewarding  and 
poxnshing,  for  the  whole  course  of  nature  is  a  present  instance 
id  his  exercising  that  government  over  us,  which  implies  in  it 
rewarding  and  punishing. 


But,  as  divine  punishment  is  what  men  chiefly  object 
i^ainst,  and  are  most  unwilling  to  allow,  it  may  be  proper  to 
mention  some  circumstances  in  the  natural  course  of  punish^ 
ments  at  present,  which  are  analogous  to  what  religion  teaches 
us  concerning  a  ftiture  state  of  punishment :  indeed  so  analo- 
gous, that  as  they  add  a  farther  credibility  to  it,  so  they  cannot 
mit  raise  a  most  serious  apprehension  of  it  in  those  who  will 
Attend  to  them. 

It  has  been  now  observed,  that  such  and  such  miseries  natu- 
rally follow  such  and  such  actions  of  imprudence  and  wilfiil- 
ness,  as  well  as  actions  more  commonly  and  more  distinctly 
considered  as  vicious ;  and  that  these  consequences,  when  they 
may  be  foreseen,  are  properly  natural  punishments  annexed  to 
such  actions.  For  the  general  thing  here  insisted  upon  is,  not 
^t  we  see  a  great  deal  of  misery  in  the  world,  but  a  great 
deal  which  men  bring  upon  themselves  by  their  own  behaviour, 
irhkli  diey  might  have  finreaeen  and  avoided.    Now,  the  cir- 
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cumstances  of  these  natural  punishments,  partiealarly  deserviiig 
our  attention,  are  such  as  these  :    That  oftentimes  they  follow, 
or  are  inflicted  in  consequence  of  actions  which  procure  manj 
present  advantages,  and  are  accompanied  with  much  present 
pleasure ;  for  instance,  sickness  and  untimely  death  is  the  ocm- 
sequence  of  intemperance,  though  accompanied  with  the  highest 
mirth  and  jollity  :  That  these  punishments  are  often  much 
greater  than  the  advantages  or  pleasures  obtained  by  the  actions, 
of  which  they  are  the  punishments  or  consequences:    That 
though  we  may  imagine  a  constitution  of  nature,  in  which  these 
natural  punishments,  which  are  in  fact  to  follow,  would  follov 
immediately  upon  such  actions  being  done,  or  very  soon  after ; 
we  find,  on  the  contrary,  in  our  world,  that  they  are  often  de- 
layed a  CTeat  while,  sometimes  even  till  long  after  the  actions 
occasioning  them  are  forgot ;  so  that  the  constitution  of  nature 
is  such,  that  delay  of  punishment  is  no  sort  nor  degree  of  pre- 
sumption of  final  impunity :    That,  after  such  delay,  these 
natural  punishments  or  miseries  often  come,  not  by  d^^fees, 
but  suddenly,  with  violence,  and  at  once ;  however,  the  chief 
misery  often  does :    That  as  certainty  of  such  distant  misery 
following  such  actions  is  never  afforded  persons,  so,  perhaps, 
during  the  actions,  they  have  seldom  a  distinct  full  expectation 
of  its  following,  (see  Part  II.  ch.  vi. :)  and  many  times  the 
case  is  only  thus,  that  they  see  in  general,  or  may  see,  the 
credibility,  that  intemperance,  suppose,  will   bring   after  it 
diseases ;  civil  crimes,  civil  punishments ;  when  yet  the  real 
probability  often  is,  that  they  shall  escape ;  but  things  not- 
withstanding take  their  destined  course,  and  the  misery  inevi- 
tably follows  at  its  appointed  time,  in  very  many  of  these  cases. 
Thus,  also,  though  youth  may  be  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  rash- 
ness and  folly,  as  being  naturally  thoughtless,  and  not  clearljf 
foreseeing  all  the  consequences  of  being  untractable  and  profli- 
gate ;  this  does  not  hinder  but  that  these  consequences  foUoV) 
and  arc  grievously  felt,  throughout  the  whole  course  of  mature 
life.    Habits  contracted,  even  in  that  age, are  often  utter  rub; 
and  men'^s  success  in  the  world,  not  only  in  the  common  sense 
of  worldly  success,  but  their  real  happiness  and  misery  depends, 
in  a  great  degree,  and  in  various  ways,  upon  the  manner  in 
which  they  pass  their  youth ;  which  consequences  they,  for  the 
most  part,  neglect  to  consider,  and  perhaps  seldom  can  pro- 
perly be  said  to  believe  beforehand.     It  requires  also  to  be 
mentioned,  that,  in  numberless  cases,  the  natural  course  of 
things  affords  us  opportunities  for  procuring  advantages  to  our- 
selves at  certain  times,  which  we  cannot  procure  when  we  will; 
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nor  ever  recal  the  opportunities,  if  we  have  neglected  them. 
Indeed,  the  general  course  of  nature  is  an  example  of  this.  If, 
during  the  opportunity  of  youth,  persons  are  indocile  and  self- 
wiUed,  they  inevitably  suffer  in  their  iuture  life,  for  want  of 
those  acquirements  which  they  neglected  the  natural  season  of 
attaining.  If  the  husbandman  lets  his  seed-time  pass  without 
sowing,  the  whole  year  is  lost  to  him  beyond  recovery.  In  like 
manner,  though  after  men  have  been  guilty  of  folly  and  extra- 
vagance, up  to  a  certain  degree^  it  is  often  in  their  power,  for 
instance,  to  retrieve  their  affairs,  to  recover  their  health  and 
diaracter,  at  least  in  good  measure ;  yet  real  reformation  is, 
in  many  cases,  of  no  avail  at  all  towards  preventing  the  miseries, 
poverty,  sickness,  infamy,  naturally  annexed  to  folly  and  extra- 
vagance, exceeding  that  degree.  There  is  a  certain  bound  to 
imprudence  and  misbehaviour,  which  being  transgressed,  there 
remains  no  place  for  repentance  in  the  natural  course  of  things. 
It  is,  further,  very  much  to  be  remarked,  that  neglects  from  in-^ 
oonsiderateness,  want  of  attention,  (Part  II.  ch.  vi.)  not  looking 
about  us  to  see  what  we  have  to  do,  are  often  attended  with  conse-* 
quences  altogether  as  dreadful  as  any  active  misbehaviour,  from 
^e  most  extravagant  passion.  And,  lastly,  civil  government 
lieing  natural,  the  punishments  of  it  are  so  too  ;  and  some  of  these 
punishments  are  capital,  as  the  effects  of  a  dissolute  course  of 
pleasure  are  often  mortal.  So  that  many  natural  punishments 
are  final  *  to  him  who  incurs  them,  if  considered  only  in  his 
temporal  capacity ;  and  seem  inflicted  by  natural  appointment, 
either  to  remove  the  offender  out  of  the  way  of  being  further 

*  Tbe  general  consideration  of  a  future  state  of  punishment  most  evidently 
belongs  to  tbe  subject  of  natural  religion.  But  if  any  of  these  reflections 
should  be  thought  to  relate  nnore  peculiarly  to  this  doctrine,  as  taught  in 
Scripture,  the  reader  is  desired  to  observe,  that  Gentile  writers,  both  rooml^ 
ists  and  poets,  speak  of  the  future  punishment  of  the  wicked,  both  as  to  tbe 
duration  and  degree  of  it,  in  a  like  manner  of  expression  and  of  description  as 
tbe  Scripture  does.  So  that  all  which  can  positively  be  asserted  to  be  matter 
of  mere  revelation,  with  regard  to  this  doctrine,  seems  to  be,  that  the  great 
distinction  between  the  righteous  and  the  wicked  shall  be  made  at  the  end  of 
this  world  ;  that  each  shall  then  receive  according  to  his  deserts.  Reason  did, 
as  it  well  mighty  conclude,  that  it  should  finally  and  upon  the  whole  be  well 
with  tbe  righteous,  and  ill  with  the  wicked ;  but  it  could  not  be  determined, 
upon  any  principles  of  reason,  whether  human  creatures  might  not  have  been 
appointed  to  pa«s  through  other  states  of  life  and  being,  before  that  distribu- 
tive jusdce  should  finally  and  effectually  take  place.  Revelation  teaches  us, 
that  the  next  state  of  things,  after  the  present,  is  appointed  for  the  execution 
of  this  justice ;  that  it  shall  be  no  longer  delayed ;  but  the  mystery  of  God,  the 
great  mystery  of  his  suffering  vice  and  confusion  to  prevail,  shall  then  be 
finished;  and  he  will  take  to  him  his  great  power,  and  will  reign^  by  rendering  to 
every  one^  according  to  bis  works* 
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xniflchieToiis,  or  as  an  example,  thoiighfipefiiaitif  a  diBegaidad 
one,  to  those  who  axe  left  hAind. 

Theie  things  axe  not  what  we  cbU  aoodental*  or  to  be  net 
with  onlj  now  and  then ;  but  diej  are  things  of  every  dqrli 
experience ;  they  proceed  finom  general  laws,  wy  general  onei, 
by  which  God  governs  the  world,  in  the  natnxal  oonrse  of  hn 
providence.  And  they  axe  so  analogoos  to  what  lehgion  teadiei 
us  concerning  the  fiitnre  punishment  of  the  wided,  so  much  of 
a  piece  with  it,  that  both  woold  naturally  be  expiesaed  in  die 
very  same  words  and  manner  of  description.     In  the  bocA:  of 
Proverbs,  (ch.  i.)  finr  instance.  Wisdom  is  introduced  as  fie- 
quenting  the  most  public  ^aces  of  resort,  and  as  refected  whes 
she  offers  herself  as  the  natural  appointed  guide  oS  human  liie. 
^^  How  long,*"  speaking  to  those  who  are  passing  through  it, 
^^  how  long,  ye  simple  ones,  will  ye  love  fimy,  and  the  sooroers 
delight  in  their  scorning,  axkl  fools  hate  knowledge  ?    Turn  jt 
at  my  reproof.    Behdd,  I  will  pour  out  my  Spirit  upon  you,  I 
will  make  known  my  words  unto  you.*"     But  upon  bdng  ne- 
glected,   ^'  Because  I  have  called,  and   ye  roused,  I  hs«e 
stretched  out  my  hand,  and  no  man  regarded ;  but  ye  have  set 
at  nought  all  my  counsel,  and  would  none  of  my  reproof:  I 
also  wm  laugh  at  your  calamity,  I  will  mode  when  your  to 
Cometh ;    when   your   fear  cometh   as   desolation,   and  your 
destruction  cometh   as   a  whirlwind ;   when  distress  and  sn- 
guish   cometh  upon   you.     Then   shall   they  call  upon  vofij 
but  I  will  not  answer ;  they  shall  seek  me  early,  but  they  shsU 
not  find  mc.**^     This  passage,  every  one  sees,  is  poetical,  and 
some  parts  of  it  are  highly  figurative  ;  but  their  meaning  is 
obvious.     And  the  thing  intended  is  expressed  more  literally 
in  the  following  words :  ^*  For  that  they  hated  knowledge! 
and  did  not  choose  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;  therefore  shall  they 
eat  of  the  fruit  of  their  own  way,  and  be  filled  with  their  own 
devices.     For  the  security  of  the  simple  shall  slay  them,  and 
the  prosperity  of  fools  shall  destroy  tnem.'^     And  the  whde 
passage  is  so  equally  applicable  to  what  we  experience  in  the 
present  world,  concerning  the  consequences  of  menu's  actions^ 
and  to  what  religion  teaches  us  is  to  be  expected  in  another» 
that  it  may  be  questioned  which  of  the  two  was  principally  in- 
tended. 

Indeed,  when  one  has  been  recollecting  the  proper  proofs  of 
a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punishment,  nothing,  methinks, 
can  give  one  so  sensible  an  apprehension  of  the  latter,  or  re- 
presentation of  it  to  the  mind,  as  observing,  that  after  the 
many  disregarded  checks,  admonitions,  and  warnings,  whicb 
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«t  with  in  the  ways  of  ^ioe,  and  folly,  and  extrava- 
amings  from  their  very  nature ;  from  the  examples 
;  from  the  lesser  inconveniences  which  they  bring 
Qselves ;  from  the  instructions  of  wise  and  virtuous 
er  these  have  been  long  despised,  scorned,  ridiculed ; 
chief  bad  consequences,  temporal  consequences,  of 
es,  have  been  delayed  for  a  great  while ;  at  length 
k  in  irresistibly,  like  an  armed  £bree;  repentance  is 

0  relieve,  and  can  serve  only  to  af^avate  their  dis- 
3  case  is  become  desperate ;  and  poverty  and  sickness, 
ind  anguish,  infiuny  and  death,  the  effects  of  their 

?,  overwhelm  them  bevond  possibilitv  of  remedy  or 
his  is  an  account  of  wnat  is  in  tad  tne  general  con- 
jf  nature. 

t  in  any  sort  meant,  that  according  to  what  appears  at 
the  natural  course  of  things,  men  are  always  uniformly 
in  proportion  to  their  misbehaviour ;  but  that  there 
lany  instances  of  misbehaviour  punished  in  the  several 
mentioned,  and  very  dreadfrd  instances  too,  sufficient 
rhat  the  laws  of  the  universe  may  admit;  and,  if 
y  considered,  sufficient  frilly  to  answer  all  objections 
le  credibility  of  a  friture  state  of  punishments,  from 
inations,  that  the  frailty  of  our  nature  and  external 
OS  almost  annihilate  the  railt  of  human  vices;  as 
jections  of  another  sort ;  mm  necessity ;  from  sup- 
that  the  will  of  an  infinite  Being  cannot  be  contra- 
r  that  he  must  be  incapable  of  oSeoce  and  provocation. 
V.  and  vi.) 

ions  of  this  kind  are  not  without  their  terrors  to> 
arsons,  the  most  free  from  enthusiasm,  and  of  the 
trength  of  mind :  but  it  is  fit  things  be  stated  and 

1  as  they  really  are.  And  there  is,  in  the  present 
tain  fearlessness  with  regard  to  what  may  be  hereafter 
e  government  of  Ood,  which  nothing  but  an  univer-^ 
lowledged  demonstration  on  the  side  of  atheism  can 
od  which  makes  it  quite  necessary  that  men  be  re- 
md,  if  possible,  made  to  feel,  that  there  is  no  sort  of 
r  being  thus  presumptuous,  even  upon  the  most  seep- 
spies.  For,  may  it  not  be  said  of  any  person,  upon 
bom  into  the  world,  he  may  behave  so  as  to  be  of  no 
it,  but  by  being  made  an  example  of  the  woful  effects, 
d  folly  ?  That  he  may,  as  any  one  may,  if  he  will, 
infamous  execution  from  the  hands  of  civil  justice ;  or 
other  course  of  extravagance  shorten  his  days ;  or 
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bring  upon  himself  iniamy  and  diseases  worse  than  death  ?  So 
that  it  had  been  better  for  him,  even  with  regard  to  the  present 
world,  that  he  had  never  been  bom.  And  is  there  any  pre- 
tence of  reason  for  people  to  think  themselves  secure,  and  talk 
as  if  they  had  certain  proof,  that,  let  them  act  as  licentiously 
as  they  will,  there  can  be  nothing  analogous  to  this,  with  regard 
to  a  future  and  more  general  mterest,  under  the  providence 
and  government  of  the  same  God  ? 


CHAP.  III. 

OF  THE  MOBAL  GOVERNMENT  OF  GOD. 

As  the  manifold  appearances  of  design  and  of  final  causes,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  world,  prove  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  in- 
telligent mind,  so  the  particular  final  causes  of  pleasure  and 
pain,  distributed  amongst  his  creatures,  prove  that  they  are 
under  his  government ;  what  may  be  called  his  natural  govern* 
ment  of  creatures,  endued  with  sense  and  reason.  This,  how- 
ever, implies  somewhat  more  than  seems  usually  attended  to* 
when  we  speak  of  God's  natural  government  of  the  world.  It 
implies  government  of  the  very  same  kind  with  that  which  a 
master  exercises  over  his  servants,  or  a  civil  magistrate  over 
his  subjects.  These  latter  instances  of  final  causes  as  really 
prove  an  intelligent  Governor  of  the  world,  in  the  sense  nov 
mentioned,  and  before  (ch.  ii.)  distinctly  treated  of,  as  any 
other  instances  of  final  causes  prove  an  intelligent  Maker  of  it- 

But  this  alone  does  not  appear,  at  first  sight,  to  determine 
any  thing  certainly,  concerning  the  moral  character  of  the 
Author  of  nature,  considered  in  this  relation  of  governor ;  does 
not  ascertain  his  government  to  be  moral,  or  prove  that  he  is 
the  righteous  Judge  of  the  world.  Moral  government  consists* 
not  barely  in  rewarding  and  punishing  men  for  their  actions, 
which  the  most  tyrannical  person  may  do ;  but  in  rewarding 
the  righteous  and  punishing  the  wicked  ;  in  rendering  to  men 
according  to  their  actions,  considered  as  good  or  Q\il,  And  the 
perfection  of  moral  government  consists  in  doing  this,  vith 
regard  to  all  intelligent  creatures,  in  an  exact  proportion  to 
their  personal  merits  or  demerits. 

Some  men  seem  to  think  the  only  character  of  the  Authtr 
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lature  to  be  th&t  of  siiftple  absolute  benevolence.  This^ 
iidered  as  a  principle  of  action  and  infinite  in  degree,  is  a 
position  to  produce  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  without 
ird  to  persons'*  behaviour,  otherwise  than  as  such  regard 
Jd  produce  higher  degrees  of  it.    And  supposing  this  to  be 

only  character  of  Ood,  veracity  and  justice  In  him  would 
lothing  but  benevolence  conducted  by  wisdom.  Now  surely 
I  ought  not  to  be  asserted,  unless  it  can  be  ptoved ;  for  we 
uld  speak  with  cautious  reverence  upon  such  a  subject, 
d  whether  it  can  be  proved  or  no,  is  not  the  thing  here  to 
inquired  into ;  but  whether,  in  the  constitution  and  conduct 
:he  world,  a  righteous  government  be  not  discernibly  planned 

;  which  necessarily  implies  a  righteous  governor.  There 
y  possibly  be  in  the  creation  beings,  to  whom  the  Author  of 
lure  manifests  himself  under  this  most  amiable  of  all  charac- 
3,  this  of  infinite  absolute  benevolence ;  for  it  is  the  most 
iable,  supposing  it  not,  as  perhaps  it  is  not,  incompatible 
h  justice  :  but  he  manifests  himself  to  us  under  the  charac> 

of  a  righteous  governor.     He  may>  consistently  with  this, 

sitnply  and  absolutely  benevolent,  in  the  sense  now  ex- 
iined ;  but  he  is,  for  he  has  given  us  a  proof  in  the  consti- 
ion  and  conduct  of  the  world  that  he  is,  a  governor  over 
vants,  as  he  rewards  and  punishes  us  for  our  actions.  And 
the  constitution  «nd  conduct  of  it,  he  may  also  have  given, 
(ides  the  reason  t>f  the  thing,  and  the  natural  presages  of 
ucience,  clear  and  distinct  intimations,  that  his  government 
righteous  or  moral :  clear  to  such  as  think  the  nature  of  it 
serving  their  attention ;  and  yet  not  to  every  careless  person 
lo  casts  a  transient  reflection  upon  the  subject.* 
But  it  is  particularly  to  be  observed,  that  the  divine  govern- 
mt,  which  we  experience  x)urselves  under  in  the  present  state, 
cen  alone,  is  allowed  not  to  be  the  perfection  of  moral  go- 
mment.  And  yet  this  by  no  means  hinders,  but  that  there 
ly  be  somewhat,  be  it  more  or  less,  truly  moral  in  it.  A 
rhteous  government  may  plainly  appear  to  be  carried  on  to 
oie  degree ;  enough  to  give  us  the  apprehension  that  it  shall 

*  The  objections  against  religion,  from  the  evidence  of  it  not  being  univer- 
,  nor  so  strong  as  might  possibly  have  been,  may  be  urged  against  natural 
igioD,  as  well  as  against  revealed.  And  therefore  the  consideration  of 
am  belongs  to  the  first  part  of  this  Treatise,  as  well  as  the  second.  Bot 
these  objections  are  chiefly  urged  against  revealed  religion,  I  chose  to  con- 
ler  them  in  the  second  Part.  And  the  answer  to  them  there.  Chap.  >i. 
urged  against  Christianity,  being  almost  equally  applicable  to  them  as  urged 
liiMt  the  ReHgioii  of  Nature,  to  avoid  repetition,  the  reader  is  refeiTed  to 
It  chapter. 
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be  completed^  or  carried  on  to  that  d^pree  of  perfection  which 
religion  teaches  ns  it  shall ;  but  which  cannot  appear,  till  much 
more  of  the*  divine  administration  be  seen,  than  can  in  the  pre- 
sent life.  And  the  design  of  this  chapter  is  to  inquire,  how 
fiur  this  is  the  case  ;  how  far,  oyer  and  above  the  moral  nature 
(Diss,  ii.)  which  Ood  has  given  us,  and  our  natural  notion  of 
him,  as  righteous  governor  of  those  his  creatures  to  whom  he  has 
given  this  nature ;  (Ch.  vi.)  I  say  how  far,  besides  this,  the 
principles  and  beginnings  of  a  moral  government  over  the 
world  may  be  discerned,  notwithstanding  and  amidst  all  the 
confusion  and  disorder  of  it. 

Now  one  might  mention  here,  what  has  been  often  urged 
with  great  force,  that,  in  general,  less  uneasiness,  and  more 
satisfaeiioD,  are  the  natural  consequences*  of  a  virtuous  than 
of  a  vicious  course  of  life,  in  the  present  state,  as  an  instance 
of  a  moral  gGwemment  established  in  nature ;   an  instance  of 
it,  collected  from  experience  and  present  matter  of  fact.     But 
it  must  be  owned  a  thing  of  difficulty  to  weigh  and  balance 
pleasures  and  uneasinesses,  each  amongst  themselves,  and  also 
against  each  other,  so  as  to  make  an  estimate  with  any  exact- 
ness, of  the  overplus  of  happiness  on  the  side  of  virtue.     And 
it  is  not  impossible,  that,  amidst  the  infinite  disorders  of  the 
world,  there  may  be  exceptions  to  the  happiness  of  virtue,  even 
with  regard  to  those  persons  whose  course  of  life,  from  their 
youth  up,  has  been  blameless ;  and  more  with  regard  to  those, 
who  have  gone  on  for  some  time  in  the  ways  of  vice,  and  have 
afterwards  r^ormed.     For  suppose  an  instance  of  the  latter 
case  ;  a  person  ¥rith  his  passions  inflamed,  his  natural  faculty 
of  self-government  impaired  Iqr  habits  of  indulgence,  and  with 
all  his  vices  about  him,  like  so  many  harpies,  craving  for  their 
accustomed  gratification :  who  can  say  how  long  it  might  be 
before  such  a  person  would  find  more  satis&ction  in  the  rea- 
sonableness and  present  good  consequences  of  virtue,  than  diffi- 
culties and  self-denial  in  the  restraints  of  it  ?     Experience  also 
shows,  that  men  can,  to  a  great  degree,  get  over  their  sense  ot* 
shame,  so  as  that,  by  professing  themselves  to  be  without  prii>- 
ciple,  and  avowing  even  direct  villany,  they  can  support  them- 
selves against  the  infamy  of  it.     But  as  the  ill  actions  of  any 
one  will  probably  be  more  talked  of,  and  oftencr  thrown  in  his 
way,  upon  his  reformation ;  so  the  infamy  of  them  will  be  mucli 
more  felt,  after  the  natural  sense  of  virtue  and  of  honour  is 
recovered.     Uneasinesses  of  this  kiml  ought  indeed  to  be  put  ta 

*■  See  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Ini^uiry  conceDiing  Virtuei  Part  9.. 
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the  account  of  former  vices ;  yet  it  will  be  said,  they  are  ii| 
part  the  consequences  of  reformation.  Still  I  am  far  from 
allowing  it  doubtfiiU  whether  virtue,  upon  the  whole,  be  hap- 
pier than  vice  in  the  present  world ;  but  if  it  were,  yet  the 
heginBiagB  of  a  righteoua  administration  may,  beyond  all  ques- 
tion, be  found  in  nature,  if  we  will  attentively  inquire  after 
them.     And, 

I.  In  whatever  manner  the  notion  of  Ood^s  moral  govern- 
ment over  the  world  might  be  treated,  if  it  did  not  appear 
whether  he  were,  in  a  proper  sense,  our  governor  at  all ;  yet 
when  it  is  certain  matter  of  experience,  that  he  does  manifest 
himself  to  us  under  the  character  of  a  governor,  in  the  sense 
explained,  (Ch.  ii.)  it  must  deserve  to  be  considered,  whether 
there  be  not  reason  to  apprehend,  that  he  may  be  a  righteous 
or  moral  governor.  Since  it  appears  to  be  fact,  that  God  does 
govern  mankind  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
according  to  some  settled  rules  of  distribution,  it  is  surely  a 
question  to  be  asked.  What  presumption  is  there  against  his 
finally  rewarding  and  punishmg  them  according  to  this  parti- 
cular rule,  namely,  as  they  act  reasonably  or  unreasonably, 
virtuously  or  viciously  ?  since  rendering  men  happy  or  miser- 
able by  this  rule,  certainly  &lls  in,  much  more  falls  in,  with 
our  natural  apprehensions  and  sense  of  things,  than  doing  so 
by  any  other  rule  whatever ;  since  rewarding  and  punishing 
actions  bv  any  other  rule,  would  appear  much  harder  to  be  ac- 
counted for  by  minds  formed  as  he  has  formed  ours.  Be  the 
evidence  of  religion,  then,  more  or  less  clear,  the  expectation 
which  it  raises  m  us,  that  the  righteous  shall,  upon  the  whole, 
be  happy,  and  the  wicked  miserable,  cannot,  however,  possibly 
be  considered  as  absurd  or  chimerical ;  because  it  is  no  more 
than  ail  expectation,  that  a  method  of  government,  already 
begun,  shall  be  carried  on,  the  method  of  rewarding  and  punislw 
ing  actions ;  and  shall  be  carried  on  by  a  particular  rule,  which 
unavmdably  appears  to  us,  at  first  sight,  more  4iatural  than  any 
other,  the  rule  which  we  call  distributive  justice.     Nor, 

II.  Ought  it  to  be  entirely  passed  over,  that  tranquillity, 
satisfaction,  and  external  advantages,  being  the  natural  con- 
sequences  of  prudent  management  of  ourselves  and  our  affairs  ; 
and  rashness,  profligate  negligence,  and  wilful  folly,  bringing 
after  them  many  inoonvemences  and  sufferings;  these  afford 
instances  of  a  right  constitution  of  nature :  as  the  correction  of 
cluldxen,  for  their  own  sakes^  and  by  way  of  example,  wheu 
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they  run  into  danger  or  hurt  themselves,  is  a  part  of  right 
education.  And  thus,  that  God  governs  the  world  by  general 
fixed  laws ;  that  he  has  endued  us  with  capacities  of  reflecting 
upon  this  constitution  of  things,  and  foreseeing  the  good  and 
bad  consequences  of  our  behaviour,  plainly  implies  some  sort 
of  moral  government :  since  from  such  a  constitution  of  things 
it  cannot  but  follow,  that  prudence  and  imprudence,  which  are 
of  the  nature  of  virtue  and  vice,  (see  Diss,  ii.)  must  be,  as 
they  are,  respectively  rewarded  and  punished. 

III.  From  the  natural  course  of  things,  vicious  actions  are, 
to  a  great  degree,  actually  punished  as  mischievous  to  society ; 
and  besides  punishment  actually  inflicted  upon  this  account, 
there  is  also  the  fear  and  apprehension  of  it  in  those  persons 
whose  crimes  have  rendered  them  obnoxious  to  it  in  case  of  a 
discovery ;  this  state  of  fear  being  itself  often  a  very  consider- 
able punishment.  The  natural  fear  and  apprehension  of  it  too, 
which  restrains  from  such  crimes,  is  a  declaration  of  nature 
against  them.  It  is  necessary  to  the  very  being  of  society, 
that  vices  destructive  of  it  should  be  punished  as  being  so  ;  the 
vices  of  falsehood,  injustice,  cruelty :  which  punishment,  there- 
fore, is  as  natural  as  society,  and  so  is  an  instance  of  a  kind  of 
tnoral  government,  naturally  established,  and  actually  taking 
place.  And,  since  the  certain  natural  course  of  things  is  the 
conduct  of  Providence  or  the  government  of  God,  though  car- 
ried on  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  the  observation  here 
made  amounts  to  this,  that  mankind  find  themselves  placed  by 
him  in  such  circumstances,  as  that  they  are  unavoidably  ac- 
countable for  their  behaviour,  and  are  often  punished,  and 
sometimes  rewarded,  under  his  government,  in  the  view  ol' 
their  being  mischievous  or  eminently  beneficial  to  society. 

If  it  be  objected,  that  good  actions,  and  such  as  are  bene- 
ficial to  society,  are  often  punished,  as  in  the  case  of  perse- 
cution, and  in  other  cases,  and  that  ill  and  mischievous  actions 
are  often  rewarded ;  it  may  be  answered  distinctly,  first,  that 
this  is  in  no  sort  necessary,  and  consequently  not  natural  in 
the  sense  in  which  it  is  necessary,  and  therefore  natural,  that 
ill  or  mischievous  actiotis  should  be  punished ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  that  good  actions  are  never  punished,  considered  as  be- 
neficial to  society,  tior  ill  actions  rewarded,  under  the  view  of 
their  being  hurtful  to  it.  So  that  it  stands  good,  without  any 
thing  on  the  side  of  ^nce  to  be  set  over  against  it,  that  the  Au- 
thor of  nature  has  as  truly  directed  that  vicious  aetions,  con- 
sidered as  mischievous  to  society,  should  be  punished,  and  put 
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mankind  under  a  necessity  of  thus  punishing  them,  as  he  has 
direeted  and  necessitated  us  to  preserve  our  hves  by  food. 

IV.  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  virtue,  as  sticky  is  ac- 
tually rewarded,  and  vice,  as  such^  punished ;  which  seems  to 
afford  an  instance,  or  example,  not  only  of  government,  but 
of  moral  government  begun  and  established ;  moral  in  the 
strictest  sense,  though  not  in  that  perfection  of  degree  which 
religion  teaches  us  to  expect.  In  order  to  see  this  more  clearly^ 
we  must  distinguish  between  actions  themselves,  and  that  qua- 
lity ascribed  to  them,  which  we  call  virtuous  or  vicious.  The 
gratification  itself  of  every  natural  passion  must  be  attended 
with  delight ;  and  acquisitions  of  fortune,  however  made,  are 
acquisitions  of  the  means  or  materials  of  enjoyment.  Ai>  ac- 
tion, then,  by  which  any  natural  passion  is  gratified,  or  fortune 
acquired,  procures  delight  or  advantage,  abstracted  from  all 
consideration  of  the  morality  of  such  action.  Consequently, 
the  pleasure  or  advantage  in  this  case  is  gained  by  the  action 
itself,  not  by  the  morality,  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness  of  it, 
though  it  be,  perhaps,  virtuous  or  vicious.  Thus,  to  say  such 
an  action,  or  course  of  behaviour,  procured  such  pleasure  or 
advahtage,  or  brought  on  such  inconvenience  an^  pain^  is  quite 
a  different  thing  from  saying,  that  such  good  qr  bad  effect  was 
owing  to  the  virtue  or  vice  of  such  action  or  behaviour.  In 
one  case,  an  action,  abstracted  irom  all  moral  consideration, 
produced  its  effect ;  in  the  other  case,  for  it  will  appear  that 
there  are  such  cases,  the  morality  of  the  action,  the  action 
under  a  moral  consideration,  t.  e.  the  virtuousness  or  viciousness 
of  it,  produced  the  effect.  Now  I  say,  virtue,  as  such,  natu- 
rally procures  considerable  advantages  to  the  virtuous,  and  vice, 
as  such,  naturally  occasions  great  inconvenience,  and  even 
misery,  to  the  vicious,  in  very  many  instances.  The  imme- 
diate effects  of  virtue  and  vice  upon  the  mind  and  temper  are 
to  be  mentioned  as  instances  of  it.  Vice,  as  such,  is  naturaUy 
attended  with  some  sort  of  uneasiness,  and  not  uncomn^only 
with  great  disturbance  and  apprehension.  That  inward  feeling 
which,  respecting  lesser  matters,  and  in  familiar  speech  we  oul 
being  vexel  with  one'^s  self,  and  in  matters  of  importance,  and 
in  more  serious  language,  remorse,  is  an  uneasiness  naturally 
arising  from  an  action  of  a  man'*s  own,  reflected  upon  by  him- 
«df  as  wrong,  unreasonable,  faulty,  t.  e.  vicious  in  greater  or 
iess  dqprees ;  and  this  manifestly  is  a  different  feeling  from 
that  tmeasiness  which  arises  from  a  sense  of  mere  loss  or  harm. 
What  is  more  common  than  to  hear  a  man  lamenting  an  ac- 
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cident  or  event,  and  adding, — But  however,  he  has  the  satis- 
faction that  he  cannot  blame  himself  for  it ;  or,  on  the  contrary, 
that  he  has  the  uneasiness  of  being  sensible  it  was  his  own 
doing  P  Thus  also,  the  disturbance  and  fear  which  often  foU 
low  upon  a  man''s  having  done  an  injury,  arise  from  a  sense  of 
his  bemg  blameworthy  ;  otherwise  there  would,  in  many  cases, 
be  no  ground  of  disturbance,  nor  any  reason  to  fear  resentment 
or  shame.  On  the  other  hand,  inward  security  and  peace,  and 
a  mind  open  to  the  several  gratifications  of  life,  are  the  natural 
attendants  of  innocence  and  virtue  ;  to  which  must  be  added, 
the  complacency,  satisfaction,  and  even  joy  of  heart,  which 
accompany  the  exercise,  the  real  exercise,  of  gratitude,  friend- 
ship, benevolence. 

And  here,  I  thinly,  ought  to  be  mentioned,  the  fears  of  future 
punishment,  and  peaceful  hopes  of  a  better  life,  in  those  who 
fully  believe  or  have  any  serious  apprehension  of  religion  ;  be- 
cause these  hopes  and  fears  are  present  uneasiness  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  mind,  and  cannot  be  got  rid  of  by  great  part  of  the 
world,  even  by  men  who  have  thought  most  thoroughly  upon 
the  subject  of  religion.  And  no  one  can  say  how  considerable 
this  uneasiness  and  siatisfaction  may  be,  or  what,  upon  the 
whole,  it  may  amount  to. 

In  the  next  place  comes  in  the  consideration,  that  all  honest 
and  good  men  are  disposed  to  befriend  honest  good  men,  as  such, 
and  to  discountenance  the  vicious,  as  such,  and  to  do  so  in  some 
degree,  indeed  in  a  considerable  degree ;  from  which  favour  and 
discouragement  cannot  but  arise  considerable  advantage  and 
inconvenience.  And  though  the  generality  of  the  world  have 
little  regard  to  the  morality  of  their  own  actions,  and  may  be 
supposca  to  have  less  to  that  of  others,  when  they  themselves  are 
not  concerned ;  yet,  let  any  one  be  known  to  be  a  man  of  virtue, 
somehow  or  other  he  will  be  favoured,  and  good  offices  will  be 
done  him  from  regard  to  his  character,  without  remote  views, 
occnsionally,  and  in  some  low  degree,  I  think,  by  the  genera- 
lity of  the  world,  as  it  happens  to  come  in  their  way.  Public 
honours,  too,  and  advantages,  are  the  natural  consequences,  are 
sometimes  at  least  the  consequences,  in  fact,  of  virtuous  actions, 
of  eminent  justice,  fidelity,  charity,  love  to  our  country,  consi- 
dered in  the  view  of  being  virtuous.  And  sometimes  even 
death  itself,  often  infamy  and  external  inconveniences,  are  the 
public  consequences  of  vice,  as  vice.  For  instance,  the  sense 
which  mankind  have  of  tyranny,  injustice,  oppression,  addi- 
tional to  the  mere  feeling  or  fear  of  misery,  has  doubtless  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  revolutions,  which  make  a  figure 
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even  in  tbe  history  of  the  world.  For  it  is  plain,  men  resent 
injuries  as  implying  fiiultiness,  and  retaliate,  not  merely  under 
the  notion  of  having  received  harm,  but  of  having  received 
wrong ;  and  they  have  this  I'esentment  in  behalf  of  others,  as 
well  as  of  themselves*.  So,  likewise,  even  the  generality  are,  in 
some  degree,  grateful  and  disposed  to  return  good  offices,  not 
merely  because  such  an  one  has  been  the  occasion  of  good  to 
them,  but  under  the  view  that  such  good  offices  implied  kind 
intention  and  good  desert  ia  the  doer.  To  all  this  may  he 
added  two  or  three  particular  things,  which  many  persons  will 
ihink  frivolous ;  but  to  me  nothing  appears  so,  which  at  all 
comes  in  towards  determining  a  question  of  such  importance, 
as  whether  there  be  or  be  not  a  moral  institution  of  government, 
in  the  strictest  sense  moral,  visibly  established  and  begun  in 
nature,  llie  particular  things  are  these:  That  in  domes- 
tic government^  which  is  doubtless  natural,  children,  and  others 
also,  are  very  generally  punished  for  £Eilsehood,  and  injustice, 
and  ill-behaviour,  as  such,  and  rewarded  for  the  contrary; 
which  are  instances  where  veracity,  and  justice*  and  right  behavi- 
our, as  8uch,are  naturally  enforced  by  rewards  and  punishments, 
whether  more  or  less  considerable  in  degree :  That  though 
civil  government  be  supposed  to  take  cognizance  of  fu^tions  in 
no  other  view  than  as  prejudicial  to  society,  without  respect  to 
the  immoxality  of  them,  yet  as  such  actions  are  immoral,  so 
the  sense  which  men  have  of  the  immorality  of  them  very 
gfeatly  contributes,  in  different  ways,  to  bring  offenders  to 
justice  z  and  that  entire  absence  of  iJl  crime  and  guilt,  in  the 
mosal  sense,  when  plainly  appearing,  will  almost  of  course  pro- 
cure, and  ^icumstances  of  aggravated  guilt  prevent,  a  remis- 
sion of  the  penalties  annexedto  civil  crimes  in  many  cases, 
though  by  no  means  in  all. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  besides  the  good  and  bad  effects  of 
virtue  and  vice  upon  men'^s  own  minds,  the  course  of  the  world 
does,  in  some  measure,  turn  upon  the  approbation  and  disap- 
probation of  them,  as  such,  in  others.  Tne  sense  of  well  am 
ul-doing,  the  presages  of  conscience,  the  love  of  .good  characters 
and  disUke  of  oad  ones,  honour,  shame,  resentm^it,  gratitude ; 
all  these,  considered  in  themselves,  and  in  their  effects,  do  afford 
manifest  xeal  instances  of  virtue,  as  such,  naturally  favoured, 
and  of  vice,  ^ts  such,  discountenanced,  more  or  less,  in  the  daily 
course  of  human  life ;  in  every  age,  in  every  relation,  in  every 
general  circumstance  of  it.  That  Ood  has  given  us  a  morid 
nature,  (see  Diss,  ii.)  maw  most  justly  be  urged  as  a  proof  of 
oujc  being  under  his  moialgovermnent;  but  that  he  has  placed 
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US  in  a  condition,  which  gives  this  nature,  as  one  may  speak, 
scope  to  operate,  and  in  which  it  does  unavoidably  operate,  t.  e, 
influence  mankind  to  act,  so  as  thus  to  &vour  and  reward  virtue, 
and  discountenance  and  punish  vice  ;  this  is  not  the  same,  but 
a  further  additional  proof  of  his  moral  government,  for  it  is  an 
instance  of  it.  The  first  is  a  proof  that  he  will  finally  &voar 
and  support  virtue  efiectually  ;  the  second  is  an  example  of  his 
favouring  and  supporting  it  at  present,  in  some  degree. 

If  a  more  distinct  inquiry  be  made,  whence  it  arises,  that 
virtue,  as  such,  is  of);en  rewarded,  and  vice,  as  such,  is  punished, 
and  this  rule  never  inverted ;  it  will  be  found  to  proceed,  in 
part,  immediately  from  the  moral  nature  itself  whicn  God  has 
given  us  ;  and  also,  in  part,  from  his  having  given  us,  together 
with  this  nature,  so  great  a  power  over  each  other^s  happiness 
and  misery.    For^Jiraty  it  is  certain,  that  peace  and  delight,  in 
some  degree  and  upon  some  occasions,  is  the  necessary  and  pre- 
sent effect  of  virtuous  practice ;  an  effect  arising  immediatdy 
from  that  constitution  of  our  nature.     We  are  so  made,  that 
well-doing,  as  such,  gives  us  satisfaction,  at  least,  in  some  in- 
stances ;  ill-doing,  as  such,  in  none.     And,  secondly ^  from  our 
moral  nature,  joined  with  God^s  having  put  our  happiness  and 
misery,  in  many  respects,  in  each  other'^s  power,  it  cannot  but  be 
that  vice,  as  such,  some  kinds  and  instances  of  it  at  least,  will  be 
infamous,  and  men  will  be  disposed  to  punish  it  as  in  itself 
detestable ;  and  the  villain  will  by  no  means  be  able  always  to 
avoid  feeling  that  infamy,  any  more  than  he  will  be  able  to 
escape  this  further  punishment  which  mankind  will  be  disposed 
to  inflict  upon  him,  under  the  notion  of  his  deserving  it.    But 
there  can  be  nothing  on  the  side  of  vice  to  answer  this  ;  because 
there  is  nothing  in  the  human  mind  contradictory,  as  the  logi- 
cians speak,  to  virtue.     For  virtue  consists  in  a  regard  to  what 
is  right  and  reasonable,  as  being  so ;  in  a  regard  to  veracity, 
justice,  charity,  in  themselves :  and  there  is  surely  no  such 
thing  as  a  like  natural  regard  to  falsehood,  injustice,  cruelty. 
If  it  be  thought  that  there  are  instances  of  an  approbation  of 
vice,  as  such,  in  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  (though  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  there  are  any  such  thing  at  all ;  but, 
supposing  there  be,)  it  is  evidently  monstrous  ;  as  much  so  as 
the  most  acknowledged  perversion  of  any  passion  whatever. 
Such  instances  rf  perversion,  then,  being  Irft  out  as  merely 
imaginary,  or,  however,  unnatural ;  it  must  follow,  from  the 
frame  of  our  nature,  and  from  our  condition,  in  the  respects  now 
described,  that  vice  cannot  at  all  be,  and  virtue  cannot  but  be, 
&voured,  as  such,  by  others,  upon  some  occasicms ;  and  happy 
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in  itself,  in  some  degree.  For  what  is  here  insisted  upon,  is 
not  the  d^ree  in  which  virtue  and  vice  are  thus  distinguished, 
but  only  the  thing  itself,  that  they  are  so  in  some  degree ; 
though  the  whole  good  or  bad  effect  of  virtue  and  vice,  as  such, 
is  not  inconsiderable  in  d^ee.  But  that  they  must  be  thus 
distinguished,  in  some  degree,  is  in  a  manner  necessary  ;  it  is 
matter  of  fiict,  of  daily  experience,  even  in  the  greatest  confu- 
sion of  human  affairs. 

It  is  not  pretended  but  that,  in  the  natural  course  of  things, 
happiness  and  misery  appear  to  be  distributed  by  other  rules, 
than  only  the  personal  merit  and  demerit  of  characters.  They 
may  sometimes  be  distributed  by  way  of  mere  discipline.  There 
may  be  the  wisest  and  best  reasons  why  the  world  should  be 
governed  by  general  laws,  from  whence  such  promiscuous  dis-> 
tribution  perhaps  must  follow ;  and  also  why  our  happiness 
and  misery  should  be  put  in  each  other^s  power,  in  the  degree 
whidi  they  are.  And  these  things,  as  in  general  they  contri- 
bute to  the  rewarding  virtue  and  punishing  vice,  as  such  ;  so 
they  often  contribute  also,  not  to  the  inversion  of  this,  which  is 
impossible,  but  to  the  rendering  persons  prosperous  though 
widLed,  afflicted  though  righteous ;  and,  which  is  worse,  to  the 
rewarding  some  actions^  though  vicious,  and  punishing  other 
aciionsy  though  virtuous.  But  all  this  cannot  drown  the  voice 
of  nature  in  the  conduct  of  Providence,  plainly  declaring  itself 
for  virtue,  by  way  of  distinction  from  vice,  and  preference  to  it. 
For,  our  being  so  constituted  as  that  virtue  and  vice  are  thus 
naturally  &voured  and  discountenanced,  rewarded  and  pun- 
ished respecrively  as  such,  is  an  intuitive  proof  of  the  intent  of 
nature  that  it  should  be  so  ;  otherwise  the  constitution  of  our 
mind,  from  which  it  thus  immediately  and  directly  proceeds, 
would  be  absurd.  But  it  cannot  be  said,  because  virtuous 
actions  are  sometimes  punished,  and  vicious  actions  rewarded, 
that  nature  intended  it.  For,  though  this  great  disorder  is 
brought  about,  as  all  actions  are  done  by  means  of  some  natural 
passion,  yet  this  may  be,  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  brought  about 
by  the  perversion  of  such  passion,  implanted  in  us  for  other, 
and  those  very  good  purposes.  And  indeed  these  other  and 
good  purposes,  even  of  every  passion,  may  be  clearly  seen. 

We  have  then  a  dedaration,  in  some  degree  of  present  effect, 
from  him  who  is  supreme  in  nature,  which  side  he  is  of,  or 
what  part  he  takes  ;  a  declaration  for  virtue,  and  against  vice. 
So  fiur,  therefore,  as  a  man  is  true  to  virtue,  to  veracity  and 
justice,  to  equity  and  charity,  and  the  right  of  the  case,  in 
whatever  he  is  concerned,  so  fiur  he  is  on  the  side  of  the  divine 
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administradoii,  and  co-operates  with  it ;  and  from  hencei  t0 
such  a  man,  arises  naturally  a  secret  satisfaction  and  sense  of 
security,  and  implicit  hope  of  somewhat  further.     And, 

y.  This  hope  is  confirmed  by  the  necessary  tendencies  of 
virtue,  which,  though  not  of  present  effect,  yet  are  at  present 
discernible  in  nature ;  and  so  afford  an  instance  of  somewhat 
moral  in  the  essential  constitution  of  it.  There  is,  in  the  lUh 
ture  of  things,  a  tendency  in  virtue  and  vice  to  produce  the 
good  and  bad  effects  now  mentioned,  in  a  greater  degree  than 
they  do  in  fact  produce  them.  For  instance,  good  and  bad 
men  would  be  much  more  rewarded  and  punished  as  such,  were 
it  not  that  justice  is  often  artificially  eluded,  that  characters  aie 
not  known,  and  many  who  would  thus  favour  virtue  and 
discourage  vice,  are  hindered  from  doing  so  by  accidental 
causes.  These  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  are  obvious  with 
regard  to  individuals.  But  it  may  require  more  particularly 
to  be  considered,  that  power  in  a  society^  by  being  under  the 
direction  of  virtue,  naturally  increases,  and  has  a  necessary 
tendency  to  prevail  over  opposite  power,  not  under  the  direction 
of  it ;  in  like  manner  as  power,  by  being  under  the  direction 
of  reason,  increases,  and  has  a  tendency  to  prevail  over  fanite 
force.  Inhere  are  several  brute  creatures  of  equal,  and  several 
of  superior  strength,  to  that  of  men ;  and  possibly  the  sum  of 
the  whole  strength  of  brutes  may  be  greater  than  that  of  man- 
kind :  but  reason  gives  us  the  advantage  and  superiority  over 
them,  and  'thus  man  is  the  acknowledged  governing  animal 
upon  the  earth.  Nor  is  this  superiority  considered  by  any  as 
accidental ;  but  as  what  reason  has  a  tendency,  in  the  nature  of 
the  thing,  to  obtain.  And  yet  perhaps,  difficulties  may  be 
raised  about  the  meaning,  as  well  as  the  truth  of  the  assertion, 
that  virtue  has  the  like  tendency. 

To  obviate  these  difficulties,  let  us  see  more  distinctly  how  the 
case  stands  with  regard  to  reason,  which  is  so  readily  acknow- 
ledged to  have  this  advantageous  tendency.  Suppose,  then, 
two  or  three  men,  of  the  best  and  most  improved  understanding, 
in  a  desolate  open  plain,  attacked  by  ten  times  the  number  of 
beasts  of  prey  ;  would  their  reason  secure  them  the  victory  in 
this  unequal  combat  ?  Power,  then,  though  joined  with  rea- 
son, and  under  its  direction,  cannot  be  expected  to  prevail  over 
opposite  power,  though  merely  brutal,  unless  the  one  bears 
some  proportion  to  the  other.  Again,  put  the  imaginary  case, 
that  rational  and  irrational  creatures  were  of  like  external  shape 
and  manner ;  it  is  certain,  before  there  were  opportunities  for 
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the  first  to  distinguish  each  other,  to  separate  firom  theb  adver- 
saries, and  to  form  an  union  among  themselves,  they  might  be 
upon  a  level,  or,  in  several  respects,  upon  great  disadvantage, 
tfioagh,  united,  they  might  be  vastly  supenor ;  since  union  is 
of  such  e£Bcaey,  that  ten  men,  united,  might  be  able  to  acc6m- 
Dlish  what  ten  thousand  of  the  same  natural  strength  and  un- 
mtanding,  wholly  ununited,  could  not.  In  this  case,  then, 
brute  force  might  more  than  maintain  its  ground  against  rea- 
lon,  for  want  of  union  among  the  rational  creatures.  Or  sup- 
pose a  number  of  men  to  land  upon  an  island  inhabited  only 
b^  wild  beasts ;  a  number  of  men,  who,  by  the  regulations  of 
nvil  government,  the  inventions  of  art,  and  the  experience  of 
some  years,  could  they  be  preserved  so  long,  would  be  really 
raffident  to  subdue  the  wild  beasts,  and  to  preserve  themselves 
b  security  irom  them  ;  yet  a  conjuncture  of  accidents  might 
gnre  such  advantage  to  the  irrational  animals,  as  that  they  might 
It  once  overpower,  and  even  extirpate,  the  whole  species  of  ra- 
tumal  ones.  Length  of  time,  then,  proper  scope  and  opportu- 
uties  for  reason  to  exert  itself,  may  oe  absolutely  necessary  to 
ts  prevailing  over  brute  force.  Further  still :  there  are  many 
Bstances  of  orutes  succeeding  in  attempts,  which  they  could 
let  have  undertaken,  had  not  their  irrational  nature  rendered 
hem  incapable  of  foreseeing  the  danger  of  such  attempts,  or 
be  fiury  of  passion  hindered  their  attending  to  it;  and  there 
re  instances  of  reason  and  real  prudence  preventing  men'^s 
ndertaking  what,  it  hath  appeared  afterwards,  they  might 
Bve  succe^ed  in  by  a  lucky  rashness.  And  in  certain  con- 
metures,  ignorance  and  folly,  weakness  and  discord,  may  have 
leir  advantages.  So  that  rational  animals  have  not  necessarily 
le  superiority  over  irrational  ones  ;  but,  how  improbable  so- 
rer it  may  be,  it  is  evidently  possible,  that  in  some  globes, 
le  latter  may  be  superior.  And  were  the  former  wholly  at 
sriance  and  disunited,  by  false  self-interest  and  envy,  by 
leachery  and  injustice,  and  consequent  rage  and  malice  against 
idi  other,  whilst  the  latter  were  firmly  united  among  them- 
dves  by  instinct,  this  might  greatly  contribute  to  the  intro- 
ucing  such  an  inverted  order  of  things.  For  every  one  would 
imsider  it  as  inverted  ;  since  reason  has,  in  the  nature  of  it,  a 
sndency  to  prevail  over  brute  force,  notwithstanding  the  possi- 
ility  it  may  not  prevail,  and  the  necessity  which  there  is  of 
lany  concurring  circumstances  to  render  it  prevalent. 

Now,  I  say,  virtue  in  a  society  has  a  like  tendency  to  pro- 
ire  superiority  and  additional  power,  whether  this  power  be 
maidered  as  the  means  of  secunty  firom  opposite  power,  or  of 
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g  otin;r  advantages.     And  it  has  this  tendency,  by  r»- 
ublic  good  an  object  and  end  to  every  member  of  tbt 

on  and  xclf-govemmenc,  both  in  order  to  see  what  it 
effectual  method,  and  also  in  order  to  perform  ihoF 
art,  for  obtaining  and  preserving  it ;  by  uniting  a  »■  1 
liin  itst'lf,  and  ro  increasing  its  strength,  and,  irhicb  1 
iilarly  to  be  mentioned,  uniting  it  by  means  of  venatf  1 
ee.      F'or  as  these  last  are  principal  bonds  of  union, »  1 
ncc,  or  public  spirit,  undircL-Ced,  unrestrained  by  them,    1 
ody  knows  what. 

uppose  the  invisible  world,  and  the  invisible  dispena- 
Providence,  to  be  in  any  sort  analogous  to  what  ap- 
r,  tliat  both  togetlier  make  up  one  uniform  scheme, 
larts  of  which,  the  part  which  we  see,  and  that  which 
.  our  observation,  are  analogous  to  each  other ;  then, 
St  be  a  like  natural  tendency  in  the  derived  power, 
ut  the  universe,  under  the  direction  of  virtue,  to  pre- 
eneral  over  that  which  is  not  under  its  direction ;  « 
n  reason,  derived  reason  in  the  universe,  to  pre\-a3 
te  force.      But  then,  in  order  to  the  prevalence  of  vit- 
lat  it  may  actually  produce  what  it  nns  a  tendency  K> 
the  like  concurrences  are  necessary  as  are  to  the  prt- 
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which  we  have  been  considering,  though  real,  is  hindered  irom 
being  carried  into  effect  in  the  present  state,  but  these  hinder* 
ances  may  be  removed  in  a  future  one.     Virtue,  to  borrow  the 
Qiristian  allusion,   is  militant  here,   and   various  untoward 
accidents  contribute  to  its   being  often  overborne  ;   but   it 
may  combat   with  greater  advantage   hereafter,   and   prevail 
completely,  and  enjoy  its  consequent  rewards,  in  some  ftiture 
states.     Neglected  as  it  is,  perhaps  unknown,  perhaps  despised 
and  oppressed  here,  there  may  be  scenes  in  eternity,  lasting 
enough,  and  in  every  other  way  adapted,  to  afford  it  a  sufficient 
sphere  of  action,  and  a  sufficient  sphere  for  the  natural  con- 
sequences  of  it  to  follow  in  fact.     If  the  soul  be  naturally  im- 
mortal, and  this  state  be  a  progress  towards  a  ftiture  one,  as 
diildhood  is  towards  mature  age,  good  men  may  naturally  unite, 
not  only  amongst  themselves,  but  also  with  other  orders  of  vir- 
tuous creatures,  in  that  ftiture  state.     For  virtue,  from  the  very 
nature  of  it,  is  a  principle  and  bond  of  union,  in  some  degree, 
amongst  all  who  are  endued  with  it,  and  known  to  each  other : 
so  as  that  by  it  a  good  man  cannot  but  recommend  himself  to 
the  &vour  smd  protection  of  all  virtuous  beincs,  throughout  the 
whole  universe,  who  can  be  acquainted  with  nis  character,  and 
can  any  way  interpose  in  his  behalf  in  any  part  of  his  duration. 
And  one  might  add,  that  suppose  all  this  advantageous  ten- 
dency of  virtue  to  become  effect  amongst  one  or  more  orders  of 
cieatures,  in  any  distant  scenes  and  periods,  and  to  be  seen  by 
any  orders  of  vicious  creatures,  throughout  the  universal  king- 
dom of  God ;   this  happy  effect  of  virtue  would  have  a  tendency, 
by  way  of  example,  and  possibly  in  other  ways,  to  amend  those 
of  them  who  are  capable  of  amendment,  and  being  recovered  to 
a  just  sense  of  virtue.     If  our  notions  of  the  plan  of  Providence 
were  enlarged,  in  any  sort  proportionably  to  what  late  discove- 
ries have  enlarged  our  views  with  respect  to  the  material  world, 
representations  of  this  kind  would  not  appear  absurd  or  extra- 
vagant.    However,  they  are  not  to  be  taken  as  intended  for  a 
literal  delineation  of  what  is  in  fact  the  particular  scheme  of 
the  universe,  which  cannot  be  known  without  revelation  ;  for 
suppoaitions  are  not  to  be  looked  on  as  true,  because  not  incre- 
dible, but  they  are  mentioned  to  show,  that  our  finding  \irtuc 
to  be  hindered  from  procuring  to  itself  such  superiority  and  ad- 
vantages, is  no  objection  against  its  haWng,  in  the  essential 
nature  of  the  thing,  a  tendency  to  procure  them.     And  the 
suppoaitiona  now  mentioned  do  plainly  show  this ;    for  they 
diow,  that  these  hinderances  are  so  ftur  from  being  necessary, 
that  we  ourselves  can  easily  conceive  how  they  may  be  removed 
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in  future  states,  and  full  scope  be  granted  to  virtue.  And  all 
these  advantageous  tendencies  of  it  are  to  be  considered  as  de- 
clarations of  Ood  in  its  &vour.  This,  however,  is  taking  a 
pretty  large  compass ;  though  it  is  certain,  that  as  the  matcnil 
world  appears  to  be  in  a  manner  boundless  and  immense,  there 
must  be  Aotne  scheme  of  Providence  vast  in  proportion  to  it. 

But  let  us  return  to  the  earth,  our  habitation,  and  we  shall 
see  this  happy  tendency  of  virtue,  by  imagining  an  instanee 
not  so  vast  and  remote  ;  by  supposing  a  kingdom,  or  society  4f 
men  upon  it,  perfectly  virtuous,  for  a  succession  of  many  ages; 
to  which,  if  you  please,  may  be  given  a  situation  advantageoM 
for  universal  monarchy.     In  such  a  state  there  would  be  no 
such  thing  as  faction,  but  men  of  the  greatest  capacity  would, 
x}{  course,  all  along,  have  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  willingly 
yielded  to  them,  and  they  would  share  it  among  themselvci 
without  envy.     Each  of  these  would  have  the  part  assignel 
him  to  which  his  genius  was  peculiarly  adapted ;  and  ovbrn, 
who  had  not  any  distinguished  genius,  would  be  safe,  and  think   | 
themselves  very  happy,  by  beii^  under  the  protection  and  | 
guidance  of  those   wno  had.     Public  determinations  would 
really  be  the  result  of  the  united  wisdom  of  the  community^ 
and  they  would  be  faithfully  executed  by  the  united  strength 
of  it.     Some  would  in  a  higher  way  contribute,  but  all  would 
in  some  way  contribute  to  the  public  prosperity,  and  in  it  each 
would  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  own  virtue.    And  as  injustice,  irhe^ 
ther  by  fraud  or  force,  would  be  unknown  among  themselves,  sa 
they  would  be  sufficiently  secured  from  it  in  their  neighbours. 
For  cunning  and  false  self-interest,  confederacies  in  injustice,ever 
slight  and  accompanied  with  faction  and  intestine  treachery ;  these, 
on  one  hand,  would  be  found  mere  childish  folly  and  weakness, 
when  set  in  opposition  against  wisdom,  public  spirit,  union  iI^ 
violable,  and  fidelity  on  the  other,  allowing  both  a  sufBcient 
length  of  years  to  try  their  force.  Add  the  general  influence  which 
such  a  kii^dom  would  have  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  by  vay 
of  example  particularly,  and  the  reverence  which  would  be  paid 
it.     It  would  plainly  be  superior  to  all  ethers,  and  the  world 
must  gradually   come   under  its  empire ;    not  by    means  ot 
lawless  violence,  but  pertly  by  what  must  be  allowed  to  be  just 
conquest,  and  partly  by  other  kingdoms  submitting  themsdves 
voluntarily  to  it  throughout  a  course  of  ages,  and  daiming  its 
protection,  one  after  another,  in  successive  exigencies.     The 
Lead  of  it  would  be  an  universal  monarch,  in  another  sense 
than  a3iy  mortal  has  yet  been,  and  the  eastern  style  would  be 
literally  applicable  to  him,  that  all  ptopUf  nalionSf  and  An- 
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^?/r7i|-f.s,  should  serve  him.     And  though  iiuleeJ  our  knowlotlj^c 

of  human  nature,  and  the  whole  history  of  mankind,  shew  the 

impofinbility,  without  fome  miraculous  int^rposadon,  that  a 

number  of  men 'hereon  earth  should  unite  in  one  society  or 

govemment,  in  the  fear  of  God  and  universal  prftctioe  of  virtue, 

and  that  sach  a  government  should  continue  so  united  for  a 

sueoesaion  of  ages ;  yet,  admitting  or  supposing  this,  the  effect 

would  be  as  now  drawn  out.     And  thus,  for  instance,  the  won* 

derfiil  power  and  prosperity  promised  to  the  Jewish  nation  in 

the  Scripture,  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  the  consequence  of 

what  is  predicted  of  them ;  mat  the  '^  people  should  be  all 

righteous,  and  inherit  the  land  for  ever  C  (Isa.  Ix.  21.)  were 

we  to  understand  the  latter  phrase  of  a  long  continuance  only, 

sufficient  to  give  things  time  to  work.     The  predictions  of  thi» 

kind,  for  there  are  many  of  them,  cannot  come  to  pass  in  the 

present  known  course  of  nature ;  but  suppose  them  to  come  to 

pass,  and  then  the  dominion  and  pre-eminence  promised  must 

naturally  follow,  to  a  very  considerable  degree. 

Consider,  now,  the  general  system  of  religion :  that  the  g»> 
vemment  of  the  world  is  uniform,  and  one,  and  moral ;  that 
virtue  and  right  shall  finally  have  the  advantage,  and  prevail 
over  firaud  and  lawless  force,  over  the  deceits  as  well  as  the  vio- 
lence of  wickedness,  under  the  conduct  of  one  supreme  Gover- 
nor ;  and  from  the  observations  above  made  it  will  appear,  that 
God  has,  by  our  reason,  given  us  to  see  a  peculiar  connexion  in 
the  several  parts  of  this  scheme,  and  a  tendency  towards  the 
completion  of  it,  arising  out  of  the  very  nature  of  virtue ;  which 
tendency  is  to  be  considered  as  somewhat  moral  in  the  essential 
constitution  of  things.  If  any  one  should,  think  all  this  to  be 
of  little  importance,  I  desire  him  to  consider  what  he  would 
think,  if  vice  had,  essentially  and  in  its  nature,  these  advantage- 
ous tendencies,  or  if  virtue  had  essentially  the  direct  contrary  ones. 
But  it  may  be  objected,  that  notwithstanding  all  these  na- 
tural effects,  and  these  natural  tendencies  of  virtue,  yet  thuigs 
may  be  now  going  on  throughout  the  universe,  and  may  go  on 
hereafter,  in  the  same  mixed  way  as  here  at  present  upon 
earth  ;  virtue  sometimes  prosperous,  sometimes  depressed  ;  vice 
sometimes  punished,  sometimes  successful.  The  answer  t» 
which  is,  that  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  chapter,  nor  of  this 
treatise,  properly  to  prove  (jod'*s  p^ect  moral  government  over 
the  world,  or  the  truth  of  religion,  but  to  observe  what  there  is 
in  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature  to  confirm  the  proper 
proof  of  it,  supposed  to  be  known,  and  that  the  weight  of  the 
foregoing  observations  to  this  purpose  may  be  thus  distinctly 
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proved.     Pleasiire  and  pain  are  indeed,  to  a  certain  d^;ree,  say 
to  a  very  high  degree,  distributed  among  us,  without  any  appa- 
*rent  regard  to  the  merit  or  demerit  of  characters.     And  were 
there  nothing  else  concerning  this  matter,  discernible  in  tbe 
constitution  and  course  of  nature,  there  would  be  no  ground, 
from  the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  to  hope  or  to  fear, 
that  men  would  be  rewarded  or  punished  hereafter,  aceording 
to  their  deserts ;  which,  however,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  impliei, 
that  even  then  there  would  be  no  ground,  from  appearances,  to 
think  that  vice,  upon  the  whole,  would  have  the  advantage, 
rather  than  that  virtue  would.     And  thus  the  proof  of  a  future 
state  of  retribution  would  rest  upon  the  usual  known  arguments 
for  it ;  which  are,  I  think,  plainly  unanswerable,  and  would  be 
so,  though  there  were  no  additional  confirmation  of  them  fion 
the  things  above  insisted  on.  But  these  things  are  a  very  Strang 
confirmation  of  them :  For, 

First,  They  shew,  that  the  Author  of  nature  is  not  indifa- 
ent  to  virtue  and  vice.  They  amount  to  a  declaration  froo 
him,  determinate,  and  not  to  be  evaded,  in  favour  of  one,  and 
against  the  other  :  such  a  declaration  as  there  is  nothing  to  be 
set  over  against,  or  answer,  on  the  part  of  \ice.  So  that  iveie 
a  man,  laying  aside  the  proper  proof  of  religion,  to  determine 
from  the  course  of  nature  only,  whether  it  were  most  probable 
that  the  righteous  or  the  wicked  would  have  the  advantage  in  a 
future  life,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  he  would  determine 
the  probability  to  be,  that  the  former  would.  The  course  of 
nature,  then,  in  the  view  of  it  now  given,  furnishes  us  with  a 
real  practical  proof  of  the  obligations  of  religion. 

Secondly,  When,  conformably  to  what  religion  teaches  us* 
God  shall  reward  and  punish  virtue  and  vice,  as  such,  so  as 
that  every  one  shall,  upon  the  whole,  have  his  deserts,  thi« 
distributive  justice  will  not  be  a  thing  different  in  kind,  but 
only  in  degree,  from  what  we  experience  in  his  present  go- 
vernment.    It  will  be  that  in  effect,  toward  which  we  now  see 
a  tendency.     It  will  be  no  more  than  the  completion  of  that 
moral   government,    the  principles  and  beginning  of  which 
have  been  shewn,  beyond  all  dispute,  discernible  in  the  present 
constitution  and  course  of  nature.     And  from  hence  it  follows, 

Thirdly,  That  as,  under  the  natural  government  of  God, 
our  experience  of  those  kinds  and  degrees  of  happiness  and 
misery,  which  we  do  experience  at  present,  gives  just  ground 
to  hope  for  and  to  fear  higher  degrees  and  other  kinds  of  both 
in  a  future  state,  supposing  a  future  state  admitted  ;  so,  under 
his  moral  government,  our  experience  that  virtue  ahd  vice  aie» 
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in   the  manners  above-mentioned,  actually  rewarded  ai 
ished  at  present,  in  a  ccrtaiil  degree,  gives  just  ground  i 
and  to  fear,  that  th^y  may  be  rew^ded  and  punisned  in  a' 
degree  her^fter.     It  is  acknowledged,  iiideed,  that  this 
is  not  sufficient  ^oUnd  to  think,  that  they  actudlljf  will  be'r^ 
warded  atid  punished  in  a  higher  degree,  rftthef  than  in  a  lower : 
But  then. 

Lastly^  There  is  Sufficient  gfound  to  think  so,  from  the  good 
and  bad  tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice.  For  these  tendencies 
are  essential,  and  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  whereas  the 
hinderances  to  their  becoming  effect  are,  in  numberless  cases, 
not  necessary,  but  artificial  only.  Now,  it  may  be  much  more 
strongly  argued,  that  these  tendencies,  as  well  as  the  actual  re- 
wards and  punishments  of  virtue  and  vice,  which  arise  directly 
out  of  the  nature  of  things,  will  remain  hereafter,  than  that 
the  accidental  hinderances  of  them  will.  And  if  these  hinder-^ 
ances  do  not  remain,  those  rewards  and  punishments  cannot 
but  be  carried  on  much  farther  towards  the  perfection  of  moral 
government,  i.  e.  the  tendencies  of  \irtue  and  vice  will  become 
effect ;  but  when,  or  where,  or  in  what  particular  way,  cannot 
be  known  at  all  but  by  revelation. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  is  a  kind  of  moral  government  im- 
plied in  God's  natural  government ;  (^age  267)  virtue  and  vice 
are  naturally  rewarded  and  punished  as  beneficial  and  mischiev- 
ous to  society,  (page  268)  and  rewarded  and  punished  directly 
as  virtue  and  vice.  (Page  269,  &c.)  The  notion,  then,  of  a 
moral  scheme  of  governments  is  not  fictitious,  but  natural ;  for 
it  is  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by  the  constitution  and  course 
of  nature,  and  the  execution  of  this  scheme  is  actu&Uy  begun^ 
in  the  instances  here  mentioned.  And  these  things  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  declaration  of  the  Author  of  nature,  for  virtue, 
and  against  vice  ;  they  give  a  credibility  to  the  supposition  of 
their  being  rewardel  and  punished  hereafter,  and  also  ground 
to  hope  and  to  fear,  that  tney  may  be  rewardied  and  punished 
in  higher  degrees  than  they  are  here.  And  as  all  this  is  con- 
firmed, so  the  argument  for  religion,  from  the  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  is  carried  on  farther,  by  obsehring,  that  there 
are  natural  tendencies,  and,  in  innumerable  cases^  only  artificial 
hinderances,  to  this  midral  scheme  being  carried  on  tnuch  far- 
ther towards  perfection  than  it  is  at  present,  (page  274,  &e.) 
The  notion,  then,  of  a  moral  scheme  of  government,  much 
more  perfect  than  what  is  seen,  is  not  a  fictitious,  but*a  natural 
notion,  for  it  is  suggested  to  Jour  thoughts  by  tlie  essential 
t4?ndcncies  of  virtue  and  vice.     And  these  tendencies  are  to  be 
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J  as  intimations,  as  implicit  promises  and  threaten- 
Ti  the  Author  of  nature,  of  much  greater  rewards  and 
enls  to  follow  virtue  and  vice    than  do  at   preseul. 
deed,  every  itatural  tendency,  which  is  to  continue, 

I  is  hindered  from  becoming  efi'ect  by  only  accidtntal 
fiords  a  prei<umption,  that  such  tendency  will  some 
other  become  efi'ect :  a  presumption  in  degree  propw- 
:o  the  length  of  the  duration  through  which  such  ten- 

II  continue.     And  from  these  things  together  arises  ■ 
umption,  that  the  moral  scheme  of  government  estab- 

nature,  shall  be  carried  on  much  fartlicr  towards  per- 

y  completed.     But  from  these  things,  joined  with  the 
ture  which  God  has  given  us,  considered  as  given  us 
arises  a  practical  proof*  that  it  will  be  completed ;  a 
m  fact,  and  therefore  a  distinct  one  from  that  which  s 
from  the  eternal  and  unalterable  relations,  the  litness 
tness  of  actions. 

CHAP.  IV. 
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lurements  to  wrong,  or  difficulties  in  adhering  uniformly  10 
what  is  right,  and  of  the  danger  of  miscarrying  by  such  temp- 
tations, than  the  words  morcU  government.  A  state  of  proba- 
tion, then,  as  thus  particularly  implying  in  it  trial,  difficulties, 
and  danger,  may  require  to  be  considered  distinctly  by  itself. 

And  as  the  moral  government  of  God,  which  religion  teaches 
us,  implies,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  r^ard  to  a 
future  world ;  so  also  his  natural  government  over  us  implies, 
that  we  are  in  a  state  of  trial,  in  the  like  sense,  with  regard  to 
the  present  world.  Natural  government,  by  rewards  and  pun- 
ishments, as  much  implies  natural  trial,  as  moral  government 
does  moral  trial.  The  natural  government  of  God  here  meant, 
(ch.  ii.)  consists  in  his  annexing  pleasure  to  some  actions,  and 
pain  to  others,  which  are  in  our  power  to  do  or  forbear,  and  in 
giving  us  notice  of  such  appointment  beforehand.  This  neces^ 
sarily  implies,  that  he  has  made  our  happiness  and  misery,  or 
our  interest,  to  depend  in  part  upon  ourselves.  And  so  fiir  as 
men  have  temptations  to  any  course  of  action  which  will  pro- 
bably occasion  them  greater  temporal  inconvenience  and  un- 
easiness than  satisfaction,  so  far  their  temporal  interest  is  in 
danger  from  themselves,  or  they  are  in  a  state  of  trial  with  re-' 
spect  to  it.  Now,  people  often  blame  others,  and  even  them- 
selves, for  their  misconduct  in  their  temporal  concerns.  And 
we  find  many  are  greatly  wanting  to  themselves,  and  miss  of  that 
natural  happiness  which  they  might  have  obtained  in  the  present 
life ;  perhaps  every  one  does  in  some  degree.  But  many  run 
themselves  into  great  inconvenience,  and  into  extreme  distress 
and  misery,  not  through  incapacity  of  knowing  better,  and 
doing  better  for  themselves,  which  would  be  nothing  to  the 
present  purpose,  but  through  their  own  &ult.  And  these 
things  necessarily  imply  temptation,  and  danger  of  miscarrying, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  with  respect  to  our  worldly  interest 
or  happiness.  Every  one,  too,  without  having  religion  in  his- 
thoughts,  speaks  of  the  hazards  which  young  people  run  upon 
their  setting  out  in  the  world ;  hazards  from  other  causes  than 
merely  their  ignorance,  and  unavoidable  accidents.  And  some 
courses  of  vice,  at  least,  being  contrary  to  men''s  worldly  in- 
terest or  good,  temptations  to  these  must  at  the  same  time  be 
temptations  to  forego  our  present  and  our  future  interest. 
Thus,  in  our  natural  or  temporal  capacity,  we  are  in  a  state  of 
trial,  z.  e,  of  difficulty  and  danger,  analogous  or  like  to  our 
moral  and  religious  trial. 

This  will  more  distinctly  appear  to  any  one,  who  thinks  it 
worth  while,  more  distinctly,  to  consider,  what  it  is  which  con- 
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s^tittitcs  cur  trial  in  both  capacities,  and  to  observe  how  mankind 
tcbave  under  it. 

And  that  which  constitutes  this  our  trial,  in  both  these  ca- 
pacities, must  be  somewhat  either  in  our  external  circumstances, 
or  in  our  nature.     For,  on  the  one  hand,  persons  may  be  be- 
trayed into  wrong  behaviour  upon  surprise,  or  overcome  upon 
any  other  very  singular  and  extraordinary  external  occasions> 
who  would  otherwise  have  preserved  their  character  of  prudence 
and  of  virtue ;  in  which  cases,  every  one,  in  speaking  of  tbf 
wrong  behaviour  of  these  persons,  would  impute  it  to  suck 
particular  external  circumstances.     And,  on  the  other  hand, 
men  who  have  contracted  habits  of  vice  and  folly  of  any  kind, 
or  have  some  particular  passions  in  excess,  will  seek  opportuni- 
ties, and,  as  it  were,  go  out  of  their  way,  to  gratify  them- 
selves in  these  respects,  at  the  expense  of  their  wisdom  and 
their  virtue ;  led  to  it,  as  every  one  would  say,  not  by  extenal 
temptations,  but  by  such  habits  and  passions.     And  the  ac- 
count of  this  last  case  is,  that  particular  passions  are  no  more 
coincident  with  prudence,  or  that  reasonable  self-love,  the  end 
of  which  is  oiir  worldly  interest,  than  they  are  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  virtue  and  religion,  but  often  draw  contrary  ways  to 
one  as  well  as  to  the  other ;  and  so  such  particular  passions  are 
lis  much  temptations  to  act  imprudently  with  regard  to  our 
worldly  interest,  as  to  act  viciously.*     However,  as  when  we 
say,  men  are  misled  by  external  circumstances  of  temptation^ 
it  cannot  but  be  understood,  that  there  is  somewhat  within 
themselves  to  render  those  circumstances  temptations,  or  to 
render  them  susceptible  of  impressions  from  them ;  so,  when 
we  say  they  arc  misled  by  passions,  it  is  always  supposed, 
that  there  are  occasions,  circumstances,  and  objects,  exciting 
these   passions,   and   affording   means    for   gratifying    them. 
And,  therefore,  temptations  A'om  within,  and  from  without, 
coincide,  and  mutually  imply  each  other.     Now,  the  seve- 
ral external  objects  of  the  appetites,  passions,  and  affections, 
being   present   to  the  senses,   or   offering  themselves  to  the 
mind,   and   so   exciting  emotions    suitable   to    their   nature, 
not  only  in  cases  where  they  can  be  gratified  consistently  with 
innocence  and  prudence,  but  also  in  cases  where  they  caimot, 
and  yet  can  be  gratified  imprudently  and  viciously ;  this  as 
teally  puts  them  in  danger  of  voluntarily  foregoing  their  present 
interest  or  good,  as  their  future,  and  as  really  renaers  self-denial 

*  Sre  Sermons  preached  at  ibe  Rolls,  1726, 2d  edit:  p.  20S,  8ic  Pcet  p.  25. 
Iec.     Serm.  p.  21,  Zic* 
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necessary  to  secnre  one  as  the  other ;  t.  e.  we  are  in  a  like  stat^ 
9f  trial  with  respeet  to  both,  by  the  very  same  passions,  excited 
by  the  very  same  means.  Thus,  mankind  having  a  temporal 
interest  depending  upon  themselves,  and  a  prudent  course  of 
behaviour  being  necessary  to  seeure  it,  passions  inordinately 
exdted,  whether  by  means  of  example  or  by  any  other  external 
cireumstance,  towards  such  objects,  at  such  times,  or  in  such  de- 
grees, as  that  they  cannot  be  gratified  consistently  with  worldly 
prudence,  are  temptations  dangerous,  and  too  often  successful 
temptations,  to  forego  a  greater  temporal  good  for  a  less  ;  t.  e. 
to  forego  what  is,  upon  tne  whole,  our  temporal  interest,  for 
the  sake  of  a  present  gratification.  This  is  a  description  of  our 
state  of  trial  in  our  temporal  capacity.  Substitute  now  the 
ward  Juture  for  temporal^  and  virtue  for  prudence^  and  it  will 
be  jost  as  proper  a  description  of  our  state  of  trial  in  our  reli* 
gious  capacity  ;  so  analogous  are  they  to  each  other. 

If,  fiK)m  consideration  of  this  our  like  state  of  trial  in  both 
capacities,  we  go  on  to  observe  farther,  how  mankind  behave 
under  it,  we  shall  find  there  are  some  who  have  so  little  sense 
of  it,  that  they  scarce  look  beyond  the  passing  day  ;  they  are 
so  taken  up  with  present  gratifications,  as  to  have,  in  a  manner, 
no  feeling  of  consequences,  no  regard  to  their  future  ease  or 
fortune  in  this  life,  any  more  than  to  their  happiness  in  an- 
other. Some  appear  to  be  blinded  and  deceived  by  inordinate 
passion  in  their  worldly  concerns,  as  much  as  in  religion. 
Others  are,  not  deceived,  bat,  as  it  were,  forcibly  carried  away 
by  the  like  passions,  against  their  better  judgment,  and  feeble 
resolutions,  too,  of  aering  better.  And  there  are  men,  and 
truly  they  are  not  a  few,  who  shamelessly  avow,  not  their  in- 
terest, but  their  mere  will  and  pleasure,  to  be  their  law  of  life ; 
and  who,  in  open  defiance  of  every  thing  that  is  reasonable, 
wfll  go  on  in  a  course  of  vicious  extravagance,  foreseeing,  with 
no  remorse  and  little  fear,  that  it  will  be  their  temporal  ruin  ; 
and  some  of  them,  under  the  apprehension  of  the  consequences 
of  wickedness  in  another  state  :  And,  to  speak  in  the  most  mo- 
derate way,  human  creatures  are  not  only  continually  liable  to 
go  wrong  voluntarily,  but  we  see  likewise  that  they  often  ac- 
kually  do  so,  with  respect  to  their  temporal  interests,  as  well  as 
with  respect  to  religion.  Thus,  our  difficulties  and  dangers,  or 
OUT  trials  in  our  temporal  and  our  religious  capacity,  as  they 
proceed  from  the  same  causes,  and  have  the  same  effect  upon 
men'^s  behaviour,  are  evidently  analogous,  and  of  the  same  kind. 

It  may  be  added,  that  as  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  mis- 
canying  in  our  religious  state  of  trial  are  greatly  increased,  and, 
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one  is  ready  to  think,  in  a  manner  wholly  madt^  by  the  ill  be- 
haviour of  others ;  by  a  wrong  education,  wrong  in  a  moral 
sense,  sometimes  positively  \4ciou8 ;  by  general  bad  example ; 
by  the  dishonest  artifices  which  are  got  into  business  of  aD 
kinds ;  and,  in  very  many  parts  of  the  world,  by  religion  being 
corrupted  into  superstitions  which  indulge  men  in  their  vicei ; 
so,  in  like  manner,  the  difficulties  of  conducting  ourselves  ]^- 
dently  in  respect  to  our  present  interest,  and  our  danger  of  be- 
ing led  aside  from  pursumg  it,  are  greatly  increased  by  a  foolish 
education,  and,  after  we  come  to  mature  age,  by  the  extn^i- 
gance  and  carelessness  of  others,  whom  we  have  interooone 
with  ;  and  by  mistaken  notions,  very  generally  prevalent,  ml 
taken  up  from  common  opinion,  concerning  temporal  happinai, 
and  wherein  it  consists.     And  persons,  by  their  own  negugenop 
and  folly  in  their  temporal  afiPairs,  no  less  than  by  a  course  of 
vice,  bring  themselves  into  new  difficulties,  and,  by  habits  o( 
indulgence,  become  less  qualified  to  go  through  them  ;  and  ODe 
irregularity  after  another  embarrasses  things  to  such  a  degree, 
that  they  know  not  whereabout  they  are,  and  oflen  makes  the 
path  of  conduct  so  intricate  and  perplexed,  that  it  is  difll6uh  tff 
trace  it  out;  difficult  even  to  determine  what  is  the  prudent  or  the 
moral  part.     Thus,  for  instance,  wrong  behaviour  in  one  sta^ 
of  life — youth  ;  wrong,  I  mean,  eonsidering  ourselves  only  » 
our  temporal  capacity,  without  taking  in  religion  ;  this,  in  se- 
veral ways,  increases  the  difficulties  of  right  behaviour  in  mature 
age  ;  t.  e.  puts  us  into  a  more  disadvantageous  state  of  trial  in 
our  temporal  capacity. 

We  are  an  inferior  part  of  the  creation  of  God :     There  sw 
natural  appearances  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  degradation; 
(Part  ii.  ch.  v.)  and  we  certainly  are  in  a  condition  which  ixn* 
not  seemj  by  any  means,  the  most  advantageous  we  could  iint* 
gine  or  desire,  either  in  our  natural  or  moral  capacity,  for  se- 
curing either  our  present  or  future  interest.     However,  this 
condition,  low,  and  careful,  and  uncertain  as  it  is,  does  not  af- 
ford any  just  ground  of  complaint :  For,  as  men  may  manage 
their  temporal  affairs  with  prudence,  and  so  pass  ttieir  days 
here  on  earth  in  tolerable  ease  and  satisfaction,  by  a  moderate 
degree  of  care ;  so,  likewise,  with  regard  to  religion,  there  is  no 
more  required  than  what  they  are  well  able  to  do,  and  whtt 
they  must  be  greatly  wanting  to  themselves  if  they  n^leet. 
And  for  persons  to  have  that  put  upon  them  which  they  sore 
well  able  to  go  through,  and  no  more,  we  naturally  oonsider  as 
an  equitable  thing,  supposing  it  done  by  proper  authority. 
Kor  have  we  any  more  reason  to  complain  of  it,  with  regaid  to 
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the  Aathor  of  nature,  than  of  his  not  having  given  ui  other  ad- 
vantages, belonging  to  other  orders  of  creatures. 

But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is,  that  the  state  of  trial 
which  religion  teaches  us  we  are  in,  is  rendered  credible,  by  its 
being  throughout  uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  general  con- 
duct of  Providence  towards  us,  in  all  other  respects  within  the 
eompaas  of  our  knowledge.     Indeed,  if  mankind,  considered  in 
theb  natural  capacity  as  inhabitants  of  this  world  only,  found 
themselves,  from  their  birth  to  their  death,  in  a  settled  state  of 
aeeufity  and  happiness,  without  any  solicitude  or  thought  of 
their  own ;  or,  if  they  were  in  no  danger  of  being  brought  into 
inconveniences  and  distresses  by  carelessness,  or  the  folly  of 
paadon,  through  bad  example,  the  treachery  of  others,  or  the 
deceitful  appearances  of  things ;  were  this  our  natural  condition, 
then  it  might  seem  strange,  and  be  some  presumption  against 
the  truth  cf  religion,  that  it  represents  our  fiitiire  and  more 
general  interest,  as  not  secure  of  course,  but  as  depending  upon 
our  behaviour,  and  requiring  recollection  and  self-government 
to  obtain  it.     For  it  might  be  alleged,  ^<  What  you  say  is  our 
condition  in  one  respect,  is  not  in  anywise  of  a  sort  with  what 
we  find,  by  experience,  our  condition  is  in  another.     Our  whole 
present  interest  is  secured  to  our  hands,  without  any  solicitude 
of  ours,  and  why  should  not  our  future  interest,  if  we  have  any 
suchy  be  so  too  ?^     But  since,  on  the  contrary,  thought  and 
consideration,  the  voluntary  denying  ourselves  many  things 
which  we  desire,  and  a  course  of  behaviour  far  from  being 
always  agreeable  to  us,  are  absolutely  necessary  to  our  acting 
even  a  common  decent,  and  common  prudent  part,  so  as  to  pass 
with  any  satisfaction  through  the  present  world,  and  be  received 
upon  any  tolerable  good  terms  in  it ;  since  this  is  the  case,  all 
presumption  against  self-denial  and  attention  being  necessary 
to  secure  our  higher  interest,  is  removed.     Had  we  not  expen- 
enoe,  it  might,  perhaps,  speciously  be  urged,  that  it  is  impro- 
bable any  thinff  of  hazard  and  danger  should  be  put  upon  us 
by  an  ii^ite  jij^ing,  when  every  thing  which  is  hasara  and 
danger  in  our  nMnner  of  conception,  and  will  end  in  error,  con- 
fusion, and  misery,  is  now  already  certain  in  his  foreknowledge. 
And,  indeed,  why  any  thing  of  hazard  and  danger  should  oe 
put  upon  such  frail  creatures  as  we  are,  may  well  be  thought  a 
difficulty  in  speculation ;  and  cannot  but  be  so,  till  we  know 
die  whole,  or,  however,  much  more  of  the  case.     But  still  the 
constitution  of  nature  is  as  it  is.     Our  happiness  and  misery 
are   trusted   to  our  conduct,  and  made  to  depend  upon  it. 
Somewhat^  and,  in  many  circumstances,  a  great  deal  too,  is  put 
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upon  us,  either  to  do,  or  to  suffer,  as  we  choose.  And  all  the 
various  miseries  of  life,  which  people  bring  upon  themselves  by 
negligence  and  folly,  and  might  nave  avoidd  by  proper  care, 
are  instances  of  this ;  which  miseries  are,  beforehand,  just  as- 
contingent  and  undetermined  as  their  conduct,  and  left  to  be 
determined  by  it. 

These  observations  are  an  answer  to  the  objections  against 
the  credibility  of  a  state  of  trial,  as  implying  temptations,  and 
real  danger  of  miscarrying  with  regard  to  our  general  interest, 
under  the  moral  government  of  God ;  and  they  show,  that,  if 
we  are  at  all  to  be  considered  in  such  a  capacity,  and  as  having 
such  an  interest,  the  general  analogy  of  Providence  must  lead; 
us  to  appreheud  ourselves  in  danger  of  miscarrying,  in  different 
degrees,  as  to  this  interest,  by  our  neglecting  to  act  the  proper 
part  belonging  to  us  in  that  capacity.  For  we  have  a  present 
interest,  under  the  government  of  God,  which  we  experience 
upon  earth.  And  this  interest,  as  it  is  not  forced  upon  us,  so 
neither  is  it  offered  to  our  acceptance,  but  to  our  acquisition ; 
in  such  sort,  as  that  we  arc  in  danger  of  missing  it,  by  means  of 
temptations  to  neglect  or  act  contrary  to  it ;  and  without  atten<* 
lion  and  self-denial,  must  and  do  miss  of  it.  It  is  then  per^ 
fectly  credible,  that  this  may  be  our  case  with  respect  to  thai 
chief  and  final  good  which  religion  prpposes  to  us. 


CHAP.  V. 


OF  A  STATE  OF  PROBATION,  AS  INTENDED  FOR  MOXA& 
DISCIPLINE  AND  IMPROVEMENT. 

From  the  consideration  of  our  being  in  a  probation-state,  of  s» 
much  difficulty  and  hazard,  naturally  arises  the  question,  how 
we  came  to  be  placed  in  it  ?  But  such  a  general  inquiry  as 
this  would  be  found  involved  in  insuperable  difficulties.  For, 
though  some  of  these  difficulties  would  be  lessened  by  observ- 
ing,  that  all  wickedness  is  voluntary,  as  is  implied  in  its  very 
notion,  and  that  many  of  the  miseries  of  life  have  apparent 
gooa  effects,  yet  when  we  consider  othqr  circumstances  belong- 
ing to  both,  and  what  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  former 
in  a  life  to  come,  it  cannot  but  be  acknowledged  plain  folly 
and  presumption,  to  pretend  to  give  an  account  of  the  wHoIq 
reasons  of  this  matter ;  the  whole  reasons  of  our  being  aUotied 
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idition,  out  of  which  so  much  wickedness  and  misery,  so 
instanced,  would  in  &ct  arise.  Whether  it  be  not  beyond 
Gsiculties,  not  only  to  find  out,  but  even  to  understand,  the 
e  account  of  this ;  or,  though  we  should  be  supposed  capa- 
)f  understanding  it,  yet,  whether  it  would  be  of  service  or 
idice  to  us  to  be  informed  of  it,  is  impossible  to  say.  But 
or  present  condition  can  in  nowise  be  shown  inconsistent 

the  perfect  moral  government  of  God ;  so  religion  teaches 
'e  were  placed  in  it,  that  we  might  qualify  ourselves,  by 
practice  of  virtue,  for  another  state,  which  is  to  follow  it. 
[  this,  though  but  a  partial  answer,  a  very  partial  one  in- 
[9  to  the  inquiry  now  mentioned,  yet  is  a  more  satisfactory 
rer  to  another,  which  is  of  real,  and  of  the  utmost  import- 
( to  us  to  have  answered — the  inquiry.  What  is  our  busi- 

here  ?  The  known  end,  then,  why  we  are  placed  in  a 
s  of  so  much  affliction,  hazard  and  difficulty,  is,  our  im* 
'ement  in  virtue  and  piety,  as  the  requisite  qualification, 
I  future  state  of  security  and  happiness. 
fow,  the  beginning  of  life,  considered  as  an  education  for 
ore  age  in  the  present  world,  appears  plainly,  at  first  sight, 
ogous  to  this  our  trial  for  a  future  one ;  the  former  bemg, 
ur  temporal  capacity,  what  the  latter  is  in  our  religious 
icity.  But  some  observations  common  to  both  of  them, 
a  more  distinct  consideration  of  each,  will  more  distinctly 
w  the  extent  and  force  of  the  analogy  between  them  ;  and 
credibility,  which  arises  from  hence,  as  well  as  from  the 
ire  of  the  thing,  that  the  present  life  was  intended  to  be  a 
e  of  discipline  for  a  future  one. 

.  £very  species  of  oreatures  is,  we  see,  designed  for  a  par- 
lar  way  of  life,  to  which  the  nature,  the  capacities,  temper 
qualifications  of  each  species,  are  as  necessary  as  their 
nmal  circumstances.  Both  come  into  the  notion  of  such 
e,  or  particular  way  of  life,  and  are  constituent  parts  of  it. 
mge  a  man^s  capacities  or  character  to  the  degree  in  which 
i  conceivable  they  may  be  changed,  and  he  would  be  alto- 
ler  incapable  of  a  human  course  of  life  and  human  happi- 
( ;  as  incapable,  as  if,  his  nature  continuing  unchanged,  ne 
e  placed  in  a  world  where  he  had  no  sphere  of  action,  nof 
objects  to  answer  his  appetites,  passions,  and  affections  of 
sort.  One  thing  is  set  over  against  another,  as  an  ancient 
ter  expresses  it.  Our  nature  corresponds  to  our  external 
dition.  Without  this  correspondence,  there  would  be  no 
nbility  of  any  such  thing  as  human  life  and  human  happi-> 
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cK  Hie  and  happiress  are,  therefore,  a  rrsull  from  onr     ~ 
id  condition  jointly  ;    meaning  by  human    life,  nol     * 
the  literal  sense,  but  the  whole  complex  notion  com-     ' 
derstood  by  those  words.     So  that,  without  detcrmin-     ' 
will  be  the  employment  and  happiness,  the  particular     ' 
od  men  hereafter,  there  must  be   some  detenninate      > 
,  some  necessary  character  and  qualifications,  wiihont      ■ 

s  there  must  be  some,  without  which  men  would  t* 
of  their  present  state  of  lite.     Now, 

ic  constitution  of  human  creatures,  and  indeed  of  all 

which  come  under  our  notice,  is  Bueh,  as  that  they 
lie  of  naturally  becoming  qualified  for  states  of  life. 

they  were  once  wholly  unqualified.  In  imagination 
ndecd  conceive  of  creatures,  83  incapable  of  having 
ucir  faculties   naturally  enlarged,  or  as  being  unable 

to  acquire  any  new  qualifications ;  but  the  faculties 
species  known  to  us  are  made  for  enlargement,  for  ac- 
nts  of  experience  and  habits.  ^Ve  find  ourselves,  in 
r,  endued  with  capacities,  not  only  of  perceiving  ideas, 
nowledge  or  perceiving  truth,  but  also  of  storing  up 

and  knowledge  by  memory.     We  are  capable,   not 
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dd  it  seems  as  if  all  other  associations  of  ideas,  not  naturally 
uneeted,  might  be  called  passive  habits,  as  properly  as  our 
adiness  in  understanding  languages  upon  sight,  or  hearing  of 
ords.  And  our  readiness  in  spefULing  and  writing  them  is  an 
utince  of  the  latter,  of  active  habits.  For  distmctness,  we 
Bi^  consider  habits  as  belonging  to  the  body,  or  the  mind, 
ma  the  latter  will  be  explained  by  the  former.  Under  the 
EHrmer  are  comprehended  all  bodily  activities  or  motions,  whe- 
dier  graceful  or  unbecoming,  whicn  are  owing  to  use ;  under 
die  litter,  general  habits  of  life  and  conduct,  such  as  those  of 
pbedience  and  submission  to  authority,  or  to  any  particular 
^cnon ;  those  of  veracity,  justice,  and  charity ;  those  of  atten- 
Iwi,  industry,  self-government,  envy,  revenge.  And  habits  of 
diis  latter  kind  seem  produced  by  repeated  acts,  as  well  as  the 
hmer.  And  in  like  manner,  as  habits  belonging  to  the  body 
m  produced  by  external  acts,  so  habits  of  the  mind  are  pro- 
dieed  by  the  exertion  of  inward  practical  principles ;  t.  e.  by 

Sing  them  into  act,  or  acting  upon  them,  the  principles  of 
ence,  of  veracity,  justice,  ana  charity.  Nor  can  those 
Mints  be  formed  by  any  external  course  of  action,  otherwise 
ban  as  it  proceeds  from  these  principles ;  because  it  is  only 
hese  inward  principles  exerted,  which  are  strictly  acts  of  obe- 
ienoe,  of  veracity,  of  justice,  and  of  charity.  So,  likewise, 
abits  of  attention,  industry,  self-government,  are,  in  the  same 
lanner,  acquired  by  exercise ;  and  habits  of  envy  and  revenge 
f  indulgence,  whether  in  outward  act  or  in  thought  and  in- 
ntion,  t.  f .  inward  act ;  for  such  intention  is  an  act.  Reso- 
itions  also  to  do  well  are  pnqperly  acts  :  And  endeavouring  to 
nfinrce  upon  our  own  minds  a  practical  sense  of  virtue,  or  to 
eget  in  others  that  practical  sense  of  it  which  a  man  really 
as  himself,  is  a  virtuous  act.  All  these,  therefore,  may  and 
ill  eontribute  towards  forming  good  habits.  But,  going  over 
Be  theory  of  virtue  in  one'^s  thoughts,  talking  well,  and  draw- 
ig  fine  pictures  of  it,  this  is  so  far  from  necessarily  or  certainly 
mdudng  to  form  an  habit  of  it  in  him  who  thus  employs 
imself,  that  it  may  harden  the  mind  in  a  contrary  course, 
nd  render  it  gradually  more  insensible,  t.  e.  form  an  habit 
r  insensibility  to  all  moral  considerations.  For,  from  our 
sry  fisiculty  of  habits,  passive  impressions,  by  being  repeated, 
TOW  weaker.  Thoughts,  by  often  passing  through  the 
ftiiid,  are  felt  less  sensibly;  being  accustomed  to  danger, 
egets  intrepidity,  t.  e.  lessens  fear ;  to  distress,  lessens  the 
Miion  of  pity ;  to  instances  of  others^  mortality,  lessens  the 
mmkim  apprwiension  of  our  own.    And  from  these  two  ob- 
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serrations  together,  that  practical  habits  are  formed  and 
strengthened  by  repeated  acts,  and  that  "passive  impressions 
grow  weaker  by  being  repeated  upon  us,  it  must  follow  that 
active  habits  may  be  gradually  forming  and  strengthening,  by 
a  course  of  acting  upon  such  and  such  motives  and  excitements, 
whilst  these  motives  and  excitements  themselves  are,  by  pro- 
portionable degrees,  growing  less  sensible ;  t.  e.  are  continuaDy 
less  and  less  sensibly  felt,  even  as  the  active  habits  strengthen. 
And  experience  confirms  this;  for  active  principles,  at  the 
very  time  that  they  are  less  lively  in  perception  than  they  were, 
are  found  to  be  somehow  wrought  more  thoroughly  into  the 
temper  and  character,  and  become  more  effectual  in  influencing 
our  practice.  The  three  things  just  mentioned  may  afford  in- 
stances  of  it.  Perception  of  danger  is  a  natural  excitement 
of  passive  fear  and  active  caution ;  and,  by  being  inured  to 
danger,  habits  of  the  latter  are  gradually  wrought,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  former  gradually  lessens.  Perception  of  distress 
in  others  is  a  natural  excitement,  passively  to  pity,  and  ac- 
tively to  relieve  it ;  but  let  a  man  set  himself  to  attend  to, 
inquire  out,  and  relieve  distressed  persons,  and  he  cannot  but 
grow  less  and  less  sensibly  affected  with  the  various  miseries  of 
life,  with  which  he  must  become  acquainted ;  when  yet,  at  the 
same  time,  benevolence,  considered  not  as  a  passion,  but  as  a 
practical  principle  of  action,  will  strengthen  ;  and,  whilst  he 
passively  compassionates  the  distressed  less,  he  will  acquire  a 
greater  aptitude  actively  to  assist  and  befriend  them.  So  also, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  daily  instances  of  menu's  dying 
around  us  give  us  daily  a  less  sensible  passive  feeling  or  appre- 
hension of  our  own  mortality,  such  instances  greatly  contribute 
to  the  strengthening  a  practical  regard  to  it  in  serious  men ; 
t.  e.  to  forming  an  habit  of  acting  with  a  constant  view  to  it. 
And  this  seems  again  further  to  show,  that  passive  impressions 
made  upon  our  minds  by  admonition,  experience,  example, 
though  they  may  have  a  remote  eflScacy,  and  a  very  great  one, 
lowards  forming  active  habits,  yet  can  have  this  efficacy  no 
otherwise  than  oy  inducing  us  to  such  a  course  of  action  ;  and 
that  it  is,  not  being  affected  so  and  so,  but  acting,  which  forms 
those  habits ;  only  it  must  be  always  remembered,  that  real 
endeavours  to  enforce  good  impressions  upon  ourselves,  are  a 
species  of  virtuous  action.  Nor  do  we  know  how  &i  it  is  pos- 
sible, in  the  nature  of  things,  that  effects  should  be  wrought  in 
us  at  once  equivalent  to  habits,  t.  e.  what  is  wrought  by  use 
and  exercise.  However,  the  thing  insisted  upon  is,  not  what 
may  be  possible,  but  what  is  in  fiict  the  appointment  of  natozei 
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which  is,  that  active  habits  are  to  be  fortiicd  by  exercise.  Then 
progress  may  be  so  gradual  as  to  be  imperceptible  in  its  steps  ; 
it  may  be  hard  to  explain  the  faculty  by  which  we  are  eapiuile 
of  hahita,  throughout  its  several  PAits,  and  to  trace  it  up  to  its 
Grigiiial,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  nrom  all  others  in  our  mind  ; 
and  it  aeems  as  if  contrary  effects  were  to  be  ascribed  t6  it^ 
But  the  thing  in  general,  that  our  nature  is  formed  to  yield, 
in  some  such  manner  as  this,  to  use  and  exercise,  is  matter  of 
certain  experience. 

Thus,  by  accustoming  ourselves  to  any  course  of  action,  w^ 
get  an  aptness  to  go  on,  a  facility,  readiness,  and  often  plea-^ 
sure  in  it.  The  inclinations  which  render^  us  averse  to  it 
grow  weaker;  the  difficulties  in  it,  not  only  the  imaginary,  but 
the  real  ones,  lessen ;  the  reasons  for  it  offer  themselves  of 
course  to  our  thoughts  upon  all  occasions  ;  and  the  least  glimpse 
of  them  is  sufficient  to  make  us  go  on  in  a  course  of  action  M 
which  we  have  been  accustomed.  And  pracftical  principles 
appear  to  grow  stronger  absolutely  in  themselves,  by  exercise, 
as  well  as  relatively,  with  regard  to  contrary  principles  ;  whidi^ 
by  being  accustomed  to  submit,  do  so  habitually,  arid  of  course; 
And  thus  a  new  character,  in  several  respects,  may  be  formed ; 
and  many  habitudes  of  life,  not  given  oy  nature,  but  which 
nature  directs  us  to  acquire. 

III.  Indeed  we  may  be  assured,  that  we  shotild  never  havef 
had  these  capacities  of  improving  by  experience,  acquired 
knowledge  and  habits,  had  they  not  been  necessary,  and  in- 
tended to  be  made  use  of.  And,  accordingly,  we  find  them  sa 
oecessary,  and  so  much  intended,  that  without  them  we  should 
be  utterly  incapable  of  that  which  was  the  end  for  which  we 
Were  made,  considered  in  our  temporal  capacity  only;  the 
employments  and  satisfactions  of  our  mature  state  of  life. 

Nature  does  in  nowise  qualify  us  wholly,  much  less  at  once, 

for  this  mature  state  of  life.     Even  maturity  of  understanding ' 

^nd  bodily  strength  are  not  only  arrived  to  gradually,  but  are 

«dso  very  much  owing  to  the  continued  exercise  of  our  powers 

of  body  and  mind  from  infancy.     But  if  we  suppose  a  person 

l^rought  into  the  world  with  both  these  in  maturity,  as  far  as 

this  is  conceivable,  he  would  plainly  at  first  be  as  unqualified 

fi>r  the  human  life  of  mature  age,  as  an  idiot.     He  would  be 

in  a  manner  distracted  with  astonishment,  and  apprehension, 

and  curiosity,  and  suspense ;  nor  can  one  guess  how  long  it 

would  be  before  he  would  be  familiarized  to  himself,  and  the 

objects  about  him,  enough  even  to  set  himself  to  any  thingi 
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It  may  be  questioned  too,  whether  the  natural  infiirmatiob  of 
his  siffht  and  hearing  would  be  of  any  manner  of  use  at  aU  It 
him  m  acting,  before  experience.  And  it  seems  that  moi 
would  be  strangely  headstrong  and  self-willed,  and  dispoaed  tt 
exert  themselves  with  an  impetuosity  which  would  render 
society  insupportable,  and  the  living  in  it  impracticable,  wen 
it  not  for  some  acquired  moderation  and  self-coyemment,  som 
aptitude  and  readiness  in  restraining  themselves,  and  eooeesl^ 
ing  their  sense  of  things.  Want  of  every  thing  of  this  Idnci 
which  is  learned,  would  render  a  man  as  incapable  of  society 
as  want  of  language  would ;  or  as  his  natural  ignorance  of  my 
of  the  particular  employments  of  life,  would  render  him  inei- 
pable  of  providing  himself  with  the  common  oonvenienees,  or 
supplying  the  necessary  wants  of  it.  In  these  respects,  end 
probably  m  many  more,  of  which  we  have  no  particular  notion, 
mankind  is  left  by  nature  an  unformed,  unfinished  cieatuie, 
utterly  deficient  and  unqualified,  before  the  acquirement  of 
knowledge,  experience,  aid  habits,  for  that  mature  state  of  life, 
which  was  the  end  of  his  creation,  considering  him  as  rdated 
only  to  this  world. 

But  then,  as  nature  has  endued  us  with  a  power  of  supply* 
ing  those  deficiencies,  by  acquired  knowledge,  experience,  and 
habits ;  so,  likewise,  we  are  placed  in  a  condition,  in  infimcj, 
childhood,  and  youth,  fitted  for  it ;  fitted  for  our  acquiring 
those  qualifications  of  all  sorts,  which  we  stand  in  ne&i  of  in 
mature  age.  Hence  children,  from  their  very  birth,  are  dsily 
growing  acquainted  with  the  objects  about  them,  with  the 
scene  in  which  they  are  placed,  and  to  have  a  future  part ;  and 
learning  somewhat  or  other,  necessary  to  the  performance  of  it. 
The  subordinations,  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in  domestic 
life,  teach  them  self-government  in  common  behaviour  abroad, 
and  prepare  them  for  subjection  and  obedience  to  civil  autho- 
rity. What  passes  before  their  eyes,  and  daily  happens  to 
them,  gives  them  experience,  cauticm  against  treachery  and 
deceit,  together  with  numberless  little  rules  of  action  ana  con- 
duct, which  we  could  not  live  without,  and  which  are  learnt  so 
insensibly  and  so  perfectly,  as  to  be  mistaken  perhaps  for  in- 
stinct ;  though  they  are  the  efiect  of  long  experience  and  ex- 
ercise ;  as  much  so  as  language,  or  knowledge  in  particular 
business,  or  the  qualifications  and  behaviour  belonging  to  the 
several  ranks  and  professions.  Thus,  the  beginmng  of  our 
days  is  adapted  to  be,  and  is,  a  state  of  education  in  the  theory 
and  practice  of  mature  life.  We  are  much  assisted  in  it  by 
example,  instruction,  and  the  care  of  others  ;  but  a  great  d^ 
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*{i  to  ourselves  to  do.  And  of  this,  as  part  is  done  easily 
.  of  course,  so  part  requires  diligence  and  care,  the  voluntary 
igoing  many  things  which  we  desire,  and  setting  ourselves 
irhat  we  should  have  no  inclination  to,  but  for  the  necessity 
expedience  of  it.  For  that  labour  and  industry  which  the 
tion  of  so  many  absolutely  requires,  they  would  be  greatly 
qualified  for  in  maturity,  as  those  in  other  stations  would  be 
:  any  other  sorts  of  application,  if  both  were  not  accustomed 

them  in  their  youth.  And  according  as  persons  behave 
emselves,  in  the  general  education  which  all  go  through,  and 

the  particular  ones  adapted  to  particular  employments,  their 
uuracter  is  formed,  and  made  appear ;  they  recommend  them* 
Ives  more  or  less ;  and  are  capable  of,  and  placed  in,  different 
alums  in  the  society  of  mankmd. 

The  former  part  of  life,  then,  is  to  be  considered  as  an  im<» 
ortant  opportunity,  which  nature  puts  into  our  hands,  and 
hidi,  wnen  lost,  is  not  to  be  recovered.  And  our  being 
laeed  in  a  state  of  discipline  throughout  this  life,  for  another 
odd,  is  a  providential  disposition  of  things,  exactly  of  the 
UDoe  kind  as  our  being  placed  in  a  state  of  discipline  during 
lildhood,  for  mature  age.  Our  condition  in  both  respects  is 
nifinrm  and  of  a  piece,  and  comprehended  under  one  and  the 
one  fleneral  law  of  nature. 

And  if  we  are  not  able  at  all  to  discern,  how  or  in  what 
ay  the  present  life  could  be  our  preparation  for  another,  this 
ould  be  no  objection  against  the  credibility  of  its  being  so. 
*or  we  do  not  discern  how  food  and  sleep  contribute  to  the 
rowth  of  the  body,  nor  could  have  any  thought  that  they 
ould,  bef(Nre  we  had  experience.  Nor  do  children  at  all  think, 
A  the  one  hand,  that  the  sports  and  exercises,  to  which  they 
ne  so  much  addicted,  contribute  to  their  health  and  growth  ; 
or,  on  the  other,  of  the  necessity  which  there  is  for  their  being 
strained  in  them ;  nor  are  they  capable  of  understanding  the 
le'  of  many  parts  of  discipline,  which  nevertheless  they  must 
!  made  to  go  through,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  the  busi- 
3ss  of  mature  age.  Were  we  not  able,  then,  to  discover  in 
bat  respects  the  present  life  could  form  us  for  a  future  one, 
it  nothmg  would  be  more  supposable  than  that  it  might,  in 
me  reinfects  or  other,  from  the  general  analogy  of  Providence, 
nd  this,  for  ought  I  see,  might  reasonably  be  said,  even 
ough  we  should  not  take  in  the  consideration  of  Code's  moral 
»vemment  over  the  world.     But, 

iV.  Take  in  this  consideration^  and  consequently,  that  the 
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of  virtue  and  piety  is  a  necessary  qualification  for  tin 
ale,  and  then  we  may  distinctly  seo  how,  and  in  whii 
the  present  life  may  be  a  preparation  for  it ;   since  wt 
d  are  capable  of,  improcfment  in  ihat  chararter,  hjj 
d  religi'iua  habila  ;   and  the  present  life  is  Jil  to  bt  a 
iacipline  for  sack  improvement  ,■  in  like  manner  as  w 
eady  observed,   how,   and  in   what   respects,  infant, 

,  and  youth,  are  a  necessary  preparation,  and  a  n«- 
te  of  discipline  for  mature  age, 

ng  which   we  at  present  see  would  lead   us    to   the 
of  a  solitary  inactive  state  hereafter;  but,  if  wejudgi 
m  the  analogy  of  nature,  we  must  suppose,  according 
icripture  account  of  it,  that  it  will  be  a  communitj 
c  is  no  shadow  of  any  thing  unreasonable  in  conceiving, 
gh  there  he  no  analogy  for  it,  that  this  communilj 
as  the  Scripture  represents  it.  Under  the  more  unme- 

if  such  an  expression  may  be  used,  the  more  sensible 
out  of  God.     Nor  is  our  ignorance,  what  will  be  the 
ents  of  this  hapjiy   community,  nor  our  consequent 
e  what  particular  scope  or  occasion  there  will  be  for  the 
of  veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  amongst  the  memben 

regard  to  each  other,  any  proof  that  there  will  be  na 

exercise  for  those  virtues.      Much  less,  if  that  were 

1 

■ 
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general  principle  of  moral  understanding,  we  have  in  our 
lid  frame  various  affections  towards  particular  external  ob^ 
(.     These  affections  are  naturally,  and  of  right,  subject  to 
government  of  the  moral  principle,  as  to  the  occasions  upon 
^h  they  may  be  gratified,  as  to  the  times,  degrees,  and  man- 
in  which  the  object  of  them  may  be  pursued  ;  but  then  the 
ciple  of  virtue  can  neither  excite  them,  nor  prevent  their 
g  excited.     On  the  contrary,  they  are  naturally  felt,  when 
objects  of  them  are  present  to  the  mind,  not  only  before  all 
ideration  whether  they  can  be  obtained  by  lawful  means, 
after  it  is  found  they  cannot.     For  the  natural  objects  of 
tion  continue  so ;  the  necessaries,  conveniences,  and  plea- 
}  of  life,  remain  naturally  desirable,  though  they  cannot 
btained  innocently ;  nay,  though  they  cannot  possibly  be 
bed  at  all.     And  when  the  objects  of  any  affection  what- 
cannot  be  obtained  without  unlawful  means,  but  may  be 
ined  by  them,  such  affection,  though  its  being  excited,  and 
ontinuing  some  time  in  the  mind,  be  as  innocent  as  it  is 
ral  and  necessary,  yet  cannot  but  be  conceived  to  have  a  ten- 
y  to  incline  persons  to  venture  upon  such  unlawfiil  means, 
therefore  must  be  conceived  as  putting  them  in  some  danger 
Now,  what  is  the  general  security  against  this  danger, 
1st  their  actually  deviating  from  right  ?  as  the  danger  is,  so 
must  the  security  be  from  within,  from  the  practical  princi- 
f  virtue.*  And  the  strengthening  or  improving  this  principle, 
idered  as  practical,  or  as  a  principle  of  action,  will  lessen  the 
;er  or  increase  the  security  against  it.  And  this  moral  prin- 
is  capable  of  improvement,  by  proper  discipline  and  exer- 
by  recollecting  the  practical  impressions  which  example 
experience  have  made  upon  us ;  and,  instead  of  following 
our  and  mere  inclination,  by  continually  attending  to  the 

't  may  be  thought,  that  a  sense  of  interest  would  as  effectually  tdstraiit 
ires  from  doing  wrong.  But  if  by  a  sense  of  interest  is  meant,  H  specula- 
eviction  or  belief  that  such  and  such  indulgence  would  oc^casibn  them 
T  uneasiness,  upon  the  whole,  than  satia&ction,  it  is  contrary  to  present 
ience  to  say,  that  this  sense  of  interest  is  sufficient  to  restrain  tibem  from 
ndttlging  themselves.  And  if  by  a  senge  of  interest  is  meant,  a  practical 
I  to  what  is  upon  the  whole  our  happineiss,  this  is  not  only  coincident 
:he  principle  of  virtue  or  moral  rectitude,  but  is  a  part  of  the  idea  itself. 
it  is  evident  this  reasonable  self-love  wants  to  be  improved,  as  reaUy  as 
inciple  in  our  nature.  For  we  daily  see  it  over-matched  not  only  by  the 
boisterous  passions,  but  by  curiosity,  shame,  love  of  imitation,  by  any 
even  indolence ;  especially  if  the  interest,  the  temporal  interest,  suppose, 
is  the  end  of  such  self-love,  be  at  a  distance.  So  greatly  are  profli- 
len  mistaken,  when  they  affirm  they  are  wholly  governed  by  disinterest** 
I  and  self-love :  And  so  little  cause  is  there  for  moralists  to  disdaiift 
inciple.     See  p.  284. 

X 
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(1  right  of  the  case,  in  whatever  we  are  engaged,  be  li 
or  less  matters,  and  accustoming  ourselves  always  U) 
it,  as  heing  itself  the  just  and  natural  motive  of  action: 
is  moral  course  of  bchanour  must  necessarily,  under 
vemmenl,  be  our  final  interest.    Thus  the  principle  of 
proved  into  an  habil,  of  which  improvement  toe  art 

against  thf  danger  which  Jinite  creatures  are  in,  from 
nature  of  prapcnaion,  or  particular  affecliona.     This 
jtting  the  matter  supposes  ]>arlicular  affections  to  re- 
i  future  state,  which  it  is  scarce  possible  to  avoid  sup- 
And  ii'  they  do,  we  clearly  sec,  that  awjuired  habits  of 
d  self-government  may  be  necessary  for  the  regulation 

However,  though  we  were  not  distinctly  to  take  in 
osition,  but  to  speak  only  in  general,  the  thing  realty 
the  same.     For  habits  of  virtue  thus  acquired  by  dis. 
re  improvement  in  virtue  ;  and  improvement  in  virtue 
advancement  in  happiness,  if  the  government  of  the 
be  moral. 

these  things  we  may  observe,  and  it  will  farther  shew 
natural  anil  original  need  of  being  improved  by  dis- 
ow  it  comes  to  pass,  that  creatures,  made  upright, 

that  those  who  jireserve  their  uprightness,  by  so  do- 
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This  tendency,  in  some  one  particular  propension,  may  be 
increased,  by  the  greater  frequency  of  occasions  naturally  ex- 
citing it,  than  of  occasions  exciting  others.     The  least  volun- 
tary   indulgence  in   forbidden  circumstances,  though  but  in 
thought,  will  increase  this  wrong  tendency,  and  may  increase 
it  iiirther,  till,  peculiar  conjunctures  perhaps  oonspirmg,  it  be- 
comes -efieet ;  and  danger  of  deviating  from  right,  ends  in  ac* 
tual  deviation  from  it :  a  danger  necessarily  arising  from  the 
very  nature  of  propension,  and  which,  therefore,  could  not 
have  been  prevented,  though   it  might   have  been   escaped, 
•r  got  innocently  through.      The  case  would  be,   as  if  we 
were   to   suppose   a   strait   path   marked    out   for   a   person, 
in  which  such  a  degree  of  attention  would  keep  him  steady ; 
but  if  he  would  not  attend  in  this  degree,  any  one  of  a  thou- 
sand objects  catching  his  eye,  might  lead  him  out  of  it.     Now, 
it  is  impossible  to  say,  how  much  even  the  first  full  overt  act 
of  irregularity  might  disorder  the  inward  constitution,  unsettle 
the  adjustments,  and  alter  the  proportions  which  finrmed  it, 
and  in  which  the  uprightness  of  its  make  consisted.     But  re- 
petition of  irregularities  would  produce  habits :  and  thus  the 
constitution  would  be  spoiled,  and  creatures,  made  upright,  be- 
come corrupt  and  depraved  in  their  settled  character,  propor- 
tionably  to  their  repeated  irregularities  in  occasional  acts.  But, 
•on  the  contrary,  these  creatures  might  have  improved  and  raised 
themselves  to  an  highf  r  and  more  secure  state  of  virtue,  by  the 
contrary  behaviour,  by  steadily  following  the  moral  principle, 
supposed  to  be  one  part  of  their  nature,  and  thus  withstanding 
that  unavoidable  danger  of  defection,  which  necessarily  arose 
from  propension,  the  other  part  of  it.     For,  by  thus  preserving 
their  integrity  for  some  time,  their  danger  would  lessen,  since 
propensions,  by  being  inured  to  submit,  would  do  it  more 
easily  and  of  course ;  and  their  security  against  this  lessening 
danger  would  increase,  since  the  moral  principle  would  gain 
additional  strength  by  exercise ;  both  which  things  are  implied 
in  the  notion  of  virtuous  habits.     Thus,  then,  vicious  indul- 
^nce  is  not  only  criminal  in  itself,  but  also  depraves  the  in- 
ward constitution  and  character.     And  virtuous  self-govern^ 
ment  is  not  only  right  in  itself,  but  also  improves  the  inward 
constitution  or  character  ;  and  may  improve  it  to  such  a  degree^ 
that  though  we  should  suppose  it  impossible  for  particular  af- 
fections to  be  absolutely  coincident  with  the  moral  principle, 
and  consequently  should  allow,  that  such  creatures  as  nave  been 
above  supposed  would  for  ever  remain  defbctible;  yet  their  dan* 
^r  of  actually  deviating  from  right  may  be  almost  infinitely 
lessened,  and  th^y  Sally  fortified  against  what  remains  of  it ;  if 
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f  be  called  danger,  against  which  there  is  an  adequate 
But  still,  this  their  higher  perfection  nay 
in  habits  of  virtue  Ibrmed  in  a  state  of  du- 
lind  this  their  more  complete  security  remain  to  pro- 
(1  them.  And  thus  it  is  plainly  conceivable,  that  crea- 
t  blemish,  as  they  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God, 
In  danger  of  going  wrong,  and  so  may  stand  in  need 
lurity  of  virtuous  habits,  additional  to  the  moral  prin- 
Bught  into  their  natures  by  him.  That  which  is  the 
|f  their  danger,  or  their  want  of  security,  may  be  con- 
a  deficiency  in  them,  to  which  virtuous  habits  are 
Wal  supply.  And  as  they  are  naturally  capable  of  bc- 
J  and  improved  by  discipline,  it  may  be  a  thing  fit 
,  that  they  should  be  placed  in  circumstances  with 
in  circumstances  peculiarly  fitted  to  be,  to  them, 
p  discipline  for  their  improvement  in  virtue. 

V  much  more  strongly  must  this  hold  with  respect  to 
D  have  corru])ted  their  natures,  are  fallen  from  their 
Rectitude,  and  whose  passions  are  become  excessive  by 
^violations  of  their  inward  constitution  'f  Upriglit  crea- 
)  be  improved ;  depraved  creatures  want  to 
Kducation  and  discipline,  which  may   be  in  a!! 
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riplined  minds.  Such  experience,  as  the  present  state  affordF, 
of  the  frailty  of  our  nature,  of  the  boundless  extravagance  of 
ungovemed  passion,  of  the  power  which  an  infinite  Being  has 
over  us,  by  the  various  capacities  of  misery  which  he  has  given 
us ;  in  short,  that  kind  and  degree  of  experience  which  the 
present  state  afibrds  us,  that  the  constitution  of  nature  is  such 
as  to  admit  the  possibility,  the  danger,  and  the  actual  event  of 
creatures  losing  their  innocence  and  happiness,  and  becoming 
vicious  and  wretched ;  hath  a  tendency  to  give  us  a  practical 
tense  of  things  very  different  from  a  mere  speculative  know- 
kdge,  that  we  are  liable  to  vice  and  capable  of  misery. 
And  who  knows,  whether  the  security  of  creatures  in  the  high- 
est and  most  settled  state  of  perfection,  may  not,  in  part,  arise 
from  their  having  had  such  a  sense  of  things  as  this,  formed, 
and  habitually  fixed  within  them,  in  some  state  of  probation  ? 
And  passing  through  the  present  world  with  that  moral  atten- 
tion which  IS  necessary  to  the  acting  a  right  part  in  it,  may 
leave  everlasting  impressions  of  this  sort  upon  our  minds.  But 
to  be  a  little  more  distinct :  allurements  to  what  is  wrong ; 
difficulties  in  the  discharge  of  our  duty ;  our  not  being  able  to 
act  an  uniform  right  part  without  some  thought  and  care  ;  and 
the  opportunities  which  we  have,  or  imagine  we  have,  of  avoid- 
ing what  we  dislike,  or  obtwiing  what  we  desire,  by  unlawful 
means,  when  we  either  cannot  do  it  at  all,  or  at  least  not  so 
easily,  by  lawful  ones  ;  these  things,  t.  e,  the  snares  and  temp- 
tations of  vice,  are  what  render  the  present  world  peculiarly  fit 
to  be  a  state  of  discipline  to  those  who  will  preserve  their  inte- 
grity ;  because  they  render  being  upon  our  guard,  resolution, 
and  the  denial  of  our  passions,  necessary  in  order  to  that  end. 
And  the  exercise  of  such  particular  recollection,  intention  of 
mind,  and  self-government,  in  the  practice  of  virtue,  has,  from 
the  make  of  our  nature,  a  peculiar  tendency  to  form  habits  of 
virtue ;  as  implying,  not  only  a  real,  but  also  a  more  conti- 
nued, and  a  more  intense  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle ; 
or  a  more  constant  and  a  stronger  effort  of  virtue  exert- 
ed into  act.  Thus,  suppose  a  person  to  know  himself  to 
be  in  particular  danger,  for  some  time,  of  doing  any  thing 
wrong,  which  yet  he  fully  resolves  not  to  do,  continued  recol- 
lection, and  keeping  upon  his  guard,  in  order  to  make  good  his 
resolution^  is  a  continued  exerting  of  that  act  of  virtue  in  a  high 
de^rtty  which  need  have  been,  and  perhaps  would  have  been, 
only  instantaneous  and  weak,  had  the  temptation  been  so.  It  is 
indeed  ridiculous  to  assert,  that  self-denial  is  essential  to  virtue 
and  piety ;  but  it  would  have  been  nearer  the  trutl),  though 
mot  strictly  the  truth  itself,  to  have  said,  that  it  is  essential  to 
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discipline  and  improvement.     For,  though  actions  materially 
virtuous,  which  have  no  sort  of  difficulty,  but  are  perii?ctly 
agreeable  to  our  particular  inclinations,  may  possibly  oe  done 
only  from  these  particular  inclinations,  and  so  may  not  be  any 
exercise  of  the  principle  of  virtue,  i.  f .  not  be  virtuous  actions 
at  all ;  yet,  on  the  contrary,  they  may  be  an  exercise  of  that 
principle,  and,  when  they  are,  they  have  a  tendency  to  form  and 
fix  the  habit  of  virtue.     But  when  the  exercise  of  the  virtuous 
principle  is  more  continued,  oftcner  repeated,  and  more  intense, 
as  it  must  be  in  circumstances  of  danger,  temptation,  and  dif- 
ficulty, of  any  kind  and  in  any  degree,  this  tendency  is  in- 
creased proportionably,  and  a  more  confirmed  habit  is  the  con- 
sequence. 

This  undoubtedly  holds  to  a  certain  length,  but  how  fiur  it 
may  hold,  I  know  not.  Neither  our  intellectual  powers,  nor 
our  bodily  strength,  can  be  improved  beyond  such  a  d^ee; 
and  both  may  be  over-wrought.  Possibly  there  may  be  some- 
what analogous  to  this,  with  respect  to  the  moral  charac- 
ter; which  is  scarce  worth  considering.  And  I  mention  it 
only,  lest  it  should  come  into  some  person^s  thoughts,  not  as  an 
exception  to  the  foregoing  observations,  which  perhaps  it  is,  but 
as  a  confutation  of  them,  which  it  is  not.  And  there  may  be 
several  other  exceptions.  Observations  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
supposed  to  hold  minutely,  and  in  every  case.  It  is  enough 
that  they  hold  in  general.  And  these  plainly  hold  so  far,  as 
that  from  them  may  be  seen  distinctly,  which  is  all  that  is  in- 
tended by  them,  that  the  present  world  is  peculiarly  Jit  to  he  a 
state  of  discipline  for  our  improvement  in  virtue  and  piety;  in 
the  same  sense  as  some  sciences,  by  requiring  and  engaging  the 
attention,  not  to  be  sure  of  such  persons  as  will  not,  but  of  such 
as  will,  set  themselves  to  them,  are  fit  to  form  the  mind  to  ha- 
bits of  attention. 

Indeed,  the  present  state  is  so  far  from  pro\ing,  in  event,  s 
discipline  of  virtue  to  the  generality  of  men,  that,  on  the  con- 
trary, they  seem  to  make  it  a  discipline  of  vice.     And  the  ri- 
ciousness  of  the  world  is,  in  difierent  ways,  the  great  tempta- 
tion, which  renders  it  a  state  of  virtuous  discipline,  in  the  de- 
gree it  is,  to  good  men.     The  whole  end,  and  the  whole  occa- 
sion of  mankind  being  placed  in  such  a  state  as  the  present,  is 
not  pretended  to  be  accounted  for.     That  which  appears  amidst 
the  general  corruption  is,  that  there  are  some  persons,  who, 
having  within  them  the  principle  of  amendment  and  recovery, 
attend  to  and  follow  the  notices  of  virtue  and  religion,  be  thoy 
more  clear  or  more  obscure,  which  are  afibrded  them ;  and  that 
the  present  world  is,  not  only  an  exercise  of  virtue  in  these  per* 
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sons,  but  an  exercise  of  it  in  ways  and  degrees  peculiarly  apt  to 
improve  it;  apt  to  improve  it,  in  some  respects,  even  beyond 
what  would  be  by  the  exercise  of  it  required  in  a  perfectly  vir- 
tuous society,  or  in  a  society  of  equaUy  imperfect  virtue  with 
themselves.  But  that  the  present  world  does  not  actually  be- 
come a  state  of  moral  discipline  to  many,  even  to  the  generality, 
t.  e,  that  they  do  not  improve  or  grow  better  in  it,  cannot  be 
urged  as  a  proof  that  it  was  not  intended  for  moral  discipline, 
by  any  who  at  all  observe  the  analogy  of  nature.  For,  of  the 
numerous  seeds  of  vegetables  and  bodies  of  animals,  which  are 
adapted  and  put  in  the  way,  to  improve  to  such  a  point  or  state 
of  natural  maturity  and  perfection,  we  do  not  see  perhaps  that 
one  in  a  million  actually  does.  Far  the  greatest  part  of  them 
decay  before  they  are  improved  to  it,  and  appear  to  be  absolute- 
ly destroyed.  Yet  no  one,  who.  does  not  deny  all  final  causes, 
will  deny,  that  those  seeds  and  bodies  which  do  attain  to  that 
point  of  maturity  and  perfection,  answer  the  end  for  which  they 
were  really  designed  by  nature;  and  therefore  that  nature  de- 
signed them  for  such  perfection.  And  I  cannot  forbear  adding, 
though  it  is  not  to  the  present  purpose,  that  the  appearanct  of 
such  an  amazing  waste  m  nature,  with  respect  to  these  seeds 
end  bodies,  by  foreign  causes,  is  to  us  as  unaccountable,  as, 
what  is  much  more  terrible,  the  present  and  future  ruin  of  so 
many  moral  agents  by  themselves,  i,  e.  by  vice. 

Against  this  whole  notion  of  moral  discipline  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, in  another  way,  that  so  far  as  a  course  of  behaviour, 
materially  virtuous,  proceeds  from  hope  and  fear,  so  far  it  is 
only  a  discipline  and  strengthening  of  self-love.  But  doing 
what  God  commands,  because  he  commands  it,  is  obedience, 
though  it  proceeds  from  hope  or  fear.  And  a  course  of  such 
obedience  will  form  habits  of  it :  And  a  constant  r^ard  to 
veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  may  form  distinct  habits  of  these 
particular  virtues,  and  will  certainly  form  habits  of  self-govern- 
ment, and  of  denying  our  inclinations,  whenever  veracity,  jus- 
tice, or  charity  requires  it.  Nor  is  there  any  foundation  for 
this  great  nicety,  with  which  some  afiect  to  distinguish  in  this 
case,  in  order  to  depreciate  all  religion  proceedinff  firom  hope  or 
fear.  For  veracity,  justice,  and  charity,  regard  to  Gtid'*s  au- 
thority, and  to  our  own  chief  interest,  are  not  only  all  three 
coincident,  but  each  of  them  is,  in  itself,  a  just  and  natural 
motive  or  principle  of  action.  And  he  who  begins  a  good  life 
from  any  one  of  them,  and  perseveres  in  it,  as  he  is  already  ill 
some  degree,  so  he  cannot  rail  of  becoming  more  and  more  of 
-that  character,  which  is  correspondent  to  the  constitution  of 
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nature  as  mora),  and  to  the  relation  which  God  stands  in  to  us 
as  moral  governor  of  it ;  nor,  consequently,  can  he  fail  of  ob- 
taining that  happiness,  which  this  constitution  and  relalioi 
necessarily  suppose  connected  with  that  character. 

These  several  observations,  concerning  the  active  prineipk 
of  virtue  and  obedience  to  God^s  commands,  are  appUcaUe  19 
passive  submission  or  resignation  to  his  will ;  whidi  is  another 
essential  part  of  a  right  character,  connected  with  the  formeri 
and  very  much  in  our  power  to  form  ourselves  to.  It  may  be 
imagined,  that  nothing  but  afflictions  can  give  oocasi<m  for  or 
require  this  virtue ;  that  it  can  have  no  respect  to,  nor  be  any  way 
necessary  to  qualify  ibr,  a  state  of  perfect  happiness  ;  but  it  is  not 
experience  which  can  make  us  think  thus :  Prosperity  itself, 
whilst  any  thingsupposed  desirable  is  not  ours,  b^ets  extravagant 
and  unbounded  thoughts.  Imagination  is  altogether  as  mueb 
a  source  of  discontent  as  any  thing  in  our  external  condition. 
It  is  indeed  true,  that  there  can  be  no  scope  for  patience,  when 
sorrow  shall  be  no  more  ;  but  there  may  be  need  of  a  tempa 
of  mind,  which  shall  have  been  formetl  by  patience.  For, 
though  self-love,  considered  merely  as  an  active  principle  lead- 
ing us  to  pursue  our  chief  interest,  cannot  but  be  unifonnlj 
coincident  with  the  principle  of  obedience  to  6od''s  commands^ 
our  interest  being  rightly  understood ;  because  this  obedience^ 
and  the  pursuit  of  our  own  chief  interest,  must  be,  in  every 
case,  one  and  the  same  thing ;  yet  it  may  be  questioned,  whe- 
ther self-love,  considered  merely  as  the  desire  of  our  own  in- 
terest or  happiness,  can,  from  its  nature,  be  thus  absdutely 
and  uniformly  coincident  with  the  will  of  God,  any  more  than 
particular  affections  can ;  (page  287)  coincident  in  such  sort^ 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  be  excited  upon  occasions,  and  in  degrees^ 
impossible  to  be  gratified  consistently  with  the  constitution  of 
things,  or  the  divine  appointments.  So  that  habiis  of  resigna^ 
tion  may,  upon  this  account,  be  requisite  for  all  creatures; 
habits,  I  say,  which  signify  what  is  formed  by  use.  However, 
in  general,  it  is  obvious,  that  both  self-love  and  particular 
affections  in  human  creatures,  considered  only  as  passive  feel- 
ings, distort  and  rend  the  mind,  and  therefore  stand  in  need  of 
discipline.  Now,  denial  of  those  particular  affections,  in  a 
course  of  active  virtue  and  obedience  to  God'*s  will,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  moderate  them,  and  seems  also  to  have  a  tendency  to 
habituate  the  mind  to  be  easy  and  satisfied  with  that  degree  of 
happiness  which  is  allotted  us,  t.  e.  to  moderate  self-love.  But 
the  proper  discipline  for  resignation  is  affliction.  For  a  right 
behaviour  under  that  trial,  recollecting  ourselves  so  aa  to  ccu^ 
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ler  it  io  the  view  in  which  religion  teaches  us  to  consider  it, 
\  from  the  hand  of  God ;  receiving  it  as  what  he  appoints,  or 
links  proper  to  permit,  in  his  world  and  under  his  govem- 
lent,  uiis  will  habituate  the  mind  to  a  dutiful  submission ; 
Eld  such  submission,  together  with  the  active  principle  of  obe- 
ience,  make  up  the  temper  and  character  in  us  which  answers 
>  his  sovereignty,  and  which  absolutely  belongs  to  the  con- 
ition  of  our  being,  as  dependent  creatures.  Nor  can  it  be 
aid,  that  this  is  only  breaking  the  mind  to  a  submissi<m  to 
Here  power,  for  mere  power  may  be  accidental,  and  precarious, 
nd  usurped ;  but  it  is  forming  within  ourselves  the  temper  of 
esignation  to  his  rightful  authority,  who  is,  by  nature,  supreme 
'▼er  all. 

Upon  the  whole,  such  a  character,  and  such  qualifications, 
le  necessary  for  a  mature  state  of  life  in  the  present  world,  as 
lature  alone  does  in  nowise  bestow,  but  has  put  it  upon  ns  in 
;reAt  part  to  acquire,  in  our  progress  from  one  stage  of  life  to 
nother,  from  childhood  to  mature  age;  put  it  upon  us  to 
oquire  them,  by  giving  us  capacities  of  doing  it,  and  by 
diieing  us,  in  the  beginning  of  life,  in  a  condition  fit  for  it. 
bid  this  is  a  general  analogy  to  our  condition  in  the  present 
rorld,  as  in  a  state  of  moral  discipline  for  another.  It  is  in 
'ain,  then,  to  object  against  the  credibility  of  the  present  life 
leing  intended  for  this  purpose,  that  all  the  trouble  and  the 
!anger  unavoidably  accompanying  such  discipline  might  have 
icen  saved  us,  by  our  being  made  at  once  the  creatures  and 
he  characters  which  we  were  to  be.  For  we  experience,  that 
ohat  we  were  to  6e,  was  to  be  the  efiect  of  what  we  would  do  ; 
nd  that  the  general  conduct  of  nature  is,  not  to  save  us  trou- 
lie  or  danger,  but  to  make  us  capable  of  going  through  them, 
nd  to  put  it  upon  us  to  do  so.  Acquirements  of  our  own 
xperience  and  habits,  are  the  natural  supply  to  our  deficient 
ies,  and  security  against  our  dangers ;  since  it  is  as  plainly 
tatural  to  set  ourselves  to  acquire  the  qualifications  as  the 
xtemal  things  which  we  stand  in  need  of  In  particular,  it 
s  as  plainly  a  general  law  of  nature,  that  we  should,  with 
esard  to  our  temporal  interest,  form  and  cultivate  practical 
principles  within  us,  by  attention,  use  and  discipline,  as  any 
hing  whatever  is  a  natural  law ;  chiefly  in  the  beginning  of 
ife,  but  also  throughout  the  whole  course  of  it.  And  the 
Itcmative  is  left  to  our  choice,  either  to  improve  ourselves  and 
letter  our  condition,  or,  in  default  of  such  improvement,  to 
emain  deficient  and  wretched.  It  is  therefore  perfectly  credi- 
le,  from  the  taialogy  of  nature,  that  the  same  may  be  our 
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case,  with  respect  to  the  happiness  of  a  future  state,  and  the 
qualifications  necessary  for  it. 

There  is  a  third  thing,  which  may  seem  implied  in  the 
present  world  being  a  state  of  probation,  that  it  is  a  theatre  of 
action  for  the  manifestation  of  persons'*  characters,  with  respeet 
to  a  future  one  ;  not,  to  be  sure,  to  an  all-knowing  Being,  hot 
to  his  creation,  or  part  of  it.     This  may,  perhaps,  be  only  a 
consequence  of  our  being  in  a  state  of  probation  m  the  other 
senses.     However,  it  is  not  impossible  that  menu's  showing  and 
making  manifest  what  is  in  their  heart,  what  their  real  dn- 
Yacter  is,  may  have  respect  to  a  future  life,  in  ways  and  man- 
ners which  we  are  not  acquainted  with ;  particularly  it  may  be 
a  means,  for  the  Author  of  nature  docs  not  appear  to  do  any 
thing  without  means,  of  their  being  disposed  of  suitably  ta 
their  characters,  and  of  its  being  known  to  the  creation,  by 
way  of  example,  that  they  arc  thus  disposed  of.     But  not  to 
enter  upon  any  conjectural  account  of  this,  one  may  just  men- 
tion, that  the  manifestation  of  persons'*  characters  contributes 
very  much,  in  various  ways,  to  tne  carrying  on  a  great  part  of 
that  general  course  of  nature  respecting  mankind,  which  comes 
under  our  observation  at  present.     I  shall  only  add,  that  po- 
bation,  in  both  these  senses,  as  well  as  in  that  treated  of  in  the 
foregoing  chapter,  is  implied  in  moral  government ;   since  by 
persons'*  behaviour  under  it,  their  characters  cannot  but  be 
manifested,  and,  if  they  behave  well,  improved. 


CHAP.  VI. 


OP  THE  OPINION  OP  NECESSITY,  CONSIDERED  AS  INFLUENCING 

PRACTICE. 

Throughout  the  foregoing  treatise  it  appears,  that  the  con- 
dition of  mankind,  considered  as  inhabitants  of  this  world  only* 
and  under  the  government  of  God  which  we  experience,  is 
greatly  analogous  to  our  condition,  as  designed  for  another 
world,  or  under  that  farther  government  which  religion  teaches 
us.  If,  therefore,  any  assert,  as  a  fatalist  must,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  universal  necessity  is  reconcileable  with  the  former, 
there  immediately  arises  a  question  in  the  way  of  analogy; 
whether  he  must  not  also  own  it  to  be  reconcileable  with  tne 
latter,  t.  e.  with  the  system  of  religion  itself,  and  the  proof  of 
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It.  The  reader,  then,  will  observe,  that  the  question  now  be- 
fore us  is  not  absolute,  whether  the  opinion  of  fate  be  recon- 
cileable  with  religion  ;  but  hypothetical,  whether,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  its  being  reconcileable  with  the  constitution  of  nature, 
it  be  not  reconcileable  with  religion  also  P  or,  what  pretence  a 
fatalist — not  other  persons,  but  a  fatalist — has  to  conclude, 
from  his  opinion,  that  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  religion  ? 
And  as  the  puzzle  and  obscurity,  which  must  unavoidably 
arise  from  arguing  upon  so  absurd  a  supposition  as  that  of  uni- 
versal necessity,  will,  I  fear,  easily  be  seen,  it  will,  I  hope,  as 
easily  be  excused. 

But  since  it  has  been  all  along  taken  for  granted,  as  a  thing 
proved,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature,  or  natu- 
ral Governor  of  the  world  ;  and  since  an  objection  may  be  made 
a^inst  the  proof  of  this,  from  the  opinion  of  universal  neces- 
sity, as  it  may  be  supposed  that  such  necessity  will  itself  ac- 
count for  the  origin  and  preservation  of  all  things,  it  is  requi- 
site that  this  objection  be  distinctly  answered ;  or  that  it  be 
shewn  that  a  fatality,  supposed  consistent  with  what  we  cer- 
tainly experience,  does  not  destroy  the  proof  of  an  intelligent 
Author  and  Governor  of  nature,  before  we  proceed  to  consider, 
whether  it  destroys  the  proof  of  a  moral  Governor  of  it,  or  of 
our  being  in  a  state  of  religion.. 

Now,  when  it  is  said  by  a  fatalist,  that  the  whole  constitu- 
tion of  nature,  and  the  actions  of  men,  that  every  thing  and 
every  mode  and  circumstance  of  every  thing,  is  necessary,  and 
could  not  possibly  have  been  otherwise,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
this  necessity  does  not  exclude  deliberation,  choice,  preference, 
and  acting  from  certain  principles,  and  to  certain  ends ;  because 
all  this  is  matter  of  undoubted  experience,  acknowledged  by  aU, 
and  what  every  man  may,  every  moment,  be  conscious  of. 
And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  necessity,  alone  and  of  itself,  is 
in  no  sort  an  account  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  and  how 
things  came  to  be  and  to  continue  as  they  are ;  but  only  an  ac- 
count of  this  circumstance  relating  to  their  origin  and  conti- 
nuance, that  they  could  not  have  been  otherwise  than  they  are 
and  have  been.  The  assertion,  that  every  thing  is  by  necessity 
of  nature,  is  not  an  answer  to  the  question.  Whether  the  world 
came  in  to  being  as  it  is,  by  an  intelligent  Agent  forming  it 
thus,  or  not ;  but  to  quite  another  question.  Whether  it  came 
into  being  as  it  is,  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  call  fte- 
cessartli/y  or  in  that  way  and  manner  which  we  call  freely. 
For,  suppose  farther,  that  one,  who  was  a  fatalist,  and  one,  wno 
kept  to  his  natural  sense  of  thongs,  and  believed  himself  a  free 
agent,  were  disputing  together,  and  vindicating  their  respective 
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opinions,  and  they  should  happen  to  instance  in  a  houae>  thejr 
would  agree  that  it  was  built  by  an  architect.  Their  difierenoe 
concerning  necessity  and  freedom,  would  occasion  no  difierenoe 
of  judgment  concerning  this,  but  only  concerning  another  nut* 
tcr,  whether  the  architect  built  it  necessarily  or  fireely.  Sup* 
pose,  then,  they  should  proceed  to  inquire  concerning  the  con- 
stitution of  nature :  in  a  lax  way  of  speaking,  one  of  them 
might  say,  it  was  by  necessity,  and  the  other  by  freedom ;  lmt» 
if  they  had  any  meaning  to  their  words,  as  the  latter  must  mean 
a  free  agent,  so  the  former  must  at  length  be  reduced  to  meaa 
an  agent,  whether  he  would  say  one  or  more,  acting  by  ne- 
cessity ;  for  abstract  notions  can  do  nothing.  Indeed,  we  ascribe 
to  God  a  necessary  existence,  imcaused  by  any  agent :  For  we 
find  within  ourselves  the  idea  of  infinity,  t.  e.  immensity  and 
eternity,  impossible,  even  in  imagination,  to  be  removed  out  d 
being.  We  seem  to  discern  intuitively,  that  there  must,  and 
cannot  but  be,  somewhat,  external  to  ourselves,  answering  this 
idea,  or  the  archetype  of  it.  And  from  hence  (for  this  obMtrody 
as  much  as  any  other,  implies  a  concrete)  we  conclude,  that 
there  is,  and  cannot  but  be,  an  infinite  and  immense  eternal 
Being  existing,  prior  to  all  design  contributing  to  his  existence, 
and  exclusive  of  it.  And,  from  the  scantiness  of  language,  a 
manner  of  speaking  has  been  introduced,  that  necessity  is  the 
foundation,  the  reason,  the  account  of  the  existence  of  God. 
But  it  is  not  alleged,  nor  can  it  be  at  all  intended,  that  every 
thing  exists  as  it  does  by  this  kind  of  necessity,  a  necessity  an- 
tecedent in  nature  to  design ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be  meant,  that 
every  thing  exists  as  it  does,  by  this  kind  of  necessity,  upon  se- 
veral accounts ;  and  particularly  because  it  is  admitted,  that 
design,  in  the  actions  of  men,  contributes  to  many  alterations 
in  nature.  For,  if  any  deny  this,  I  shall  not  pretend  to  rea- 
son with  them. 

From  these  things  it  follows,  ^r«f,  That  when  a  fatalist  as- 
serts that  every  thing  is  by  necessity^  he  must  mean,  by  an 
agent  acting  necessarily :  he  must,  I  say,  mean  this ;  for  I  am 
very  sensible  he  would  not  choose  to  mean  it :     And,  secondly^ 
That  the  necessity,  by  which  such  an  agent  is  supposed  to  act, 
does  not  exclude  intelligence  and  design.     So  that,  were  the 
system  of  fatality  admitted,  it  would  just  as  much  account  for 
the  formation  of  the  world,  as  for  the  structure  of  an  house, 
and  no  more.     Necessity  as  much  requires  and  supposes  a  ne- 
cessary agent,  as  freedom  requires  and  supposes  a  free  agent  to 
be  the  former  of  the  world.     And  the  appearances  o{  design  and 
eSJinal  causes  in  the  constitution  of  nature,  as  really  poroTe  this 
flctmg  agent  to  be  an  inUlligaU  designer,  or  to  act  frran  choice^ 
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upon  the  scheme  of  necessity,  supposed  possible,  as  upon  that 
of  freedom. 

It  appearing  thus,  that  the  notion  of  necessity  does  not  de- 
stroy tne  proof,  that  there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature 
and  natural  Governor  of  the  world,  the  present  question,  which 
the  analog  before  mentioned,  (page  30o)  suggests,  and  which, 
I  think,  It  will  answer,  is  this :  xWhether  the  opinion  of  neces- 
sity, supposed  consistent  with  possibility,  with  the  constitution 
of  the  world,  and  the  natural  government  which  we  experience 
exercised  over  it,  destroys  all  reasonable  ground  of  belief,  that 
we  are  in  a  state  of  religion  ;  or  whether  that  opinion  be  recon« 
cileable  with  religion ;  with  the  system  and  the  proof  of  it. 

Suppose,  then,  a  &talist  to  educate  any  one,  from  his  youth 
up,  in  nis  own  principles ;  that  the  child  should  reason  upon 
them,  and  conclude,  that  since  he  cannot  possibly  behave 
otherwise  than  he  does,  he  is  not  a  subject  of  blame  or  com- 
mendation, nor  can  deserve  to  be  rewarded  or  punished ;  ima- 
gine him  to  eradicate  the  very  perceptions  of  blame  and  com- 
mendation out  of  his  mind,  by  means  of  this  system  ;  to  form 
his  temper,  and  character,  and  behaviour  to  it ;  and  from  it  to 
judge  of  the  treatment  he  was  to  expect,  say,  from  reasonable 
men,  upon  his  coming  abroad  into  the  world ;  as  the  fatalist 
judges  from  this  system,  what  he  is  to  expect  from  the  Author 
of  nature,  and  widi  regard  to  a  future  state :  I  cannot  forbear 
stopping  here  to  ask,  whether  any  one  of  common  sense  would 
think  fit,  that  a  child  should  be  put  upon  these  speculations, 
and  be  left  to  apply  them  to  practice  ?  And  a  man  has  little 
pretence  to  reason,  who  is  not  sensible  that  we  are  all  children  in 
speculations  of  this  kind.  However,  the  child  would  doubtless 
be  highly  delighted  to  find  himself  freed  from  the  restraints  of 
fear  and  shame,  with  which  his  play-fellows  were  fettered  and 
embarrassed ;  and  highly  conceited  in  his  superior  knowledge, 
so  far  beyond  his  years.  But  conceit  and  vanity  would  be  the 
least  bad  part  of  the  influence  which  these  principles  must 
have,  when  thus  reasoned  and  acted  upon,  during  the  course  of 
his  education.  He  must  either  be  allowed  to  go  on,  and  be 
the  plague  of  all  about  him,  and  himself  too,  even  to  his  own 
destruction,  or  else  correction  must  be  continually  made  use  of» 
to  supply  the  want  of  those  natural  perceptions  of  blame  and 
commendation,  which  we  have  supposed  to  be  removed,  and  to 
give  him  a  practical  impression  of  what  he  had  reasoned  him- 
self out  of  tne  belief  of,  that  he  was,  in  fact,  an  accountable 
child,  and  to  be  punished  for  doing  what  he  was  forbid.  It  is 
iheiefore  in  reality  impossible,  but  that  the  correction  which  he 
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must  meet  with,  in  the  course  of  his  education,  must  convince 
him,  that  it'  the  scheme  he  was  instructed  in  were  not  falser 
yet  that  he  reasoned  inconclusively  upon  it,  and,  somehow  or 
other,  misapplied  it  to  practice  and  common  life ;  as  what  the 
fatalist  experiences  of  the  conduct  of  Providence  at  present, 
ought,  in  all  reason,  to  convince  him,  that  this  scheme  is  mis- 
applied, when  applied  to  the  .subject  of  religion,  (page  317) 
But,  supposing  the  child''s  temper  could  remain  still  formed  to 
the  system,  and  his  expectation  of  the  treatment  he  was  to 
have  in  the  world  be  regulated  by  it,  so  as  to  expect  that  no 
reasonable  man  would  blame  or  punish  him  for  any  thing  wbidi  « 
he  should  do,  because  he  could  not  help  doing  it ;  upon  this 
supposition,  it  is  manifest  he  would,  upon  his  coming  abroad 
into  the  world,  be  insupportable  to  society,  and  the  treatment 
which  he  would  receive  from  it,  would  render  it  so  to  him ;  and 
he  could  not  fail  of  doing  somewhat  very  soon,  for  which  be 
would  be  delivered  over  into  the  hands  of  civU  justice:  And  thus, 
in  the  end,  he  would  be  convinced  of  the  obligations  he  was 
under  to  his  wise  instructor.    Or  suppose  this  scheme  of  fatali- 
ty, in  any  other  way,  applied  to  practice,  such  practical  appli- 
.  cation  of  it  will  be  found  equally  absurd,  equally  fallacious  in 
a  practical  sense  :  For  instance,  that  if  a  man  be  destined  to 
live  such  a  time,  he  shall  live  to  it,  though  he  take  no  care  of 
his  own  preservation  :  or  if  he  be  destined  to  die  before  that 
time,  no  care  can  prevent  it ;  therefore,  all  care  about  preserv- 
ing one"*s  life  is  to  be  neglected :  which  is  the  fallacy  instanced 
in  by  the  ancients.     But  now,  on  the  contrary,  none  of  these 
practical  absurdities  can  be  drawn,  from  reasoning  upon  the 
supposition,  that  we  are  free  ;  but  all  such  reasoning,  with  re- 
gard to  the  common  affairs  of  life,  is  justified  by  experience. 
And,  therefore,  though  it  were  admitted  that  this  opinion  of 
necessity  were  speculatively  true,  yet,  with  regard  to  practice, 
it  is  as  if  it  were  false,  so  far  as  our  experience  reaches ;  that 
is,  to  the  whole  of  our  present  life.     For,  the  constitution  of 
the  present  world,  and  the  condition  in  which  we  are  actually 
placed,  is  as  if  we  were  free.     And  it  may  perhaps  justly  be 
concluded,  that  since  the  whole  process  of  action,    through 
every  step  of  it,  suspense,  deliberation,  inclining  one  way,  de- 
termining, and  at  last  doing  as  we  determine,  is  as  if  we  were 
free,  therefore  we  are  so.     But  the  thing  here  insisted  upon  is, 
that  under  the  present  natural  government  of  the  world,  we 
find  we  are  treated  and  dealt  with  as  if  we  were  free,  prior  to 
all  consideration  whether  we  are  or  not.     Were  this  opinion 
therefore,  of  necessity,  admitted  to  be  ever  so  true,  yet  such  is 
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fact  our  condition  and  the  natural  course  of  things,  that, 
henever  we  apply  it  to  life  and  practice,  this  application  of  it 
Iways  misleads  us^  and  cannot  but  mislead  us,  in  a  most 
leadful  manner,  with  regard  to  our  present  interest.  And  how 
an  people  think  themselves  so  very  secure,  then,  that  the 
ame  application  of  the  same  opinion  may  not  mislead  them 
ilso  in  some  analogous  manner,  with  respect  to  a  future,  a 
nore  general,  and  more  important  interest  ?  For,  religion 
S)emg  a  practical  subject,  and  the  analogy  of  nature  shewing 
18,  that  we  have  not  faculties  to  apply  this  opinion,  were  it  a 
^e  one,  to  practical  subjects ;  whenever  we  do  apply  it  to  the 
tubject  of  religion,  and  thence  conclude,  that  we  are  free  from 
ts  obligations,  it  is  plain  this  conclusion  cannot  be  depended 
tpon.  There  will  still  remain  just  reason  to  think,  whatever 
appearances  are,  that  we  deceive  ourselves ;  in  somewhat  of  a 
uce  manner  as  when  people  fancy  they  can  draw  contradictory 
onclusions  from  the  idea  of  infinity. 

From  these  things  together,  the  attentive  reader  will  see,  it 
tiows,  that  if,  upon  supposition  of  freedom,  the  evidence  of 
iligion  be  conclusive,  it  remains  so,  upon  supposition  of  neces* 
ty ;  because  the  notion  of  necessity  is  not  applicable  to  prac- 
til  subjects  ;  t.  e.  with  respect  to  them,  is  as  if  it  were  not 
ue.  Nor  does  this  contain  any  reflection  upon  reason,  but 
ily  upon  what  is  unreasonable.  For,  to  pretend  to  act  upon 
ason,  in  opposition  to  practical  principles  which  the  Author 
'  our  nature  gave  us  to  act  upon,  and  to  pretend  to  apply  our 
ason  to  subjects,  with  regara  to  which  our  own  short  views, 
m1  even  pur  experience,  will  shew  us  it  cannot  be  depended 
M>n,'*-and  such,  at  best,  the  subject  of  necessity  must  be, — 
is  is  vanity,  conceit,  and  unreasonableness. 
But  this  is  not  all.  For  we  find  within  ourselves  a  will,  and 
e  conscious  of  a  character.  Now,  if  this  in  us,  be  reconcileable 
th  fate,  it  is  reconcileable  with  it  in  the  Author  of  nature.  And, 
sides,  natural  government  and  final  causes  imply  a  character 
id  a  will  in  the  Governor  and  Designer ;  *  a  will  concerning  the 
eatures  whom  he  governs.  The  Author  of  nature,  then, 
sing  certainly  of  some  character  or  other,  notwithstanding 
jcessity,  it  is  evident  this  necessity  is  as  reconcileable  with  the 
irticular  character  of  benevolence,  veracity,  and  justice  in  him, 
hich  attributes  are  the  foundation  of  religion,  as  with  any 

*  By  wiU  and  character  is  meant  tbat,  which,  in  speaking  of  men,  we  should 
press,  not  only  by  these  words,  but  also  by  the  words  temper,  taste,  disposi- 
mSf  practical  principles ;  that  whole /ratM  of  mind,  from  whence  we  act  in  one 
mner  rather  than  another. 
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Other  character ;  since  we  find  this  necessity  no  more  hinden 
men  from  being  benevolent  than  cruel;  true,  than  faithless; 
just,  than  unjust,  or  if  the  fatalist  pleases,  what  we  call  unjust. 
For  it  is  said  indeed,  that  what,  upon  supposition  of  freedom, 
would  be  just  punishment,  upon  supposition  of  necessity,  be- 
comes manifestly  unjust ;  because  it  is  punishment  inflicted 
for  doing  that  which  persons  could  not  avoid  doing.  As  if  the 
necessity,  which  is  supposed  to  destroy  the  injustice  of  murder, 
for  instance,  would  not  also  destroy  the  injustice  of  punishiDg 
it.  However,  as  little  to  the  purpose  as  this  objection  is  in 
itself,  it  is  very  much  to  the  purpose  to  observe  from  it,  how 
the  notions  of  justice  and  injustice  remain,  even  whflst  we  as- 
deavour  to  suppose  them  removed ;  how  they  force  themselves 
upon  the  mind,  even  whilst  we  are  making  suppositions  de- 
structive of  them  :  for  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  man  in  the  world, 
but  would  be  ready  to  make  this  objection  at  first  thought. 

But  though  it  is  most  evident,  that  universal  necessity,  if  it 
be  reconcileable  with  any  thing,  is  rcconcileable  with  that  cha- 
racter in  the  Author  of  nature,  which  is  the  foundation  of  re- 
ligion ;  ^^  yet,  does  it  not  plainly  destroy  the  proof,  that  he  is 
of  that  character,  and  consequently  the  proof  of  religion  'f"^  By 
no  means :  For  we  find,  that  happiness  and  misery  are  not  our 
fate,  in  any  such  sense  as  not  to  be  the  consequences  of  out 
behaviour,  but  that  they  are  the  consequences  of  it.  (Chap,  ii.) 
^/Ve  find  God  exercises  the  same  kind  of  government  over  us, 
with  that  which  a  father  exercises  over  his  children,  and  a 
ci\Til  magistrate  over  his  subjects.  Now,  whatever  becomes  ol' 
abstract  questions  Concerning  liberty  and  necessity,  it  evidently 
appears  to  us,  that  veracity  and  justice  inust  be  the  natural 
rule  and  measure  of  exercising  this  authority,  or  government; 
to  a  Being,  who  can  have  no  competitions,  or  interfering  of  in- 
terests, with  his  creatures  and  his  subjects. 

But  as  the  doctrine  of  liberty,  though  we  experience  its 
truth,  may  be  perplexed  with  difficulties  which  run  up  into  tht 
most  abstruse  of  all  speculations,  and  as  the  opinion  of  neces- 
sity seems  to  be  the  very  basis  upon  which  infidelity  grounds 
itself,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  offer  a  more  particular  proof  of 
the  obligations  of  religion,  which  may  distinctly  be  shewn  not 
to  be  destroyed  by  this  opinion. 

The  proof,  from  final  causes,  of  an  intelligent  Author  of 
nature,  is  not  affected  by  the  opinion  of  necessity  ;  supposing 
necessity  a  thing  possible  in  itself,  and  reconcileable  with  the 
constitution  of  thmgs.  (Page  307,  ^c.)  And  it  is  a  matter 
of  fact,  independent  on  this  or  any  other  speculation^  that  he 
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oVems  the  world  by  the  method  of  rewards  and  punishments  ; 
^hap.  ii.)  and  also  that  he  hath  given  us  a  moral  faculty,  by 
hich  we  distinguish  between  actions,  and  approve  some  as 
irtuous  and  of  good  desert,  and  disapprove  others  as  vicious 
ad  of  ill  desert.  (EHss.  ii.)  Now,  this  moral  discern-^ 
lent  implies,  in  the  notion  of  it,  a  rule  of  action,  and  a 
ule  of  a  very  peculiar  kind  ;  for  it  carries  in  it  authority  and  a 
ight  of  direction ;  authority  in  such  a  sense,  as  that  We  cannot 
q)art  from  it  without  being  self-condemned.*  And  that  the 
ictates  of  this  moral  faculty,  which  are  by  nature  a  rule  to  us, 
re  moreover  the  laws  of  Grod,  laws  in  a  sense  including  sane- 
ions,  may  be  thus  proved.  Consciousness  of  a  rule  or  guide 
f  action,  in  creatures  who  are  capable  of  considering  it  as  given 
hem  by  their  Maker,  not  only  raises  immediately  a  sense  of 
uty,  but  also  a  sense  of  security  in  following  it,  and  of  danger 
a  aeviating  from  it.  A  direction  of  the  Author  of  nature, 
;iven  to  creatures  capable  of  looking  upon  it  as  such,  is  plainly 
command  from  him  ;  and  a  command  from  him  necessarily 
acludes  in  it,  at  least,  an  implicit  promise  in  case  of  obedience^ 
r  threatening  in  case  of  disobedience.  But  then  the  sense  or 
perception  of  good  and  ill  desert,  (Diss,  ii.)  which  is  contained 
a  the  moral  discernment,  renders  the  sanction  explicit,  and 
oakes  it  appear,  as  one  may  say,  expressed.  For,  since  his 
nethod  of  government  is  to  reward  and  punish  actions,  his  hav- 
Qg  annexed  to  some  actions  an  inseparable  sense  of  good  desert^ 
.nd  toothers  of  ill,  this  surely  amounts  to  declaring  upon  whom 
lis  punishments  shall  be  inflicted,  and  his  rewards  be  bestowed^ 
Tor  he  must  have  given  us  this  discernment  and  sense  of  things^ 
s  a  presentiment  of  what  is  to  be  hereafter  ;  that  is,  by  way 
f  information  before-hand,  what  we  are  finally  to  expect  in 
lis  world.  There  is,  then,  most  evident  ground  to  think,  that 
he  government  of  God,  upon  the  whole,  will  be  found  to  cor- 
espond  to  the  nature  which  he  has  given  us  ;  and  that,  in  the 
ipshot  and  issue  of  things,  happiness  and  misery  shall,  in  fact 
md  event,  be  made  to  follow  virtue  and  vice  respectively ;  as 
le  has  already,  in  so  peculiar  a  manner,  associated  the  ideas  of 
hem  in  our  minds.  And  from  hence  might  easily  be  deduced 
be  obligations  of  religious  worship,  were  it  only  to  be  considered 
5  a  means  of  preserving  upon  our  minds  a  sense  of  this  moral 
;ovemment  of  God,  and  securing  our  obedience  to  it ;  which 
et  is  an  extremely  imperfect  view  of  that  most  important  duty. 
Now,  I  say,  no  objection  from  necessity  can  lie  against  this 

*  Sermon  2d  at  the  Rolls. 
Y 
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roof  of  relipon  :  None  against  the  propositton  rea- 
on,  that  we  have  such  a  moral  faculty  and  discern- 
ecause  this  is  a  mere  matter  of  fact,  a  thing  of  cxperi- 
l  human  kind  is  thus  constituted ;  none  against  the 
n  ;  because  it  is  immediate,  and  wholly  from  this  fan. 
onclusion,  that  God  will  finally  reward  the  righteous 
sh  the  wicked,  is  not  here  drawn,  from  its  appearing 

that  he  ihoiild,  but  from  its  apjjearing,  that  he  has 
e  tcill.  And  this  he  hath  certainly  told  us,  in  the 
and  threatening,  which,  it  hath  been  observed,  the  no- 
command  implies,  and  the  sense  of  good  and  ill  desert, 
has  given  us,  more  distinctly  expresses.     And  thii 

from  fact  is  coftfirmed,  and,  in  some  degree,  even  ve- 

e  274,)  ;  and  by  this,  that  God,  in  the  natural  course 

,' ;    and  a\so  vicious  actions,  as  such,  in    the  strici- 
e.     (Page  268,  &c.)     So   that  the  general  proof  of 
s  unanswerably  real,  even  upon  the  wild  supposition 
are  arguing  upon. 
Bt  likewise  be  observed  farther,  that  natural   religion 
ides  this,  an  external  evidence,  which  the  doctrine  of 
,  if  it  could  be  true,  would  not  affect.     For,  suppose  a 
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what  time,  and  in  what  manner,  it  came  first  into  the  world  ; 
and  whether  it  were  believed  hj  any  considerable  part  of  it. 
And  were  he  upon  inquiry  to  find,  that  a  particular  person,  in 
a  late  age,  first  of  all  proposed  it  as  a  deduction  of  reason,  and 
that  mankind  were  before  wholly  ignorant  of  it ;  then,  though 
its  evidence  from  reason  would  remain,  there  would  be  no  addi* 
tioiial  probability  of  its  truth,  from  the  account  of  its  discovery. 
But  instead  of  this  being  the  fact  of  the  case,  on  the  contrary, 
he  would  find  what  could  not  but  afibrd  him  a  very  strong  con- 
firmation of  its  truth  :  Ftrsty  That  somewhat  of  this  system, 
with  more  or  fewer  additions  and  alterations,  hath  been  pro- 
fisssed  in  all  ages  and  countries  of  which  we  have  any  certain 
information  relating  to  this  matter.  Secondly^  That  it  is  cer- 
tain historical  fact,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  things  up,  that  this 
whole  system  of  belief,  that  there  is  one  Grod,  the  Creator  and 
moral  Governor  of  the  world,  and  that  mankind  is  in  a  state  of 
religion,  was  received  in  the  first  ages.  And,  thirdly.  That  as 
as  there  is  no  hint  or  intimation  in  history,  that  this  system 
was  first  reasoned  out ;  so  there  is  express  historical  or  tradi- 
tional evidence,  as  ancient  as  history,  that  it  was  taught  first 
by  revelarion.  Now,  these  things  must  be  allowed  to  be  of 
great  weight.  The  first  of  them,  general  consent,  shews  this 
system  to  be  conformable  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
The  second,  namely,  that  religion  was  believed  in  the  first  ages 
of  the  world,  especially  as  it  does  not  appear  that  there  were 
then  any  superstitious  or  false  additions  to  it,  cannot  but  be  a 
fiirther  confirmation  of  its  truth.  For  it  is  a  proof  of  this  al- 
ternative ;  either  that  it  came  into  the  world  by  revelation,  or 
that  it  is  natural,  obvious,  and  forces  itself  upon  the  mind. 
The  former  of  these  is  the  conclusion  of  learned  men.  And 
whoever  will  consider,  how  unapt  for  speculation  rude  and  un- 
cultivated minds  are,  will,  perhaps  from  hence  alone,  be  strongly 
inclined  to  believe  it  the  truth.  And  as  it  is  shewn  in  the 
second  part  (eh.  ii.)  of  this  treatise,  that  there  is  nothing  of 
such  peculiar  presumption  against  a  revelation  in  the  beginning 
of  the  world,  as  there  is  supposed  to  be  against  subsequent 
ones ;  a  sceptic  could  not,  I  think,  give  any  account,  which 
would  appear  more  probable  even  to  himself,  of  the  early  pre- 
tences to  revelation,  than  by  supposing  some  real  original  one, 
from  whence  they  were  copied.  And  the  third  thing  above- 
mentioned,  that  there  is  express  historical  or  traditional  evi- 
dence, as  ancient  as  history,  of  the  system  of  religion  being 
taught  mankind  by  revelation  ;  this  must  be  admitted  as  some 
d^ree  of  real  proof,  that  it  was  so  taught.     For  why  should 
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not  the  most  ancient  tradition  be  admitted  as  some  additional 
proof  of  a  fact,  against  which  there  is  no  presumption  ?     And 
this  proof  is  mentioned  here,  because  it  has  its  weight  to  shew, 
that  religion  came  into  the  world  by  revelation,  prior  to  all 
consideration  of  the  proper  authority  of  any  book  supposed  to 
contain  it ;  and  even  prior  to  all  consideration,  whether  the  re- 
velation itself  be  uncomiptly  handed  down  and  related,  or  mixed 
and  darkened  with  fables.     Thus  the  historical  account  which 
we  have,  of  the  origin  of  religion,  taking  in  all  circumstances, 
is  a  real  confirmation  of  its  truth,  no  way  affected  by  the  opinion 
of  necessity.*     And  the  extcrval  evidence,  even  of  natural  reh- 
gion,  is  by  no  means  inconsiderable. 

But  it  is  carefully  to  be  observed,  and  cught  to  be  recollect- 
ed after  all  proofs  of  virtue  and  religion,  which  are  only  general, 
that  as  speculative  reason  may  be  neglected,  prejudiced,  and 
deceived,  so  also  may  our  moral  understanding  be  impaired 
and  perverted,  and  the  dictates  of  it  not  impartially  attended 
to.  This,  indeed,  proves  nothing  against  the  reality  of  our 
speculative  or  practical  faculties  of  perception ;  against  their 
being  intended  by  nature  to  inform  us  in  the  theory  of  things, 
and  instruct  us  how  we  are  to  behave,  and  what  we  are  to  ex- 
pect, in  consequence  of  our  behaviour.  Yet  our  liableness,  in 
the  degree  we  are  liable,  to  prejudice  and  jx?rversion,  is  a  most 
serious  admonition  to  us  to  be  upon  our  guard,  with  respect  to 
what  is  of  such  consequence,  as  our  determinations  concerning 
virtue  and  religion  ;  and  particularly,  not  to  take  custom,  and 
fashion,  and  slight  notions  of  honour,  or  imaginations  of  pre- 
sent ease,  use,  and  convenience  to  mankind,  for  the  only  moral 
rule.  (Diss,  ii.) 

The  foregoing  observations,  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  and  the  history  of  religion,  amount,  when  taken  toge- 
ther, to  a  real  practical  proof  of  it,  not  to  be  confuted  ;  such 
a  proof  as,  considering  the  infinite  importance  of  the  thing,  I 
apprehend,   would  be  admitted  fully  sufficient,  in  reason,  to 
influence  the  actions  of  men,  who  act  upon  thought  and  reflec- 
tion ;  if  it  were  admitted  that  there  is  no  proof  of  the  contrary. 
But  it  may  be  said ;    "  There  are  many  probabilities,  which 
cannot  indeed  be  confuted,  i\  e.  shewn  to  be  no  probabilities, 
and  yet  may  be  overbalanced  by  greater  probabilities  on  the 
other  side ;  much  more  by  demonstration.     And  there  is  no 
occasion  to  object  against  particular  arguments  alleged  for  an 
opinion,   when  the  opinion  itself  may  be  clearly  shewn  to  be 
false,  without  meddling  with  such  arguments  at  all,  but  leaving 
them  just  as  they  are.    (Pages  233, 239.)   Now  the  method  of 
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governmeiit  by  rewards  and  punishments,  and  especially  re- 
warding and  punishing  good  and  ill  desert,  as  such,  respective- 
ly, must  go  upon  supposition  that  we  are  free,  and  not  neces- 
sary agents.     And  it  is  incredible,  that  the  author  of  nature 
should  govern  us  upon  a  supposition  as  true,  which  he  knows 
to  be  false ;  and  therefore  absurd  to  think,  he  will  reward  or 
punish  us  for  our  actions  hereafter  ;  especially  that  he  will  do 
it  under  the  notion,  that  they  are  of  good  or  ill  desert.""    Here, 
then,  the  matter  is  brought  to  a  point.     And  the  answer  to  all 
this  is  full,  and  not  to  be  evaded ;  that  the  whole  constitution 
and  course  of  things,  the  whole  analogy  of  providence,  shows, 
beyond  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  conclusion  from  this  rea- 
soning IS  false,  wherever  the  fallacy  lies.     The  doctrine  of 
£reedom,  indeed,  clearly  shows  where  ;  in  supposing  ourselves 
necessary,  when  in  truth  we  are  free  agents.     But,  upon  the 
supposition  of  necessity,  the  fallacy  lies  in  taking  for  granted, 
that  it  is  incredible  necessary  agents  should  be  rewarded  ahd 
punished.     But  that,  somehow  or  other,  the  conclusion  now 
mentioned  is  false,  is  most  certain.     For  it  is  fact,  that  God 
does  govern  even  brute  creatures  by  the  method  of  rewards  find 
punishments,  in  the  natural  course  of  things.     And  men  are 
rewarded  and  punished  for  their  actions,  punished  for  actions 
mischievous  to  society  as  being  so,  punished  for  vicious  actions 
as  such,  by  the  natural  instrumentality  of  each  other,  under 
the  present  conduct  of  Providence.     Nay,  even  the  affection 
of  gratitude,  and  the  passion  of  resentment,  and  the  rewards 
and  punishments  following  from  them,  which  in  general  are  to 
be  considered  as  natural,  t.  e.  from  the  author  of  nature  ;  these 
rewards  and  punishments,  being  naturally  *  annexed  to  actions 
considered  as  implying  good  intention  and  good  desert,  ill  in- 
tention and  ill  desert ;  these  natural  rewards  and  punishments, 
I  say,  are  as  much  a  contradiction  to  the  conclusion  above,  and 
shew  its  falsehood,  as  a  more  exact  and  complete  rewarding 
and  punishing  of  good  and  ill  desert,  as  such.     So  that,  if  it 
be  incredible  that  necessary  agents  should  be  thus  rewarded 
and  punished,  then  men  are  not  necessary,  but  free  ;  since  it 
is  matter  of  &ct  that  they  are  thus  rewarded  and  punished. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  supposition  we  have  been 
arguing  upon,  it  be  insisted,  that  men  are  necessary  agents, 
then  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  the  farther  supposition  of 
necessary  agents  being  thus  rewarded  and  punished ;  since  we 
ourselves  are  thus  dealt  with. 

*  Sermon  eighth,  at  the  Rolls. 
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From  the  whole,  therefore,  it  must  follow,  that  a  neoessitj 
supposed  possible,    and   reconcilable  with  the  constitution  of 
thmgs,  does  in  no  sort  prove,  that  the  author  of  nature  will 
not,  nor  destroy  the  proof  that  he  will,  finally,  and  upon  the 
whole,  in  his  eternal  government,  render  his  creatures  happy 
or  miserable,  by  some  means  or  other,  as  they  behave  well  or 
ill.     Or,  to  express  this  conclusion  in  words  conformable  to 
the  title  of  the  chapter,  the  analogy  of  nature  shows  us,  thst 
the  opinion  of  necessity,  considered  as  practical,  is  false.     And 
if  necessity,  upon  the  supposition  above-mentioned,  doth  not 
destroy  the  proof  of  natural  religion,  it  evidently  makes  no  al- 
teration in  the  proof  of  revealed. 

From  these  things,  likewise,  we  may  learn  in  what  sense 
to  understand  that  general  assertion,  that  the  opinion  of  neces- 
sity is  essentially  destructive  of  all  religion.  Firsts  In  a  p^l^ 
tical  sense;  that  by  this  notion  atheistical  men  pretend  to 
satisfy  and  encourage  themselves  in  vice,  and  justify  to  others 
their  disregard  to  all  religion.  And,  secondly^  In  the  strictest 
sense ;  that  it  is  a  contradiction  to  the  whole  constitution  of 
nature,  and  to  what  we  may  every  moment  experience  in  our- 
selves, and  so  overturns  every  thing.  But  by  no  means  is  this 
assertion  to  be  understood,  as  if  necessity,  supposing  it  could 
possibly  be  reconciled  with  the  constitution  of  diings,  and  with 
what  we  experence,  were  not  also  reconcilable  with  religion ; 
for  upon  this  supposition  it  demonstrably  is  so. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE   GOVEBNMENT    OF    GOD,    CONSIDERED  AS  A  SCHEHB  OB 
CONSTITUTION,  IMPERFECTLY  COMPREHENDED. 

Though  it  be,  as  it  cannot  but  be,  acknowledged,  that  the 
analogy  of  nature  gives  a  strong  credibility  to  the  general  doc- 
trine of  religion,  and  to  the  several  particular  things  contained 
in  it,  considered  as  so  many  matters  of  fact ;  and  likewise,  that 
it  shows  this  credibility  not  to  be  destroyed  by  any  notions  of 
necessity  ;  yet  still,  objections  may  be  insisted  upon  against 
the  wisdom,  equity,  and  goodness  of  the  divine  government, 
implied  in  the  notion  of  religion,  and  against  the  method  by 
which  this  government  is  conducted,  to  which  objections  analogy 
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ean  be  no  direct  answer.  For  the  credibility,  or  the  certain 
truth,  of  a  matter  of  fact,  does  not  immediately  prove  any  thing 
concerning  the  wisdom  or  goodness  of  it :  and  analogy  can  do  no 
more,  immediately  or  directly,  than  shew  such  and  such  things 
to  be  true  or  credible,  considered  only  as  matters  of  fact.  But 
sdU,  if,  upon  supposition  of  a  moral  constitution  of  nature  and 
a  moral  goyemment  over  it,  analogy  suggests  and  makes  it 
credible,  that  this  government  must  be  a  scheme,  system,  or 
constitution  of  government,  as  distinguished  from  a  number  of 
single  unconnected  acts  of  distributive  justice  and  goodness ; 
and  likewise,  that  it  must  be  a  scheme,  so  imperfectly  compre- 
hended, and  of  such  a  sort  in  other  respects,  as  to  afford  a  direct 
general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  it ;  then  analogy  is,  remotely,  of  great  service  in  an- 
swering those  objections,  both  by  suggesting  the  answer,  and 
shewing  it  to  be  a  credible  one. 

Now,  this,  upon  inquiry,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case.  For, 
firsts  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  government 
over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  government  suggests, 
and  makes  it  credible,  that  his  moral  government  must  be  a 
scheme  quite  beyond  our  comprehension ;  and  this  affords  a 
general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  it.  And,  secondly i  A  more  distinct  observation  of  some 
particular  things  contained  in  God''s  scheme  of  natural  govern- 
ment, the  like  things  being  supposed,  by  analogy,  to  be  con- 
tained in  his  moral  government,  will  farther  show  how  little 
weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  these  objections. 

I.  Upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  government 
over  the  world,  the  analogy  of  his  natural  government  suggests 
and  makes  it  credible,  that  his  moral  government  must  be  a 
scheme  quite  beyond  our  comprehension :  and  this  affords  a 
general  answer  to  all  objections  against  the  justice  and  good- 
ness of  it.  It  is  most  obvious,  analogy  renders  it  highly  credi- 
ble, that  upon  supposition  of  a  moral  government,  it  must  be 
a  scheme, — for  the  world,  and  the  whole  natural  government 
of  it,  appears  to  be  so^to  be  a  scheme,  system,  or  constitution, 
whose  parts  correspond  to  each  other,  and  to  a  whole,  as  really 
as  any  work  of  art,  or  as  any  particular  model  of  a  civil  consti- 
tution and  government.  In  this  great  scheme  of  the  natural 
world,  individuals  have  various  peculiar  relations  to  other  in- 
dividuals of  their  own  species.  And  whole  species  are,  we 
find,  variously  related  to  other  species,  upon  this  earth.  Nor 
lo  we  know  how  much  farther  these  kinds  of  relations  may  ex- 
tend.    And,  as  there  is  not  any  action^  or  natural  event,  which 
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we  are  acquainted  with,  so  single  and  unconnected  as  not  to 
Lave  a  respect  to  some  other  actions  and  events,  so,  possibly, 
each  of  them,  when  it  has  not  an  immediate,  may  yet  have  a 
remote,  natural  relation  to  other  actions  and  events,  much  be- 
yond the  compass  of  this  present  worid.     There  seems,  indeed, 
nothing  from  whence  we  can  so  much  as  make  a  conjecture, 
whether  all  creatures,   actions,    and  events,   throughout    da 
whole  of  nature,  have  relations  to  each  other.     But,  as  it  is 
obvious  that  all  events  have  future  unknown  consequences,  w^ 
if  we  trace  any,  as  far  as  we  can  go,  into  what  is  connected  with 
it,  we  shall  find,   that  if  such  event  were  not  connected  with 
somewhat  farther  in  nature  unknown  to  us,  somewhat  both  past 
and  present,  such  event  could  not  possibly  have  been  at  alL 
Nor  can  we  give  the  whole  account  of  any  one  thing  whatever; 
of  all  its  causes,  ends,  and  necessary  adjuncts ;  those  adjuncts, 
I  mean,  without  which  it  could  not  have  been.     By  this  most 
astonishing  connexion,  these  reciprocal   correspondences  and 
mutual  relations,  every  thing  which  we  see  in  the  coarse  of 
nature,  is  actually  brought  about.     And  things,  seemingly  the 
most  insignificant  imaginable,   are  perpetually  observed  to  be 
necessary  conditions  to  other  things  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  so  that  any  one  thing  whatever  may,  for  ought  we  know 
to  the  contrary,  be  a  necessary  condition  to  any  other.    The 
natural  world,  then,  and  natural  government  of  it,  being  such 
an  incomprehensible  scheme ;  so  incomprehensible,  that  a  man 
must  really,  in  the  literal  sense,  know  nothing  at  all,  who  is 
not  sensible  of  his  ignorance  in  it :  this  immediately  suggests, 
and  strongly  shows  the  credibility,   that  the  moral  world  and 
government  of  it  may  be  so  too.     Indeed,   the   natural  and 
moral  constitution  and  government  of  the  world  are  so  con- 
nected, as  to  make  up  together  but  one  scheme ;  and  it  is 
highly  probable,  that  the  first  is  formed  and  canied  on  merely 
in  subserviency  to  the  latter,  as  the  vegetable  world   is  for  the 
animal,  and  organized  bodies  for  minds.     But  the  thing  in- 
tended here  is,  without  inquiring  how  far  the  administration  of 
the  natural  world  is  subordinate  to  that  of  the  moral,  only  to 
observe  the  credibility,  that  one  should  be  analogous  or  similar 
to  the  other :  that,   therefore,  every  act  of  divine  justice  and 
goodness  may  be  supposed  to  look  much  beyond  itself  and  its 
immediate  object ;  may  have  some  reference  to  other  parts  af 
God"'s  moral  administration,  and  to  a  general  moral  plan  ;  and 
that  every  circumstance  of  this  his  moral  government  may  be 
adjusted  beforehand  with  a  view  to  the  whole  of  it.     Thus,  for 
example :  the  determiued  length  of  time,  and  the  d^ces  and 
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myft  in  whidi  Tirtue  is  to  remain  in  a  state  of  warfare  and 
diaeipliiie,  and  in  whidi  w]d:edness  is  permitted  to  have  its 
pn^;ress;  the  times  appointed  for  the  execution  of  justice;  the 
appointed  instruments  of  it ;  the  kinds  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments, and  the  manners  of  their  distribution  ;  all  particular 
instances  of  divine  justice  and  goodness,  and  every  circum- 
stance of  them,  may  have  such  respects  to  each  other,  as  to 
make  up  altogether  a  whole,  connected  and  related  in  all  its 
parts ;  a  scheme,  or  system,  which  is  as  properly  one  as  the 
natural  world  is,  and  of  the  like  kind.     And  supposing  this  to 
be  the  case,  it  is  most  evident  that  we  are  not  competent  judges 
of  this  scheme,  from  the  small  parts  of  it  which  come  within  our 
view  in  the  present  life ;  and  therefore  no  objections  against 
any  of  these  parts  can  be  insisted  upon  by  reasonable  men. 

This  our  ignorance,  and  the  consequence  here  drawn  from 
it,  are  universally  acknowledged  upon  other  occasions ;  and, 
though  scarce  denied,  yet  are  universally  forgot,  when  persons 
Come  to  argue  against  religion.     And  it  is  not  perhaps  easy, 
even  for  the  most  reasonable  men,  always  to  bear  in  mmd  the 
^^p^ee  of  our  ignorance,  and  make  due  allowances  for  it.    Upon 
these  accounts,  it  may  not  be  useless  to  go  on  a  little  farther, 
in  order  to  shew  more  distinctly,  how  just  an  answer  our  igno- 
^9nce  is,  to  objections  against  the  scheme  of  Providence.    Sup- 
Pose,  then,  a  person  boldly  to  assert,  that  the  things  com- 
Elained  of,  the  origin  and  continuance  of  evil,  might  easily 
ave  been  prevented  by  repeated  interpositions,  (pages  323, 
324  ;)  interpositions  so  guarded  and  circumstanced,  as  would 
preclude  all  mischief  arising  from  them  :  or,  if  this  were  im- 
practicable, that  a  scheme  of  government  is  itself  an  imperfec- 
tion ;  since  more  good  might  have  been  produced  without  any 
scheme,  system,  or  constitution  at  all,  by  continued  single  un- 
related acts  of  distributive  justice  and  goodness,  because  these 
would  have  occasioned  no  irregularities  :    And  farther  than 
this,  it  is  presumed,  the  objections  will  not  be  carried.     Yet 
the  answer  is  obvious ;  that,  were  these  assertions  true,  still 
the  observations  above,  concerning  our  ignorance  in  the  scheme 
of  divine  government,  and  the  consequence  drawn  from  it, 
would  hold  in  great  measure,  enough  to  vindicate  religion 
against  all  objections  from  the  disorders  of  the  present  state. 
Were  these  assertions  true,  yet  the  government  of  the  world 
might  be  just  and  good  notwithstanding  ;  for,  at  the  most,  they 
would  infer  nothing  more,  than  that  it  might  have  been  better. 
But,  indeed,  they  are  mere  arbitrary  assertions ;  no  man  bein^ 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  possibilities  of  things,  to  bring 
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any  proof  of  them  to  the  lowest  degree  of  probabilitr.     For, 
however  possible  what  is  asserted  may  seem,  yet  many  instmeci 
may  be  alleged,  in  things  much  less  out  of  oar  reacn,  of  sop- 
positions  absolutely  impossible,  and  reducible  to  the  most  pal* 
pable  self-contradictions,  which  not  every  one  by  any  meaai 
would  perceive  to  be  such,  nor  perhaps  any  one  at  first  sight 
suspect.     From  these  things  it  is  easy  to  see  distinctly,  hov 
our  ignorance,  as  it  is  the  common,  is  really  a  satisiactoiy  sa- 
swer  to  all  objections  against  the  justice  and  goodness  of  Pro- 
vidence.    If  a  man,  contemplating  any  one  providential  dii* 
pensation,  which  had  no  relation  to  any  others,  should  obyeetf 
that  he  discerned  in  it  a  disregard  to  justice,  or  a  deficiency  of 
goodness,  nothing  would  be  less  an  answer  to  such  objection 
than  our  ignorance  in  other  parts  of  Providence,  or  in  the  po»* 
sibilities  of  things,  noway  related  to  what  he  was  contemplat- 
ing.    But  when  we  know  not  but  the  parts  objected  against 
may  be  relative  to  other  parts  unknown   to  us,  and  when  le 
are  unacquainted  with  what  is,  in  the  nature  of  the  thingf 
practicable  in  the  case  before  us,  then  our  ignorance  is  a  sads* 
factory   answer ;    because   some   unknown  relation,    or  sonn 
unknown  impossibility,  may  render  what  is  objected  against 
just  and  good ;  nay,  good  in  the  highest  practicable  degree. 

II.  And  how  little  weight  is  to  be  laid  upon  such  objeotioos 
will  farther  appear,  by  a  more  distinct  observation  of  some  par- 
ticular things  contained  in  the  natural  government  of  God,  the 
like  to  which  may  be  supposed,  from  analogy,  to  be  contained 
in  his  moral  government. 

Ftrstj  As,  in  the  scheme  of  the  natural  world,  no  ends 
appear  to  be  accomplished  without  means ;  so  we  find  that 
means  very  undesirable  often  conduce  to  bring  about  ends, 
in  such  a  measure  desirable,  as  greatly  to  overbalance  the 
disagreeableness  of  the  means.  And  in  cases  where  sudi 
means  are  conducive  to  such  ends,  it  is  not  reason,  bat 
experience,  which  shews  us  that  they  are  thus  condudve. 
Experience  also  shews  many  means  to  be  conducive  and  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  ends,  which  means,  before  experience,  we 
should  have  thought  would  have  had  even  a  contrary  tendency. 
Now,  from  these  observations  relating  to  the  natural  scheme  of 
the  world,  the  moral  being  supposed  analogous  to  it,  arises  s 
great  credibility,  that  the  putting  our  misery  in  each  other's 

Sower  to  the  degree  it  is,  and  making  men  liable  to  vice  to  the 
egree  we  are ;  and,  in  general,  that  those  things  which  are  ob- 
jected against  the  moral  scheme  of  Providence,  may  be,  upon 
the  whole,  firiendly  and  assistant  to  virtue,  and  productive  of 
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HI  over4Mdaiioe  of  happinesB,  i.  e.  the  things  objected  against 
DftT  be  means  by  which  an  over-babince  o{  good  will  in  the 
aid  be  found  jwoduced.  And,  from  the  same  observations,  it 
ipfpeaia  to  be  no  presumption  against  this,  that  we  do  not,  if 
iBOeed  we  do  not,  see  those  means  to  have  any  such  tendency, 
or  that  they  seem  to  us  to  have  a  contrary  one.  Thus,  those 
things  which  we  call  irregularities,  may  not  be  so  at  all ;  be- 
etnae  they  may  be  means  of  accomplishing  wise  and  good  ends 
mare  considerable.  And  it  may  oe  added,  as  above,  (page 
882,)  that  they  may  also  be  the  only  means  by  which  tnese 
wise  and  good  ends  are  capable  of  being  accomplished. 

After  taese  observations  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  in  order  to 
olrriate  an  absurd  and  wicked  conclusion  from  any  of  them, 
diat  thou^  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  from  whence  we  are 
€maUe  of  vice  and  misery,  may,  as  it  undoubtedly  does,  con- 
tmmte  to  the  perfection  and  happiness  of  the  world  ;    and 
tlwugh  the  actual  permission  of  evil  may  be  beneficial  to  it, 
(t.  e,  it  would  have  been  more  mischievous,  not  that  a  wicked 
penon  had  himself  abstained  from  his  own  wickedness,  but  that 
iay  one  had  forcibly  prevented  it,  than  that  it  was  permitted)  ; 
J%  notwithstanding,  it  might  have  been  much  better  for  the 
worid  if  this  very  evu  had  never  been  done.  Nay,  it  is  most  clear- 
ly conceivable,  that  the  very  commission  of  wickedness  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  world,  and  yet  that  it  would  be  infinitely  more 
beneficial  for  men  to  refrain  from  it.     For  thus,  in  the  wise 
and  good  constitution  of  the  natural  world,  there  are  disorders 
which  bring  their  own  cures ;  diseases,  which  are  themselves  re- 
medies.    Many  a  man  would  have  died,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  gout  or  a  fever ;  yet  it  would  be  thought  madness  to  as- 
sert,  that  sickness  is   a  better   or  more  perfect   state   than 
health ;  though  the  like,  with  regard  to  the  moral  world,  has 
been  asserted.     But, 

Secondly f  The  natural  government  of  the  world  is  carried 
on  by  general  laws.  For  this  there  may  be  wise  and  good 
reasons ;  the  wisest  and  best,  for  ought  we  know  to  the  contrary. 
And  that  there  are  such  reasons,  is  suggested  to  our  thoughts  by 
the  analogy  of  nature  ;  by  our  being  made  to  experience  good 
ends  to  be  accomplished,  as  indeed  all  the  good  which  we  enjoy 
IS  aooomplished,  by  this  means,  that  the  laws  by  which  the 
world  is  governed  are  general.  For  we  have  scarce  any  kind 
of  enjoyments,  but  what  we  are  in  some  way  or  other  instru- 
mental in  procuring  ourselves,  by  acting  in  a  manner  which 
W€  fiiresee  likely  to  procure  them :  now  this  foresight  could 
not  be  at  all^  weie  not  the  government  of  the  world  carried  on 
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by  general  laws.     And  though,  for  ought  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary, every  single  case  may  be,  at  length,  found  to  have  bees 
provided  for  even  by  these ;  yet  to  prevent  all  irregularities,  or 
remedy  them  as  they  arise,  by  the  wisest  and  best  general  laws, 
may  be  impossible  in  the  nature  of  things,  as  we  see  it  is  abao- 
lutely  imjwssible  in  civil  government.      But  then  we  are  reidy 
to  think,  that  the  constitution  of  nature  remaining  as  it  is,  and 
the  course  of  things  being  permitted  to  go  on,  in  other  respects, 
as  it  does,  there  might  be  interpositions  to  prevent  irr^ulari- 
ties,  though  they  could  not  have  been  prevented  or  remediel 
by    any  general  laws.     And  there  would  indeed  be  reason  tt 
wish — which,  by  the  way,  is  very  different  from  a  right  to  claim 
— that  all  irregularities  were  prevented  or  remedied  by  present 
interpositions,  if  these  interpositions  would  have  no  other  effect 
than  this.     But  it  is  plain  they  would  have  some  visible  and 
immediate   bad  effects  ;    for  instance,  they  would  encourage 
idleness  and  negligence,  and  they  would  render  doubtful  the 
natural  rule  of  life,  which  is  ascertained  by  this  very  thing, 
that  the  course  of  the  world  is  carried  on  by  general  laws. 
And  farther,  it  is  certain  they  would  have  distant  effects,  and 
very  great  ones  too,  by  means  of  the  wonderful  connexions  be- 
fore mentioned.    (Page  319,  &c.)     So  that  we  cannot  so  mud 
as  guess,  what  would  be  the  whole  result  of  the  interpositions 
desired.     It  may  be  said,  any  bad  result  might  be  prevented 
by  farther  interpositions,  whenever  there  was  occasion  for  them; 
but  this  again  is  talking  quite  at  random,  and  in  the  dark. 
(Pages   321,   322.)       Upon    the   whole,  then,   we  see  wise 
reasons  why  the  course  of  the  world  should  be  carried  on  by  gene- 
ral laws,  and  good  ends  accomplished  by  this  means,  and,  fir 
ought  we  know,  there  may  be  the  wisest  reasons  for  it,  and  the 
best  ends  accomplished  by  it.     We  have  no  ground  to  beUevc, 
that  all  irregularities  could  be  remedied  as  they  arise,  or  could 
have  been  precluded  by  general  laws.     We  find  that  interpo- 
sitions would  produce  evil,  and  prevent  good  ;  and,  for  ought 
we  know,  they  would  produce  greater  evil  than  they  woidd  pre- 
vent, and  prevent  greater  good  than  they  would  produce.     And 
if  this  be  the  case,  then  the  not  interposing  is  so  far  from  be- 
ing a  ground  of  complaint,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  goodness. 
This  is  intelligible  and  sufficient ;  and  going  farther  seems  be- 
yond the  utmost  reach  of  our  faculties. 

But  it  may  be  said,  that  ^^  after  all,  these  supposed  impos- 
sibilities and  relations  are  what  we  are  unacquainted  with; 
and  we  must  judge  of  religion,  as  of  other  things,  by  what  we 
do  know,  and  look  upon  the  rest  as  nothing :  or,  however,  thai 
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he  answers  here  given  to  what  is  objected  against  religion, 
nay  equally  be  maae  use  of  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  it,  since 
heir  stress  lies  so  very  much  upon  our  ignorance.""     But, 

Ftrst^  Though  total  ignorance  in  any  matter  does  indeed 
squally  destroy,  or  rather  preclude,  all  proof  concerning  it,  and 
ibjections  against  it,  yet  partial  ignorance  does  not.  For 
ve  may  in  any  degree  be  convinced,  that  a  person  is  of  such  a 
diaracter,  and  consequently  will  pursue  such  ends,  though  we 
UB  greatly  ignorant  what  is  the  proper  way  of  acting,  in  order 
die  most  effectually  to  obtain  those  ends  ;  and  in  this  case  ob- 
jections against  his  manner  of  acting,  as  seemingly  not  condu- 
cive to  obtain  them,  might  be  answered  by  our  ignorance, 
^ugh  the  proof  that  sucn  ends  were  intended,  might  not  at 
all  be  invalidated  by  it.  Thus,  the  proof  of  religion  is  a  proof 
cf  the  moral  character  of  Ood,  and  consequently,  that  his  go- 
'wemment  is  moral,  and  that  every  one,  upon  the  whole,  shall 
leeeive  according  to  his  deserts  ;  a  proof  that  this  is  the  design- 
ed end  of  his  government.  But  we  are  not  competent  judges 
"what  is  the  proper  way  of  acting,  in  order  the  most  effectually 
to  accomplish  this  end.  (Pp.  238, 239.)  Therefore  our  ignorance 
is  an  answer  to  objections  against  the  conduct  of  Providence, 
in  permitting  irregularities,  as  seeming  contradictory  to  this 
end.  Now,  since  it  is  so  obvious  that  our  ignorance  may  be 
1  satisfactory  answer  to  objections  against  a  thing,  and  yet  not 
affect  the  proof  of  it ;  till  it  can  be  shewn,  it  is  frivolous  to  as- 
sert, that  our  ignorance  invalidates  the  proof  of  religion,  as  it 
does  the  objections  against  it. 

Secondly^  Suppose  unknown  impossibilities,  and  unknown 
rdations,  might  justly  be  urged  to  invalidate  the  proof  of  reli- 
gion, as  well  as  to  answer  objections  against  it,  and  that  in 
Bonsequence  of  this,  the  proof  of  it  were  doubtful ;  yet  still,  let 
the  assertion  be  despised,  or  let  it  be  ridiculed ;  it  is  unde- 
liably  true,  that  moral  obligations  would  remain  certain, 
liough  it  were  not  certain  what  would,  upon  the  whole,  be  the 
xmsequences  of  observing  or  violating  them.  For  these  obliga- 
ions  arise  immediately  and  necessarily  from  the  judgment  of 
(ur  own  mind,  unless  perverted,  which  we  cannot  violate  with- 
lUt  being  self-condemned.  And  they  would  be  certain,  too, 
rom  considerations  of  interest.  For,  though  it  were  doubtful 
»^hat  will  be  the  future  consequences  of  virtue  and  vice,  yet  it 
i  however  credible,  that  they  may  have  those  consequences 
rhich  religion  teaches  us  they  will ;  and  this  credibility  is 
certain  (page  234,  and  part  ii.  ch.  vi.)  obligation  in  point  of 
irudence,  to  abstain  from  all  wickedness,  and  to  live  in  th<^ 
onscientious  practice  of  all  that  is  good.     But> 
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Thirdly  J  The  answers  above  given  to  the  objections  against 
religion,  cannot  equally  be  made  use  of  to  invalidate  the  proof 
of  it.  For,  upon  supposition  that  God  exercises  a  moral  go> 
vernment  over  the  world,  analogy  does  most  strongly  lead  us 
to  conclude,  that  this  moral  government  must  be  a  scheme,  or 
constitution,  beyond  our  comprehension.  And  a  thousand 
particular  analogies  shew  us,  that  parts  of  such  a  scheme,  from 
their  relation  to  other  parts,  may  conduce  to  accomplish  ends, 
which  we  should  have  thought  they  had  no  tendency  at  all  to 
accomplish ;  nay,  ends,  which,  before  experience,  we  should 
have  thought  such  parts  were  contradictory  to,  and  had  a  ten^ 
dency  to  prevent.  And,  therefore,  all  these  analogies  shev, 
that  the  way  of  arguing  made  use  of  in  objecting  against  r^ 
gion,  is  delusive  ;  because  they  shew  that  it  is  not  at  all  inoe- 
dible,  that,  could  we  comprehend  the  whole,  we  should  find  llie 
permission  of  the  disorders  objected  against,  to  be  consistent 
with  justice  and  goodness,  and  even  to  be  instances  of  themw— 
Now  this  is  not  applicable  to  the  proof  of  religion,  as  it  is  to 
the  objections  against  it  ;*  and  therefore  cannot  invalidate  diat 
proof  as  it  does  these  objections. 

Lastly^  From  the  observation  now  made  it  is  easy  to  see^ 
that  the  answers  above  given  to  the  objections  against  Pton- 
dence,  though,  in  a  general  way  of  speaking,  they  may  be  slid 
to  be  taken  from  our  ignorance,  yet  are  by  no  means  taken  m^y 
from  that,  but  from  somewhat  which  analogy  shews  us  concern- 
ing it.  For  analogy  shews  us  positively,  that  our  ignorance  in 
the  possibilities  of  things,  and  the  various  relations  in  nature, 
renders  us  incompetent  judges,  and  leads  us  to  false  conclusions, 
in  cases  similar  to  this,  in  which  we  pretend  to  judge  and  to 
object.  So  that  the  things  above  insisted  upon,  are  not  mere 
suppositions  of  unknown  impossibilities  and  relations ;  but  thej 
are  suggested  to  our  thoughts,  and  even  forced  upon  the  obser- 
vation of  serious  men,  and  rendered  credible  too,  by  the  analo- 
gy of  nature.  And,  therefore,  to  take  these  things  into  the 
account,  is  to  judge  by  experience,  and  what  we  do  know  ;  and 
it  is  not  judging  so,  to  take  no  notice  of  them. 

*  Sennon  at  the  Rolls,  p.  312.  2d  Edit. 
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Thk  observatums  of  the  last  chapter  lead  us  to  consider  thiii 
little  scene  of  human  life,  in  which  we  are  so  busily  engaged, 
u  having  refiarence,  of  some  sort  or  other,  to  a  much  larger 
dan  of  wings.     Whether  we  are  any  way  related  to  the  more 
wstant  parts  of  the  boundless  universe  into  which  we  are 
brought,  is  altogether  imoertain.     But  it  is  evident,  that  the 
eouise  of  things  which  comes  within  our  view,  is  connected  with 
aomewhat  past,  present,  and  future  beyond  it.   (Page  3199  &c.) 
So  that  we  are  placed,  as  one  may  speak,  in  the  middle  of  a 
scheme,  not  a  fixed,  but  a  progressive  one,  every  way  incom- 
prehensible; incomprehensible,  m  a  manner,  equaUy  with  respect 
to  what  has  been,  what  now  is,  and  what  shall  be  hereafter.   And 
this  scheme  cannot  but  contain  in  it  somewhat  as  wonderftil, 
and  as  much  beyond  our  thought  and  conception,  (see  part  ii. 
eh.  2.)  as  any  thing  in  that  of  religion.     For,  will  any  man  in 
his  senses  say,  that  it  is  less  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  world 
came  to  be,  and  to  continue  as  it  is,  without,  than  with,  an  intel- 
ligent Author  and  Governor  of  it  ?  or,  admitting  an  intelligent 
Ghivemor  of  it,  that  there  is  some  other  rule  of  government 
more  natural,  and  of  easier  conception,  than  that  which  we  call 
moral  ?    Indeed,  without  an  intelli^nt  Author  and  Governor 
of  nature,  no  account  at  all  can  be  given,  how  this  universe,  or 
the  part  of  it  particularly  in  which  we  are  concerned,  came  to 
be,  and  the  course  of  it  to  be  carried  on,  as  it  is ;  nor  any  of  its 
general  end  and  design,  without  a  morsl  Governor  of  it.    That 
there  is  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature,  and  natural  Governor 
of  the  world,  is  a  principle  gone  upon  in  the  foregoing  treatise, 
as  proved,  and  generally  known  and  confessed  to  be  proved. 
And  the  very  notion  of  an  intelligent  Author  of  nature,  proved 
by  particular  final  causes,  implies  a  will  and  a  character.   (Page 
311.)  Now,  as  our  whole  nature,  the  nature  which  he  has  given 
us,  leads  us  to  conclude  his  will  and  character  to  be  moral,  just 
and  good ;  so  we  can  scarce  in  imagination  conceive,  what  it 
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herwisp.    However,  in  consequence  of  this  his  nillsnd 
,  whatever  it  be,  he  formed  the  universe  ati  it  is,  uil 
1  the  course  of  it  as  he  does,  rather  thnn  in  any  oihtt 
snd  has  assigned  lo  us,  and  to  all  living  crcaturts,  i 
a  lot  in  it.      Irrational  creatures  act  this  their  part, 
f  and  underjTO  the  pleasures  and  the  paiiiB  allotted  tnem. 
any  reflection.      But  one  would  think  it  impossible, 
atures  endued  with  reason  could  avoid  reflecting  samt- 
wn  all  this ;  reflecting,   if  not  from  whence  we  canw. 
cast,  whither  we  are  going,  and  what  the  myBterimu 
in  the  midst  of  which  we  find  oui^etves,  will  at  length 
t  and  produce ;  a  scheme  in  which  it  is  certain  we  an 
nterested,  and  in  whicli  we  may  he  interested  even  be- 
cqitioTi,     For  many  things  prove  it  palpably  absurd 
de,  that  we  shall  cease  to  Its  at  death.      Particuhr 
s  do  most  sensibly  shew  us,  that  there  is  nothing  to  be 
strange  in  our  being  to  exist  in  another  stale  of  life 
t  wp  are  now  living  beings  affords  a  strong  ])robabiiin 
shall  continue  so;   unless  there  be  some  positive  ground, 
■e  is  none  from  reason  or  analogy,   to  think  death  will 
js.    Were  a  persuasion  of  this  kind  ever  so  well  ground- 
c  would  surely  be  httlc  reason  to  lake  pleasure  in  it 
ced,  it  can  have  no  other  ground  thnn  some  such  ima- 
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espeetiTdy  annisxed.     So  that,  were  speeulation  to  leave  n% 
Acertain,  whether  it  were  likely  that  the  Author  of  nature,  in 
iving  happiness  and  misery  to  his  creatures,  hath  regard  to 
heir  actions  or  not ;  yet,  since  we  find  by  experience  that  he 
lath  such  regard,  the  whole  sense  of  things  which  he  has  given 
IS  plainly  leads  us,  at  once,  and  without  any  elaborate  inqui-* 
MS,  to  think,  that  it  may,  indeed  must,  be  to  good  actions 
duefly  that  he  hath  annexed  happiness,  and  to  bad  actions 
misery ;  or  that  he  will,  upon  the  whole,  reward  those  who  do 
vdl,  and  punish  those  who  do  evil.     To  confirm  this  from  the 
csnstitution  of  the  world,  it  has  he&i  observed,  that  some  sort 
rf  moral  govemnkent  is  necessarily  implied  in  that  natural  go- 
femment  of  Ood  which  we  experience  ourselves  under ;   that 
good  and  bad  actions,  at  present,  are  naturally  rewarded  and 
pmiihed,  not  only  as  beneficial  and  mischievous  to  society,  but 
ilflo  as  virtuous  and  vicious,  and  that  there  is,  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  thinff,  a  tendency  to  their  being  rewarded  and  punished 
in  i  much  higher  degree  than  they  are  at  present    Ana  though 
this  higher  degree  of  distributive  justice,  whidii  nature  thus 
^loints  out  and  leads  towards,  is  prevented  for  a  time  firom  taking 
fhee,  it  is  by  obstacles  which  the  state  of  this  world  unhappUy 
Umyws  in  its  way,  and  which,  therefore,  are  in  their  nature  tem^^ 
ponuy.     Now,  as  these  things,  in  the  natural  conduct  of  Pro- 
vidence, are  observable  on  the  side  of  virtue,  so  there  is  nothing 
to  he  set  against  them  on  the  side  of  vice.     A  moral  scheme  of 
government,  then,  is  visibly  established,  and,  in  some  degree, 
tirricd  into  execution;  and  this,  together  with  the  essential 
tendencies  of  virtue  and  vice  duly  considered,  naturally  raise  in 
us  an  apprehension,  that  it  will  be  carried  on  farther  towards 
{wrfection  in  a  future  state,  and  that  evetj  one  shall  there  re* 
eeive  according  to  his  deserts.     And  if  this  be  so,  then  our 
fixture  and  general  interest,  under  the  moral  government  of  God, 
b  appoint^  to  depend  upon  our  behaviour,  notwithstanding 
the  difficulty  which  this  may  occasion  of  securing  it,  and  the 
danger  of  losing  it ;  just  in  the  same  manner  as  our  temporal 
interest,  under  his  natural  government,  is  appointed  to  depend 
opon  our  bdiaviour,   notwithstanding  the  like  difficulty  and 
danger.     For,  from  our  original  constitution,  and  that  of  the 
world  which  we  inhabit,  we  are  naturally  trusted  with  ourselves, 
^ith  our  own  conduct  and  our  own  interest.     And  from  the 
same  constitution  of  nature,  especially  joined  with  that  course 
of  things  which  is  owing  to  men,  we  have  temptations  to  be 
nnfisuthful  in  this  trust,  to  forfeit  this  interest,  to  neglect  it,  and 
run  ourselves  into  niisei^  and  ruin.     From  these  temptations 
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e  difRcuUies  of  bchtiving  so  as  to  secure  our  temporal 
aixl  the  hazard  of  b4.-havmg  so  as  to  mlscany  m  it 
therefore,  nothing  incrediljlc  in  supposing,  there  may 
0  difficulty  and  hazard  with  regaril  to  that  chief  and 
d  which   religion  lays  before  us.      Indeed,  the  whole 
how  it  came  to  pass  that  we  were  placed  in  such  arain- 

ccounted  for  hy  what  religion  teaches  us,  that  the  ch»- 
virtuc  and  piety  must  be  a  necessary  qualification  for 
state  of  security  and  happiness,   under  the  moral  go- 
of God;  in  like  manner,  as  somo  certain  qualifici- 
Bther  are  necessary  for  every  particular  condition  of  life, 
s  natural  government ;  and  that  the  present  state  wm 
to  be  a  school  of  discipline,  for  improving  in  ourseU-es 
ucter.    Now,  this  intention  of  nature  is  rendered  highly 
by  observing,   that  we  are  plainly  made  for  iraprove- 
all  kinds  ;  that  it  is  a  general  appointment  of  Provi- 
lat  nc  cultivate  practical  principles,  and  Arm  within 
habits  of  action,   in  order  to  become  fit  for  what  wc 
Hy  unfit  for  before  :  that,  in  particular,  childhood  and 
naturally  appointed  to  be  a  state  of  discipline  for  ma- 
;  and  that  the  present  world  is  peculiarly   fitted  for  s 
Tioral  discipline.     And,   whereas  objections  are  urged 
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Tnent  in  consequence  of  it,  especially  when  we  consider, 
how  very  questionable  it  is  whether  any  thing  at  all  can  be 
gained  by  vice ;  (page  266)  how  unquestionably  little,  as  well 
as  precarious,  the  pleasures  and  profits  of  it  are  at  .the  best, 
and  how  soon  they  must  be  parted  with  at  the  longest. 
For,  in  the  deliberations  of  reason,  concerning  what  we  are  to 
pursue  and  what  to  avoid,  as  temptations  to  any  thing  from 
mere  passion  are  supposed  out  of  the  case  ;  so  inducements  to 
vice,  from  cool  expectations  of  pleasure  and  interest,  so  small, 
and  uncertain,  and  short,  are  really  so  insignificant,  as  in  the 
view  of  reason,  to  be  almost  nothing  in  tnemselves,  and,  in 
comparison  with  the  importance  of  religion,  they  quite  disap- 
pear  and  are  lost.  Mere  passion,  indeed,  may  be  alleged, 
though  not  as  a  reason,  yet  as  an  excuse  for  a  vicious  course  of 
life.  And  how  sorry  an  excuse  it  is  will  be  manifest  by  ob- 
serving, that  we  are  placed  in  a  condition  in  wliich  we  are  un- 
avoidably  inured  to  govern  our  passions,  by  being  necessitated 
to  govern  them ;  and  to  lay  ourselves  under  the  same  kind  of 
restraints,  and  as  great  ones  too,  from  temporal  regards,  as 
virtue  and  piety,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  require.  The 
plea  of  ungovernable  passion,  then,  on  the  side  of  vice,  is  the 

S>orest  of  all  things,  for  it  is  no  reason,  and  but  a  poor  excuse, 
ut  the  proper  motives  to  religion,  are  the  proper  proofs  of  it^ 
from  our  moral  nature,  from  the  presages  of  conscience,  and* 
our  natural  apprehension  of  God,  under  the  character  of  a 
righteous  Governor  and  Judge ;  a  nature,  and  conscience,  and 
apprehension  given  us  by  him ;  and  from  the  confirmation  of 
the  dictates  of  reason,  by  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light 
by  the  gospel ;  and  the  wrath  of  God  revealed  from  heaven^ 
against  all  ungodliness  and  unrighteousness  ofmai. 
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CHAP.  I. 

OF  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CHBISTIANITT. 

Some  persons,  upon  pretence  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  light  rf 
nature,  avowc^y  reject  all  revelation,  as,  in  its  very  notioDi 
incredible,  and  what  must  be  fictitious.  And,  indeed,  it  i& 
certain  no  revelation  would  have  been  given,  had  the  light  of 
nature  been  sufficient  in  such  a  sense  as  to  render  one  sot 
wanting  and  useless.  But  no  man  in  seriousness  and  simpli- 
city of  mind  can  possibly  think  it  so,  who  considers  the  state 
of  religion  in  the  heathen  world  before  revelation,  and  its  pre- 
sent state  in  those  places  which  have  borrowed  no  light  &o<n 
it ;  particularly,  the  doubtfulness  of  some  of  the  greatest  men 
concerning  things  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  well  as  the  na- 
tural inattention  and  ignorance  of  mankind  in  general.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  who  would  have  been  able  to  have  reasoaed 
out  that  whole  system  which  we  call  natural  religion,  in  its 
genuine  simplicity,  clear  of  superstition  ;  but  there  is  certainly 
no  ground  to  affirm  that  the  generality  could  :  if  they  could, 
there  is  no  sort  of  probability  that  they  would.  Admitting 
there  were,  they  would  highly  want  a  standing  admonition,  to 
remind  them  of  it,  and  inculcate  it  upon  them.  And  farther 
still,  were  they  as  much  disposed  to  attend  to  religion  as  the 
better  sort  of  men  are,  yet,  even  upon  this  supposition,  there 
would  be  various  occasions  for  supernatural  instruction  and  as* 
sistance,  and  the  greatest  advantages  might  be  afforded  by  them. 
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o  that  to  sa J,  revelation  is  a  thing  superfluous,  whal  th^r?  wii^ 
J  need  of,  and  what  can  be  of  no  service,  Ut  I  thinl^s  to  talk 
iiite  wildly  and  at  random.  Nor  would  it  be  more  extrav^ 
int  to  affirm,  that  mankind  is  so  entirely  at  ease  in  the  pre- 
:nt  state,  and  life  so  completely  happy,  that  it  is  a  contrfioic-r 
Dn  to  suppose  our  oondition  oipable  of  being  in  smy  respect 
»tter. 

There  are  other  persons,  not  to  be  ranked  with  these,  who 
em  to  be  getting  mto  a  way  of  neglecting,  and,  ^  it  were, 
rerlooking  revelation,  as  of  small  importance,  provided  natyra) 
ligion  be  kept  to.     With  little  regard,  either  to  the  evideni^ 
'  toe  former,  or  to  the  objections  against  it,  and  even  upon 
ipposition  of  its  truth,  "  The  only  design  of  it,^  s^y  theyy 
must  be  to  establish  a  belief  of  the  moral  system  of  nature, 
id  to  enforce  the  practice  of  natural  piety  and  virtue.     The 
lief  and  practice  of  these  things  ^ere  perhaps,  much  pri^r 
oted  by  the  first  publication  of  Christianity ;  but  whether 
ey  are  believed  and  practised,  upon  the  evidence  and  motive^ 
nature  or  of  revelation,  is  no  great  matter.^^*     This  way  of 
osidering  revelation,  though  it  is  not  the  same  with  tb^  fi>r<r 
fr^  yet  borders  nearly  upon  it,  and  very  h|i|^,  9,%  leagthi 
IS  up  into  it,  and  requires  to  be  partioularly  eoqsidefedf 
th  regard  to  the  persons  who  seem  to  be  getting  into  this 
y.     The  consideration  of  it  will,  likewise,  farther  show  th^ 
Tsvagance  of  the  former  opinion,  and  the  truth  of  th^  ob* 
vations  in  answer  to  it,  just  mentioned*     And  an  jb^^niry 
o  the  importance  of  Christianity,  cannot  be  an  improper 
reduction  to  a  treatise  concerning  the  crediHUty  of  it, 
Nov,  if  God  has  given  a  revelation  to  mankiod,  apd  ^mr 
nded  those  things  which  are  commanded  in  Christianity,  it 
ivident,  at  first  sight,  that  it  cannot  in  anywis?  be  an  in^ 
hr^t  matter,  whether  we  obey  or  disob^  those  (cominandp : 
.€•8  we  are  certainly  aasured,  that  we  know .  a]I  tbp  reafH^UP 
them,  and  that  all  those  reasons  are  now  reaped,  with  T^ 
d  to  mankind  in  general,   or  to  ourselYes  in  particular* 
d  it  is  absolutely  impossible  we  can  be  aesiired  of  this ;  fox 
ignoraiife  of  dbese  reasons  proves  nothing  in  tfa^  ^^ase^  m^ 

luwDk  Multot-r-profKerta  aelie  f eri  Cbriitianoi,  qiua  quasi  tnfficiqn^ 
4e  bona  viu  sua.  Bene  vivere  opus  est,  ait.  Quod  mihi  preceptunif 
Christus?  Ut  bene  vivaqa?  Jam  bene  vivo.  Qtdd  mihi  necessanut  est 
|«Cau  ?  Nullum  faomicidiara,  nullum  furtura,  millam  rapiaam  fiu&o»  n» 
Hw  noQ  eoneupkco,  nullo  adolteno  eontaminor.  Van  iovtiiialur  ia  vit^ 
aUiluid  quoi  repnehendatur,  et  qui  leprebenderit  ftdat  CbrvtiipiW*^-^ 
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the  whole  analogy  of  nature  shows,  what  is  indeed  in  itself  evi- 
dent, that  there  may  be  infinite  reasons  for  things,  with  which 
we  are  not  acquainted. 

But  the  importance  of  Christianity  will  more  distinctly  ap- 
pear, by  considering  it  more  distinctly :  First,  As  a  repubb* 
eation,  and  external  institution,  of  natural  or  essential  rdigion, 
adapted  to  the  present  circumstances  of  mankind,  and  intended 
to  promote  natural  piety  and  virtue ;  and,  sectmdfyy  As  con- 
taining an  account  of  a  dispensation  oi  things,  not  discoTersUe 
by  reason,  in  consequence  of  which  several  distinct  precepts  ire 
Enjoined  us.  For,  though  natural  religion  is  the  foundatioi 
and  principal  part  of  Christianity,  it  is  not  in  any  sense  the 
whole  of  it. 

1.  Christianity  is  a  republication  of  natural  religion.  It  in- 
structs mankind  in  the  moral  system  of  the  world:  That  itii 
the  work  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  and  under  his  govero- 
ment;  that  virtue  is  his  law;  and  that  he  will  finally  jud|[e 
mankind  in  righteousness,  and  render  to  all  according  to  their 
works,  in  a  future  state.  And,  which  is  very  material,  it  teadies 
natural  religion  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  free  from  those  super- 
stitions with  which  it  was  totally  corrupted,  and  under  whioiit 
was  in  a  manner  lost. 

Revelation  is,  farther,  an  authoritative  publication  of  nata- 
ral  religion,  and  so  affords  the  evidence  of  testimony  for  the 
truth  of  it.  Indeed  the  miracles  and  prophecies  recorded  in 
iScripture,  were  intended  to  prove  a  particidar  dispensation  d 
Providence — the  redemption  of  the  world  by  the  Messiah ;  but 
this  does  not  hinder  but  that  they  may  also  prove  Ood'^s  gene- 
ral providence  over  the  world,  as  our  Moral  Governor  and 
Ju^e.  And  they  evidently  do  prove  it ;  because  this  chan^ 
ter  of  the  Author  of  nature  is  necessarily  connected  with,  and 
implied  in  that  particular  revealed  dispensation  of  things:  it 
is  likewise  continually  taught  expressly,  and  insisted  upon,  by 
those  persons  who  wrought  the  miracles  and  delivered  de 
prophecies.  So  that,  indeed,  natural  religion  seems  as  mvA 
proved  by  the  Scripture  revelation,  as  it  would  have  been,  had 
the  design  of  revelation  been  nothing  else  than  to  prove  it. 

But  it  may  possibly  be  disputed,  how  far  miracles  can  prove 
natural  religion ;  and  notable  objections  may  be  urged  against 
this  proof  of  it,  considered  as  a  matter  of  speculation  ;  but,  con- 
sidered as  a  practical  thing,  there  can  be  none.  For,  suppose 
a  person  to  teach  natural  religion  to  a  nation,  who  had  lived  in 
total  ignorance  or  forgctfulncss  of  it,  and  to  declare  he  was 
commissioned  by  God  so  to  do :  suppose  him,  in  proof  of  his 
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commission,  to  fbrctel  things  Aiture,  which  no  human  foresight 
could  have  guessed  at ;  to  divide  the  sea  with  a  word ;  feed 
great  multitudes  with  bread  from  heaven;  cure  all  man- 
ner of  diseases ;  and  raise  the  dead,  even  himself,  to  life ; 
would  not  this  give  additional  credibility  to  his  teaching, 
and  credibility  beyond  what  that  of  a  common  man  wotud 
have,  and  be  an  authoritative  publication  of  the  law  of  nature, 
»'.  e.  a  new  proof  of  it?  It  would  be  a  practical  one  of  the 
strongest  kind,  perhaps,  which  human  creatures  are  capable  of 
having  given  them.  The  law  of  Moses  then,  and  the  gospel 
of  Christ,  are  authoritative  publications  of  the  religion  of  na^ 
ture  ;  they  afford  a  proof  of  6od'*s  general  providence,  as  moral 
Governor  of  the  world,  as  well  as  of  his  particular  dispensa- 
tions of  providence  towards  sinful  creatures,  revealed  m  the 
law  and  the  gospel.  As  they  are  the  only  evidence  of  the  latter, 
so  diey  are  an  additional  evidence  of  the  former. 

To  show  this  further,  let  us  suppose  a  man  of  the  greatest 
and  most  improved  capacity,  who  had  never  heard  of  revela- 
tion,  convinc^  upon  the  whole,  notwithstanding  the  disorders 
of  the  world,  that  it  was  under  the  direction  and  moral  govern* 
ment  of  an  infinitely  perfect  Being,  but  ready  to  question, 
whether  he  were  not  got  beyond  the  reach  of  his  faculties ;  sup- 
pose him  brought,  by  this  suspicion,  into  great  danger  of  being 
carried  away  by  the  universal  bad  example  of  almost  every  one 
around  him,  who  appeared  to  have  no  sense,  no  practical  sense 
at  least,  of  these  things ;  and  this,  perhaps,  would  be  as  ad- 
vantageous a  situation,  with  regard  to  religion,  as  nature  alone 
ever  placed  any  man  in.  What  a  confirmation  now  must  it  be 
to  such  a  person,  all  at  once  to  find,  that  this  moral  system  of 
things  was  revealed  to  mankind,  in  the  name  of  that  infinite 
Being  whom  he  had,  from  principles  of  reason,  believed  in ; 
and  that  the  publishers  of  the  revelation  proved  their  commis- 
sion from  him,  by  making  it  appear  that  he  had  intrusted  them 
with  a  power  of  suspending  and  changing  the  general  laws  of 
nature  ? 

Nor  must  it,  by  any  means,  be  omitted,  for  it  is  a  thing 
of  the  utmost  importance,  that  life  and  immortality  are  emi- 
nently brought  to  light  by  the  gospel.  The  great  doctrines  of 
a  future  state,  the  danger  of  a  course  of  wickedness,  and  the 
efficacy  of  repentance,  are  not  only  confirmed  in  the  gospel, 
but  are  taught,  especially  the  last  is,  with  a  degree  of  light,  to 
which  that  of  nature  is  Imt  darkness. 
•    Farther:  As  Christianity  served  these  ends  and  purpoi^,  whien 
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it  was  first  published,  by  the  miracfuloas  publication  itaeif ;  so  it 
was  intended  to  serve  the  same  purposes,  in  future  ages,  by  means 
of  the  settlement  of  a  visible  church ;  of  a  society,  distinguished 
from  common  ones,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  peculiar 
religious  institutions  ;  by  an  instituted  method  of  instruction, 
and  an  instituted  form  of  external  religion.    Miraculous  powen 
were  given  to  the  first  preachers  of  Christianity,  in  order  to  their 
introducing  it  into  the  world ;  a  visible  church  was  establisheil, 
in  order  to  continue  it,  and  carry  it  on  successively  througfaoot 
all  ages.  Had  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  Christ  and  his  Ap^tks, 
only  taught,  and  by  miracles  proved,  religion  to  their'contempo- 
raries,  the  benefits  of  their  instructions  would  have  reached  but 
to  a  small  part  of  mankind.     Christianity  must  have  been,  in 
a  great  degree,  sunk  and  forgot  in  a  very  few  ages.     To  pre- 
vent this,  appears  to  have  been  one  reason  why  a  visible  church 
was  instituted  ;  to  be  like  a  city  upon  a  hill,  a  standing  ID^ 
morial  to  the  world  of  the  duty  which  we  owe  our  Maker;  to  , 
call  men  continually,  both  by  example  and  instruction,  to  at* 
tend  to  it,  and,  by  the  form  of  religion  ever  before  their  ejn, 
remind  them  of  the  reality ;  to  be  the  repository  of  the  onudta 
of  God ;  to  hold  up  the  light  of  revelation  in  aid  to  that  of  na- 
ture, and  propagate  it  throughout  all  generations  to  the  end 
of  the  world — the  light  of  revelation,  considered  here  in  no 
other  view,  than  as  designed  to  enforce  natural  religion.    And, 
in  proportion  as  Christianity  is  professed  and  taught  in  the 
world,  religion,  natural  or  essential  religion,  is  thus  distbctlj 
and  advantageously  laid  before  mankind,  and  brought  a^ 
and  again  to  their  thoughts,  as  a  matter  of  infinite  importance. 
A  visible  church  has  also  a  farther  tendency  to  promote  na- 
tural religion,  as  being  an  instituted  method  of  education,  ori- 
ginally intended  to  be  of  more  peculiar  advantage  to  those  who 
would  conform  to  it.     For  one  end  of  the  institution  was,  that, 
by  admonition  and  reproof,  as  well  as  instruction ;  by  a  gene- 
ral regular  discipline,  and  public  exercises  of  religion,  the  My 
of  Christy  as  the  Scripture  speaks,  should  be  edified ;  i.  f. 
trained  up  in  piety  and  virtue,  for  a  higher  and  better  state. 
This  settlement,  then,  appearing  thus  beneficial,  tending,  in 
the  nature  of  the  thing,  to  answer,  and,  in  some  degree,  acta* 
ally  answering,  those  ends ;  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  the 
very  notion  of  it  implies  positive  institutions  ;  for  the  visibility 
of  the  church  consists  in  them.     Take  away  every  thing  of 
this  kind,  and  you  lose  the  very  notion  itself.     So  that,  if  the 
things  i)ow  mentioned  are  advantages,  the  reason  and  import- 
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ince  of  positive  institutions  in  general  is  most  obrious ;  since, 
irithout  them,  these  advantages  could  not  be  secured  to  the 
rorld.  And  it  is  mere  idle  wantonness,  to  insist  upon  know-^ 
ng  the  reasons  why  such  particular  ones  were  fixed  upon  rather 
jian  others. 

The  benefit  arising  firom  this  supernatural  assistance  which 
Christianity  affords  to  natural  religion,  is  what  some  persons 
ire  very  slow  in  apprehending ;  and  yet  it  is  a  thing  distinct  in 
ttself,  and  a  very  plain  obvious  one.  For  will  any,  in  good 
nonest,  really  say,  that  the  bulk  of  mankind  in  the  heathen 
world  were  in  as  advantageous  a  situation,  with  r^ard  to  na^ 
tiural  religion,  as  they  arc  now  amongst  us  ?  that  it  was  laid 
before  them,  and  enforced  upon  them,  in  a  manner  as  dis- 
tinct, and  as  much  tending  to  influence  their  practice  ? 

The  objections  against  all  this,  firom  the  perversion  of  Christ- 
umity,  and  firom  the  supposition  of  its  having  had  but  little 
good  influence,  however  innocently  they  may  be  proposed,  yet 
cannot  be  insisted  upon  as  conclusive,  upon  any  principles  but 
such  as  lead  to  downright  atheism  ;  because  the  manifestation 
of  the  law  of  nature,  by  reason,  which,  upon  all  principles  of 
theism,  must  have  been  firom  God,  has  been  perverted  and  ren- 
dered ineffectual  in  the  same  manner.  It  may  indeed,  I  think, 
truly  be  said,  that  the  good  effects  of  Christianity  have  not  been 
small ;  nor  its  supposca  ill  effects,  any  effects  at  all  of  it,  pro- 
parly  speaking.  Perhaps  too,  the  things  themselves  done  have 
oeeo  aggravated ;  and  if  not,  Christianity  hath  been  often  only 
a  pretence ;  and  the  same  evils,  in  the  main,  would  have  been 
dwie  upon  some  other  pretence.  However,  great  and  shocking 
as  die  corruptions  and  abuses  of  it  have  really  been,  they  can- 
not be  insisted  upon  as  arguments  against  it,  upon  principles 
of  theism.  For  one  cannot  proceed  one  step  in  reasoning  upon 
natural  religion,  any  more  than  upon  Christianity,  without 
laying  it  down  as  a  first  principle,  that  the  dispensations  of 
Providence  are  not  to  be  judged  of  by  their  perversions,  but  by 
their  genuine  tendencies ;  not  by  what  they  do  actually  seem 
to  effect,  but  by  what  they  would  effect  if  mankind  did  their 
part ;  that  part  which  is  justly  put  and  left  upon  them.  It  is 
altogether  as  much  the  language  of  one,  as  of  the  other :  ffe 
thai  is  unjustf  let  him  be  unjust  still ;  and  he  that  is  holy^  let  him 
be  kofy  still.  (Rev.  xxii.  11.)  The  light  of  reason  does  not, 
any  more  than  that  of  revelation,  force  men  to  submit  to  its 
•ttthority :  both  admonish  them  of  what  they  ought  to  do  and 
avoidy  together  with  the  consequences  of  each ;  and,  after  this, 
leave  them  at  full  liberty  to  act  just  as  they  please,  tifl  the  ap- 
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pointed  time  of  judgment.     Every  moment^s  experienee  shows, 
that  this  is  God's  general  rule  of  government. 

To  return,  then  ;  Christianity  being  a  promulgation  of  the 
law  of  nature  ;  being,  moreover,  an  authoritative  promulgati(m 
of  it,  with  new  light,  and  other  circumstances  of  peculiar  ad- 
vantage, adapted  to  the  wants  of  mankind ;  these  things  fuHy 
show  Its  importance.     And  it  is  to  be  observed  farther,  that  ai 
the  nature  of  the  case  requires,  so  all  Christians  are  commandol 
to  contribute,  by  their  profession  of  Christianity,  to  preserve  it 
in  the  world,  and  render  it  such  a  promulgation  and  enforce- 
ment of  religion.     For  it  is  the  very  scheme  of  the  gospel,  that 
each  Christian  should,  in  his  degree,  contribute  towards  amti- 
nuing  and  carrying  it  on  ;  all  by  uniting  in  the  public  profes- 
sion and  external  practice  of  Chnstianity ;  some  by  instructing, 
by  having  the  oversight,  and  taking  care  of  this  religious  com- 
munity, the  church  of  God.     Now  this  farther  shows  the  im- 
portance of  Christianity,  and,  which  is  what  I  chiefly  intend, 
its  importance  in  a  practical  sense,  or  the  high  obligations  we 
are  under,  to  take  it  into  our  most  serious  consideration ;  and 
the  danger  there  must  necessarily  be,  not  only  in  treating  it 
despitefuUy,  which  I  am  not  now  speaking  of,  but  in  disr^iid- 
ing  and  neglecting  it.     For  this  is  neglecting  to  do  what  is 
expressly  enjoined  us,  for  continuing  those  beneJSts  to  the  world, 
and  transmitting  them  down  to  future  times.     And  all  this 
holds,  even  though  the  only  thing  to  be  considered  in  Christ- 
ianity, were  its  subserviency  to  natural  religion.     But, 

II.  Christianity  is  to  be  considered  in  a  further  view,  as 
containing  an  account  of  a  dispensation  of  things,  not  at  all 
discoverable  by  reason,  in  consequence  of  which  several  distinct 
precepts  are  enjoined  us.     Christianity  is  not  only  an  external 
institution  of  natural  religion,  and  a  new  promulgation  of  God's 
general  providence,  as  righteous  Governor  and  Judge  of  the 
world ;  but  it  contains  also  a  revelation  of  a  particular  dispen- 
sation of  Providence,  carrying  on  by  his  Son  and  Spirit,  for 
the  recovery  and  salvation  of  mankind,  who  are  represented,  in 
Scripture,  to  be  in  a  state  of  ruin.    And,  in  consequence  of  this 
revelation  being  made,  we  are  commanded  to  be  baptizfdy  not 
only  in  the  name  of  the  Father^  but  also  of  the  Son^  and  ofik 
Holy  Ghost ;  and  other  obligations  of  duty,  unknown  before, 
to  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  are  revealed.     Now,  the  inft- 
portance  of  these  duties  may  be  judged  of,  by  observing  that 
they  arise,  not  from  positive  command  merely,  but  also  from 
the  offices  which  appear,  from  Scripture,  to  belong  to  those  di- 
vine pertons  in  the  gospel  dispensation,  or  from  the  relations 
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I,  we  are  there  informed,  they  stand  in  to  us.  By  reason 
realed  the  relation  which  God  the  Father  stands  m  to  us. 
!e  arises  the  obligation  of  duty  which  we  are  under  to  him. 
cripture  are  revved  the  relations  which  the  Son  and  Holy 
it  stand  in  to  us.  Hence  arise  the  obligations  of  duty 
h  we  are  under  to  them.  The  truth  of  the  case,  as  one 
speak,  in  each  of  these  three  respects,  being  admitted,  that 
is  the  governor  of  the  world,  upon  the  evidence  of  reason  ; 
Christ  is  the  Mediator  between  Ood  and  man,  and  the 
f  Ghost  our  guide  and  sanctifier,  upon  the  evidence  of  re- 
gion ;  the  truth  of  the  case,  I  say,  in  each  of  these  respects, 
5  admitted,  it  is  no  more  a  question,  why  it  should  be  corn- 
ed that  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Son  and  of  the 
y  Ghost,  than  that  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Fa- 

This  matter  seems  to  require  to  be  more  fully  stated.  * 
let  it  be  remembered,  then,  that  religion  comes  under  the 
old  consideration  of  internal  and  external ;  for  the  latter  is 
eal  a  part  of  religion,  of  true  religion,  as  the  former.  Now, 
D  religion  is  considered  under  the  first  notion,  as  an  inward 
ctple,  to  be  exerted  in  such  and  such  inward  acts  of  the 
d  and  heart,  the  essence  of  natural  religion  may  be  said  to 
ast  in  religious  regards  to  God  the  Father  Almighty ;  and 
essence  of  revealed  religion,  as  distinguished  from  natural, 
msist  in  religious  regards  to  the  Son^  and  to  the  Holy  Ghost. 
[  the  obligation  we  are  under,  of  paying  these  religious  re- 
Is  to  each  of  these  divine  persons  respectively,  arises  from 
respective  relations  which  they  each  stand  in  to  us.  How 
e  relations  are  made  known,  whether  by  reason  or  revela- 
I  makes  no  alteration  in  the  case ;  because  the  duties  arise 
of  the  relations  themselves,  not  out  of  the  manner  in  which 
ire  informed  of  them.  The  Son  and  Spirit  have  each  his 
ler  office  in  that  great  dispensation  of  Providence,  the  re- 
ption  of  the  world ;  the  one  our  Mediator,  the  other  our 
istifier.  Does  net,  then,  the  duty  of  religious  regards  to 
I  these  divine  persons,  as  immediately  arise,  to  the  view  of 
m,  out  of  the  very  nature  of  these  offices  and  relations,  as 
inward  good- will  and  kind  intention,  which  we  owe  to  our 
w-creatures,  arises  out  of  the  common  relations  between  us 
them  ?  But  it  will  be  asked,  "  What  are  the  inward  reli- 
8  regards,  appearing  thus  obviously  due  to  the  Son  and 
Y  Spirit,  as  arising,  not  merely  from  command  in  Scrip- 

ke  tbe  Nature,  Obligation,  and  Efficacy  of  tbe  Cbristian   SacramentSi 
od  Cbfii&cr  oo  Revealed  Religion,  aa  there  quoted. 
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ture,  but  from  the  very  nature  of  the  revealed  relalioiii  wbidi 
they  stand  in  to  us  ?^'    I  answer,  the  rdigioiw  r^punds  of  revei. 
enoe,  honour,  love,  trust,  gratitude,  fear,  hope.    In  what  extennf 
manner  this  inward  worship  is  to  be  expressed,  is  a  matter  (pf 
pure  revealed  command ;  as  perhaps,  the  external  manner  ii| 
which  Ood  the  Father  is  to  be  worshipped,  may  be  more  n 
than  we  are  ready  to  think ;  but  the  worship,  the  internal  woh 
ship  itself,  to  the  Son  and  Holy  Ghost,  is  i»Q  fiurther  matter  rf 
pure  revealed  command,  than  as  the  relations  they  stand  in  t9 
us  are  matter  of  pure  revelation ;  for  the  relations  being  knowB| 
the  obligations  to  such  internal  worship  are  obligations  of  leHi 
son,  arising  out  of  those  relations  themselves.     In  short,  dn 
history  of  the  gospel  as  immediately  shows  us  the  reason  of 
these  obligations,  as  it  shows  us  the  meaning  of  the  words,  Sm 
and  Holy  Ghost. 

If  this  account  of  the  Christian  religion  be  just,  those  per- 
sons who  can  speak  lightly  of  it,  as  of  little  consequence,  pio* 
vided  natural  religion  be  kept  to,  plainly  forget,  that  Cnrisr 
tianity,  even  what  is  peculiarly  so  cidled,  as  distinguished  bm 
natural  religion,  has  yet  somewhat  very  important,  even  of  I 
moral  nature.     For  the  office  of  our  Lord  being  made  knowii| 
and  the  relation  he  stands  in  to  us,  the  obligation  of  religioui 
regards  to  him  is  plainly  moral,  as  much  as  charity  to  maih 
kind  is  ;  since  this  obligation  arises,  before  external  commandf 
immediately  out  of  that  his  office  and  relation  itself.     Those 
persons  appear  to  forget,  that  revelation  is  to  be  considered  u 
informing  us  of  somewhat  new  in  the  state  of  mankind,  and  in 
the  government  of  the  world  ;  as  acquainting  us  with  some  re« 
lations  we  stand  in,   which   could  not  otherwise  have  been 
known.     And  these  relations  being  real,   (though  before  reve« 
iation  we  could  be  under  no  obligations  from  them,  yet  upon 
their  being  revealed,)  there  is  no  reason  to  think,  but  that  ne- 
glect of  behaving  suitably  to  them  will  be  attended  with  the 
aame  kind  of  consequences  under  God^s  government,  as  neglect* 
ing  to  behave  suitably  to  any  other  relations  made  known  to 
us  by  reason.     And  ignorance,  whether  unavoidable  or  volun* 
tary,  so  &r  as  we  can  possibly  see,  will,  just  as  much,  and  just 
as  little,  excuse  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  the  ignorance  be- 
ing supposed  equally  unavoidable,  pr  equally  voluntary,  in 
both  cases. 

If,  there£)re,  Christ  be  indeed  the  Mediator  between  God 
and  man,  t.  c.  if  Christianity  be  true ;  if  he  be  indeed  our 
liord,  our  Saviour,  and  our  God,  no  one  can  say  what  rD$j 
follow,  not  only  the  obstinate,  but  the  cardofi0»  diar^Evd  to  him 
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hode  high  irdlAtioM.  Nfly,  HO  (me  ean  lay  what  may  follow 
h  disr^iid,  ^ten  iti  Ae  way  of  natural  consequence.  (Page* 
ty  854.)  Foi^)  asthe  uataralconseqaenoei  of  rioe  in  this  life  are 
ibtlesc  to  be  considered  as  Judicial  punishments  inflicted  by 
1,  so  likewise^  foir  ought  we  know,  the  judicial  punishments  of 
(  filture  life  may  be,  in  a  like  way,  or  a  like  sense,  the  na^ 
k1  oimaeauenee  of  tice,  (chap,  v.)  of  men^s  yiolating  or  dis- 
tetUng  tne  rekticms  whi^  God  has  placed  them  in  here, 
1  mms  known  to  them. 

Again,  if  mankind  are  corrupted  and  depraved  in  their  moral 
iructer,  and  so  are  unfit  for  that  state  which  Christ  is  gone 
prepare  for  hia  disciples  ^  and  if  the  assistance  of  God^s  Spirit 
necessary  to  renew  their  nature,  in  the  degree  requisite  to 
ir  being  qualified  fat  that  state  ;  all  which  is  implied  in  the 
uress,  though  figurative,  declaration,  Except  d  man  be  b&m  of 
Spirit^  he  cannot  enter  into  the  kingdom  ofOod^  John  iii.  5^ 

ring  this,  is  it  possible  any  serious  person  can  think  it  a 
matter,  whether  or  no  he  makes  use  of  the  means  ex« 
asly  commanded  by  Ood,  fiir  obtaining  this  divine  assist- 
se  ?  especially  since  the  whole  analogy  of  nature  shews,  that 
are  not  to  expect  any  benefits,  without  making  use  of  the 
lointed  means  for  obtaining  or  enjoying  them.  Now  reason 
ws  us  nothing  of  the  particular  immediate  means  of  obtain- 
:  either  temporal  or  spiritual  benefits.  This,  therefore,  we 
L8t  learn,  eitner  from  experience  or  revelation.  And  expe- 
aoe  the  present  case  does  not  admit  of. 
rhe  conclusion  from  all  this  evidently  is,  that  Christianity 
bg  supposed  either  true  or  cnredible,  it  is  unspeakable  irre- 
enoe,  and  really  the  most  presumptuous  rashness,  to  treat  it 
a  light  matter.  It  can  never  justly  be  esteemed  of  little 
Lsequence,  till  it  be  positively  supposed  false.  Nor  do  I 
iw  a  higher  and  more  important  ooligation  which  we  are 
let,  than  that  of  examining  most  seriously  into  the  evidence 
Lt,  supposing  its  credibility,  and  of  embracing  it,  upon  sup- 
dtion  of  its  truth. 

I*he  two  following  deductions  may  be  proper  to  be  added,  in 
[er  to  illustrate  the  foregoing  observations,  and  to  prevent 
ir  being  mistaken. 

firsts  Hence  we  may  clearly  see,  where  lies  the  distinction 
ween  what  is  positive  and  what  is  moral  in  religion.  Moral 
xepts  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which  we  see ;  positive 
xepts  are  precepts,  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.* 

Tbit  i«  the  difltiaction  between  moral  and  positive  precepts,  considered 
tectiyely  as  such.     But  yet,  since  the  latter  have  somewhat  of  a  moral 
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Moral  duties  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  the  case  itself,  prior  to. 
external  command.  Positive  duties  do  not  arise  out  of  the 
nature  of  the  case,  but  from  external  command ;  nor  would 
they  be  duties  at  all,  were  it  not  for  such  command  recei^ 
from  him,  whose  creatures  and  subjects  we  are.  But  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  natvre  of  the  case,  or  the  iact  of  the  relation, 
is  made  known,  this  doth  not  daiominate  anj  duty,  either  po- 
sitive or  moral.  That  we  be  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Fa* 
ther,  is  as  much  a  positive  duty  as  that  we  be  baptised 
in  the  name  of  the  Son  ;  because  both  arise  equally  frcmi  re- 
vealed command ;  though  the  relation  which  we  stand  in  te 
God  the  Father,  is  made  known  to  us  by  reascm  ;  the  relatioi 
we  stand  in  to  Christ,  by  revelation  only.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  dispensation  of  the  gospel  admitted,  gratitude  as  imme- 
diately becomes  due  to  Chnst,  from  his  being  the  voluDtaij 
minister  of  this  dispensation,  as  it  is  due  to  ijod  the  Father, 
from  his  being  the  fountain  of  all  good ;  though  the  fiist  is 
made  known  to  us  by  revelation  only,  the  second  by  reason. 
Hence  also  we  may  see,  and,  for  distinctness  sake,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning,  that  podttve  institutions  come  under  a  two- 
fold consideration.  They  are  either  institutions  founded  ob 
natural  religion,  as  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Father;  though 
this  has  also  a  particular  reference  to  the  gospel  dispensation, 
for  it  is  in  the  name  of  God,  as  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ ;  or  they  are  external  institutions  founded  on  revealed 
religion,  as  baptism  in  the  name  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holj 
Ghost. 

Secondly^  From  the  distinction  between  what  is  moral  and 
what  is  positive  in  religion,  appears  the  ground  of  that  peculiar 
preference,  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us  to  be  due  to  the 
former. 

The  reason  of  positive  institutions  in  general  is  very  obvioas, 
though  we  should  not  see  the  reason  why  such  particular  ones 
are  pitched  upon,  rather  than  others.  Whoever,  therefore,  in- 
stead of  cavilling  at  words,  will  attend  to  the  thing  itself,  may 
clearly  see,  that  positive  institutions  in  general,  as  distinguish- 
ed from  this  or  that  particular  one,  have  the  nature  of  moral 
commands ;  since  the  reasons  of  them  appear.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  external  worship  of  God  is  a  moral  duty,  though  no 
particular  mode  of  it  be  so.     Care  then  is  to  be  taken,  when  a 

nature,  we  may  see  the  reason  of  them  considered  in  this  view.  Moral  and 
positive  |)recepts  are  in  some  respects  alike,  in  other  respects  different.  So 
i'nr  as  they  are  alike,  we  diFceni  the  reasons  of  both  ;  so  far  as  they  vt 
different,  we  discern  the  reasous  of  the  former^  but  not  of  die  latter.  See 
p.  Sd6,  &c 
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m  is  made  between  positive  and  moral  duties,  that 
)mpared  no  farther  than  as  they  are  different ;  no  far- 

as  the  former  are  positive,  or  arise  out  of  mere  ex- 
nmand,  the  reasons  of  which  we  are  not  acquainted 
d  as  the  latter  are  moral,  or  arise  out  of  the  apparent 

the  case,  without  such  external  command.  Unless 
on  be  observed,  we  shall  run  into  endless  confusion, 
this  being  premised,  suppose  two  standing  precepts 
by  the  same  authority  ;  that,  in  certain  conjunctures, 
ossible  to  obey  both ;  that  the  former  is  moral,  t.  e.  a 
•f  which  we  see  the  reasons,  and  that  they  hold  in  the 
r  case^before  us ;  but  that  the  latter  is  positive,  t.  c.  a 
if  which  we  do  not  see  the  reasons  ;  it  is  indisputable 
obligations  are  to  obey  the  former,  because  there  is  an 

reason  for  this  preference,  and  none  against  it.  Far- 
iitive  institutions,  I  suppose  all  those  which  Chnsti- 
joins,  are  means  to  a  moral  end ;  and  the  end  must  be 
idged  more  excellent  than  the  means.  Nor  is  obser- 
r  these  institutions  any  religious  obedience  at  all,  or 
ly  value,  otherwise  than  as  it  proceeds  from  a  moral 
I.  This  seems  to  be  the  strict  logical  way  of  stating 
;rmining  this  matter ;  but  will,  perhaps,  be  found  less 
le  to  practice,  than  may  be  thought  at  first  sight, 
therefore,  in  a  more  practical,  though  more  lax  way 
lemtion,  and  taking  the  words,  moral  law  and  positive 
onSf  in  the  popular  sense ;  I  add,  that  the  whole  moral 
i  much  matter  of  revealed  command,  as  positive  insti- 
are ;  for  the  Scripture  enjoins  every  moral  virtue.  In 
)ect,  then,  they  are  both  upon  a  level.  But  the  moral 
noreover,  written  upon  our  hearts;  interwoven  into  our 
lire.  And  this  is  a  plain  intimation  of  the  Author  of 
1  is  to  be  preferred,  when  they  interfere, 
here  is  not  altogether  so  much  necessity  for  the  deter- 
1  of  this  question  as  some  persons  seem  to  think.  Nor 
3fit  to  reason  alone  to  determine  it.  For,^r«^,  Though 
I  have,  in  all  ages,  been  greatly  prone  to  place  their 
in  peculiar  positive  rites,  by  way  of  equivalent  for  obe- 
)  moral  precepts ;  yet,  without  making  any  comparison 
etwecn  them,  and  consequently,  without  determining 

to  have  the  preference,  the  nature  of  the  thing  abun- 
bews  all  notions  of  that  kind  to  be  utterly  subversive  of 
gion ;  as  they  are,  moreover,  contrary  to  the  whole  ge- 
lor  of  Scripture,  and  likewise  to  the  most  express  par- 
edaiations  of  it,  that  nothing  can  render  us  accepted 
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of  God,  Without  moral  rirtue.     Secondly^  Upon  the  ooeuion  of 
mentioning  together  positiye  and  moral  duties,  the  ScripCiue 
always  puts  the  stress  of  religion  upon  the  latter,  mud  never 
upon  the  former ;  which,  though  no  sort  of  allowanoe  to  ne« 
gleet  the  former,  when  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  latter, 
Vet  is  a  plain  intimatioii,  that  when  they  do,  the  latter  are  (o 
DC  preferred.     And,  fiurther,  as  mankind  are  for  pladng  Ae 
stress  of  their  religion  any  where,  rather  than  upon  yirtue,  kst 
both  the  reason  of  the  thing,  and  the  general  spirit  of  CSms- 
tianity,  appearing  in  the  intimation  ndw  mentioned,  should  be 
ineffectual  against  this  prevalent  &lly ;  our  Lord  himself,  bm 
whose  command  alone  the  obligation  of  positive  institutioni 
arises,  has  taken  occasion  to  make  the  comparison  between  thea 
and  moral  precepts,  when  the  Pharisees  censured  him  fer  tft- 
ing  with  publicans  and  sinners ;  and  also  when  they  censuiel 
his  disciples  for  plucking  the  fttrt  of  com  on  the  SaibaA-ia. 
Upon  this  comparison  he  has  determined '  expressly,  and  in 
form,  which  shall  have  the  preference  when  they  inteifae. 
And  by  delivering  his  authoritative  determination  in  a  prover- 
bial manner  of  expression,  he  has  made  it  general :  I  will  kaet 
mercy,  and  not  sacrifice.     (Matt  ix.  13.  and  xii.  7-)    1^ 
propriety  of  the  word  proverbial  is  not  the  thing  insisted  apjp) 
though,  I  think,  the  manner  of  speaking  is  to  be  called  so. 
But  that  the  manner  of  speaking  very  remarkably  renders  the 
determination  general,  is  sufely  indisputable.     For,  had  it,  in 
the  latter  case,  been  said  only,  that  Gbd  preferred  mercy  to  the 
jrigid  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  even  then,  by  parity  of  res- 
son,  most  justly  might  we  have  argued,  that  he  preferred  merer, 
likewise,  to  the  observance  of  other  ritual  institutions,  and,  m 
general,  moral  duties  to  positive  dne&     And  thus  the  deter- 
mination would  have  been  general,  though  its  being  so  were  in- 
ferred, and  not  expressed.     But  as  the  passage  really  stands  in 
the  gospel,  it  is  much  stronger ;  for  the  sense,  and  the  very 
literal  words  of  our  Lord'^s  answer,  are  as  applicable  to  any 
other  instance  of  a  comparison,  between  positive  and  moral 
duties,  as  to  this  upon  which  they  were  spoken.     And  if,  in 
case  of  competition,  mercy  is  to  be  preferred  to  positive  insti- 
tutions, it  will  scarce  be  thought,  that  justice  is  to  give  place 
to  them.     It  is  remarkable  too,  that,  as  the  words  are  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Old  Testament,  they  are  introduced,  on  both 
the  foremen tioned  occasions,  with  a  declaration,  that  the  Pha- 
risees did  not  understand  the  meaning  of  them.     This,  I  sav, 
is  very  remarkable ;  for,  since  it  is  scarce  possible  for  the  most 
ignorant  person  not  to  understand  the  literal  sense  of  the  pa^ 
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ge  in  the  Prophet,  (Bos.  vi.)  and  since  understanding  the 
teral  sense  would  not  have  prevented  their  condemning  the 
uitilestf  (see  Matt.  xii.  70  ^t  ean  hardly  be  doubted,  that 
le  thing  which  our  Lord  really  intended  in  that  declaration 
as,  that  the  Pharisees  had  not  learnt  from  it,  as  they  might, 
herein  the  general  spirit  of  religion  consists ;  that  it  consists 
I  moral  piety  and  virtue,  as  distinguished  from  forms  and 
itiud  observances.  Hcmever,  it  is  certain  we  may  learn  this 
nm  his  divine  application  of  the  passage,  in  the  gospel. 

But,  as  it  is  one  of  the  pebuliar  Wellnesses  of  human  na- 
ore,  when,  upon  a  comparison  of  two  things,  one  is  found  to 
e  of  grater  importance  than  the  other,  to  consider  this  other 
s  of  scarce  any  importance  at  all ;  it  is  highly  necessary  that 
fe  remind  Ourselves,  how  great  presumption  it  is  to  make 
u^t  of  any  institutions  of  divine  appointment ;  that  our 
ligations  to  obey  all  Gkxl^s  commands  whatever,  are  absolute 
nd  indispensable;  and  that  commands  merely  positive,  ad- 
mitted to  be  from  him,  lay  us  under  a  moral  obligation  to  obey 
hem ;    an  obligation  moral  in  the  strictest  and  most  proper 


To  these  things  I  cannot  forbear  adding,  that  the  account 
WW  given  of  Christianity  most  strongly  shews  and  enforces 
ipon  us  the  obligation  of  searching  the  Scriptures,  in  order  tu 
ee  what  the  scheme  of  revelation  really  is,  instCHEul  of  deter- 
nining  beforehand,  from  reason^  what  toe  scheme  of  it  must 
le.  (Chap,  iii.)  Indeed,  if  in  revelation  there  be  found  any 
Mwsages,  the  seeming  lAeaning  of  which  is  contrary  to  natural 
digion,  we  may  most  certainly  conclude  such  seeming  mean- 
ag  not  to  be  the  real  one.  But  it  is  not  any  degree  of  a  pre- 
umption  against  an  interpretation  of  Scripture,  that  such  in- 
erpretation  contains  a  doctrine,  which  the  light  of  nature 
Annot  discover,  (pag^  346,  347-)  or  a  precept,  which  the  law 
f  nature  does  not  oblige  to. 


CHAP.  II. 

OF  THE  SUPPOSED  PRESUMPTION  AOAINST  A  REVKLATIOX, 

C0N8IDEHED  AS  itflRACULOUS. 

Kayino  shewn  the  importance  of  the  Christian  revelation,  and 
tlie  obligations  which  w(&  are  under  seriously  to  attend  to  itj  upon 

2a 
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sunpositioii  of  its  truth  or  its  credibility ;  die  next  thing  in 
oraer  is,  to  consider  the  supposed  presumptions  against  revda* 
tion  in  general,  which  shall  be  the  subject  of  this  diapter ;  and 
the  objections  against  the  Christian  in  particular,  which  shall 
be  the  subject  of  some  following  ones.  (Chap.  iii. — ^vL)  For  it 
seems  the  most  natural  method  to  remove  these  piejudieei 
against  Christianity,  before  we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  positive  evidence  for  it,  and  the  objections  against  tint 
evidence.  (Chap,  vii.) 

It  is,  I  think,  commonly  supposed,  that  there  is  some  pe- 
culiar  presumption,  from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against  ue 
Christian  scheme  of  things,  at  least  against  miracles ;  so  u 
that  stronger  evidence  is  necessary  to  prove  the  truth  and  re> 
ality  of  them,  than  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  other 
events  of  matters  of  fact.  Indeed,  the  consideration  of  tlu 
supposed  presumption  cannot  but  be  thought  very  insignificuH 
by  many  persons ;  yet,  as  it  belongs  to  the  subject  of  Uiis  trea- 
tise, so  it  may  tend  to  open  the  mind,  and  remove  some  pie^ 
judices ;  however  needless  the  consideration  of  it  be,  upon  iu 
own  account. 

I.  I  find  no  appearance  of  a  presumption,  from  the  analogy 
of  nature,  against  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  that  Gad 
created  and  invisibly  governs  the  world  by  Jesus  Christ,  and 
by  him  also  will  hereafter  judge  it  in  righteousness,  t.  e,  render 
to  every  one  according  to  his  works ;  and  that  good  men  are 
under  the  secret  influence  of  his  Spirit.  Whether  these  things 
are7  ^'  ^^  ^^^9  ^^  ^  called  miraculous,  is,  perhaps,  only  a  ques- 
tion about  words ;  or,  however,  is  of  no  moment  in  the  case. 
If  the  analogy  of  nature  raises  any  presumption  against  this 
general  scheme  of  Christianity,  it  must  be,  either  because  it  is 
not  discoverable  by  reason  or  experience,  or  else  because  it  is 
unlike  that  course  of  nature,  which  is.  But  analogy  raises  no 
presumption  against  the  truth  of  this  scheme,  upon  either  of 
these  accounts. 

Firsty  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analogy,  against  the 
truth  of  it,  upon  account  of  its  not  being  discoverable  by  reason 
or  experience.  For,  suppose  one  who  never  heard  of  revelatioOf 
of  the  most  improved  understanding,  and  acquainted  with  our 
whole  system  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  religion  ;  such 
an  one  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  it  was  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  natural  and  moral  system  of  the  universe,  which  he 
was  acquainted  with.  He  could  not  but  be  sensible,  that  there 
must  be  innumerable  things,  in  the  dispensations  of  Providenoe 
past,  in  the  invisible  government  over  the  world  at  present  cir- 
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rying  on,  and  in  what  is  to  come,  of  which  he  was  wholly  ig- 
norant, (page  320.)  and  which  could  not  be  discovered  without 
revelation.  Whether  the  scheme  of  nature  be,  in  the  strictest 
sense,  infinite  or  not,  it  is  evidently  vast,  even  beyond  all  pos- 
sible imagination.  And,  doubtless,  that  part  of  it  which  is 
opened  to  our  view,  is  but  as  a  point,  in  comparison  of  the 
wiiole  plan  of  Providence,  reaching  throughout  eternity,  past 
and  future ;  in  comparison  of  what  is  even  now  going  on  in  the 
remote  parts  of  the  boundless  universe ;  nay,  in  comparison  of 
the  whole  scheme  of  this  world.  And,  therefore,  that  things 
lie  beyond  the  natural  reach  of  our  faculties,  is  no  sort  of  pre- 
sumption against  the  truth  and  reality  of  them  ;  because  it  is 
certain,  there  are  innumerable  things,  in  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  universe,  which  are  thus  beyond  the  natural 
readi  of  our  faculties.  Secondly,  Analogy  raises  no  presump- 
tion against  any  of  the  things  contained  in  this  general  doctrine 
of  Scripture  now  mentioned,  upon  accoimt  of  their  being  unlike 
the  known  course  of  nature.  For  there  is  no  presumption  at 
all,  from  analogy,  that  the  whole  course  of  things,  or  divine 
government,  naturally  unknown  to  us,  and  every  thing  in  it,  is 
uke  to  any  thing  in  that  which  is  known  ;  and,  therefore,  no 
peeoliar  presumption  against  any  thing  in  the  former,  upon 
account  of  its  being  unlike  to  any  thing  in  the  latter.  And  in 
the  constitution  and  natural  government  of  the  world,  as  well 
as  in  the  moral  government  of  it,  we  see  things,  in  a  great 
degree,  unlike  one  another ;  and  therefore  ought  not  to  wonder 
at  snch  unlikeness  between  things  visible  and  invisible.  How- 
ever, the  scheme  of  Christianity  is  by  no  means  entirely  unlike 
the  sdieme  of  nature  ;  as  will  appear  in  the  following  part  of 
this  treatise. 

The  notion  of  a  mii^acle,  considered  as  a  proof  of  a  divine 
mission,  has  been  stated  with  great  exactness  by  divines ;  and 
is,  I  think,  sufficiently  understood  by  every  one.  There  arq 
also  invisible  miracles ;  the  incarnation  of  Christ,  for  instance, 
which,  being  secret,  cannot  be  alleged  as  a  proof  of  such  a 
mission ;  but  require  themselves  to  be  proved  by  visible  mi- 
racles. Revelation,  itself,  too,  is  miracmous,  and  miracles  are 
the  proof  of  it ;  and  the  supposed  presumption  against  these 
shall  presently  be  considered.  All  which  I  have  been  observing 
here  is,  that,  whether  we  choose  to  call  every  thing  in  the  dis- 
pensations of  Providence,  not  discoverable  without  revelation, 
nor  like  the  known  course  of  things,  miraculous ;  and  whether 
die  general  Christian  dispensation  now  mentioned,  is  to  be  call* 
ei  so,  or  not;  the  foregoing  observations  seem  certainly  to  show, 
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that  there  is  no  presumption  against  it,  {rom  the  analogy  of 
nature. 

II.  There  is  no  presumption,  from  analogy,  against  some 
operations,  which  we  shoula  now  call  miraculous ;  parUculariy, 
none  against  a  revelation,  at  the  be^nning  of  the  world ;  no- 
thing of  such  presumption  against  it,  as  is  supposed  to  be  im* 
plied  or  expressed  in  the  word  miraculous.  For  a  miiade,  in 
its  very  notion,  is  relative  to  a  course  of  nature ;  and  implies 
somewhat  different  from  it,  considered  as  being  so.  Now,  either 
(here  was  no  course  of  nature  at  the  time  which  we  are  speak- 
ing of ;  or  if  there  were,  we  are  not  acquainted  what  the  coune 
of  nature  is  upon  the  first  peopling  of  worlds.  And  therefore 
the  question,  whether  mankind  had  a  revelation  made  to  diem 
at  that  time,  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  a  question  concerning 
a  miracle,  but  as  a  common  question  of  fact.  And  we  have  the 
like  reason,  be  it  more  or  less,  to  admit  the  report  of  tradition 
concerning  this  question,  and  concerning  common  matters  of 
fact  of  the  same  antiquity  ;  for  instance,  what  part  of  the  eardi 
was  first  peopled. 

Or  thus :  when  mankind  was  first  placed  in  this  state,  there 
was  a  power  exerted,  totally  different  from  the  present  course 
of  nature.  Now,  whether  this  power,  thus  wholly  different 
from  the  present  course  of  nature;  for  we  cannot  properly  applj 
to  it  the  word  miraculous  ;  whether  this  power  stopped  imme- 
diately after  it  had  made  man,  or  went  on,  and  exerted  itself 
farther  in  giving  him  a  revelation,  is  a  question  of  the  same 
kind,  as  whether  an  ordinary  power  exerted  itself  in  such  a  par- 
ticular degree  and  manner,  or  not. 

Or  suppose  the  power  exerted  in  the  formation  of  the  world 
be  considered  as  miraculous,  or  rather,  be  called  by  that  name* 
the  case  will  not  be  different ;  since  it  must  be  acknowledged* 
that  such  a  power  was  exerted.  For,  supposing  it  acknowledged 
that  our  Saviour  spent  some  years  in  a  course  of  working 
miracles;  there  is  no  more  presumption,  worth  mentioning* 
against  his  having  exerted  this  miraculous  power,  in  a  certain 
degree  greater,  tnan  in  a  certain  degree  less ;  in  one  or  two 
more  instances,  than  in  one  or  two  fewer ;  in  this,  than  in 
another  manner. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  there  can  be  no  peculiar  presumption, 
from  the  analogy  of  nature,  against  supposing  a  revelation,  when 
man  was  first  placed  upon  the  earth. 

Add,  that  there  does  not  appear  the  least  intimation  in  his- 
tory or  tradition,  that  religion  was  first  reasoned  out «  but  die 
whole  of  history  and  tradition  makes  for  the  other  side,  that  it 
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came  into  the  world  by  revelation.  Indeed,  the  state  of  reli- 
gion in  the  first  ages,  of  which  we  have  any  account,  seems  to 
suppose  and  imply,  that  this  was  the  original  of  it  amongst 
mankind.  And  these  reflections  together,  without  taking  in 
the  peculiar  authority  of  Scripture,  amount  to  real  and  a  very 
material  degree  of  evidence,  that  there  was  a  revelation  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world.  Now  this,  as  it  is  a  confirmation  of 
natural  religion,  and  therefore  mentioned  in  the  former  part  of 
this  treatise  ;  (page  31 4,  &c.)  so,  likewise,  it  has  a  tendency 
to  remove  any  prejudices  against  a  subsequent  revelation. 

III.  But  still  it  may  be  objected,  that  there  is  some  peculiar 
presumption,  from  analogy,  against  miracles  ;  particularly 
against  revelation,  after  the  settlement  and  during  the  continu- 
ance of  a  course  of  nature. 

Now,  with  regard  to  this  supposed  presumption,  it  is  to  be 
observed  in  general,  that  before  we  can  have  ground  for  raising 
what  can,  with  any  propriety,  be  called  an  argument  from  ana- 
logy, for  or  against  revelation  considered  as  somewhat  miracu- 
lous, we  must  be  acquainted  with  a  similar  or  parallel  case.  But 
the  history  of  some  other  world,  seemingly  in  like  circumstances 
with  our  own,  is  no  more  than  a  parallel  case ;  and  therefore 
•nothing  short  of  this  can  be  so.  Yet,  could  we  come  at  a  pre- 
sumptive proof,  for  or  against  a  revelation,  from  being  informed 
whether  such  world  had  one,  or  not ;  such  a  proof,  being  drawn 
from  one  single  instance  only,  must  be  innnitely  precarious. 
More  particularly  :  First  of  all,  there  is  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion against  common  speculative  truths,  and  against  the  most 
ordinary  facts,  before  the  proof  of  them  ;  which  yet  is  overcome 
by  almost  any  proof.  There  is  a  presumption  of  millions  t6 
one,  against  the  story  of  Caesar^  or  of  any  other  man.  For 
suppose  a  number  of  common  facts  so  and  so  circumstanced,  of 
which  one  had  no  kind  of  proof,  should  happen  to  come  into 
one^s  thoughts  ;  every  one  would,  without  any  posiible  doubt, 
conclude  them  to  be  false.  And  the  like  may  be  said  of  a  single 
common  fact.  And  from  hence  it  appears,  that  the  qutttton 
of  importance,  as  to  the  matter  before  us,  is,  concerning  the 
degree  of  the  peculiar  presumption  supposed  against  mirades  ( 
not  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  presumption  at  all  against 
them.  For,  if  there  be  the  presumption  of  millions  to  one» 
against  the  most  common  facts,  what  can  a  small  presumption, 
additional  to  this,  amount  to,  though  it  be  peculiar  P  It  can- 
not be  estimated,  and  is  as  nothing.  The  only  material  qucft* 
tion  is,  whether  there  be  any  such  presumption  i^rainst  nuracks, 
as  to  render  them  in  any  sort  incredible  ?  Secondly  $  If  we  lea^e 
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out  the  consideration  of  religion,  we  are  in  such  total  darkness, 
upon  what  causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or  circumstances,  the  pre- 
sent course  of  nature  depends,  that  there  does  not  appear  any 
improbability  for  or  agamst  supposing,  that  five  or  six  thousand 
years  may  have  given  scope  for  causes,  occasions,  reasons,  or 
circumstances,  from  whence  miraculous  interpositions  may  have 
arisen.  And  from  this,  joined  with  the  foregoing  observation, 
it  will  follow,  that  there  must  be  a  presumption,  beyond  all 
comparison,  greater,  against  the  particular  common  facts  just 
now  instanced  in,  than  against  miracles  in  general ;  before  any 
evidence  of  either.  But,  thirdly ,  take  in  the  consideratioii  of 
religion,  or  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  and  then  we  see  dis- 
tinct particular  reasons  for  miracles ;  to  afford  mankind  instruc- 
tion additional  to  that  of  nature,  and  to  attest  the  truth  of  it 
And  this  gives  a  real  credibility  to  the  supposition,  that  it  might 
be  part  of  the  original  j)lan  of  things,  that  there  should  be  mir 
raculous  interpositions.  Then,  lastly^  miracles  must  not  be 
compared  to  common  natural  events;  or  to  events  which,  thoufli 
uncommon,  are  similar  to  what  we  daily  experience ;  but  to  toe 
extraordinary  phenomena  of  nature.  And  then  the  comparison 
will  be,  between  the  presumption  against  miracles,  and  the  pre- 
sumption against  such  uncommon  appearances,  suppose,  a& 
comets,  and  against  there  being  any  such  powers  in  nature  as 
magnetism  and  electricity,  so  contrary  to  the  properties  of  other 
bodies  not  endued  with  these  powers.  And  before  any  one  can 
determine,  whether  there  be  any  peculiar  presumption  against 
miracles,  more  than  against  other  extraordinary  things,  he  must 
consider,  what,  upon  first  hearing,  would  be  the  presumption 
against  the  last-mentioned  appearances  and  powers,  to  a  person 
acquainted  only  with  the  daily,  monthly,  and  annual  course  of 
nature  respecting  this  earth,  and  with  those  common  powers  of 
matter  which  we  every  day  see. 

Upon  all  this  I  conclude,  that  there  certainly  is  no  such 
presumption  against  miracles,  as  to  render  them  in  anywise 
incredible ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  our  being  able  to  discern 
reasons  for  them,  gives  a  positive  credibility  to  the  history  of 
them,  in  cases  where  those  reasons  hold  ;  and  that  it  is  by  no 
means  certain,  that  there  is  any  peculiar  presumption  at  aU, 
from  analogy,  even  in  the  lowest  degree,  against  miracles,  as 
distinguished  from  otlier  extraordinary  phenomena ;  though  it 
is  not  worth  while  to  peq)lex  the  reader  with  inquiries  into 
the  abstract  nature  of  e\idence,  in  order  to  determine  a  ques- 
tion, which,  without  such  inquiries,  we  see  is  of  no  import- 
ance. 
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CHAP.    III. 

OF  OrB  INCAPACITY  OP  JUDOINO,  WHAT  WIBRE  TO  BB  BXPBCT- 
KD  IN  A  BEVBLATION  ;  AND  THB  CREDIBILITY  FROM  ANA- 
LOGY, THAT  IT  MUST  CONTAIN  THINGS  APPEARING  LIABLE 
TO  OBJECTIONS. 

Besides  the  objections  against  the  evidence  far  Christianity, 
many  are  alleged  against  the  scheme  of  it ;  against  the  whole 
manner  in  which  it  is  put  forth  and  left  with  the  world ;  as 
well  as  agaunst  several  particular  relations  in  Scripture ;  objec- 
tions drawn  from  the  deficiencies  of  revelation ;  from  things 
in  it  appearing  to  men  foolishness^  (1  Cor.  i.  28 ;)  from  its  con- 
taining matters  of  offence,  which  have  led,  and  it  must  have 
been  foreseen  would  lead,  into  strange  enthusiasm  and  super- 
stition, and  be  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  tyranny  and 
wickedness;  from  its  not  being  universal;  and,  which  is  a 
thing  of  the  same  kind,  from  its  evidence  not  being  so  convin- 
cing and  satisfactory  as  it  might  have  been ;  for  this  last  is 
sometimes  turned  into  a  positive  argument  against  its  truth. 
(See  chap,  vi.)  It  would  be  tedious,  indeed  impossible,  to  enu- 
merate the  several  particulars  comprehended  imder  the  objec- 
tions here  referred  to,  they  being  so  various,  according  to  the 
different  fancies  of  men.  There  are  persons,  who  think  it  a 
strong  objection  against  the  authority  of  Scripture,  that  it  is 
not  composed  by  rules  of  art,  agreed  upon  by  critics,  for  polite 
and  correct  writing.  And  the  scorn  is  inexpressible,  with 
which  some  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  Scripture  are  treated; 
partly  through  the  rashness  of  interpreters,  but  very  much  also 
on  account  of  the  hieroglyphical  and  figurative  language  in 
which  they  are  left  us.  Some  of  the  pnncipal  things  of  this 
aort  shall  be  particularly  considered  in  the  following  Chapters. 
But  my  design  at  present  is  to  observe,  in  general,  with  re- 
spect to  this  whole  way  of  arguing,  that,  upon  supposition  of 
a  revelation,  it  is  highly  credible  beforehand,  we  should  be  in- 
competent judges  of  it,  to  a  great  degree ;  and  that  it  would 
contain  many  things  appearing  to  us  liable  to  great  objections, 
in  case  we  judge  of  it  otherwise  than  by  the  analogy  of  nature. 
And,  therefore,  though  objections  against  the  evidence  of  Chris- 
tianity are  more  seriously  to  be  considered,  yet  objectbns 
against  Christianity  itself  are,  in  a  great  measure,  frivoloua ; 
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almost  all  objections  against  it,  exoq>tiiig  thoee  whidi  are  at 
l^ed  against  the  particular  proofs  of  its  cominff  from  God.  I 
express  myself  wim  caution ,  lest  I  should  be  mistaken  to  vilify 
reason,  which  is  indeed  the  only  fiundty  we  have  wherewith  ti 
judge  concerning  any  thing,  even  revelation  itself;  or  be  mi»> 
understood  to  assert,  that  a  supposed  revelation  cannot  be  provsil 
false  from  internal  characters.  For,  it  may  contain  dear  im- 
moralities or  contradictions ;  and  either  of  these  would  prove  it 
false.  Nor  will  I  take  it  upon  me  to  affirm,  that  notbmg  die 
can  possibly  render  any  supposed  revelation  incrediUe.  Yd 
still  the  observation  above  is,  I  think,  true  beyond  doubt,  dial 
objections  against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  dljc^ 
tions  against  its  evidence,  are  frivolous.  To  make  out  this,  ■ 
the  general  design  of  the  present  chapter.  And,  with  regaid  ti 
the  whole  of  it,  I  cannot  but  particularly  wish,  that  the  praoi 
might  be  attended  to,  rather  than  the  assertions  cavilled  at, 
upon  account  of  any  unacceptable  consequences,  whether  ml 
or  supposed,  which  may  be  drawn  from  them.  For,  afier  dl, 
that  which  is  true,  must  be  admitted ;  though  it  should  shew 
us  the  shortness  of  our  faculties,  and  that  we  are  in  nowi« 
judges  of  many  things,  of  which  we  are  apt  to  think  oursdvei 
very  competent  ones.  Nor  will  this  be  any  objection  with 
reasonable  men  ;  at  least,  upon  second  thought,  it  will  not  be 
any  objection  with  such,  against  the  justness  of  the  following 
observations. 

As  Ood  governs  the  world,  and  instructs  his  creatures,  a^ 
cording  to  certain  laws  or  rules,  in  the  known  course  of  nature, 
known  by  reason  together  with  experience ;  so  the  Scripture 
informs  us  of  a  scheme  of  Divine  Providence  additional  to  this. 
It  relates,  that  God  has,  by  revelation,  instructed  men  in 
things  concerning  his  government,  which  they  could  not  other* 
wise  have  known,  and  reminded  them  of  things  which  thejr 
might  otherwise  know,  and  attested  the  truth  of  the  whole  by 
miracles.  Now,  if  the  natural  and  the  revealed  dispensatioo 
of  things  are  both  from  Ood,  if  they  coincide  with  each  other, 
and  together  make  up  one  scheme  of  Providence,  our  being 
incompetent  judges  of  one  must  render  it  credible  that  we  may 
be  incompetent  judges  also  of  the  other.  Since,  upon  expe- 
rience, the  acknowledged  constitution  and  course  of  nature  is 
found  to  be  greatly  different  from  what,  before  experience, 
would  have  beoi  expected ;  and  such  as,  men  fancy,  there  lie 
great  objections  against :  This  renders  it  beforehand  higfalj 
credible,  that  they  may  find  the  revealed  dispensation  like- 
wise, if  they  judge  of  it  as  they  do  of  the  constitution  of  nature* 
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Tery  ditterent  from  cx^)ectations  formed  beforehand  ;  and  liable, 
in  appearance,  to  great  objections;  objections  against  the 
icheme  itself,  and  against  the  d^rees  and  manners  of  the  mi- 
taeoloQs  interpositions,  bjr  which  it  was  attested  and  carried  on. 
Thus,  suppose  a  prince  to  govern  his  dominions  in  the  wisest 
manner  possible,  by  common  known  laws;  and  that  upon  some 
^igenoies  he  should  suspend  these  laws,  and  govern,  m  several 
instances,  in  a  different  manner :  If  one  of  his  subjects  were 
not  a  competent  judge  beforehand,  by  what  common  rules  the 
government  should  or  would  be  carried  on,  it  could  not  be  ex- 
pected that  the  same  person  would  be  a  competent  judge,  in 
what  exigencies,  or  in  what  manner,  or  to  what  degree,  those 
laws  commonly  observed  would  be  suspended  or  deviated  from. 
If  he  were  not  a  judge  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ordinary  admini- 
stration, there  is  no  reason  to  think  he  would  be  a  judge  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  extraordinary.  If  he  thought  he  had  objections 
against  the  former,  doubtless,  it  is  highly  supposable,  he  might 
think  also,  that  he  had  objections  against  the  latter.  And  thus, 
as  we  fall  into  infinite  follies  and  mistakes,  whenever  we  pre^ 
tend,  otherwise  than  from  experience  and  analogy,  to  judge  of 
the  constitution  and  course  of  nature,  it  is  evidently  supposaUe 
beforehand,  that  we  should  fall  into  as  great,  in  pretenoing  to 
judge,  in  like  manner,  concerning  revelation.  Nor  is  there 
any  more  ground  to  expect  that  this  latter  should  appear  to  us 
clear  of  objections,  than  that  the  former  should. 

These  observations,  relating  to  the  whole  of  Christianity,  are 
applicable  to  inspiration  in  particular.  As  we  are  in  no  sort 
judges  beforehand,  by  what  laws  or  rules,  in  what  degree,  or 
by  what  means,  it  were  to  have  been  expected  that  God  would 
naturally  instruct  us ;  so,  upon  supposition  of  his  aflRnding 
us  light  and  instruction  by  revelation,  additional  to  what  he  has 
afibraed  us  by  reason  and  experience,  we  are  in  no  sort  judges, 
by  what  methods,  and  in  what  proportion,  it  were  to  be  ex- 
pected that  this  supernatural  light  and  instruction  would  be  af- 
forded us.  We  know  not  beforehand,  what  degree  or  kind  of 
natural  information  it  were  to  be  expected  God  would  afibrd 
men,  each  by  his  own  reason  and  experience ;  nor  how  &r  he 
would  enable,  and  effectually  dispose  them  to  communicate  it, 
whatever  it  should  be,  to  each  other ;  nor  whether  the  evidence 
of  it  would  be  certain,  highly  probable,  or  doubtfril ;  nor  whe- 
ther it  would  be  given  with  equal  clearness  and  conviction  to  all. 
Not  could  we  guess,  upon  any  good  ground  I  mean,  whether 
natural  knowledge,  or  even  the  facultv  itself  by  which  we  are 
capable  of  attaining  it,  reason,  would  be  given  us  at  once,  or 
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gradually.  In  like  manner,  we  are  wholly  ignonmt  what  d» 
gree  of  new  knowledge,  it  were  to  be  expected,  Ood  would  gift 
mankind,  by  revelation,  upon  supposition  of  his  aflbrding  one; 
or  how  far,  or  in  what  way,  he  would  interDoae  miraoikniily, 
to  qualify  them,  to  whom  he  should  originally  make  the  reve- 
lation, for  communicating  the  knowledge  ffiven  by  it;  and  H 
secure  their  doing  it  to  the  age  in  which  they  should  live,  and 
to  secure  its  being  transmitted  to  posterity.  We  are  e^pudlj 
ignorant,  whether  the  evidence  of  it  would  be  certain,  or  higUf 
probable  or  doubtful ;  (see  Chap.  vi. )  or  whether  all  wb 
should  have  any  degree  of  instruction  from  it,  and  any  iitgm 
of  evidence  of  its  truth,  would  have  the  same ;  or  whether  tk 
scheme  would  be  revealed  at  once,  or  unfolded  gradnally. 
Nay,  we  are  not  in  any  sort  able  to  judge,  whether  it  were  ti 
have  been  expected,  that  the  revelation  should  have  been  ean- 
mitted  to  writing ;  or  left  to  be  handed  down,  and  consemien^ 
ly  corrupted,  by  verbal  tradition,  an^-at  length  sunk  under  it, 
if  mankind  so  pleased,  and  during  such  time  as  they  are  per- 
mitted, in  the  degree  they  evidently  are,  to  act  as  they  will 

But  it  may  be  said,  ^^  that  a  revelation  in  some  of  the  above- 
mentioned  circumstances;  one,  for  instance,  which  was  mC 
committed  to  writing,  and  thus  secured  against  danger  of  cor- 
ruption, would  not  nave  answered  its  purpose.*^  I  ask,  whtt 
purpose  ?  It  would  not  have  answered  all  the  purposes  which 
It  has  now  answered,  and  in  the  same  degree ;  but  it  wooU 
have  answered  others,  or  the  same  in  different  degrees.  And 
which  of  these  were  the  purposes  of  God,  and  best  fell  in  with 
his  general  government,  we  could  not  at  all  have  determined 
beforehand. 

Now,  since  it  has  been  shewn,  that  we  have  no  principles 
of  reason  upon  which  to  judge  beforehand,  how  it  were  to  be 
expected  revelation  should  have  been  left,  or  what  was  moit 
suitable  to  the  divine  plan  of  government,  in  any  of  the  fae- 
mentioned  respects  ;  it  must  be  quite  frivolous  to  object  after- 
wards as  to  any  of  them,  against  its  being  left  in  one  way,  is- 
ther  than  another  :  for  this  would  be  to  object  against  things, 
upon  account  of  their  being  different  from  expectations,  whidi 
have  been  shewn  to  be  without  reason.  And  thus,  we  see,  thit 
the  only  question  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity  is,  whe^ 
ther  it  be  a  real  revelation ;  not  whether  it  be  attended  with, 
every  circumstance  which  we  should  have  looked  for ;  and  con- 
cerning the  authority  of  Scripture,  whether  it  be  what  it  daifltf 
to  be ;  not  whether  it  be  a  book  of  such  sort,  and  so  pioBvl- 
^ged,  as  weak  men  are  apt  to  fancy  a  book  containing  i^  divi 
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rerelmtion  should.  And  therefore,  neither  obscurity,  nor  seem- 
ing inaccuracy  of  style,  nor  various  readings,  nor  early  disputes 
about  the  authors  of  particular  parts,  nor  any  other  things  of 
the  like  kind,  though  they  had  been  much  more  considerable 
in  d^ree  than  they  are,  could  overthrow  the  authority  of  the 
Scripture ;  unless  the  Prophets,  Apostles,  or  our  Lord,  had 
pfomisedy  that  the  book,  containing  the  divine  revelation, 
abould  be  secure  from  those  things.  Nor  indeed  can  any  ob- 
jections overthrow  such  a  kind  of  revelation  as  the  Christian 
claims  to  be,  since  there  are  no  objections  against  the  morality 
of  it,  (page  360.)  but  such  as  can  shew,  that  there  is  no  proof  of 
miracles  wrought  originally  in  attestation  of  it ;  no  appearance 
flf  any  thing  miraculous  in  its  obtaining  in  the  world  :  nor  any 
of  pToi)hecy,  that  is,  of  events  foretold,  which  human  sagacity 
could  not  foresee.  If  it  can  be  shewn,  that  the  proof  alleged 
far  all  these  is  absolutely  none  at  all,  then  is  revelation  overturn- 
ed. But  were  it  allowed,  that  the  proof  of  any  one,  or  all  of 
them,  is  lower  than  is  allowed ;  yet  whilst  any  proof  of  them 
remains,  revelarion  will  stand  upon  much  the  same  foot  it 
does  at  present,  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  life  and  practice,  and 
ought  to  have  the  like  influence  upon  our  behaviour. 

From  the  foregoing  observations^  too,  it  will  follow,  and 
those  who  will  thoroughly  examine  into  revelation  will  find  it 
w<nrth  remarking,  that  there  are  several  ways  of  arguing,  which, 
though  just  with  regard  to  other  writings,  are  not  applicable 
to  Scripture ;  at  least  not  to  the  prophetic  parts  of  it.  We 
cannot  argue,  for  instance,  that  this  cannot  be  the  sense  or  in- 
tent of  such  a  passage  of  Scripture,  for  if  it  had,  it  would  have 
been  expressed  more  plainly,  or  have  been  represented  under  a 
more  apt  figure  or  hieroglyphic ;  yet  we  may  justly  argue  thys, 
with  respect  to  common  books.  And  the  reason  of  this  difier- 
enoe  is  very  evident ;  that  in  Scripture  we  are  not  competent 
judges,  as  we  are  in  common  books,  how  plainly  it  were  to  have 
been  expected,  what  is  the  true  sense  should  have  been  express- 
ed, or  under  how  apt  an  image  figured.  The  only  question  is, 
what  appearance  there  is  that  this  is  the  sense  ?  and  scarce  at 
all,  how  much  more  determinately  or  accurately  it  might  have 
been  expressed  or  figured  ? 

**  But  is  it  not  self-evident,  that  internal  improbabilities  of 
all  kinds,  weaken  external  probable  proof  ?^  Doubtless.  But 
to  what  practical  purpose  can  this  be  alleged  here,  when  it  has 
been  proved  before,  (page  3490  that  real  internal  improbabili- 
ties, which  rise  even  to  moral  certainty,  are  overcome  by  the  moat 
ipnbuiry  testimony  ?  and  when  it  now  has  been  made  appear, 
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that  we  scarce  know  what  are  improhabilities,  as  to  tbe  matter 
we  are  here  considering :  as  it  wiU  fiirther  appetf  fiom  whtt 
follows. 

For  though,  from  the  observations  above  made,  it  is  mani- 
fest, that  we  are  not  in  any  sort  competent  judges,  what  sope^ 
natural  instruction  were  to  have  been  expected ;  and  thoMi 
it  is  self-evident,  that  the  objections  of  an  incompetent  jn^S* 
ment  must  be  frivolous ;  yet  it  may  be  proper  to  go  one  step  fi^ 
ther,  and  observe  that  if  men  will  be  regardless  of  these  diiBgi» 
and  pretend  to  judge  of  the  Scriptur^by  preconceived  eipae- 
tations,  the  analogy  of  nature  shews  beforehand,  not  only  tbst 
it  is  highly  credible  they  may,  but  also  probable  that  they  wiB, 
imagine  they  have  strong  objections  against  it,  however  nsih 
unexceptionable  :  for  so,  prior  to  experience,  they  would  dink 
they  had,  against  the  circumstances,  and  d^prees,  and  die 
whole  manner  of  that  instruction,  which  is  afforded  by  the  «■ 
dinary  course  of  nature.  Were  the  instruction  which  God  s{> 
fords  to  brute  creatures  by  instincts  and  mere  propensioBi) 
and  to  mankind  by  these  together  with  reason,  matter  of  pm* 
bable  proof,  and  not  of  certain  observation,  it  would  be  rqeel- 
ed  as  incredible,  in  many  instances  of  it,  only  upon  accoimt  of 
the  means  by  which  this  instruction  is  given,  the  seeming  dil* 
proportions,  the  limitations,  necessary  conditions,  and  cireiuii- 
stances  of  it.  For  instance  :  would  it  not  have  been  thought 
highly  improbable,  that  men  should  have  been  so  much  man 
capable  of  discovering,  even  to  certainty,  the  general  laws  of 
matter,  and  the  magnitudes,  paths,  and  revolutions  of  the  hea- 
venly bodies  ;  than  the  occasions  and  cures  of  distempers,  snd 
many  other  things,  in  which  human  life  seems  so  much  mofe 
nearly  concerned,  than  in  astronomy  ?  How  capricious  and 
irregular  a  way  of  information,  would  it  be  said,  is  that  of  is- 
venlioHy  by  means  of  which  nature  instructs  us  in  mattors  d 
science,  and  in  many  things  upon  which  the  affairs  of  the 
world  greatly  depend  ;  that  a  man  should,  by  this  &cultj,  be 
made  acquainted  with  a  thing  in  an  instant,  when,  peraapsi 
he  is  thinking  of  somewhat  else  which  he  has  in  vain  bees 
searching  after,  it  may  be,  for  years.  So  likewise  the  imper- 
fections attending  the  only  method  by  which  nature  enabkf 
and  directs  us  to  communicate  our  thoughts  to  each  other,  sie 
innumerable.  Language  is,  in  its  very  nature,  inadequate* 
ambiguous,  liable  to  infinite  abuse,  even  from  negligence ;  sad 
so  liaole  to  it  from  design,  that  every  man  can  deceive  and  bs* 
tray  by  it.  And  to  mention  but  one  instance  more,  that  bnitei, 
wiUiout  reason,  should  act,  in  many  respects,  with  a  sagaeity 
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and  foresight  vastly  greater  than  what  men  have  in  those  re- 
spects, would  be  thought  impossible.     Yet  it  is  certain  they 
do  act  with  such  superior  foresight :   whether  it  be  their  own, 
indeed,  is  another  question.     From  these  things  it  is  highly 
credible  beforehand,  that  upon  supposition  Ood  should  afford 
men  some  additional  instruction  by  revelation,   it  would  be 
with  circumstances,  in  manners,  degrees,  and  respects,  which 
we  should  be  apt  to  fancy  we  had  great  obj(K;tions  against  the 
credibility  of.     Nor  are  the  objections  against  the  Scripture^ 
nor  against  Christianity  in  general,  at  all  more  or  greater 
than  the  analogy  of  nature  would  beforehand, — not  perhaps 
give  ground  to  expect ;  for  this  analogy  tnay  not  be  sufficient, 
m  some  cases,  to  ground  an  expectation  upon ; — ^but  no  more  not 
greater,  than  analogy  would  snew  it,  beforehand,  to  be  suppose 
able  and  credible,  that  there  might  seem  to  lie  against  revelation « 
By  applying  these  general  observations  to  a  particular  ob- 
jection. It  will  be  more  distinctly  seen,  how  they  are  applicable 
to  others  of  the  like  kind ;   and  indeed  to  almost  all  objections 
against  Christianity,  as  distinguished  from  objections  against 
its  evidence.     It  appears  from  Scripture,  that  as  it  was  not  un* 
usual,  in  the  apostolic  age,  for  persons,  upon  their  conversion 
to  Christianity,  to  be  endued  with  miraculous  gifls ;  so,  som^ 
of  those  persons  exercised  these  gifts  in  a  strangely  irregulaf 
and  disorderly  maniler  ;  and  this  is  made  an  objection  against 
their  being  really  miraculous.     Now,  the  foregoing  observa-^ 
tions  quite  remove  this  objection,  hbw  considerable  soever  it 
may  appear  at  first  sight.     For,  consider  a  person  endued  with 
any  of  these  gifts,  for  instance  that  of  tongues  ;  it  is  to  he 
supposed,  that  he  had  the  same  power  over  this  miraculous 

E'ft,  as  he  would  have  had  over  it,  had  it  been  the  effect  of  ha- 
t,  of  study,  and  use,  as  it  ordinarily  is ;  or  the  same  power 
over  it,  as  he  had  over  any  Other  natural  endowment.     Conse-^ 
quently,  he  would  use  it  in  the  same  manner  he  did  any 
other ;  either  regularly  and  upon  proper  occasions  only,  or  irre-< 
gularly  and  upon  improper  ones  ;  according  to  his  sense  of  de- 
cency, and  his  character  of  prudence.     Where,  then,  is  the  ob- 
jection ?  '  Why,  if  this  miraculous  power  was  indeed  given 
to  the  world,  to  propagate  Christianity  and  attest  the  truth  of 
it,  we  might,  it  seems,  have  expected  that  other  sort  of  persons 
should  have  been  chosen  to  be  invested  with  it  ;  or  that  these 
should  at  the  same  time  have  been  endued  with  prudence ;  or 
that  they  should  have  been  continually  restrained  and  directed 
in  the  exercise  of  it ;  i .  e.  that  God  should  have  roiracidously 
interposed,  if  at  all,  in  a  different  manner  or  higher  degree^ 
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But,  from  the  observatioTu  made  above,  it  is  undeniably  en- 
dent,  that  we  are  not  judges  in  what  d^rees  and  manners  it 
were  to  have  been  expected  he  should  miraculously  inteipose; 
upon  supposition  of  his  doing  it  in  some  degree  and  masnor. 
Nor,  in  the  natural  course  of  Providence,  are  superior  gifis  sf 
memory,  eloquence,  knowledge,  and  other  talents  of  great  in- 
fluence, conferred  only  on  persons  of  prudence  and  decency,  cr* 
such  as  are  disposed  to  midce  the  prvmerest  use  of  them.  Ncr 
is  instruction  and  admonition  naturally  afforded  us  for  the  eon-' 
duct  of  life,  particularly  in  our  education,  commonly  given  a 
a  manner  the  most  suited  to  recommend  it ;  but  often  with 
circumstances  apt  to  prejudice  us  against  such  instruction. 

One  might  go  on  to  add,  that  there  is  a  great  resemblsnee 
between  the  light  of  nature  and  of  revelation,  in  several  other 
respects.     Practical  Christianity,  or  that  faith  and  behaTiour 
which  renders  a  man  a  Christian,  is  a  plain  and  obvious  thii^; 
like  the  common  rules  of  conduct,  with  respect  to  our  ardinny 
temporal  affairs.     The  more  distinct  and  particular  knowle^ 
of  those  things,  the  study  of  which  the  apostle  calls  goin^  m 
unto  perfection^  (Heb.  vi.  1.)  and  of  the  prophetic  parts  of  re- 
velation, like  many  parts  of  natural  and  even  civil  knowledge, 
may  require  very  exact  thought  and  carefiil  consideration,    "nie 
hinderances  too,  of  natural  and  of  supernatural  light  and  know- 
ledge, have  been  of  the  same  kind.     And  as  it  is  owned  the 
whole  scheme  of  Scripture  is  not  yet  understood,  so,  if  it  ever 
comes  to  be  understood,  before  the  restitution  of  all  thingi, 
(Acts  iii.  21.)  and  without  miraculous  interpositions,  it  muit 
be  in  the  same  way  as  natural  knowledge  is  come  at ;  by  die 
continuance  and  progress  of  learning  and  of  liberty,  and  by 
particular  persons  attending  to,  comparing,  and  pursuing,  inti- 
mations scattered  up  and  down  it,  which  arc  overlooked  and 
disregarded  by  the  generality  of  the  world.     For  this  is  the 
way  in  which  all  improvements  are  made  ;  by  thoughtful  men 
tracing  on  obscure  hints,  as  it  were,  dropped  us  by  nature  acci- 
dentally, or  which  seem  to  come  into  our  minus  by  chance. 
Nor  is  it  at  all  incredible,  that  a  book,  which  has  been  so  long 
in  the  possession  of  mankind,  should  contain  many  truths  as 
yet  undiscovered.     For,  all  the  same  phenomena,  and  the  suat 
faculties  of  investigation,  from  which  such  great  discoveries  in 
natural  knowledge  have  been  made  in  the  present  and  last  age, 
were  equally  in  the  possession  of  mankind  several  thousuid 
years  before.     And  possibly  it  might  be  intended,  that  events, 
as  they  come  to  pass,  should  open  and  ascertain  the  meaiiiif 
of  several  parts  of  Scripture. 
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It  may  be  objected,  that  this  analogy  fails  in  a  material 
respect ;  for  that  natural  knowledge  is  of  little  or  no  conse- 
quence. But  1  have  been  speaking  of  the  general  instruction, 
which  nature  does  or  does  not  afford  us.  And  besides,  some 
parts  of  natural  kuowle<^e,  in  the  more  common  restrained 
sense  of  the  words,  are  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  the  ease 
and  convenience  of  life.  But  suppose  the  analogy  did,  as  it 
does  not,  fidl  in  this  respect,  yet  it  might  be  abundantly  sup*' 
plied  from  the  whole  constitution  and  course  of  nature ;  which 
shows,  that  Grod  does  not  dispense  his  gifts  according  to  our 
notions  of  the  advantage  and  consequence  they  would  be  of  to 
us.  And  this  in  general,  with  his  method  of  dispensing  know- 
ledge in  particular,  would  together  make  out  an  analogy  full  to 
the  point  before  us. 

But  it  may  be  objected  still  farther,  and  more  generally ; 
^^  The  Scripture  lepiesents  the  world  as  in  a  state  of  ruin,  and 
Christianity  as  an  expedient  to  recover  it,  to  help  in  these  re- 
spects where  nature  fails ;  in  particular,  to  supply  the  deficien- 
cies of  natural  light.  Is  it  credible,  then,  that  so  many  ages 
should  have  been  let  pass,  before  a  matter  of  such  a  sort,  of  so 
great  and  so  general  importance,  was  made  known  to  mankind ; 
and  then  that  it  should  be  made  known  to  so  small  a  part  of 
them  ?  Is  it  conceivable,  that  this  supply  should  be  so  very 
deficient,  should  have  the  like  obscurity  and  doubtfulness,  be 
liable  to  the  like  perversions,  in  short,  lie  open  to  all  the  like 
objections,  as  the  light  of  nature  itself  ?^  (Cnap.  vi. )  With- 
out determining  how  far  this  in  fact  is  so,  I  answer,  it  is  by  no 
means  incredible  that  it  might  be  so,  if  the  light  of  nature  and 
of  revelation  be  from  the  same  hand.  Men  are  naturally  liable 
to  diseases ;  for  which  God,  in  his  good  providence,  has  pro- 
vided natural  remedies.  (See  chap,  v.)  But  remedies  ex- 
isting in  nature  have  been  unknown  to  mankind  for  many  ages; 
are  known  but  to  few  now  ;  probably  many  valuable  ones  are 
not  known  yet.  Great  has  been,  and  is,  the  obscurity  and  diffi- 
culty, in  the  nature  and  application  of  them.  Circumstances 
seem  often  to  make  them  very  improper,  where  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary.  It  is  after  long  labour  and  study,  and  many 
unsuccessful  endeavours,  that  they  are  brought  to  be  as  useful 
as  they  are ;  after  high  contempt  and  absolute  rejection  of  the 
most  useful  we  have ;  and  after  disputes  and  doubts,  which 
have  seemed  to  be  endless.  The  best  remedies,  too,  when  un- 
skilfully, much  more  if  dishonestly,  applied,  may  produce  new 
diseases ;  and,  with  the  rightest  application,  the  success  of  them 
is  often  doubtful.    In  many  cases^  they  are  not  at  all  efieotual; 
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where  they  are,  it  is  often  very  slowly ;  and  the  appliettion  of 
them,  and  the  necessary  regitnen  accompanying  it,  ia,  not  un- 
commonly, so  disagreeable,  that  some  will  not  submit  to  them; 
and  satisfy  themselves  with  the  excuse,  that  if  they  would,  it  ii 
not  certain  whether  it  would  be  successful.  And  many  persooi 
who  labour  under  diseases,  for  which  there  are  known  natunl 
remedies,  are  not  so  happy  as  to  be  always,  if  ever,  in  die  wij 
of  them.  In  a  word,  the  remedies  which  nature  has  provided 
for  diseases,  are  neither  certain,  perfect,  nor  universal.  And 
indeed  the  same  principles  of  arguinff,  which  would  lead  us  to 
conclude  that  they  mUst  be  so,  would  lead  us  likewise  to  em- 
elude,  that  there  could  be  no  occasion  for  them ;  t.  e.  that  theie 
could  be  no  diseases  at  all.  And,  therefore,  our  experience  that 
there  are  diseases,  shews,  that  it  is  credible  beforehand,  upon 
supposition  nature  has  provided  remedies  for  them,  that  that 
remedies  may  be,  as  by  experience  we  find  thev  are,  not  certain, 
nor  perfect,  nor  universal ;  because  it  shows  that  the  prindpki 
upon  which  we  should  expect  the  contrary,  are  fallacious. 

And  now,  what  is  the  just  consequence  from  all  these  things.^ 
Not  that  reason  is  no  judge  of  what  is  ofiered  to  us  as  being  of 
divine  revelation.  For  this  would  be  to  infer,  that  we  are  unuk 
to  judge  of  any  thing,  because  we  are  unable  to  judge  of  all 
things.  Reason  can,  and  it  ought  to  judge,  not  only  of  the 
meaning,  but  also  of  the  morality  and  the  evidence,  of  revela- 
tion. Firsts  it  is  the  province  of  reason  to  judge  of  the  mo- 
rality of  the  Scripture ;  t.  e.  not  whether  it  contains  things  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  should  have  expected  from  a  wise,  just,  and 
good  Being;  for  objections  from  hence  have  been  now  obviated; 
but  whether  it  contains  things  plainly  contradictory  to  wisdom, 
justice,  or  goodness;  to  what  the  light  of  nature  teaches  us  of 
God.  And  I  know  nothing  of  this  sort  objected  against  Scrip- 
ture, excepting  such  objections  as  are  formed  upon  suppositions, 
which  would  equally  conclude,  that  the  constitution  of  nature 
is  contradictory  to  wisdom,  justice,  or  goodness ;  which  most 
certainly  it  is  not.  Indeed,  there  are  some  particular  precepts 
in  Scripture,  given  to  particular  persons^  requiring  actions, 
which  would  be  immoral  and  vicious,  were  it  not  for  such  pre- 
cepts. But  it  is  easy  to  see,  that  all  these  are  of  such  a  kind, 
as  that  the  precept  changes  the  whole  nature  of  the  case  and 
of  the  action ;  and  both  constitutes  and  shows  that  not  to  be 
unjust  or  immoral,  which,  prior  to  the  precept,  must  have  ap- 
peared and  really  have  been  so  ;  which  may  well  be,  since  none 
of  these  precepts  are  contrary  to  immutable  morality.  If  it 
were  eommanded,  to  cultivate  the  principles,  and  act  ftom  the 
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Spirit,  of  tireachelry,  ingratitude,  cruelty ;  the  odmihand  would 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  case^  or  of  the  action,  iti  any  of  these 
instances.     But  it  is  quite  otherwise  in  precepts,  which  require 
only  the  doing  an  external  action ;  for  instance,  taking  away 
the  property  or  life  of  any.     For  men  have  no  right  to  either 
life  or  property,  but  what  arises  solely  from  the  grant  of  God  : 
When  this  grant  is  revoked,  they  cease  to  have  any  right  at  all 
in  either ;  and  whiin  this  revocation  is  made  known,  as  surely 
it  is  possible  it  may  be,  it  must  eease  to  be  unjust  to  deprive 
them  of  either.     And  though  a  course  of  external  acts,  which 
without  command  would  be  immcHral,  must  make  an  immoral 
habit,  yet  a  few  detached  commands  have  no  such  natural  ten^ 
dency.     I  thought  proper  to  say  thus  much  of  the  few  Scrip*- 
ture  preK^pts,  which  require,  not  vicious  actions,  but  actions 
which  woiud  have  been  vicious  had  it  not  been  for  such  precepts; 
because  they  a^  sometimes  weakly  urged  as  immoral,  ahd  great 
weight  is  laid  upon  objections  drawn  from  them.     But  to  me 
there  seems  no  difficulty  at  all  in  these  precepts^  but  what  arises 
from  their  being  offences ;  u  e.  from  their  being  liable  to  be  per-* 
verted,  as  indeed  they  are,  by  wicked  designing  men,  to  serve  the 
most  horrid  purposes,  and,  perhaps,  to  mislead  the  weak  and 
ehtkusiastic.     And  objections  from  this  head  are  not  objections 
against  revelation,  but  against  the  whole  notion  of  religion,  as  a 
trial ;    and  against  the  general  constitution  of  nature.      St- 
tondfyy  reason  is  able  to  judge,  and  must,  of  the  evidence  of 
revelation,  and  of  the  objections  urged  against  that  evidence  ; 
which  shall  be  the  subject  of  a  following  chapter.  (Chap.  vii.). 
But  the  consequence  of  the  foregoing  observations  is,  that 
the  question  upon  which  the  truth  of  Christianity  depends,  is 
scarce  at  all,  wnat  objections  there  are  against  its  scheme,  sincis 
there  are  none  against  the  morality  of  it ;  but  what  objections 
\here  are  against  its  evidence  ;  or,  what  proof  there  remains  (ff 
ity  after  due  allowances  made  for  the  objections  against  that 
proof;  because  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  objections  against 
Christianity y  as  distinguished  from  objections  against  its  evi- 
denccj  are  frivolous.     For  surely  very  little  weight,  if  any  at 
all,  is  to  be  laid  upon  a  way  of  arguing  and  objecting,  which, 
when  applied  to  the  general  constitution  of  nature,  experience 
shews  not  to  be  conclusive  :  and  such,    I  think,  is  the  whole 
way  of  objecting  treated  of  throughout  this  Chapter.     It  is  re- 
solvable into  principles,  and  goes  upon  suppositions,  which  mis-» 
lead  us  to  think,  that  the  Author  of  nature  would  not  act,  as  wc 
experience  he  does ;  or  would  act,  in  such  and  such  cases,  as  ikC 
experience  he  does  not,  in  like  cases.  But  the  unreasiis^bleness  of 

2  b 
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this  way  of  objecting  will  appear  yet  mcnre  evidently  firom  henfli^ 
that  the  chief  things  thus  objected  against,  are  justified,  as  shil 
be  fiirther  shewn,  (Chap.  iv.  latter  part,  and  v.  vL)  by  dbtiDdi 
particular,  and  fdll  analogies,  in  the  constitutioii  and  eonfie  d 
nature. 

But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that  as  frivolous  as  objeetioiis  rf 
the  forgoing  sort  against  revelation  are,  yet,  when  a  uuppoMJ 
revelation  is  more  consistent  with  itsdf,  and  has  a  more  ga» 
ral  and  uniform  tendency  to  promote  virtue,  than,  all  cuon»> 
stances  considered,  could  have  been  expected  from  enthnsiafli 
and  political  views ;  this  is  a  presumptive  proof  of  its  not  pis* 
oeeding  from  them,  and  so  of  its  truth ;  because  we  aie  ooaq^* 
tent  judges,  what  might  have  been  expected  from  enthusMfli 
and  political  views. 


CHAP.  IV. 


OF  CHRISTIANITT,  CONSIDERED    AS    A    SCHEME    Oft    COXSnTO- 
TION,  IMPERFECTLY  COMPREHENDED. 

It  hath  been  now  shewn  in  the  foregoing  chapter,  that  the 
analogy  of  nature  renders  it  highly  credible  beforehand,  thst, 
supposing  a  revelation  to  be  made,  it  must  contain  many  things 
very  different  from  what  we  should  have  expected,  and  such  tf 
appear  open  to  great  objections  ;  and  that  this  observation,  is 
good  measure,  takes  off  the  force  of  those  objections,  or  rather 
precludes  them.  But  it  may  be  alleged,  that  this  is  a  very 
partial  answer  to  such  objections,  or  a  very  unsatisfiictory  wsj 
of  obviating  them  :  because  it  doth  not  shew  at  all,  that  the 
things  objected  against  can  be  wise,  just,  and  good ;  much  leM, 
that  it  is  credible  they  are  so.  It  will  therefore  be  proper  to 
shew  this  distinctly,  by  applying  to  these  objections  agaimt 
the  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness  of  Christianity,  the  answer 
above,  (Part  i.  Chap,  vii.)  to  which  this  all  along  refers,  given 
to  the  like  objections  against  the  constitution  of  nature ;  before 
we  consider  the  particular  analogies  in  the  latter,  to  the  psr- 
ticular  things  objected  against  in  the  former.  Now,  that  wiiA 
affords  a  sufficient  answer  to  objections  against  the  wisdooii 
justice,  and  goodness  of  the  constitution  of  nature,  is  its  being 
a  constitution,  a  svstem,  or  scheme,  imperfectiy  oomprdiendei; 
a  scheme,  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  acoiamplidi  cnd^ 
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aad  which  is  carried  on  hj  general  Uws.  For,  from  these 
things  it  has  been  fhroved,  not  only  to  be  possiUe,  but  also  to 
be  credible,  that  those  things  which  are  objected  against,  majr 
be  consistent  with  wisdom,  justice,  and  goodness ;  nay,  may 
be  instances  of  them  :  and  even  that  the  constitution  and  go- 
Temment  of  nature  may  be  perfect  in  the  hi|[hest  possible  de* 
giee.  If  Christiamty,  then,  be  a  scheme,  and  of  the  like  kind, 
It  is  evident,  the  like  objections  against  it  must  admit  of  the 
like  answer.     And, 

I.  Christianity  is  a  scheme,  quite  beyond  our  comprehen- 
sion. The  moral  government  of  Ood  is  exercised,  by  gradu* 
ally  conducting  things  so  in  the  course  of  his  providence,  that 
every  one,  at  length,  and  upon  the  whole,  shall  receive  acccnrd- 
ing  to  his  deserts ;  and  neither  fraud  nor  violence,  but  truth 
and  right,  shall  finally  prevail.  Christianity  is  a  particular 
scheme  under  this  general  plan  of  providence,  and  a  part  of  it, 
conducive  to  its  completion,  with  regard  to  mankind  :  consist- 
ing itself  also  of  various  parts,  and  a  mysterious  economy, 
which  has  been  carrying  on  from  the  time  the  world  came  into 
its  present  wretched  stale,  and  is  still  carrying  on,  for  its  re- 
covery, by  a  divine  person,  the  Messiah ;  ^<  who  is  to  gather 
together  in  one,  the  children  of  Ood  that  are  scattered  abroad,^ 
(John  xi.  5%)  and  establish  <^  an  everlasting  kingdom,  wherein 
dwelleth  righteousness,'^  (2  Peter  iii.  13.)  And  in  order  to 
it,  after  various  manifestations  of  things,  relating  to  this  great 
and  general  scheme  of  Providence,  through  a  succession  of 
many  ages ;  <^  for  the  Sfnrit  of  Christ,  which  was  in  the  pro- 
phets, testified  beforehand  his  suflTerings,  and  the  glory  that 
should  follow :  unto  whom  it  was  revealed,  that  not  unto  them- 
selves, but  unto  us,  they  did  minister  the  things  which  are  now 
reported  unto  us  by  them  that  have  preached  the  gospel;  which 
things  the  angels  desire  to  look  into,^^  (1  Peter  i.  11, 12);  after 
various  dispensations,  locking  forward  and  preparatory  to  this 
final  salvation,  ^^  in  the  fulness  of  time,""  when  mfinite  wisdom 
thought  fit,  he,  ^<  being  in  the  form  of  God,  made  himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  men  ;  and  being  found  in  fashion 
as  a  man,  he  humbled  himself,  and  became  obedient  to  death, 
even  the  death  of  the  cross ;  wherefore  GFod  also  hath  highly 
exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every  name, 
that  at  the  name  c^  Jesus  every  knee  should  bow,  of  things  in 
heaven,  and  things  in  the  earth,  and  things  undier  the  ^rth, 
and  that  every  tongue  should  confess,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  Lord, 
Wtfae^b7ofOodtheFather,''(PhiLil)    ParU  likewise  of 
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this  economy,  are  the  iniraculous  mission  of  the  Holj  Ghost, 
and  his  ordinary  assistances  given  to  good  men ;  the  invisible 
government  which  Christ  at  present  exercises  over  his  church ; 
that  which  he  himself  refers  to  in  these  words,  (John  xiv.  2,) 
"  In  my  Father's  house  are  many  mansions,  I  co  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you  ;^  and  his  future  return  to  "  ju^e  the  woriJ 
in  righteousness,*"  and  completely  re-establish  die  kingdom  ef 
God.  ^<  For  the  Father  judgeth  no  man,  but  hath  commitled 
all  judgment  unto  the  Son  ;  that  all  men  should  honour  the 
Son,  even  as  they  honour  the  Father ;  (John  v.  22, 28.)  AH 
power  is  given  unto  him  in  heaven  and  in  earth ;  (Matdt 
xxviii.  18.)  And  he  must  reign  till  he  hath  put  all  enemiei 
under  his  feet.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when  he  shall  have  d^ 
livered  up  the  kingdom  to  God,  even  the  Father ;  when  he 
shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  all  authority  and  power. 
And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto  him,  then  shall  the 
Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put  all  things  under 
him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all ;''  (1  Cor.  xv.)  Now  little, 
surely,  need  be  said  to  shew,  that  this  system,  or  scheme  of 
things,  is  but  imperfectly  comprehended  by  us.  The  Scripture 
expressly  asserts  it  to  be  so.  And,  indeed,  one  cannot  read  t 
passage  relating  to  this  "  great  mystery  of  godliness,^  (1  Tim. 
iii.  16,)  but  what  immediately  runs  up  into  something  which 
shews  us  our  ignorance  in  it ;  as  every  thing  in  nature  shews 
us  our  ignorance  in  the  constitution  of  nature.  And  whoerer 
will  seriously  consider  that  part  of  the  Christian  scheme  which 
is  revealed  in  Scripture,  will  find  so  much  more  unrevealed,  as 
will  convince  him,  that  to  all  the  purposes  of  judging  and  oh- 
jecting,  we  know  as  little  of  it  as  of  the  constitution  of  nature. 
Our  ignorance,  therefore,  is  as  much  an  answer  to  our  objec- 
tions against  the  perfection  of  one,  as  against  the  perfection  of 
the  other.     (Page  t319,  &c.) 

II.  It  is  obvious,  too,  that  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  ss 
much  as  in  the  natural  scheme  of  things,  means  are  made  use 
of  to  accomplish  ends.  And  the  observation  of  this  furnishes 
us  with  the  same  answer  to  objections  against  the  perfection  of 
Christianity,  as  to  objections  of  the  like  kind  against  the  con- 
stitution of  nature.  It  shews  the  credibility,  that  the  things 
objected  against,  how  foolish  soever  they  appear  to  men,  (1 
Cor.  i.)  may  be  the  very  best  means  of  accomplishing  the  vm 
best  ends.  And  their  appearing /oo/wAnea*  is  no  presumption 
against  this,  in  a  scheme  so  greatly  beyond  our  comprehension, 
(Page  322.) 

II L  The  credibility,  that  the  Christian  dispensfttim  mtj 
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have  been,  all  along,  carried  on  by  general  laws,  (pages  323^ 
324,)  no  less  than  tne  course  of  nature,  may  require  to  be  more 
distinctly  made  out.  Consider,  then,  upon  what  ground  it  is 
we  say,  that  the  whole  common  course  of  nature  is  carried  on 
according  to  general  fore-ordained  laws.  We  know,  indeed^ 
several  of  the  general  laws  of  matter  ;  and  a  great  part  of  the 
natural  behaviour  of  living  agents  is  reducible  to  general  laws. 
But  we  know,  in  a  manner,  nothing,  by  what  laws,  storms  and 
tempests,  earthquakes,  famine,  pestilence,  become  the  instru- 
ments of  destruction  to  mankind.  And  the  laws,  by  which 
persons  bom  into  the  world  at  such  a  time  and  place,  are  of 
sudi  capacities,  genius,  tempers ;  the  laws,  by  which  thoughta 
come  into  our  mind,  in  a  multitude  of  cases ;  and  by  which 
innumeraUe  things  happen,  of  the  greatest  influence  upon  the 
afikirs  and  state  of  the  world :  these  laws  are  so  wholly  un- 
known to  us,  that  we  call  the  events,  which  come  to  pass  by 
them,  accidental ;  though  all  ^reasonable  men  know  certainly, 
that  there  cannot,  in  reality,  be  any  such  thing  as  chance ; 
and  ccmclude,  that  the  things  which  have  this  appearance  are 
the  result  of  general  laws,  and  may  be  reduced  into  them.  It 
is  then  but  an  exceeding  little  way,  and  in  but  a  very  few  re- 
spects, that  we  can  trace  up  the  natural  course  of  things  before 
us,  to  general  laws.  And  it  is  only  from  analogy  that  we  con- 
dude  the  whole  of  it  to  be  capable  of  being  reduced  into  them'; 
only  from  our  seeing,  that  piut  is  so.  It  is  from  our  finding, 
that  the  course  of  nature,  in  some  respects  and  so  far,  goes  on 
by  general  laws,  that  we  conclude  this  of  the  rest.  And  if  that 
be  a  just  ground  for  such  a  conclusion,  it  is  a  just  ground  alao, 
if  not  to  conclude,  yet  to  apprehend,  to  render  it  supposable 
and  credible,  which  is  sufficient  for  answering  objections,  that 
Ood'^s  miraculous  interpositions  may  have  been,  all  along,  in 
like  manner,  by  general  laws  of  wisdom.  Thus,  that  miracu- 
lous powers  should  be  exerted  at  such  times,  upon  such  occa- 
nons,  in  such  degrees  and  manners,  and  with  regard  to  such 
persons,  rather  than  others ;  that  the  affairs  of  the  world,  be- 
ing permitted  to  go  on  in  their  natural  course  so  far,  should, 
just  at  such  a  point,  have  a  new  direction  given  them  by  mi- 
raculous interpositions ;  that  these  interpositions  should  be  ex- 
actly in  such  d^ees  and  respects  only ;  all  this  may  have  been 
by  general  laws.  These  laws  are  unknown,  indeed,  to  us  ;  but 
no  more  unknown,  than  the  laws  from  whence  it  is,  that  some 
die  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  and  others  live  to  extreme  old  afle; 
that  one  man  is  so  superior  to  another  in  understanding ;  with 
innumerable  more  thmgs,  which,  as  was  before  observed,  we 
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cannot  reduce  to  any  laws,  or  rules,  at  all,  tbougfa  it  is  tdoai 
for  granted,  they  are  as  much  reducible  to  general  ones  as  gi»> 
vitation.  Now,  if  the  revealed  dispensations  of  Prondenef, 
and  miraculous  interpositions,  be  by  general  laws,  as  well  as 
Crod^s  ordinary  government  in  the  course  of  nature,  madelmovn 
by  reason  and  experience ;  there  is  no  more  reason  to  expect, 
that  every  exigence,  as  it  arises,  should  be  provided  (at  bj 
these  general  laws  of  miraculous  interpositions,  than  that  efcij 
exigence  in  nature  should,  by  the  general  laws  of  nature ;  yet 
there  might  be  wise  and  good  reasons,  that  miiaealcras  inter- 
positions should  be  by  general  laws;  and  that  these  laws 
should  not  be  brc^en  in  upon,  or  deviated  from,  by  ether 
miracles. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  appearance  of  deficiencies  and 
irregularities  in  nature,  is  owing  to  its  being  a  scheme  bat  i& 
part  made  known,  and  of  such  a  certain  particular  kind  in  other 
respects.  Now  we  see  no  more  reason,  why  the  ftame  and 
course  of  nature  should  be  such  a  scheme,  than  why  Christian- 
ity should.  And  that  the  former  is  such  a  scheme,  renders  it 
credible,  that  the  latter,  upon  supposition  of  its  tmth,  may  he 
so  too.  And  as  it  is  manifest,  that  Christianity  is  a  adieme 
revealed  but  in  part,  and  a  scheme  in  which  means  are  made 
•use  of  to  accomplish  ends,  like  to  that  of  nature ;  so  the  cre- 
dibility, that  it  may  have  been  all  along  carried  on  by  genenl 
laws,  no  less  than  the  course  of  nature,  has  been  distinctly 
proved.  And  irom  all  this  it  is  beforehand  credible,  that  there 
might,  I  think  probable  that  there  would,  be  the  like  appear- 
ance of  deficiencies  and  irregularities  in  Christianity  as  m  na- 
ture, t.  f .  that  Christianity  would  be  liable  to  the  like  objec- 
tions, as  the  frame  of  nature.  And  these  objections  are  an- 
swered by  these  observations  concerning  Christianity ;  as  the 
like  objections  against  the  frame  of  nature,  are  answered  by 
the  like  observations  concerning  the  frame  of  nature. 


The  objections  against  Christianity,  considered  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  (page  351)  having,  in  general,  been  obviated  in  the 
preceding  chapter  ;  and  the  same,  considered  as  made  against 
the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  it,  having  been  obviated  in  thb ; 
the  next  thing,  according  to  the  method  proposed,  is  to  shew, 
that  the  principal  objections,  in  particular,  against  Christianity, 
may  be  answered  by  particular  and  full  analogies  in  nature. 
And  as  one  of  them  is  made  against  the  whole  adicme  of  it 
together,  as  just  now  described,  I  choose  to  consider  it  hm$f 
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rather  than  in  a  disdnot  Chapter  by  itself.     Hie  thing  ob- 
jected against  this  scheme  of  the  go«pel  is,  *<  That  it  seems  to 
suppose  God  waa  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  a  kmg  series  of 
intncate  means,  in  order  to  accomplish  his  ends,  the  recovery 
and  salvation  of  ihe  world ;  in  like  sort  as  men,  for  want  6i 
understanding,  or  power,  not  being  able  to  come  at  their  ends 
directly,  are  forced  to  go  round  about  ways,  and  make  use  of 
many  perplexed  contrivances  to  arrive  at  them.'*'*     Now  every 
thing  which  we  see  shews  the  folly  of  this,  considered  as  an  ob- 
jection against  the  truth  of  Christianity.     For,  according  to 
Our  manner  of  conception,  God  makes  use  of  variety  of  means, 
what  we  often  think  tedious  ones,  in  the  natural  course  of  pro- 
vidence, for  the  accomplishment  of  all  his  ends.     Indeed,  it  is 
certain,  there  is  somewnat  in  this  matter  quite  beyond  our  com- 
prehension ;  but  the  mystery  is  as  great  in  nature  as  in  Chris- 
tianity.    We  know  what  we  ourselves  aim  at,  as  final  ends ; 
and  what  courses  we  take,  merely  as  means  conducing  to  those 
ends.     But  we  are  greatlv  ignorant,  how  £ur  things  are  con- 
sidered by  the  Author  of  nature,  under  the  single  notion  of 
means  and  ends ;  so  as  that  it  may  be  said,   tfiis  is  mere- 
ly an  end,  and  that  merely  means,  in  his  regard.     And  whe- 
ther there  be  not  some  peculiar  absurdity  in  our  very  manner 
of  conception  concerning  this  matter,  somewhat  contradictory^ 
arising  from  our  extremely  imperfect  views  of  things,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.     However,  thus  much  is  manifest,  that  the 
whole  natural  world   and   government  of  it  is  a  scheme,  or 
^stem ;  not  a  fixed,  but  a  progressive  one  ;  a  scheme,  in  which 
the  operation  of  various  means  takes  up  a  great  length  of  time, 
before  the  ends  they  tend  to  can  be  attained.     The  change  of 
seasons,  the  ripening  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  the  very  history 
^a  flower,  is  an  instance  of  this ;  and  so  is  human  life.    Thus, 
vegetable  bodies,  and  those  of  animals,  though  possibly  formed 
at  once,  yet  grow  up  by  degrees  to  a  mature  state.     And  thus 
rational  agents,  who  animate  these  latter  bodies,  are  naturally 
directed  to  form,  each  his  own  manners  and  character,  by  the 
gradual  gaining  of  knowledge  and  experience,  and  by  a  long 
course  of  action.     Our  existence  is  not  only  successive,  as  it 
must  be  of  necessity,  but  one  state  of  our  me  and  being  is  ap- 

Cinted  by  God  to  be  a  preparation  for  another ;  and  that,  to 
the  means  of  attaining  to  another  succeeding  one :  infancy 
to  childhood  ;  childhood  to  youth  ;  youth  to  mature  age.  Men 
are  inpatient,  and  for  precipitating  things ;  but  the  Author  of 
nature  appears  deliberate  tnroughout  his  operations ;  accom- 
plishing nis  natural  ends  by  slow  successive  steps.    And  there 
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18  a  plan  of  things  beforehand  laid  out,  whieh,  firom  the  nattue 
of  it,  requires  various  systems  of  means,  as  veil  as  lengdi  of 
thne,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  its  several  parts  into  exeen- 
tion.  Thus,  in  the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  Ghrf 
operates  in  the  very  same  manner  as  in  the  dispensatioD  of 
Christianity :  making  one  thing  subservient  to  another ;  tliii, 
to  somewhat  farther ;  and  so  on,  through  a  progressive  series 
of  means,  which  extend,  both  backward  and  forward,  beyond  oar 
utmost  view.  Of  this  manner  of  operation,  every  thing  we  see 
in  the  course  of  nature  is  as  much  an  instance  as  any  part  of  dw 
Christian  dispensation. 


CHAP.  V. 

OF  THB  PARTICFLAR  SYSTEM  OP  CHRISTIANITT  ;  THB  APPOIVr* 
MENT  OF  A  MEDIATOR,  AM>  THE  REDEMPTION  OF  THE  WORtD 
BY  HIM. 

There  is  not,  I  think,  any  thing  relating  to  Christianity, 
which  has  been  more  objected  against,  than  the  mediation  of 
Christ,  in  some  or  other  of  its  parts.  Yet,  upon  thorough  con- 
sideration, there  seems  nothing  less  justly  liable  to  it.     For, 

I.  The  whole  analogy  of  nature  removes  all  imagined  pre- 
sumption against  the  general  notion  of  ^^  a  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.^  (1.  Tim.  ii.  5.)  For  we  find,  all  living  crea^ 
tures  arc  brought  into  the  world,  and  their  life  in  infancy  is 

i)reserved,  by  the  instrumentality  of  others ;  and  every  satis- 
action  of  it,  some  way  or  other,  is  bestowed  by  the  like  means. 
So  that  the  visible  government,  which  God  exercises  over  the 
world,  is  by  the  instrumentality  and  mediation  of  others.  And 
how  far  his  invisible  government  be,  or  be  not  so,  it  is  impossible 
to  determine  at  all  by  reason.  And  the  supposition,  that  part 
of  it  is  so,  appears,  to  say  the  least,  altogether  as  credible  as  the 
contrary.  There  is  then  no  sort  of  objection,  from  the  light  of 
nature,  against  the  general  notion  of  a  mediator  between  God 
and  man,  considered  as  a  doctrine  of  Christianity,  or  as  an  ap- 
pointment in  this  dispensation ;  since  we  find,  by  experience, 
that  God  does  appoint  mediators  to  be  the  instruments  of  good 
and  evil  to  us,  the  instruments  of  his  justice  and  his  mercy. 
And  the  objection  here  referred  to  is  urged,  not  against  media- 
tiou  in  that  high,  eminent,  and  peculiar  sense,  in  which  Christ 
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is  our  mediator ;  but  absolutely  against  the  whole  notion  itself 
of  a  mediator  at  all. 

II.  As  we  must  suppose  that  the  world  is  under  the  proper 
moral  government  of  Ood,  or  in  a  state  of  religion,  before  we 
ean  enter  into  consideration  of  the  revealed  doctrine  concerning 
the  redemption  of  it  by  Christ ;  so  that  supposition  is  here  to 
to  be  distinctly  taken  notice  of.  Now,  the  divine  moral  go- 
vernment whieh  religion  teaches  us,  implies,  that  the  conse- 
quence of  vice  shall  be  misery,  in  some  future  state,  by  the 
righteous  judgment  of  Ood.  That  such  consequent  punish- 
ment shall  take  effect  by  his  appointment,  is  necessarily  im- 
plied. But,  as  it  is  not  m  any  sort  to  be  supposed,  that  we  are 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  ends  or  reasons  for  which  it  is  fit 
future  punishments  should  be  inflicted,  or  why  God  has  ap- 
pointed such  and  such  consequent  misery  should  follow  vice  ; 
and  as  we  are  altogether  in  the  dark,  how  or  in  what  manner  it 
shall  follow,  by  what  immediate  occasions,  or  by  the  instru  men- 
tality of  what  means ;  there  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing,  it 
may  follow  in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  many  miseries 
follow  such  and  such  courses  of  action  at  present;  poverty, 
sickness,  infamy,  untimely  death  by  diseases,  death  from  the 
hands  of  civil  justice.  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing 
future  punishment  may  follow  wickedness  of  course,  as  we  speak, 
or  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence,  from  Grod'^s  original  con- 
stitution of  the  world ;  from  the  nature  he  has  given  us,  and 
from  the  condition  in  which  he  places  us :  or,  in  a  like  manner, 
as  a  person  rashly  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  in  the  way  of  na- 
tural consequence,  falls  down ;  in  the  way  of  natural  conse- 
quence, broiks  his  limbs,  suppose;  in  tne  way  of  natural 
consequence  of  this,  without  help,  perishes. 

Some  good  men  may,  perhaps,  be  offended,  with  hearing  it 
spoken  of  as  a  supposable  thing,  that  the  future  punishments  of 
wickedness  may  be  in  the  way  of  natural  consequence ;  as  if 
this  were  taking  the  execution  of  justice  out  of  the  hands  of 
Ood,  and  giving  it  to  nature.  But  they  should  remember,  that 
when  things  come  to  pass  according  to  the  course  of  nature,  this 
does  not  hinder  them  from  being  his  doing,  who  is  the  Ood  of 
nature ;  and  that  the  Scripture  ascribes  those  punishments  to 
divine  justice,  which  are  known  to  be  natural,  and  which  must 
be  called  so,  when  distinguished  from  such  as  are  miraculous. 
But,  after  all,  this  supposition,  or  rather  this  way  of  speaking, 
is"  here  made  use  of  only  by  way  of  illustration  of  the  subject 
biefbre  us.  For,  since  it  must  be  admitted,  that  the  future 
punishment  of  wickedness  is  not  a  matter  of  arbitrary  appoint- 
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ment,  but  of  reason,  equity,  and  jnstioe;  it  eomei,  finr  aojAi  I 
see,  to  the  same  thing,  whether  it  is  suppond  to  be  mmrted 
in  a  way  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  temporal  pvmidbmeoti 
of  vice  and  folly  are  inflicted,  or  in  any  other  way.  And  though 
there  were  a  difference,  it  is  allowable  in  the  present  caae  to 
make  this  supposition,  plainly  not  an  incrediUe  one,  that  br 
ture  punishment  may  follow  wickedness  in  the  way  of  natuil 
consequence,  or  according  to  some  general  laws  of  go^^enuncni 
already  established  in  the  universe. 

III.  Upon  this  supposition, or  even  without  it,  we  may  observe 
somewhat,  much  to  the  present  purpose,  in  the  constitution  of 
nature,  or  appointments  of  Providence :  the  provision  which  ii 
made,  that  all  the  bad  natural  consequences  of  men'^s  actioni 
should  not  always  actually  follow ;  or,  that  such  bad  conse- 
quences, as,  according  to  the  settled  course  of  things,  wouU 
inevitably  have  followed,  if  not  prevented,  should,  in  certaia 
degr^,  be  prevented.  We  are  apt,  presumptuously,  to  imagine, 
that  the  world  might  have  been  so  constituted,  as  there  wouU 
not  have  been  any  such  thing  as  misery  or  evil.  On  the  cob* 
trary,  we  find  the  Author  of  nature  permits  it.  But  then,  he 
has  provided  reliefs,  and,  in  many  cases,  perfect  remedies  ton  it, 
after  some  pains  and  di£Bculties  ;  reliefe  and  remedies  even  fiir 
that  evil,  which  is  the  fruit  of  our  own  misconduct,  and  which, 
in  the  course  of  nature,  would  have  continued  and  ended  in 
our  destruction,  but  for  such  remedies.  And  this  is  an  io« 
stance  both  of  severity  and  of  indulgence,  in  the  constitution 
of  nature.  Thus,  all  the  bad  consequences,  now  mentioned, 
of  a  man'*s  trifling  upon  a  precipice,  might  be  prevented. 
And,  though  all  were  not,  yet  some  of  them  might,  by  pro- 
per interposition,  if  not  rejected ;  by  anothcr''s  coming  to  the 
rash  man'*s  relief,  with  his  own  laying  hold  on  that  relief,  in 
such  sort  as  the  case  required.  Persons  may  do  a  great 
deal  themselves  towards  preventing  the  bad  consequences  of 
their  follies ;  and  more  may  be  done  by  themselves,  together 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  their  fellow-creatures ;  which  as- 
sistance nature  requires  and  prompts  us  to.  This  is  the  gene- 
ral constitution  of  the  world.  Now,  suppose  it  had  been  so 
constituted,  that  after  such  actions  were  done,  as  were  foreseen 
naturally  to  draw  after  them  misery  to  the  doer,  it  should  have 
been  no  more  in  human  power  to  have  prevented  that  naturally 
consequent  misery,  in  any  instance,  than  it  is  in  aU ;  no  one 
can  say,  whether  such  a  more  severe  constitution  of  things 
might  not  yet  have  been  really  good.  But  that,  on  the  oo&- 
trary,  provision  is  made  by  nature,  that  we  may  and  do,  to  so 
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great  degree,  prevent  the  bad  natursl  effects  of  our  fbHies ;  this 
mnj  be  caUed  mercy,  or  compassion,  in  the  oTiginal  constita- 
tian  of  the  world ;  compauien,  as  distin^ighed  from  goodneu 
in  general.  And,  the  whole  known  constitution  and  course  of 
things  sfibrding  us  instances  of  such  cmnpassian,  it  wduld  be 
aeeording  to  the  analt^  of  nature  to  hope,  that,  however  ruin- 
ous the  natural  consequences  of  vice  might  be,  from  the  general 
laws  of  God's  government  over  the  universe,  jet  provision  might 
be  made,  poesibl}'  might  have  been  originallv  made,  far  pre- 
venting thoM  ruinous  consequences  from  inevitably  &ll<nring; 
at  least  Atnn  foDowing  universally,  and  in  all  cases. 

Many,  I  am  sensible,  will  wonder  at  finding  this  made  a 
qoestion,  or  spoken  of  ax  in  any  d«^ree  doubtful.  The  gene- 
nlity  of  mankind  are  so  &r  from  having  that  awfiil  sense  of 
things,  whi^  the  present  state  of  vice  and  misery  and  darkness 
seems  to  make  hut  reasonable,  that  they  have  scarce  any  appre- 
hension, ortboughtatall,about  this  matter,  any  way;  and  some 
Rriflus  persona  may  have  spoken  unadvisedly  concerning  it. 
But  let  us  obeerve,  what  we  experience  to  be,  and  what,  aom 
itte  very  constitution  of  nature,  cannot  but  be,  the  consequences 
efirregular  and  disorderly  behaviour ;  even  of  such  raahness, 
wilfiilness,  neglects,  as  we  scarce  call  vicious.  Now,  it  is  na- 
tnal  to  apprehend,  that  the  bad  consequences  of  irregularity 
will  be  greater,  in  proportion  as  the  trre^larity  is  so.  And 
there  is  no  comparison  between  these  irrt^larities,  and  the 
mater  instances  of  vice,  or  a  ^ssolute  pronigate  disregard  to 
ul  religion ;  if  there  be  any  thing  at  all  in  religion.  For,  con- 
nder  what  it  is  for  creatures,  moiul  agents,  presumptuously  to 
iDtmduce  that  confusion  and  misery  into  the  kingdom  of  God, 
which  mankind  have,  in  fact,  introduced ;  to  blaspheme  the 
sovereign  Lord  of  all ;  to  contemn  his  authority  ;  to  be  itijuri- 
ons  to  the  degree  they  are,  to  their  fellow-creatures,  the  crea- 
tures of  God.  Add,  that  the  effects  of  vice,  in  the  present 
world,  are  often  extreme  misery,  uretrievafale  ruin,  and  even 
death  :  And,  upon  pntting  all  this  tt^ther,  it  will  appear, 
that  as  no  one  can  say,  in  what  degree  fatal  the  unprevented 
consequences  of  vice  may  be,  according  to  the  general  rule  of  di- 
vine government ;  so  it  is  by  no  means  intuitively  certain,  how 
Ba  these  consequences  could  possibly,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing, 
be  prevented,  cmisistently  with  the  eternal  rule  of  right,  or  witQ 
what  is,  in  feet,  the  moral  constitution  of  nature.  However, 
there  would  be  large  ground  to  hope,  that  the  universal  govern- 
mnt  was  not  so  severely  strict,  but  that  there  was  room  for 
^idon,  or  for  having  thoae  penal  consequences  prevented.   Yet, 
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IV .  There  seems  no  probability,  that  any  thing  we  could 
do,  would  alone,  and  of  itself,  prevent  them ;  prevent  their  fol- 
lowing, or  being  inflicted.  But  one  would  think,  at  least,  it 
were  impossible  that  the  contrary  should  be  thought  certain. 
For  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  whole  of  the  case.  We 
are  not  informed  of  all  the  reasons,  which  render  it  fit  that  fu- 
ture punishments  should  be  inflicted ;  and,  therefcxre,  cannot 
know,  whether  any  thing  we  could  do  would  make  such  an 
alteration,  as  to  render  it  fit  that  they  should  be  remitted.  We 
do  not  know,  what  the  whole  natural,  or  amxnnted  conse- 
quences of  vice  are,  nor  in  what  way  they  woma  follow,  if  not 
Sreventcd  ;  and,  therefore,  can  in  no  sort  say,  whether  we  cooU 
0  any  thing,  which  would  be  sufiicient  to  prevent  them.  Ou 
ignorance  being  thus  manifest,  let  us  recollect  the  analogy  of 
nature,  or  providence.  For  though  this  may  be  but  a  sught 
ground  to  raise  a  positive  opinion  upon  in  this  matter,  yet  it  ii 
sufScient  to  answer  a  mere  arbitrary  assertion,  without  any  kind 
of  evidence,  urged  by  way  of  objection  against  a  doctrine,  the  proof 
of  which  is  not  reason  but  revelation .  Consider,  then, — ^people  min 
their  fortunes  by  extravagance ;  they  bring  diseases  upon  them- 
selves by  excess;  they  incur  the  penalties  of  civil  laws,  and  suidy 
civil  government  is  natural :  will  sonow  for  these  follies  past, 
and  behaving  well  for  the  future,  alone  and  of  itself,  prevent 
the  natural  consequences  of  them  ?  On  the  contrary,  men^s  na- 
tural abilities  of  helping  themselves  are  often  impaired ;  or,  if 
not,  yet  they  are  forced  to  be  beholden  to  the  assistance  of 
others  upon  several  accounts,  and  in  different  ways  :  assistance 
which  they  would  have  had  no  occasion  for,  had  it  not  been  for 
their  misconduct ;  but  which,  in  the  disadvantageous  condition 
they  have  reduced  themselves  to,  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
their  recovery,  and  retrieving  their  affairs.  Now,  since  this  is 
our  case,  considering  ourselves  merely  as  inhabitants  of  this 
world,  and  as  having  a  temporal  interest  here,  under  the  natural 
goveriunent  of  Ood,  which,  however,  has  a  great  deal  moral  in 
It ;  why  is  it  not  supposable,  that  this  may  be  our  case  also  in 
our  more  important  capacity,  as  under  his  perfect  moral  govern- 
ment, and  having  a  more  general  and  future  interest  depend- 
ing ?  If  we  have  misbehaved  in  this  higher  capacity,  and  ren- 
dered ourselves  obnoxious  to  the  future  punishment  which 
God  has  annexed  to  vice ;  it  is  plainly  credible,  that  behaving 
well  for  the  time  to  come,  may  be — not  useless,  God  forbid^ 
but  wholly  insufficient,  alone  and  of  itself,  to  prevent  that 
punishment ;  or  to  put  us  in  the  condition  whidi  we  shoHld 
have  been  in,  had  we  preserved  our  innocence.  .;q 
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And  though  we  ought  to  reason  with  all  reverence,  whenever 
we  reason  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  yet  it  may  be  added, 
that  it  is  clearly  contrary  to  all  our  notions  of  government,  as 
well  as  to  what  is,  in  fact,  the  general  constitution  of  nature, 
to  suppose  that  doing  well  for  the  future  should,  in  all  cases, 
prevent  all  the  judicial  bad  consequences  of  having  done  evil,  or 
all  the  punishment  aimexed  to  disobedicfnce.  And  we  have 
manifestly  nothing  from  whence  to  determine,  in  irhttt  degree, 
and  in  what  cases,  reformation  would  prevent  this  ptinishment^ 
even  supposing  that  it  would  in  some.  And,  though  the  effi^ 
caey  of  repentance  itself  alone,  to  prevent  what  mankind  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to,  and  recover  what  they  had 
forfeited,  is  now  insisted  upon,  in  opposition  to  Christianity ; 

Ct,  by  the  general  prevalence  of  propitiatory  sacrifices  over  the 
ftthen  wond,  this  notion,  of  repentance  alone  being  sufficient 
to  expiate  guilt,  appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  general  sense  of 
mankind. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  had  the  laws,  the  general  laWs  of 
Ood'*s  government,  been  permitted  to  operate,  Without  any  in- 
terposition in  our  l>ehalf,  the  fiiture  punishment,  for  ought  w^ 
know  to  the  contrary,  or  have  any  reason  to  think,  must  inevit- 
ably have  followed,  notwithstanding  any  thing  we  could  have 
done  to  prevent  it.     Now, 

V.  In  this  darkness,  or  this  light  of  nature,  call  it  which 
you  please,  revelation  comes  in  ;  confirms  every  doubting  fear, 
which  could  enter  into  the  heart  of  man,  concerning  the  future 
unprcvented  consequence  of  wickedness  ;  supposes  the  world  to 
be  in  a  -state  of  ruin,  (a  supposition  which  seems  the  very 
ground  of  the  Christian  dispensation,  and  which,  if  not  prove- 
able  by  reason,  yet  is  in  nowise  contrary  to  it)  ;  teaches  us, 
too,  that  the  rules  of  divine  government  are  such,  as  not  to  ad- 
mit of  pardon  immediately  and  directly  upon  repentance,  or  by 
the  sole  efficacy  of  it ;  but  then  teaches,  at  the  same  time, 
what  nature  might  justly  have  hoped,  that  the  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  universe  was  not  so  rigid,  but  that  there  was  room 
for  an  interposition  to  avert  the  fatal  consequences  of  vice ; 
which,  therefore,  by  this  means,  does  admit  of  pardon.  Reve- 
lation teaches  us,  that  the  unknown  laws  of  God^^s  more  gene- 
ral government,  no  less  than  the  particular  laws  by  which  wc 
experience  he  governs  us  at  present,  are  compassionate,  (page 
3 JO,  &c.)  as  well  as  good,  in  the  more  general  notion  of  good- 
ness ;  and  that  he  hath  mercifully  provided,  that  there  should 
be  an  interposition  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  human  kind, 
whatever    that    destruction    unprevented  would    have    been. 
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<<  Gk>d  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  aslj  begotten  Son, 
that  whosoever  believeth,^  not,  to  be  sure,  in  a  speculative,  bat 
in  a  practical  sense,  ^*  that  whosoever  believelh  in  him,  ihouU 
not  perish,^  (John  iii.  16.) ;  gave  his  Son  in  the  same  waj  af 
goomiess  to  the  wcnrld,  as  he  affords  partienlar  persona  lbs 
mendly  assistance  of  their  fellow-creatures,  when,  without  it| 
their  temporal  ruin  would  be  the  certain  consequence  of  thdr 
follies :  in  the  same  way  of  goodness,  I  say,  though  in  a  tiBfto 
scendent  and  infinitely  higher  degree.  And  the  Son  nf  Osd 
*<  loved  us,  and  gave  hinuelf  for  us,^  with  a  love  whidi  bi 
himself  compares  to  that  of  human  friendship ;  thou^,  in  thil 
case,  all  comparisons  must  fall  infinitely  shfiit  of  the  thing  ia» 
tended  to  be  illustrated  by  them.  He  interposed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  was  necessary  smd  effectual  to  prevent  that  execa* 
tion  of  justice  upon  sinners,  which  Qoi  had  appcnnted  shonU 
otherwise  have  been  executed  upon  them ;  or  in  such  a  msa* 
ner,  as  to  prevent  that  punishment  firom  actually  fiaUowiag^ 
which,  according  to  the  general  laws  of  divine  govemBMBt, 
must  have  followed  the  sins  of  the  world,  had  it  not  been  fa 
such  interposition.* 

If  any  thing  here  said  should  appear,  upon  first  thou^t^  ia* 
consistent  with  divine  goodness,  a  second,  I  am  persuaded,  wffl 
entirely  remove  that  appearance.  For,  were  we  to  suppose  the 
constitution  of  things  to  be  such,  as  that  the  whole  creation 
must  have  perished,  had  it  not  been  fi>r  somewhat,  which  Goi 
had  appointed  should  be,  in  order  to  prevent  that  ruin  ;  e?en 
this  supposition  would  not  be  inconsistent,  in  any  d^iee,  wilh 
the  most  absolutely  perfect  goodness.     But  still  it  may  bi 

*  It  cannot,  I  suppose,  be  imagined*  even  by  the  most  cureoiy  reader,  thit 
it  is,  in  any  sort,  affirmed,  or  implied,  in  any  thing  said  in  this  cbapcer,  d«t 
none  can  have  the  benefit  of  the  general  redemption,  but  such  aa  have  tk 
advantage  of  being  made  acquainted  with  it  in  the  pieseDt  life.  Bi^il 
may  be  needful  to  mention,  that  several  questions,  which  have  been  brought 
into  the  subject  before  us,  and  determined,  are  not  in  the  least  entered  ialP 
here ;  questions  which  have  been,  I  fear,  rashly  determined,  and,  pcrbi|it» 
with  equal  rashness,  contrary  ways.  For  instance  :  Whether  God  eoili 
have  saved  the  world  by  other  means  than  the  death  of  Christ,  oooaMiesl^ 
with  the  general  laws  of  his  government  ?  And,  had  not  Christ  come  iats  the 
world,  what  would  have  been  the  future  condition  of  the  better  sort  of  men ; 
those  just  persons  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  for  whom  Manasses  in  his  pi^w 
asserts,  repentance  was  not  appointed  ?  The  meaning  of  the  first  of  these 
questions  is  greatly  ambiguous  ;  and  neither  of  them  can  properly  be  answer- 
ed, without  going  upon  that  infinitely  absurd  supposition,  that  we  know  the 
whole  of  the  case.  And,  perhaps,  the  very  inqmry,  what  uwM  have  fMtmd 
tf  God  had  not  done  as  hehaaf  may  have  in  it  some  very  graX  impropne^; 
and  ought  not  to  be  carried  on  an^  fiuther  than  is  naoettarj  to  help  our  fUtid 
and  inadequate  conceptions  of  thuigs. 
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thought,  that  this  whole  manner  of  treating  the  subject  before 
US,  supposes  manlind  to  be  naturally  in  a  very  strange  state. 
And  truly  so  it  does.  But  it  is  not  Christianity  which  has 
put  us  into  this  strange  state.  Whoever  will  consider  the 
manilbld  misenes,  and  the  extreme  wickedness  of  the  world ; 
that  thit  best  have  great  wrongnesses  within  themselves,  which 
they  eomplain  of,  and  endeavour  to  amend ;  but,  that  the 
generality  grow  more  profligate  and  corrupt  with  age:  that 
neathen  mcNralists  thought  the  present  state  to  be  a  state  of 
mmiahment :  and,  what  might  be  added,  that  the  earth,  our 
oabitBtiQii,  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  ruin :  whoever,  I 
say,  will  consider  all  these,  and  some  other  obvious  things,  will 
tmnk  he  has  little  reason  to  object  against  the  Scripture  ae« 
oount,  that  mankind  is  in  a  state  of  degradation ;  against  this 
being  the  hct ;  how  difiieult  soever  he  may  think  it  to  ae- 
oount  for,  or  even  to  finrm  a  distinct  conception  of,  the  occa- 
skms  and  cireumstanoes  of  it.  But  that  the  crime  of  our  first 
paxents  was  the  ooeasion  of  our  being  placed  in  a  more  disad-* 
lantagBOUS  condition,  is  a  thing  throughout,  and  particularly 
analogous  to  what  we  see,  in  the  daily  course  of  natural  Provi- 
dence ;  as  the  recovery  of  the  world,  by  the  interposition  of 
Chriat,  has  been  shewn  to  be  so  in  general. 

VI.  The  particular  manner  in  which  Christ  interposed  in 
the  redemption  of  the  world,  or  his  office  as  Mediator,  in  the 
largest  sense,  between  God  and  man,  is  thus  represented  to  us 
in  the  Scripture :  «  He  is  the  light  of  the  world  ;*"♦  the  re- 
vealer  of  the  will  of  God  in  the  most  eminent  sense :  He  is  a 
propitiatory  sacrifice  ;*|-  '^  the  Lamb  of  Ood  ;^  and  as  he  vo- 
luntarily oiSered  himself  up,  he  is  styled  our  High-priest.§ 
And,  which  seems  of  peculiar  weight,  he  is  described  before- 
hand in  the  Old  Testament,  under  the  same  characters  of  a 
priest,  and  an  expiatory  victim.  |  And  whereas  it  is  objected, 
that  all  this  is  merely  by  way  of  allusion  to  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  the  apostle,  on  the  contrary,  affirms,  that  the  law 
was  a  shadow  of  good  things  to  come,  and  not  the  very  image 
of  the  things  ;^  and  that  the  priests  that  offer  gifts  according 
to  the  law,  serve  unto  the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly 
as  Moses  was  admonished  of  God,  when  he  was  about 


•  JolmL  and  Tiii.  12. 

t  Rom.  iii.  25.  and  v.  11 .    1  Cor.  v.  7.    Eph.  v.  2.    I  John  ii.  2.    Matt. 

vL2B. 

^  John  L  29,  96,  and  throughout  the  book  of  RevelaUon. 

C  Throughout  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

llflLliti.    Dan.ix.24.     Psalm  cz.  4.        1  Heb.  z.  L 
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make  the  tabernacle  t  <^  for  see,*"  saith  he,  ^<  that  thou  make 
all  things  according  to  the  pattern  shewed  to  thee  in  the 
Mount  :^*  t.  e.  the  Le\itical  priesthood  was  a  shadow  of  the 

Kriesthood  of  Christ,  in  like  manner  as  the  tabernade  made  hj 
loses  was  according  to  that  shewed  him  in  the  Mount.     The 
priesthood  of  Christ  and  the  tabernacle  in  the  Mount,  were  tint 
originals  :  of  the  former  of  which,  the  Levitical  priesthood  was 
a  type ;  and  of  the  latter,  the  tabernacle. made  hj  Mosei  was 
a  copy.     The  doctrine  of  this  epistle,  then,  plainly  is,  that  the 
legal   sacrifices  were  allusions  to  the  great  and  final  atonement 
to  be  made  by  the  blood  of  Christ ;  and  not  that  this  was  aa 
allusion  to  those.     Nor  can  any  thing  be  more  express  and  de- 
terminate, than  the  following  passage :   ^^  It  is  not  possible 
that  the  blood  of  bulls  and  goats  should  take  away  sin.    Where- 
fore,  when  he  cometh  into  the  world,  he  saith,  sacrifice  and 
ofibring,'*^  t.  e.  of  bulls  and  of  goats,  *^  thou  wouldst  not,  but  a 
body  hast  thou  prepared  me— -Lo,   I  come  to  do  thy  will,  0 
God. — By  which  will  we  are  sanctified,  through  the  offering  of 
the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once  for  all.'"-f     And  to  add  one  pas- 
sage more  of  the  like  kind  :  ^^  Christ  was  once  ofiered  to  besr 
the  sins  of  many ;  and  unto  them  that  look  for  him  shall  he 
appear  the  second  time  without  sin  ;*"  t.  e.  without  bearing  sin^ 
as  he  did  at  his  first  coming,  by  being  an  offering  for  it ;  with- 
out having  our  iniquilics  again  laid  upon  htm^  without  being 
any  more  a  sin-offering  ; — ^^  unto  them  that  look  for  him,  shall 
he  appear  the  second  time,  without  sin,  unto  salvation.'*^^     Nor 
do  the  inspired  writers  at  all  confine  themselves  to  this  manner 
of  speaking  concerning  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  but  declare  an 
efficacy  in  what  he  did  and  suffered  for  us,  additional  to  and 
beyond  mere  instruction,  example  and  government,  in  great  va- 
riety of  expression  :   ^^  That  Jesus  should  die  for  that  nation,** 
the  Jews ;   ^^  and  not  for  that  nation  only,  but  that  also," 
plainly  by  the  efficacy  of  his  death,  ^^  he  should  gather  together 
in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad  :*"§  that 
"  he  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust  :^\\  that  **  he  gave 
his  life,  himself,  a  ransom  f ''^  that  ^'  we  are  bought,  bought 
with  a  price  :"**  that  "  he  redeemed  us  with  his  blood ;  redeem* 
ed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  being  made  a  curse  for  us  .'""tt 
that  he  is  our  "  advocate,  intercessor,  and  propitiation  r^^J* 
that  "  he  was  made  perfect  (or  consummate)  through  suffer- 

•  Heb.  viil.  4»  5.  f  Heb.  x.  4,  5,  7.  9,  10.  J  Heb.  ix.  28. 
S  John  xi.  51,  5*2.  |j  1  Pet.  iii.  18.  ^  Matt.  xx.  28.  Mark  x.  4X 
1  Tim.  ii.  6.  ••2  Pet.  il.  I.  Kev.  xiv.  4.  J  Cor.  vi.  20.  ft  *  ^^^ 
U  19.  Rev.  V.  9.   Gal.  iii.  13.         \\  Heb.  vii.  JS5.    1  John  ii.  1,  a. 
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'  ings  ;  and  being  thus  made  perfect,  he  became  the  author  of 
salvation  :"•  that  **  God  was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world 
to  himself,  by  the  death  of  his  Son  on  the  cross ;  not  imput- 
ing their  trespasses  unto  them  :'"-(-  and  lastly,  that  "  through 
death  he  destroyed  him  that  had  the  power  of  death.  ^ 
Christ,  then,  havmg  thus  <<  humbled  himself,  and  become  obe- 
dient to  death,  even  the  death  of  the  cross,  God  also  hath  high- 
ly exalted  him,  and  given  him  a  name  which  is  above  every 
'  name  ;  hath  given  all  things  into  his  hands  ;  hath  committed 
all  judgment  unto  him ;  that  all  men  should  honour  the  Son 
even  as  they  honour  the  Father.'"§  For,  worthy  is  the  Lamb 
that  was  slain,  to  receive  power,  and  riches,  and  wisdom,  and 
strength,  and  honour,  and  glory,  and  blessing !  And  ever)' 
creature  which  is  in  heaven,  and  on  the  earth,  heard  I,  saying, 
Blessing,  and  honoiur,  and  glory,  and  power,  be  unto  him 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne,  and  unto  the  Lamb,  for  ever 
and  ever.'^ll 

These  passages  of  Scripture  seem  to  comprehend  and  express 
die  chief  parts  of  Christ'*s  office,  as  mediator  between  God  and 
man,  so  far,  I  mean,  as  the  nature  of  this  his  office  is  revealed, 
and  it  is  usually  treated  of  by  divines  under  three  heads. 

Firslj  He  was,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Prophet ;  "  that 
Prophet  that  should  come  into  the  world,***^  to  declare  the  di- 
vine will.  He  published  anew  the  law  of  nature,  which  men 
had  corrupted  ;  and  the  very  knowledge  of  which,  to  some  de- 
gree, was  lost  among  them.  He  taught  mankind,  taught  us 
authoritatively,  to  "  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly,  m  this 

in  expectation  of  the  future  judgment  of  God. 
sd  l[he  truth  of  this  moral  system  of  nature,  and 

5,ve  us  additional  evidence  of  it,  the  evidence  of  testitnony.** 
e  distinctly  ,'^vealed  the  manner  in  which  God  would  be  wor- 
shipped, the  efficacy  of  repentance,  and  the  rewards  and  punish- 
ments of  iyr*iuture  life.  Thus  he  was  a  prophet  in  a  sense  in 
which  no  rther  ever  was.  To  which  is  to  be  added,  that  he 
iset  us  a  fterfect  "  exatnple,  that  we  should  follow  his  steps.'*'* 

Secondly,  He  has  a  "  kingdom,  which  is  not  of  this  world.''^ 
He  fo^inded  a  church,  to  be  to  mankind  a  standing  memorial 
of  rdigion,  and  invitation  to  it ;  which  he  promised  to  be  with 
always,  even  to  the  end.  He  exercises  an  invisible  government 
bnVr  it,  himself)  and  by  his  Spirit ;  over  that  part  of  it  which 

*  Heb.  ii.  10,  and  v.  9.  f  S  Cor.  v.  19.  Rom.  v.  10.  £ph.  ii.  16. 
i  Heb.  ii.  1 4.  See  also  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  book  of  Job,  kxxiii.  24. 
{  PI  0.  ii.  8»  9.  Johtf  iii.  d5.  and  v.  22,  23w  |  Rev.  v.  12,  13;  f  Jobii 
\i.  14.  ••  Page  884,  &c. 
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18  militant  heie  cm  earth,  a  government  of  JiacipKnp,  <<  for  the 
perfecting  of  the  saints,  for  the  edifying  his  body  ;  till  we  aU 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knoirledge  of  the  Son 
of  Ood,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  statore  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ.^*  Of  this  church,  aU  persons  scattered 
over  the  world,  who  live  in  obedience  to  his  laws,  are  memben. 
For  these  he  is  ^^  gone  to  prepare  a  place,  and  will  come  again 
to  receive  them  unto  himself,  that  where  he  is,  there  they  may 
be  also ;  and  reign  with  him  for  ever  and  ever  ;^  and  likewise 
^  to  take  vengeance  on  them  that  know  not  Ood,  and  obey  not 
his  gospel.^J 

Against  these  parts  of  Christ'*s  office,  I  find  no  objections  bat 
what  are  fully  obviated  in  the  beginning  of  this  chapter. 

Lastly^  Christ  offisred  himself  a  propitiatory  sacrifice,  and 
made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  world :  which  is  mentioned 
last,  in  r^ard  to  what  is  objected  against  it.  Sacrifices  of  ex- 
piation were  commanded  the  Jews,  and  obtained  amongst  other 
nations,  from  tradition,  whose  original  probably  was  revelation. 
And  they  were  continually  repeated,  both  occasionally,  and  at 
the  returns  of  stated  times ;  and  made  up  great  part  of  the  ex- 
ternal religion  of  mankind.  ^^  But  now  once  in  the  end  of  the 
world  Chnst  appeared,  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  him- 
self^ (Heb.  IX.  26.)  And  the  sacrifice  was  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  with  the  most  extensive  influence,  of  that  efficacy  fiv 
obtaining  pardon  of  sin,  which  the  heathens  may  be  supposed 
to  have  thought  their  sacrifices  to  have  been,  and  which  the 
Jewish  sacrifices  really  were  in  some  degree,  and  with  n^  to 
some  persons. 

How,  and  in  what  particular  way,  it  had  this  efficacy,  thoe 
are  not  wanting  persons  who  have  endeavoured  to  explain ;  but 
I  do  not  find  that  the  Scripture  has  explained  it.  We  seem 
to  be  very  much  in  the  dark  concerning  the  manner  in  which 
the  ancients  understood  atonement  to  be  made,  t.  e.  pardon  to 
be  obtained  by  sacrifices.  And  if  the  Scripture  has,  as  surely 
it  has,  left  this  matter  of  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  mysterious, 
left  somewhat  in  it  unrevealed,  all  conjectures  about  it  must 
be,  if  not  evidently  absurd,  yet  at  least  uncertain.  Nor 
has  any  one  reason  to  complain  for  want  of  farther  informatian, 
unless  ne  can  shew  his  claim  to  it. 

Some  having  endeavoured  to  explain  the  efficacy  of  what  Christ 
has  done  and  suffisred  for  us,  beyond  what  the  Scripture  has 
authorized ;  others,  probably  because  they  could  not  explain  it, 
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have  beoi  far  taking  it  away,  and  confining  his  office  as  Re- 
deemer of  the  world,  to  his  instruction,  example,  and  goTcum- 
ment  of  the  church  ;  whereas  the  doctrine  of  tne  gospel  appears 
to  he,  not  only  that  he  taught  the  efficacy  of  repentance,  but 
rendered  it  of  the  efficacy  wmch  it  is,  by  what  he  did  and  suflfer- 
ed  for  us :  that  he  obtained  for  us  the  benefit  of  having  our  re- 
pentance accepted  into  eternal  life :  not  only  that  he  revealed 
to  sinners,  that  they  were  in  a  capacity  of  salvation,  and  how 
they  might  obtain  it ;  but,  moreover,  that  he  put  them  into 
this  capacity  of  salvation,  by  what  he  did  and  suffered  for  them» 
put  us  into  a  capacity  of  escaping  future  punishment,  and  ob- 
taining future  happiness.  And  it  is  our  wisdom  thankfiiUy  to 
acc^t  the  benefit,  by  performing  the  conditions  upon  which  it 
is  offered,  on  our  part,  without  disputing  how  it  was  procured 
on  his.     For, 

VII.  Since  we  neither  know  by  what  means  punishment  in 
a  future  state  would  have  followed  wickedness  in  this ;  nor  in 
what  manner  it  would  have  been  inflicted,  had  it  not  been  pre- 
vented ;  nor  all  the  reasons  why  its  infliction  would  have  been 
needful ;  nor  the  particular  nature  of  that  state  of  happiness 
which  Christ  is  gone  to  prepare  for  his  disciples :  and  since  we 
are  ignorant  how  far  any  thing  which  we  could  do,  would,  alone 
and  of  itself,  have  been  effectual  to  prevent  that  punishment  to 
which  we  were  obnoxious,  and  recover  that  happiness  which  we 
had  forfeited ;  it  is  most  evident  we  are  not  judges,  antecedent- 
ly to  revelation,  whether  a  mediator  was  or  was  not  necessary 
to  obtain  those  ends ;  to  prevent  that  future  punishment,  and 
bring  mankind  to  the  final  happiness  of  their  nature.  And  for 
the  very  same  reasons,  upon  supposition  of  the  necessity  of  a 
mediator,  we  are  no  more  judges,  antecedently  to  revelation,  of 
the  whole  nature  of  his  office,  or  the  several  parts  of  which  it 
oonsists  ;  of  what  was  fit  and  requisite  to  be  assigned  him,  in 
order  to  accomplish  the  ends  of  divine  Providence  in  the  ap- 
pointment. And  from  hence  it  follows,  that  to  object  against 
the  expediency  or  usefulness  of  particular  things  revealed  to 
have  been  done  or  suffered  by  him,  because  we  do  not  see  how 
they  were  conducive  to  those  ends,  is  highly  absurd.  Yet  no- 
thing is  more  common  to  be  met  with  than  this  absurdity.  But 
if  it  be  acknowledged  beforehand  that  we  are  not  judges  in  the 
ease,  it  is  evident  that  no  objection  can,  with  any  shadow  of 
reason,  be  urged  against  any  particular  part  of  Christ'*s  media- 
torial office  revefded  in  Scripture,  till  it  can  be  shewn  positively 
not  to  be  requisite,  or  conducive,  to  the  ends  proposed  to  be  ac- 
ecnnplidied ;  or  that  it  is  in  itself  unreasonable. 
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And  there  is  one  objection  made  against  the  satisfaction  of 
Christ,  which  looks  to  be  of  this  positive  kind :  that  the  doi^- 
trine  of  his  being  appointed  to  suffer  for  the  sins  of  the  world, 
represents  Ood  as  being  indifferent  whether  he  punished  the 
innocent  or  the  guilty.  Now,  from  the  foregoing  observations, 
we  may  see  the  extreme  slightness  of  all  such  objections  ;  and 
(though  it  is  most  certain  all  who  make  them  do  not  see  the 
consequence)  that  they  conclude  altogether  as  much  against 
God^s  whole  original  constitution  of  nature,  and  the  whole  dailj 
course  of  divine  Providence,  in  the  government  of  the  worU, 
t.  e.  against  the  whole  scheme  of  theism  and  the  whole  notion 
of  religion,  as  against  Christianity.  For  the  world  is  a  consd- 
tution,  or  system,  whose  parts  have  a  mutual  reference  to  esch 
other ;  and  there  is  a  scheme  of  things  gradually  carrying  on, 
called  the  course  of  nature,  to  the  carrying  on  of  which  God  has 
appointed  us,  in  various  ways,  to  contribute.  And  when,  in 
the  daily  course  of  natural  providence,  it  is  appointed  diat  in- 
nocent people  should  suffer  for  the  faults  of  the  guilty,  this  is 
liable  to  the  very  same  objection  as  the  instance  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. The  infinitely  greater  importance  of  that  appoint- 
ment of  Christianity  which  is  objected  against,  does  not  hinder 
but  it  may  be,  as  it  plainly  is,  an  appointment  of  the  very  same 
kind  with  what  the  world  affords  us  daily  examples  of.  Nay,  if 
there  were  any  force  at  all  in  the  objection,  it  would  be  stronger, 
in  one  respect,  against  natural  providence,  than  against  Chris- 
tianity ;  because  under  the  former,  we  are  in  many  cases  com- 
manded, and  even  necessitated,  whether  we  will  or  no,  to  suffer 
for  the  faults  of  others,  whereas  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were 
voluntary.  The  worWs  being  under  the  righteous  govermnent 
of  Ood,  does  indeed  imply,  that  finally  and  upon  the  whole,  every 
one  shall  receive  according  to  his  personal  deserts;  and  the 
general  doctrine  of  the  whole  Scripture  is,  that  this  shall  be  the 
completion  of  the  divine  government.  But  during  the  progress, 
and,  for  ought  we  know,  even  in  order  to  the  completion  of  this 
moral  scheme,  vicarious  punishments  may  be  fit,  and  abaolute- 
ly  neccssarj'.  Men,  by  their  follies,  run  themselves  into  ex- 
treme distress ;  into  difficulties  which  would  be  absolutely  fatal 
to  them,  were  it  not  for  the  interposition  and  assistance  oi 
others.  God  commands  by  the  law  of  nature,  that  we  afford 
them  this  assistance,  in  many  eases  where  we  cannot  do  it 
without  very  great  pains,  and  labour,  and  sufferings  to  our- 
selves. And  we  see  in  what  variety  of  ways  one  person^s  saSer- 
ings  contribute  to  the  relief  of  another ;  and  how,  or  by  what 
particular  means,  this  came  to  pass,  or  follows^  from  the  eon* 
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stitution  and  laws  of  nature,  which  come  under  our  notice,  and 
being  familiarized  to  it,  men  are  not  shocked  with  it.  So  that 
the  reason  of  their  insisting  upon  objections  of  the  foregoing 
kind,  against  the  satisfaction  of  Christ,  is,  either  that  they  do 
not  consider  God''s  settled  and  uniform  appointments  as  his  ap- 
pointments at  all,  or  else  they  forget  that  vicarious  punishment 
is  a  providential  appointment  of  every  day's  experience :  and 
then,  from  their  being  unacquainted  with  tlie  more  general  laws 
of  nature,  or  divine  government  over  the  world,  and  not  seeing 
how  the  sufferings  of  Christ  could  contribute  to  the  redemption 
df  it,  unless  by  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  will,  they  conclude  his 
sufferings  could  not  contribute  to  it  any  other  way.  And  yet, 
what  has  been  often  alleged  in  justification  of  this  doctrine,  even 
from  the  apparent  natural  tendency  of  this  method  of  our  re- 
demption— Its  tendency  to  vindicate  the  authority  of  Code's  laws, 
and  deter  his  creatures  from  sin  ;  this  has  never  yet  been  answer- 
ed, and  is,  I  think,  plainly  unanswerable :  though  I  am  far  from 
thinking  it  an  account  of  the  whole  of  the  case.  But,  without 
taking  this  into  consideration,  it  abundantly  appears,  from  the 
observations  above  made,  that  this  objection  is  not  an  objection 
against  Christianity,  but  against  the  whole  general  oonstitudon 
in  nature :  And  if  it  were  to  be  considered  as  an  objection 
against  Christianity,  or,  considering  it  as  it  is,  an  objection 
Eigainst  the  constitution  of  nature,  it  amounts  to  no  more  in 
conclusion  than  this,  that  a  divine  appointment  cannot  be  ne- 
cessary or  expedient,  because  the  objector  does  not  discern  it  to 
be  so ;  thougn  he  must  own  that  the  nature  of  the  case  is  such, 
as  renders  him  incapable  of  judging  whether  it  be  so  or  not ; 
or  of  seeing  it  to  be  necessary,  though  it  were  so. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  of  great  patience  to  reasMable  men, 
to  find  people  arguing  in  this  manner ;  objecting  against  the 
credibility  of  such  particular  things  revealed  in  Scripture,  that 
they  do  not  see  the  necessity  or  expediency  of  them.  For, 
though  it  is  highly  right,  and  the  most  pious  exercise  of  our 
understanding,  to  inquire  with  due  reverence  into  the  ends  and 
reasons  of  God^s  dispensations  ;  yet,  when  those  reasons  are  con- 
cealed, to  argue  from  our  ignorance,  that  such  dispensations  can- 
not be  from  God,  is  infinitely  absurd.  The  presumption  of  this 
kind  of  objections  seems  almost  lost  in  the  folly  of  them.  And 
the  folly  of  them  is  yet  greater  when  they  are  urged,  as  usually 
they  are,  against  thmgs  in  Christianity  analogous,  or  like  to 
those  natural  dispensations  of  Providence,  which  are  matter  of 
experience.  Let  reason  be  kept  to ;  and,  if  any  part  of  the 
Sc^pture  account  of  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  Christ  can 
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be  shewn  to  be  really  contrary  to  it,  let  the  Scripture,  in  the 
name  of  God,  be  given  up :  but  let  not  such  poor  creatures  as 
we,  go  on  objecting  against  an  infinite  scheme,  that  we  do  not 
see  the  necessity  or  usefulness  of  all  its  parts,  and  call  this  rea- 
soning ;  and,  which  still  farther  heightens  the  absurdity  in  the 
present  case,  parts  which  we  are  not  actively  concerned  in.  For, 
it  may  be  worth  mentioning. 

Lastly^  That  not  only  the  reason  of  the  thing,  but  the  whole 
analogy  of  nature,  should  teach  us,  not  to  expect  to  have  the 
like  information  concerning  the  divine  conduct,  as  conoeming 
our  own  duty.  God  instructs  us  by  experience,  (for  it  is  not 
reason,  but  experience,  which  instructs  us)  what  good  or  had 
consequences  will  follow  from  our  acting  in  such  and  such  man- 
ners; and  by  this  he  directs  us  how  we  are  to  behave  ourselves. 
But,  though  we  are  sufficiently  instructed,  for  the  common 
purposes,  of  life,  yet  it  is  but  an  almost  infinitely  small  part  of 
natural  providence  which  we  are  at  all  let  into,  llie  case 
is  the  same  with  regard  to  revelation.  The  doctrine  of  a 
Mediator  between  God  and  man,  against  which  it  is  ob- 
jected, that  the  expediency  of  some  things  in  it  is  not  under- 
stood, relates  only  to  what  was  done  on  God^^s  part  in  the  ap- 
pointment, and  on  the  Mediator'^s  in  the  execution  of  it.  For 
what  is  required  of  us,  in  consequence  of  this  gracious  dispen- 
sation, is  another  subject,  in  which  none  can  complain  for  want 
of  information.  The  constitution  of  the  world,  and  God'*s  na- 
tural government  over  it,  is  all  mystery,  as  much  as  the  Chris- 
tian dispensation.  Yet  under  the  first,  he  has  given  men  all 
things  pertaining  to  life ;  and  under  the  other,  all  things  per- 
taining unto  godliness.  And,  it  may  be  added,  that  there  is 
nothing  hard  to  be  accounted  for  in  any  of  the  common  precepts 
of  Chnstianity  ;  though,  if  there  were,  surely  a  divine  com- 
mand is  abundantly  sufficient  to  lay  us  under  the  strongest  ob- 
ligations to  obedience.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  reasons  of  all 
the  Christian  precepts  are  evident.  Positive  institutions  are 
manifestly  necessary  to  keep  up  and  propagate  religion  amongst 
mankind.  And  our  duty  to  Christ,  the  internal  and  external 
worship  of  him  ;  this  part  of  the  religion  of  the  gospel  mani- 
festly arises  out  of  what  he  has  done  and  suffered,  his  audioritr 
and  dominion,  and  the  relation  which  he  is  revealed  to  stand 
in  to  us.     (Page  338,  &c.) 
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CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  WANT  09  UNIVERSALITY   IN    REVELATION  :    ABTB  OF 
THE  SUPPOSED  DEFICIENCY  IN  THE  PROOF  OF  IT. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  persons,  that  if  the  evidence  of 
revelation  appears  doubtftil,  tnis  itself  turns  into  a  positive 
ar^ment  against  it ;  because  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that,  if  it 
were  true,  it  would  be  left  to  subsist  upon  doubtful  evidence. 
And  the  objection  against  revelation,  from  its  not  being  uni* 
versal,  is  often  insisted  upon  as  of  great  weight. 

Now,  the  weakness  of  these  opinions  may  be  shewn,  by  ob* 
serving  the  suppositions  on  which  they  are  founded,  which  are 
really  such  as  these : — that  it  cannot  be  thought  God  would 
have  bestowed  any  favour  at  all  upon  us,  unless  in  the  degree 
which,  we  think,  he  might,  and  which,  we  imagine,  woula  be 
most  to  our  particular  advantage  ;  and  also,  that  it  cannot  be 
thought  he  would  bestow  a  &vour  upon  any,  unless  he  bestowed 
the  same  upon  all :  suppositions  which  we  find  contradicted, 
not  by  a  few  instances  in  God*s  natural  government  of  the  world) 
but  by  the  general  analogy  of  riature  together. 

Persons  who  speak  of  the  evidence  of  religion  as  doubtful^ 
and  of  this  supposed  doubtfiilness  as  a  positive  argument  against 
it,  should  be  put  upon  considering,  what  that  evidence  indeed 
is,  which  they  act  upon  with  regard  to  their  temporal  interests. 
For,  it  is  not  only  extremely  difficult,  but,  in  many  cases,  ah- 
solutely  impossible,  to  balance  pleasure  and  pain,  satisfaction 
and  uneasiness,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say  on  which  side  the  over- 
plus is.  There  are  the  Uke  difficulties  and  impossibilities,  in 
making  the  due  allowances  for  a  change  of  temper  and  taste, 
for  satiety,  disgusts,  ill  health  ;  any  of  which  render  men  inca- 
pable of  enjoying,  after  they  have  obtained,  what  they  most 
eagerly  desired.  Numberless,  too,  are  the  accidents,  besides 
chat  one  of  untimely  death,  which  may  even  probably  disap- 
point the  best  concerted  schemes ;  and  strong  objections  are 
often  seen  to  lie  against  them,  not  to  be  removed  or  answered, 
but  which  seem  overbalanced  by  reasons  on  the  other  side  ;  so 
as  that  the  certain  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  pursuit  are, 
by  every  one,  thought  justly  disregarded,  upon  account  of  the 
appearing  greater  advantages  in  case  of  success,  though  there 
be  but  httle  probability  of  it.     Laallyj  Kvcnry  one  observes 
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our  liableness,  if  we  be  not  upon  our  gnard,  to  be  deoeived  hj 
the  &Isehood  of  men,  and  the  false  appearances  of  things ;  and 
this  danger  must  be  greatly  increased,  if  there  be  a  strong;  bias 
within,  suppose  from  indulged  passion,  to  &vour  the  deceit. 
Hence  arises  that  great  uncertainty  and  doubtfulness  of  proof^ 
wherein  our  temporal  interest  really  consists ;  what  are  the 
most  probable  means  of  attaining  it ;  and  whether  those  means 
will  eventually  be  successful.     And  numberless  instances  there 
are,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  in  which  all  men  think  it  reason* 
able  to  engage  in  pursuits,  though  the  probability   ia  greatly 
against  succeeding ;  and  to  make  such  provision  for  themselves^ 
as  it  is  supposable  they  may  have  occasion  for,  though  the  plain 
acknowledged  probability  is,  that  they  never  shall.     Then  those 
who  think  the  objection  against  revelation  from  its  light  not 
being  universal,  to  be  of  weight,  should  observe,  that  the  Author 
of  nature,  in  numberless  instances,  bestows  that  upon  somCf 
which  he  does  not  upon  others  who  seem  equally  to  stand  in 
need  of  it.     Indeed,  he  appears  to  bestow  all  his  gifts,  with  the 
most  promiscuous  variety,  among  creatures  of  the  same  species : 
health  and  strength,  capacities  of  prudence  and  of  knowledge, 
means  of  improvement,  riches,  and  all  external  advantages. 
And  as  there  are  not  any  two  men  found  of  exactly  like  shape 
and  features,  so,  it  is  probable,  there  are  not  any  two  of  an  exp 
actly  like  constitution,  temper,,  and  situation,  with  regard  to 
the  goods  and  evils  of  life.     Yet,  notwithstanding  these  uncer- 
tainties and  varieties,  God  does  exercise  a  natural  government 
over  the  world ;  and  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  prudent  and 
imprudent  institution  of  life,  with  regard  to  our  health  and  our 
affairs,  under  that  his  natural  government. 

As  neither  the  Jewish  nor  Christian  revelation  have  been 
universal,  and  as  they  have  been  afforded  to  a  greater  or  lett 
part  of  the  world,  at  different  times,  so,  likewise,  at  different 
times,  both  revelations  have  had  different  degrees  of  evidence. 
The  Jews  who  lived  during  the  succession  of  prophets,  that  is, 
from  Moses  till  after  the  captivity,  had  higher  evidence  of  the 
truth  of  their  religion,  than  those  had  who  lived  in  the  inter* 
val   between  the   last-mentioned   period   and   the   coming  f£ 
Christ.     And  the  first  Christians  had  higher  evidence  of  the 
miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  Christianity  than   what  we 
have  now.     They  had  also  a  strong  presumptive  proof  of  the 
truth  of  it,  perhaps  of  much  greater  force,  in  way  of  argumenti 
than  many  think,  of  which  we  have  very  little  remaining ;  I 
mean,  the  presumptive  proof  of  its  truth,  from  the  influence 
which  it  had  upon  the  lives  of  the  generality  of  its  pro£esB0fs. 
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1  we,  or  futare  ages,  may  possibly  have  a  proof  of  it,  which 
'  could  not  have,  from  the  conformity  between  the  prophe- 
listoiT,  and  the  state  of  the  world,  and  of  Christianity. 
I  fartner :  If  we  were  to  suppose  the  evidence,  which  some 
3  of  religion,  to  amount  to  little  more  than  seeing  that  it 
^  be  true,  but  that  they  remain  in  great  doubts  and  uncer- 
ties  about  both  its  evidence  and  its  nature,  and  great  per- 
ities  concerning  the  rule  of  life ;  others  to  have  a  full  con- 
ion  of  the  truth  of  religion,  with  a  distinct  knowledge  of  their 
f ;  and  others  severally  to  have  all  the  intermediate  degrees 
eligious  light  and  evidence,  which  lie  between  these  two- 
re  put  the  case,  that  for  the  present  it  was  intended  revela- 
should  be  no  more  than  a  small  light,  in  the  midst  of  a 
Id  greatly  overspread,  notwithstanding  it,  with  ignorance 
darkness ;  that  certain  glimmerings  of  this  light  should  ex-- 
l,  and  be  directed,  to  remote  distances,  in  such  a  manner  as 
;   those  who  really  partook  of  it  should  not  discern  from 
nee  it  originally  came ;  that  some,  in  a  nearer  situation  to 
Jbould  have  its  light  obscured,  and,  in  different  ways  and 
tees,  intercepted  ;  and  that  others  should  be  placed  within 
Nearer  influence,  and  be  much  more  enlivened,  cheered,  and 
eted  by  it ;  but  yet,  that  even  to  these  it  should  be  no  more 
1  *<  a  light  shining  in  a  dark  place  -^  all  this  would  be  per- 
ly  uniform  and  of  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  Providence, 
he  distribution  of  its  other  blessings.     If  the  fact  of  the  case 
ly  were,  that  some  have  received  no  light  at  all  from  the 
ipture ;  as  many  ages  and  countries  in  the  heathen  world  : 
t  others,  though  they  have,  by  means  of  it,  had  essential  or 
aral  religion  enforced  upon  their  consciences,  yet  have  never 
[  the  genuine  Scripture  revelation,  with  its  real  evidence, 
posed  to  their  consideration ;  and  the  ancient  Persians  and 
alem  Mahometans  may  possibly  be  instances  of  people  in  a 
lation  somewhat  like  to  this  :  that  others,  though  they  have 
I  the  Scripture  laid  before  them  as  of  divine  revelation,  yet 
re  had  it  with  the  system  and  evidence  of  Christianity  so  in- 
polated,  the  system  so  corrupted,  the  evidence  so  blended 
h  false  miracles,  as  to  leave  the  mind  in  the  utmost  doubt- 
ness  and  uncertainty  about  the  whole ;  which  may  be  the 
te  of  some  thoughtful  men  in  most  of  those  nations  who 
I   themselves  Christian:  and,  lastly^  that  others  have  had 
rittianity  offered  to  them  in  its  genuine  simplicity,  and  with 
proper  evidence,  as  persons  in  countries  and  churches  of  civil 
1  of  Christian  liberty ;  but,  however,  that  even  these  persons 
\  left  in  great  ignorance  in  many  respects,  and  have  by  no 
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ght  afforded  them  enough  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  biH 
rtgulate  their  life,  to  teach  them  their  duty,  and  Oi-  ' 
them  in  the  careful  discharge  of  it :  I  say,  if  we  were 
«e  this  somewhat  of  a  general  true  account  of  the  de- 
moral  and  religious  tight  and  evidence,  which  were  in- 
a  be  afforded  mankind,  and  of  what  has  actually  been 
cir  situation,  in  their  moral  and  religious   capadty. 
uld  be  nothing  in  all  this  ignorance,  doubtfulness,  and 
ity,  in  all  these  varieties  and  supposed  disadvantages  of 
comparison  of  others,  respecting  religion,  but  may  be 
d  by  manifest  analogies  in  the  natural  dispensations  of 
ce  at  present,  and  considering  ourselves  merely  in  our 

capacity. 
B  there  any  thing  shocking  in  all  this,  or  which  wonld 
lear  hard  upon  the  moral  administration  in  nature,  if 

really  keep  in  mind,  that  every  one  shall  be  dealt 

with ;   instead  of  forgetting  this,   or  explaining  it 

ter  it  is  acknowledged  in  words.     All  shadow  of  injui- 

indeed  all  harsh  appearances,  in  this  various  economy 
lence,  would  be  lost,  if  we  would  keep  in  mind,  ihst 
ciful  allowance  shall  be  made,and  no  more  be  required  of 
than  what  might  have  been  equitably  expected  of  him, 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed,  and  not  what  might 
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res  of  moral  natures  or  capacities,  ibr  a  considerable  part  of 
at  duration  in  which  they  are  living  agents,  are  not  at  all 
bjects  of  morality  and  religion  ;  but  grow  up  to  be  so,  and 
ow  up  to  be  so  more  and  more,  gradually  from  childhood  to 
iture  age. 
What,  in  particular,  is  the  account  or  reason  of  these  things, 

must  be  greatly  in  the  dark,  were  it  only  that  we  know  so 
little  even  of  our  own  case.     Our  present  state  may  pos- 

y  be  the  consequence  of  somewhat  past,  which  we  are  wholly 
lorant  of;  as  it  has  a  reference  to  somewhat  to  come,  of  which 

know  scarce  any  more  than  is  necessary  for  practice.  A 
(tern,  or  constitution,  in  its  notion,  implies  variety  ;  and  so 
Dplicated  an  one  as  this  world,  very  great  variety.  So  that 
re  revelation  universal,  yet  from  men^s  different  capacities  of 
derstanding,  from  the  different  lengths  of  their  lives,  their 
ferent  educations  and  other  external  circumstances,  and  from 
sir  difference  of  temper  and  bodily  constitution ;  their  rcli* 
HIS  situations  would  be  widely  different,  and  the  disadvantage 
Bome  in  comparison  of  others,  perhaps,  altogether  as  much 
at  present.  And  the  true  account,  whatever  it  be,  why 
oikind,  or  such  a  part  of  mankind,  are  placed  in  this  condi- 
n  of  ignorance,  must  be  supposed  also  the  true  account  of 
r  fiurther  ignorance,  in  not  knowmg  the  reasons  why,  or  whence 
IB,  that  they  are  placed  in  this  condition.  But  the  following 
letical  reflections  may  deserve  the  serious  consideration  of 
Me  persons,  who  think  the  circumstances  of  mankind,  or  their 
D9  in  the  forementioned  respects,  a  ground  of  complaint. 
First,  The  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious,  may 
istitute  one  particular  part  of  some  men^s  trial  in  the  religi* 
I  sense ;  as  it  gives  scope  for  a  virtuous  exercise,  or  vicious 
^kct,  of  their  understanding,  in  examining  or  not  examining 
o  that  evidence.  There  seems  no  possible  reason  to  b^  given» 
y  we  may  not  be  in  a  state  of  moral  probation,  with  r^ard 
the  exercise  of  our  understanding  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
NSf  as  we  are  with  regard  to  our  behaviour  in  common  aflhirs. 
le  former  is  as  much  a  thing  within  our  power  and  choice  as 
5  latter.  And  I  suppose  it  is  to  be  laid  down  for  oertain. 
It  the  same  character,  the  same  inward  principle,  which, 
er  a  man  is  convinced  of  the  truth  of  religion,  renders  him 
sdient  to  the  precepts  of  it,  would,  were  ne  not  thus  con- 
iced,  set  him  about  an  examination  of  it,  upon  its  system 
d  evidence  being  offered  to  his  thoughts ;  and  that  in  the 
ter  state  his  examination  would  be  wim  an  impartiality,  8e« 
miness  and  solicitude,  propordonaUe  to  what  nis  obedieiice 
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is  in  the  former.  And  as  inattention,  n^Iigence,  want  of  aB 
serious  concern,  about  a  matter  of  sudi  a  nature  and  audi  im- 
portance, when  offered  to  men'^s  consideration,  is,  before  a  dis- 
tinct conviction  of  its  truth,  as  real  immoral  depravitj  ni 
dissoluteness,  as  neglect  of  religious  practice  after  audi  eonrie- 
tion;  so,  active  solicitude  about  it,  and  fiiir  impartial  considai- 
tion  of  its  evidence  before  such  conviction,  is  as  really  an  eier- 
cise  of  a  morally  right  temper,  as  is  religious  practice  after. 
Thus,  that  religion  is  not  intuitively  true,  but  a  matter  of  d^ 
duction  and  inference;  that  a  conviction  of  its  truth  is  ntt 
forced  upon  every  one,  but  left  to  be,  by  some,  collected  with 
heedful  attention  to  premises;  this  as  much  constitutes  reK- 
gious  probation,  as  much  affords  sphere,  scope,  opportunity,  (at 
right  and  wrong  behaviour,  as  any  thing  whatever  does.  Ani 
their  manner  of  treating  this  subject,  when  laid  before  them, 
shews  what  is  in  their  heart,  and  is  an  exertion  of  it. 

Secondly^  It  appears  to  be  a  thing  as  evident,  though  it  ii 
not  so  much  attended  to,  that  if,  upon  consideration  of  religion^ 
the  evidence  of  it  should  seem  to  any  persons  doubtftil,  in  Ac 
highest  supposable  degree,  even  this  doubtftil  evidence  will, 
however,  put  them  into  a  general  state  of  probation^  in  the 
moral  and  religious  sense.  For,  suppose  a  man  to  be  really  ia 
doubt,  whether  such  a  person  had  not  done  him  the  greatest 
favour ;  or,  whether  his  whole  temporal  interest  did  not  depend 
upon  that  person  ;  no  one,  who  had  any  sense  of  gratitude  and 
of  prudence,  could  possibly  consider  himself  in  the  same  situa- 
tion, with  regard  to  such  person,  as  if  he  had  no  such  doubt 
In  truth,  it  is  as  just  to  say,  that  certainty  and  doubt  are  the 
same,  as  to  say,  the  situations  now  mentioned  would  leave  t 
man  as  entirely  at  liberty,  in  point  of  gratitude  or  prudenee, 
as  he  would  be,  were  he  certain  he  had  received  no  favour  iron 
such  person,  or  that  he  no  way  depended  upon  him.  And  thus, 
though  the  evidence  of  religion  which  is  afforded  to  some  men, 
should  be  little  more  than  that  they  are  given  to  see  the  system  of 
Christianity,  or  religion  in  general,  to  be  supposable  and  credible, 
this  ought  in  all  reason  to  beget  a  serious  practical  apprehension 
that  it  may  be  true.  And  even  this  will  afford  matter  of  eze^ 
cise,  for  religious  suspense  and  deliberation,  for  moral  reBoh|- 
tion  and  self-government ;  because  the  apprehension  that  rdi- 
gion  may  be  true,  does  as  really  lay  men  under  obligations,  is 
a  full  conviction  that  it  is  true.  It  gives  occasion  and  motives 
to  consider  farther  the  important  subject ;  to  preserve  atteo* 
tively  upon  their  minds  a  general  implicit  sense  that  they  maj 
be  under  divine  moral  government,  an  awful  aolicitade  aboot 
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volved,  whidi  some  complam  of,  is  no  more  a  just  ground  of 
mpliunt,  than  the  external  circumstances  of  temptation, 
ticti  others  are  placed  in  ;  or  than  difficulties  in  the  practice 

it,  after  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth.  Temptations  render 
X  state  a  more  improving  state  of  discipline  (Part  i.  chap,  v.) 
an  it  would  be  otherwise ;  as  they  give  occasion  for  a  more 
fcentive  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle,  which  confirms  and 
vngthens  it  more  than  an  easier  or  less  attentive  exercise  of 
could.  Now,  speculative  difficulties  are,  in  this  respect,  of 
e  very  same  nature  with  these  external  temptations.  For 
e  evidence  of  religion  not  appearing  obvious,  is,  to  some  per- 
ns, a  temptation  to  reject  it,  without  any  consideration  at  all ; 
d  therefore  requires  such  an  attentive  exercise  of  the  virtuous 
ineiple,  seriously  to  consider  that  evidence,  as  there  would 

no  occasion  for,  but  for  such  temptation.  And  the  supposed 
ubtfulness  of  its  evidence,  after  it  has  been  in  some  sort  con- 
Lered,  affi>rds  opportunity  to  an  unfair  mind,  of  explaining 
mjy  and  deoeitftuly  hiding  firom  itself,  that  evidence  which  it 
\ffkt  see ;  and  also  for  men'*s  encouraging  themselves  in  vice, 
im  hopes  of  impunity,  though  they  do  clearly  see  thus  much 
least,  that  these  hopes  are  uncertain  :  in  like  manner,  as  the 
mmon  temptation  to  many  instances  of  folly,  which  end  in 
oaporal  infamy  and  ruin,  is  the  ground  for  hope  of  not  being 
t^ted,  and  of  escaping  with  impunity ;  t.  e.  the  doubtfulness 

the  proof  beforehand,  that  such  foolish  behaviour  will  thus 
d  in  infamy  and  ruin.  On  the  contrary,  supposed  doubtful- 
88  in  the  evidence  of  religion  calls  for  a  more  careful  and 
bentive  exercise  of  the  virtuous  principle,  in  fairly  yielding 
emselves  up  to  the  proper  inmience  of  any  real  evidence, 
ough  doubtftil ;  and  m  practising  conscientiously  all  virtue, 
Ottgh  under  some  uncertainty,  whether  the  pivemment  in 
e  universe  may  not  possibly  be  such,  as  that  vice  may  escape 
th  impunity.  And,  in  general,  temptation,  meaning  by  this 
Hrd  the  lesser  allurements  to  wrong,  and  difficulties  in  the 
icharge  of  our  duty,  as  well  as  the  greater  ones ;  temptation, 
lay,  as  such,  and  of  every  kind  and  degree,  as  it  calls  forth 
me  virtuous  efforts,  additional  to  what  would  otherwise  have 
en  wanting,  cannot  but  be  an  additional  discipline  and  im- 
ovement  of  virtue,  as  well  as  probation  of  it,  in  the  other  senses 
that  word.  (Part  i.  chap.  iv.  page  306.)  So  that  the  very 
me  account  is  to  be  given,  why  the  evidence  of  religion 
ould  be  left  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  require,  in  some,  an  at- 
itive,  solicitous,  perhaps  painftil,  exercise  of  their  under- 
indin^  about  it ;  as  why  others  should  be  placed  in  such 
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circumstances,  as  that  the  practice  of  its  common  duties,  afia 
a  fM  conviction  of  the  truth  of  it,  should  require  atte&tioi, 
solicitude,  and  pains ;  or,  why  appearing  doubtfulness  shodi 
be  permitted  to  afford  matter  of  temptation  to  some ;  as  wl^ 
external  difficulties  and  allurements  should  be  permitted  to 
afford  matter  of  temptation  to  others.  The  same  account  sb 
is  to  be  given,  why  some  should  be  exercised  with  temptatian 
of  both  these  kinds,  as  why  others  should  be  exercised  witk 
the  latter  in  such  very  high  degrees,  as  some  have  been»  psr- 
ticularly  as  the  primitive  Christians  were.  wm 

Nor  does  there  appear  any  abstirdity  in  supposing,  that  die  1 1 
speculative  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion  is  in-  U 
volved,  may  make  even  the  principal  part  of  some  person*!  U 
trial.  For,  as  the  chief  temptations  of  the  generality  of  the  K 
Vrorld,  are,  the  ordinary  motives  to  injustice  or  unrestninfidli 
pleasure  ;  or  to  live  in  the  neglect  of  religion  from  that  finme  |i 
of  mind,  which  renders  many  persons  almost  without  feeling  is 
to  any  thing  distant,  or  which  is  not  the  object  of  their  senses ; 
so  there  are  other  persons  without  this  shallowness  of  temper, 
persons  of  a  deeper  sense  as  to  what  is  invisible  and  futorei 
who  not  only  see,  but  have  a  general  practical  feeling,  that 
what  is  to  come  will  be  present,  and  that  things  are  not  less  real 
for  their  not  being  the  objects  of  sense  ;  and  who,  from  their 
natural  constitution  of  body  and  of  temper,  and  from  their  ex- 
ternal condition,  may  have  small  temptations  to  behave  ill, 
small  difficulty  in  behaving  well,  in  the  common  course  of  life. 
Now,  when  these  latter  persons  have  a  distinct,  full  conviction 
of  the  truth  of  religion,  without  any  possible  doubts  or  difficul- 
ties, the  practice  of  it  is  to  them  unavoidable,  unless  they  will 
do  a  constant  violence  to  their  own  minds ;  and  religion  is 
scarce  any  more  a  discipline  to  them,  than  it  is  to  creatures  in 
a  state  of  perfection.  Yet  these  persons  may  possibly  stand  m 
need  of  moral  discipline  and  exercise  in  a  higher  degree  thtn 
they  would  have  by  such  an  easy  practice  of  religion.  Or  it 
may  be  requisite,  for  reasons  unknown  to  us,  that  they  shouU 
give  some  further  manifestation  (page  306)  what  is  their  moral 
character,  to  the  creation  of  God.  than  such  a  practice  of  it 
would  be.  Thus,  in  the  great  vanety  of  religious  situations  in 
which  men  arc  placed,  what  constitutes,  what  chiefly  and  pe- 
culiarly constitutes  the  probation,  in  all  senses,  of  some  per- 
sons, may  be  the  difficulties  in  which  the  evidence  of  religion  is 
involved  ;  and  their  principal  and  distinguished  trial  may  be, 
how  they  will  behave  under  and  with  respect  to  these  difficulties. 
Circumstances  in  men''s  situation  in  their  temporal  capaeityi 
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inalogous  in  good  measui^  to  this,  respecting  reli;^ion,  are  to 
>e  observed.  We  find,  some  persons  are  placed  in  such  a 
aituation  in  the  world,  as  that  their  chief  difficulty,  with  regard 
x>  conduot,  i^  not  th«  doing  what  is  prudent  when  it  is  known ; 
Smt  this)  in  tiulnberless  cases^  is  as  easy  as  the  contrary :  but  to 
lome,  the  principal  exercise  is,  recollection,  and  being  upon 
their  guard  against  deceits,  the  deceits,  suppose,  of  those  about 
them  ;  against  false  appearances  of  reason  and  prudence.  To 
persons  in  somte  situations,  the  principal  exercise,  with  respect 
bo  conduct,  is  attention^  in  order  to  inform  themselves  what  is 
proper,  what  is  really  the  reasonable  and  prudent  part  to  act. 

£ut  as  I  have  hitherto  gone  upon  supposition,  that  men'^s 
iiasatisfaction  with  the  evidence  of  religion  is  not  owing  to 
their  neglects,  or  pr^udices ;  it. must  be  &dded,  on  the  other 
band,  in  all  common  reason,  and  as  what  the  truth  of  the  case 
plainly  requires  should  be  added,  that  such  dissatisfaction  pos- 
sibly may  be  owing  to  those,  possibly  may  be  men'*s  own  &ult. 
For, 

If  there  are  any  persons  who  never  set  themselves  heartily, 
ind  in  earnest,  to  be  informed  in  religion  ;  if  there  are  any  who 
«crctly  wish  it  may  not  prove  true,  and  are  l6ss  attentive  to 
nridence  than  to  difficulties,  and  more  to  objections  than  to  what 
s  said  in  answer  to  them ;  these  persohs  will  scarcely  be  thought 
n  a  likely  way  of  seeing  the  evidence  of  religion,  though  it 
prere  most  certainly  true,  and  capable  of  being  ever  so  fully 
proved.  If  any  accustom  themselves  to  consider  this  subject 
usually  in  the  way  of  mirth  and  sport ;  if  they  attend  to  forms 
uid  representations,  and  inadequate  manners  of  expression,  in- 
stead of  the  real  things  intended  by  them,  (for  signs  often  can 
t>e  no  more  than  inadequately  expressive  of  the  things  signified,) 
>r  if  they  substitute  human  errors  in  the  room  of  divine  truth ; 
why  noay  not  all,  or  any  of  these  things,  hinder  some  men  from 
seeing  that  evidence  which  really  is  seen  by  others  ;  as  a  like 
t;um  of  mind,  with  respect  to  matters  of  common  speculation 
md,  practice,  does,  we  find  by  experience,  hinder  them  firom  at- 
taining that  knowledge  and  right  understanding,  in  matters  of 
common  speculation  and  practice,  which  more  fair  and  atten- 
tive minds  attain  to  ?  And  the  effect  will  be  the  same,  whether 
their  neglect  of  seriously  considering  the  evidence  of  religion, 
iind  their  indirect  behaviour  with  regard  to  it,  proceed  from 
mere  carelessness,  or  from  the  grosser  vices ;  or  whether  it  be 
3wing  to  this,  that  forms,  and  figurative  manners  of  expression, 
IS  well  as  errors,  administer  occasions  of  ridicule,  when  the 
things  intiended,  and  the  truth  itself,  would  not;     9f  en  may  in«^ 

2  A 
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dulge  a  ludicrous  turn  so  far,  as  to  lose  all  senae  of  eoodnet 
and  prudence  in  worldly  a£Pairs,  and  even,  aa  it  seems,  to  ifli- 
pair  their  feculty  of  reason.  And,  in  general,  levity,  carclcM" 
ness,  passion,  and  prejudice,  do  hinder  us  from  bemg  rigfadf 
informed,  with  respect  to  common  things ;  and  they  may,  ia 
like  manner,  and  perhaps  in  some  farther  providentiiJ  mamw, 
with  respect  to  moral  and  religious  subjects ;  may  hinder  evi- 
dence from  being  laid  before  us,  and  from  being  seen  when  it  if. 
The  Scripture*  does  declare,  ^^  that  every  one  shall  not  nndep^ 
stand.**^  And  it  makes  no  difference  by  what  providential  eoB- 
duct  this  comes  to  pass ;  whether  the  evidence  of  Christianity 
was,  originally  and  with  design,  put  and  left  so,  as  that  Asm 
who  are  desirous  of  evading  moral  obligations,  should  not  see  its 
and  that  honest-minded  persons  should ;  or  whether  it  comei 
to  pass  by  any  other  means. 

Farther,  the  general  proof  of  natural  religion  and  of  Chris- 
tianity, does,  I  think,  lie  level  to  common  men,  even  those,  die 
greatest  part  of  whose  time,  from  childhood  to  old  age,  is  ttken 
up  with  providing  for  themselves  and  their  families,  the  eom- 
mon  conveniences,  perha})s  necessaries  of  life ;  those,  I  mean, 
of  this  rank,  who  ever  think  at  all  of  asking  after  proof,  or  at- 
tending  to  it.  Common  men,  were  they  as  much  in  eameit 
about  religion  as  about  their  temporal  affairs,  are  capable  of 
being  convinced  upon  real  evidence,  that  there  is  a  God  who 
governs  the  world  ;  and  they  feel  themselves  to  be  of  a  monl 
nature,  and  accountable  creatures.  And  as  Christianity  endrdj 
falls  in  with  this  their  natural  sense  of  things  ;  so  they  are  ci- 
pable,  not  only  of  being  persuaded,  but  of  being  made  to  see, 
that  there  is  evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  it, 
and  many  appearing  completions  of  prophecy.  But  though 
this  proof  is  real  and  conclusive,  yet  it  is  liable  to  objections 
and  may  be  run  up  into  difficulties ;  which,  however,  persons 
who  are  capable,  not  only  of  talkii^  of,  but  of  really  seeing,  are 
capable  also  of  seeing  through  ;  /.  e.  not  of  clearing  up  and  an- 
swering them,  so  as  to  satisfy  their  curiosity,  for  of  such  know- 
ledge we  are  not  capable  with  respect  to  any  one  thing  in  na- 

*  Dan.  xii.  10.  Src  also  Im,  xxix.  13,  14.  Matt.  vi.  23,  and  li.  25,  and 
xiii.  11,  12.  John  iii.  19.  John  v.  44.  1  Cor.  ii.  14,  and  8  Cor.  !▼.  4» 
2  Tim.  iii.  13  ;  and  that  affectionate,  as  well  as  authoritative  admonitioD,  M 
very  many  times  inculcated,  "  He  that  hath  ears  to  hear  let  him  bear."  Oio- 
tins  saw  so  strongly  the  thing  intended  in  these  and  other  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture of  the  like  sense,  as  to  say,  that  the  proof  given  us  of  Christiuiity  ww 
less  than  it  might  have  been,  tor  this  very  purpose :  Ut  ita  Senmf  EwmgA 
tanquam  lapU  euei  Lydiiu  ad  quern  ingaiia  ionabiHa  explorareniur.  De  Vet 
R.  C.  L.  2.  towards  the  end. 
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;  but  capable  of  seeing  that  the  proof  is  not  lost  in  these 
nilties,   or  destroyed  by   these   objections.      But  then  a 
augh  examination  into  religion,  with  regard  to  these  ob- 
ons,  which  cannot  be  the  business  of  every  man,  is  a  matter 
iretty  large  compass,  and  from  the  nature  of  it,  requires 
s  knowledge,  as  well  as  time  and  attention,  to  see  how  the 
ence  comes  out,  upon  balancing  one  thing  with  another,  and 
t,  upon  the  whole,  is  the  amount  of  it.     Now,  if  persons 
bave  picked  up  these  objections  from  others,  and  take  for 
ited  they  are  of  weight,  upon  the  word  of  those  from  whom 
'  received  them,  or,  by  often  retailing  of  them,  come  to  see, 
incy  they  see,  them  to  be  of  weight,  will  not  prepare  them- 
ss  for  such  an  examination,  with  a  competent  d^ee  of 
srledge  ;  or  will  not  give  that  time  and  attention  to  the  sub* 
t  which,  from  the  nature  of  it,  is  necessary  for  attaining 
I  information :  in  this  case,  they  must  remain  in  doubtful- 
;,  ignorance,  or  error ;  in  the  same  way  as  they  must,  vritli 
ird  to  common  sciences,  and  matters  of  common  life,  if  they 
[ect  the  necessary  means  of  being  informed  in  them. 
iut  still,  perhaps,  it  will  be  objected,  that  if  a  prince  or 
jmon  master  were  to  send  directions  to  a  servant,  ne  would 
I  care,  that  they  should  always  bear  the  certain  marks  who 
f  came  from,  and  that  their  sense  should  be  always  plain ; 
IS  that  there  should  be  no  possible  doubt,  if  he  could  help  it, 
ceming  the  authority  or  meaning  of  them.     Now,  the  pro- 
answer  to  all  this  kind  of  objections  is,  that,  wherever  the 
icy  lies,  it  is  even  certain  we  cannot  argue  thus  with  respect 
him  who  is  the  Governor  of  the  world :  and  particularly 
t    he  does   not   afford   us   such   information  with    respect 
»ur  temporal  affairs  and  interests,  as  experience  abundantly 
•rs.     However,  there  is  a  full  answer  to  this  objection,  from 
very  nature  of  religion.    For,  the  reason  why  a  prince  would 
s  his  directions  in  this  plain  manner,  is,  that  he  absolutely 
ires  such  an  external  action  should  be  done,  without  con-* 
ling  himself  with  the  motive  or  principle  upon  which  it  is 
le :  t.  e.  he  regards  only  the  external  event,  or  the  thing'*s 
ng  done,  and  not  at  all,  properly  speaking,  the  doing  of  it,  or 
action.     Whereas  the  whole  of  morali^  and  religion  con- 
ing merely  in  action  itself,  there  is  no  sort  of  parallel  be* 
ten  the  cases.     But  if  the  prince  be  supposed  to  regard  only 
action  ;  i.  e,  only  to  desire  to  exercise,  or  in  any  sense  prove, 
understanding  or  loyalty  of  a  servant,  he  would  not  always 
e  his  orders  in  such  a  plain  manner.     It  may  be  proper  to 
1^  that  the  will  of  God,  respecting  morality  and  religion,  may 
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be  considered,  either  as  absolute,  or  as  only  oonditional.    If 

be  absolute,  it  can  only  be  thus,  that  we  should  act 

in  such  given  circumstances ;  not  that  we  should  be  broiii^ 

act  so,  by  his  changing  of  our  circumstances.     And  if 

will  be  thus  absolute,   then  it  is  in  our  power,  in  the 

and  strictest  sense,  to  do  or  to  contradict  his  will,  whkb  ■ 

most  weighty  consideration.     Or  his  will  may  be 

only  as  conditional,  that  if  we  act  so  and  so,  we  shall  berevw 

ed  ;  if  otherwise,  punished  :  of  which  conditional  wiU  of  Al' 

Author  of  nature,  the  whole  constitution  of  it  affords  mmt 

tain  instances. 

Upon  the  whole :  That  we  are  in  a  state  of  reli^on, 
sarily  implies,  that  wc  are  in  a  state  of  probation :  And  thec» 
dibility  of  our  being  at  all  in  such  a  state  being  admitted,  tks 
seems  no  peculiar  difficulty  in  supposing  our  probation  to  b^ 
just  as  it  is,  in  those  respects  which  are  above  objected  againt 
There  seems  no  pretence  from  the  reason  of  the  things  to  Mf, 
that  the  trial  cannot  equitably  be  any  thing,  but  whether  per- 
sons will  act  suitably  to  certain  information,  or  such  as  admits 
no  room  for  doubt ;  so  as  that  there  can  be  no  danger  of  mis* 
carriage,  but  either  from  their  not  attending  to  what  they  «r- 
tainly  know,  or  from  overbearing  passion  hurrying  them  on  tt 
act  contrary  to  it.     For,  since  ignorance  and  doubt  afford  scope 
for  probation  in  all  senses,  as  really  as  intuitive  conviction  or 
certainty  ;  and  since  the  two  former  are  to  be  put  to  the  same 
account  as  difficulties  in  practice  ;  men'*s  moral  probation  majr 
also   be,   whether   they  will  take   due  care  to  inform  them- 
selves by  impartial  consideration,  and  afterwards  whether  dtfj 
will  act  as  the  case  requires,  upon  the  evidence  which  they  hawi 
however  doubtfiil.     And  this,  we  find  by  experience^  is  be- 
quently  our  probation,  (pages  260,  391,  393,)  in  our  temporal 
capacity.     For  the  information  which  we  want,  with  regard  to 
our  worldly  interests,  is  by  no  means  always  given  us  of  course, 
without  any  care  of  our  own.     And  we  are  greatly  liable  to 
self-deceit  from  inward  secret  prejudices,  and  also  to  the  deceits 
of  others.     So  that  to  be  able  to  judge  what  is  the  prudent 
part,  often  requires  much  and  difficult  consideration.     Then 
after  we  have  judged  the  very  best  we  can,  the  evidence  upon 
which  we  rtiust  act,  if  we  will  live  and  act  at  all,  is  perpetuallT 
doubtful  to  a  very  high  degree.     And  the  constitution  and 
course  of  the  world  in  fact  is  such,  as  that  waiit  of  impartial 
consideration  what  we  have  to  do,  and  venturing  upon  extra- 
vagant courses,'  because  it  is  doubtful  what  will  be  the  ooll9^ 
quencc,  are  often  naturally,  t.  e.  providentially,  altogether  as 
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1,  as  miseonduct  occasioned  by  heedless  inattention,  to  what 
certainly  know,  or  disregarding  it  from  overbearing  passion. 
Several  of  the  observations  here  made  may  well  seem  strange, 
hap6  unintelligible,  to  many  good  men.  But  if  the  persons 
wEose  sake  they  are  made,  think  so ;  persons  who  object 
ibove,  and  throw  off  *all  regard  to  religion  under  pretence  of 
It  of  evidence ;  I  desire  them  to  consider  again  whether  their 
oking  so,  be  owing  to  any  thing  unintelligible  in  these  ob* 
radons,  or  to  their  own  not  having  such  a  sense  of  religion 
L  serious  solicitude  about  it,  as  even  their  state  of  scepticism 
s  in  all  reason  require  ?  It  ought  to  be  forced  upon  the  re- 
;fcion  of  these  persons,  that  our  nature  and  condition  neces- 
Uy  require  us,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  to  act  upon  evi- 
ice  much  lower  than  what  is  oomnumly  called  prol^ble ;  to 
urd,  not  only  against  what  we  fully  believe  wul,  but  also 
iihst  what  we  think  it  supposable  may,  happen  ;  and  to  en- 
je  in  pursuits  when  the  probability  is  greatly  against  success, 
t  be  crediUe  that  possibly  we  may  succeed  m  tnem. 


CHAP.  VII. 

OF  THE  PARTICULAR  EVIDENCE  FOR  CHEISTIANITT. 

IS  presumptions  against  revelation,  and  objections  against 
!  general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  particular  things  relat- 
l  to  it,  being  removed,  there  remains  to  be  considered,  what 
sitive  evidence  wc  have  for  the  truth  of  it ;  chiefly  in  order 
see,  what  the  analogy  of  nature  suggests  with  regard  to  that 
deuce,  and  the  objections  against  it ;  or  to  see  what  is,  and 
Jlowed  to  be,  the  plain  natural  rule  of  judgment  and  of  action, 
our  temporal  concerns,  in  cases  where  we  have  the  same  kind 
evidence,  and  the  same  kind  of  objections  against  it,  that  we 
ve  in  the  case  before  us. 

Now,  in  the  evidence  of  Christianity,  there  seem  to  be  several 
Jigs  of  great  weight,  not  reducible  to  the  head,  either  of  mi- 
^les,  or  the  completion  of  prophecy,  in  the  common  accepta- 
D  of  the  words.  But  these  two  are  its  direct  and  fundamental 
xA ;  and  those  other  things,  however  considerable  thej  are, 
t  ought  never  to  be  urged  apart  from  its  direct  proofs,  but 
wjs  to  be  joined  with  them.  Thus  the  evidence  of  Christ* 
dtj  will  be  a  long  series  of  things,  reaching,  as  it  seems,  from 
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the  beginning  of  the  world  to  the  present  time,  of  great  varietj 
and  compass,  taking  in  both  the  direct,  and  also  the  collateni 
proofs,  and  making  up,  all  of  them  together,  one  argument; 
the  conviction  arising  from  which  kind  of  proof  may  be  com- 
pared to  what  they  call  the  effect  in  architecture  or  other  worb 
of  art ;  a  result  from  a  great  number  of  things  so  and  so  dis- 
posed, and  taken  into  one  view.  I  shall  therefore,  Jirtt^  male 
some  observations  relating  to  miracles,  and  the  appearing  eom- 
pletions  of  prophecy  ;  and  consider  what  analogy  suggests,  in 
answer  to  the  objections  brought  against  this  evidence.  And, 
secondly^  I  shall  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the  genenl. 
argument  now  mentioned,  consisting  both  of  the  direct  tnJ 
collateral  evidence,  considered  as  making  up  one  argument: 
this  being  the  kind  of  proof,  upon  which  we  determme  most 
questions  of  difficulty  concerning  common  facts,  alleged  to  ha^e 
happened,  or  seeming  likely  to  happen ;  especially  questioos 
relating  to  conduct. 

Ftrsty  I  shall  make  some  observations  upon  the  direct  proof 
of  Christianity  from  miracles  and  prophecy,  and  upon  the  ob- 
jections alleged  against  it. 

I.  Now,  the  following  observations,  relating  to  the  historical 
evidence  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of  Christianity,  ap- 
pear to  be  of  great  weight. 

1 .  The  Old  Testament  affords  us  the  same  historical  evidence 
of  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  of  the  prophets,  as  of  the  coinmon 
civil  history  of  Moses  and  the  kings  of  Israel ;  or,  as  of  the 
affairs  of  tne  Jewish  nation.  And  the  Gospels  and  the  Acts 
afford  us  the  same  historical  evidence  of  the  miracles  of  Christ 
and  the  apostles,  as  of  the  common  matters  related  in  them. 
This,  indeed,  could  not  have  been  affirmed  by  any  reasonable 
man,  if  the  authors  of  these  books,  like  many  other  historians, 
had  appeared  to  make  an  entertaining  manner  of  writing  their 
aim  ;  though  they  had  interspersed  miracles  in  their  works,  at 
proper  distances,  and  upon  proper  occasions.  These  might 
nave  animated  a  dull  relation,  amused  the  reader,  and  engaged 
his  attention.  And  the  same  account  would  naturally  have 
been  given  of  them,  as  of  the  speeches  and  descriptions  of  snch 
authors ;  the  same  account,  in  a  manner,  as  is  to  be  given,  why 
the  poets  make  use  of  wonders  and  prodigies.  But  the  frets, 
both  miraculous  and  natural,  in  Scripture,  are  related  in  plain 
unadorned  narratives;  and  both  of  them  appear,  in  all  respects, 
to  stand  upon  the  same  foot  of  historical  evidence.  Faither; 
some  parts  of  Scripture  containing  an  account  of  nnradei  folly 
sufficient  to  prove  the  truth  of  Christianityy  are  quoted  ai  ge> 
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iuine»  firom  the  age  in  which  they  are  siud  to  be  written,  down 
lo  the  present ;  and  no  other  parts  of  them,  material  in  the 
iresent  question,  are  omitted  to  be  quoted  in  such  manner,  as 
JO  afford  any  sort  of  proof  of  their  not  being  genuine.  And, 
la  common  history,  when  called  in  question  m  any  instance, 
(Bay  often  be  greaUy  confirmed  by  contemporary  or  subsequent 
svents  more  known  and  acknowledged;  and  as  the  common 
Scripture  history,  like  many  others,  is  thus  confirmed;  so  like- 
wise is  the  miraculous  history  of  it,  not  only  in  particular  in- 
stances, but  in  general.  For,  the  establishment  of  the  Jewish 
■nd  Christian  religions,  which  were  events  contemporary  vrith 
the  miracles  relatd  to  be  wrought  in  attestation  of  both,  or 
lubeequent  to  them,  these  events  are  just  what  we  should  have 
expected,  upon  supposition  such  miracles  were  really  wrought 
to  attest  the  truth  of  those  religions.  These  miraicles  are  a 
satisfactory  account  of  those  events ;  of  which  no  other  satis- 
bctory  account  can  be  given,  nor  any  account  at  all,  but  what 
is  imaginary  merely  and  invented.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  the 
most  obvious,  the  most  easy  and  direct  account  of  this  history^ 
how  it  came  to  be  written  and  to  be  received  in  the  world  as  a 
true  history,  is,  that  it  really  is  so ;  nor  can  any  other  account 
of  it  be  easy  and  direct.  Now,  though  an  account,  not  at  all 
obvious,  but  very  far-fetched  and  indirect,  may  indeed  be,  and 
often  is,  the  true  account  of  a  matter ;  yet  it  qinnot  be  admit- 
ted on  the  authority  of  its  being  asserted.  Mere  guess,  sup* 
position,  and  possibility,  when  opposed  to  historicid  evidence, 
prove  nothing,  but  that  historical  evidence  is  not  demonstrative. 
Now,  the  just  consequence  from  all  this,  I  think,  is,  that 
the  Scripture  history,  in  general,  is  to  be  admitted  as  an  au- 
thentic genuine  history,  till  somewhat  positive  be  allied  suffi- 
cient to  invalidate  it.  But  no  man  will  deny  the  consequence 
to  be,  that  it  cannot  be  rejected,  or  thrown  by  as  of  no  autho- 
rity, till^it  can  be  proved  to  be  of  none ;  even  though  the  evi* 
dence  now  mentioned  for  its  authority  were  doubtftd.  This 
evidence  may  be  confironted  by  historical  evidence  on  the  other 
side,  if  there  be  any ;  or  general  incredibility  in  the  things  re- 
lated, or  inconsistence  in  the  general  turn  of  the  history,  would 
prove  it  to  be  of  no  authority.  But  since,  upon  the  face  of  the 
matter,  upon  a  first  and  general  view,  the  appearance  is,  that 
it  is  an  authentic  history,  it  cannot  be  determined  to  be  ficti- 
tious without  some  proof  that  it  is  so.  And  the  following  ob- 
servations, in  support  of  these  and  coincident  with  them,  will 
neatly  ccoifirm  the  historical  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Chziit- 
laaity. 
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2.  The  epistles  of  St.  Paul,  from  the  nature  oi  epislolaiy 
writing,  and  moreover,  from  several  ef  them  being  written,  net 
to  particular  persons,  but  to  churches,  carry  in  them  evidencn 
of  their  being  genuine,  beyond  what  can  be,  in  a  meie  histmal 
narrative,  left  to  the  world  at  large.  This  evidence,  joindl 
with  that  which  they  have  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the  Not 
Testament,  seems  not  to  leave  so  much  as  any  particular  jn^ 
tence  for  denying  their  genuineness,  considered  as  an  ordinaiy 
matter  of  fact,  or  of  criticism  :  I  say,  particular  pretence  nr 
denying  it ;  because  any  single  fact,  of  such  a  kind  and  sadb 
antiquity,  may  have  general  doubts  raised  concerning  it,  £n0 
the  very  nature  of  human  affairs  and  human  testimony.  That 
is  also  to  be  mentioned,  a  distinct  and  particular  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  of  the  epistle  chiefly  referred  to  here,  the  first 
to  the  Corinthians ;  from  the  manner  in  which  it  is  quoted  by 
Clemens  RojnantiSf  in  an  epistle  of  his  own  te  that  chnicb.* 
Now,  these  epistles  afford  a  proof  of  Christianity,  detached  firan 
all  others,  which  is,  I  think,  a  thing  of  weight;  and  also  a  pnef 
of  a  nature  and  kind  peculiar  to  itself.     For, 

In  them  the  author  declares,  that  he  received  the  gospel  ia 
general,  and  the  institution  of  the  communion  in  particular, 
not  from  the  rest  of  the  apostles,  or  jointly  together  with  them, 
but  alone  from  Christ  himself;  whom  he  declares,  likewise, 
conformably  to  the  history  in  the  Acts,  that  he  saw  after  hii 
ascension."!^  So  that  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul  is  to  be  consi- 
dered, as  detached  from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  apostles. 

And  he  declares  farther,  that  he  was  endued  with  a  power 
of  working  miraoles,  as  what  was  publicly  known  to  those  veiy 
people  ;  speaks  of  frequent  and  great  variety  of  miraculous  gifts, 
as  tnen  subsisting  in  those  very  churches  to  whidi  he  was  writ- 
ing ;  which  he  was  reproving  for  several  irregularities;  and 
where  he  had  personal  opposers  :  He  mentions  these  gifts  inci- 
dentally, in  the  most  easy  manner,  and  without  effort ;  by  way 
of  reproof  to  those  who  had  them,  for  their  indecent  use  of  them; 
and  by  way  of  depreciating  them,  in  comparison  of  moral  vir« 
tues.  In  short,  he  speaks  to  these  churches  of  these  miraculous 
powers,  in  the  manner  any  one  would  speak  to  another  (^  a 
thing,  which  was  as  familiar,  and  as  much  known  in  common 
to  them  both,  as  any  thing  in  the  world,  |     And  this,  as  hath 

*  Clem.  Rom.  Ep.  L  c  47. 

t  Gal*  i.     I  Cor.  zi.  23,  &c.     1  Cor.  xv.  a 

\  Romans  xv.  19,     1  CorinthifiDS  xii.  8.  9,   10^28,  &(C  and  chapter  zui. 

1,  2,  8,  and  the  whole  xivth  chapter*  2  Corinthians  xii.  12, 13.  GalatiaBS  ui- 

2.  d. 
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leen  observed  by  several  persons,  is  surely  a  very  considerable 

S.  It  is  an  acknowledged  historical  fact,  that  Christianity 
iflisred  itself  to  the  world,  and  demanded  to  be  received,  upon 
llie  allegation,  f.  e.  as  unbelievers  would  speak  upon  the  pre- 
kence  ofmiracles,  publicly  wrought  to  attest  the  truth  of  it,  in 
ludi  an  age ;  and  that  it  was  actually  received  by  great  num- 
ben  in  that  very  age,  and  upon  the  professed  belief  of  the  re- 
ality of  these  miracles.  And  Christianity,  including  the  dis* 
penaation  of  the  Old  Testament,  seems  distinguished  by  this 
mm  all  other  religions.  I  mean,  that  this  does  not  appear  to 
be  the  case  with  regard  to  any  other :  For  surely  it  will  not 
be  supposed  to  lie  upon  any  person,  to  prove,  by  positive  his- 
torical evidence,  that  it  was  not.  It  does  in  no  sort  appear  that 
Mabometanism  was  first  received  in  the  world  upon  the  foot  of 
Biimofied  miracles,*  t.  e.  public  ones ;  for,  as  revelation  is  itself 
nmiiciilous,  all  pretence  to  it  must  necessarily  imply  some  pre- 
eenoe  €£  miracles.  And  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  it  was  inune- 
iiately,  at  the  very  first,  propagated  by  other  means.  And  as 
portieular  institutions,  whether  in  paganism  or  popery,  said  to 
be  confirmed  by  miracles  after  those  institutions  had  obtained, 
are  not  to  the  purpose ;  so,  were  there  what  might  be  called 
bistorical  proof,  that  any  of  them  were  introduced  by  a  sup- 
posed divme  command,  believed  to  be  attested  by  miracles, 
these  would  not  be  in  anywise  parallel.  For  single  things  of  this 
tort  are  easy  to  be  accounted  lor,  after  parties  are  formed,  and 
have  power  in  their  hands ;  and  the  leaders  of  them  are  in  vene- 
ration with  the  multitude ;  and  political  interests  are  blended 
with  religious  claims,  and  religious  distinctions.  But  before 
my  thing  of  this  kind,  for  a  few  persons,  and  those  of  the 
lowest  rank,  all  at  once,  to  bring  over  such  great  numbers  to 
ft  new  religion,  and  get  it  to  be  received  upon  the  particular 
evidence  of  miracles;  this  is  quite  another  thing.  And  I 
think  it  will  be  allowed  by  any  fair  adversary,  that  the  fact 
DOW  mentioned,  taking  in  all  the  circumstances  of  it,  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Christian  religion.  However,  the  fact  itself  is 
lUowed,  that  Christianity  obtained,  t.  e,  was  professed  to  be 
received  in  the  world,  upon  the  belief  of  miracles,  immediately 
in  the  age  in  which  it  is  said  those  miracles  were  wrought : 
nr  that  this  is  what  its  first  converts  would  have  alleged,  as  the 
for  their  embracing  it.     Now,  certainly  it  is  not  to  be 


*  S«e  the  Konn,  cbapttr  xiii.  and  chapter  avii. 
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supposed,  that  such  numbers  of  men,  in  the  most  distant  piiti 
of  the  world,  should  forsake  the  religion  of  their  ocmntiy,  in 
which  they  had  been  educated ;  separate  themsdves  from  their 
friends,  particularly  in  their  festival  shows  and  aolemnities,  to 
which  the  common  people  are  so  greatly  addicted,  and  wUdi 
were  of  a  nature  to  engage  them  much  more  than  any  thing  of 
that  sort  amongst  us ;  and  embrace  a  religion,  which  oonld  not 
but  expose  them  to  many  inconveniences,  and  indeed  mut 
have  been  a  giving  up  the  world  in  a  great  d^^ree,  even  from 
the  very  first,  and  before  the  empire  engaged  in  fbnn  againit 
them  :  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  such  numbers  shouM  make 
so  great,  and  to  say  the  least,  so  inconvenient  a  change  in  their 
whole  institution  of  life,  unless  they  were  really  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  those  miracles,  upon  the  knowledge  or  belief  of 
which  they  professed  to  make  it.      And  it  will,  I  suppose, 
readily  be  acknowledged,  that  the  generality  of  the  first  con- 
verts to  Christianity  must  have  believed  them ;  that  as,  by 
becoming  Christians,  they  declared  to  the  world  they  were  »- 
tisfied  of  the  truth  of  those  miracles,  so  this  declaration  was  to 
be  credited.     And  this  their  testimony  is  the  same  kind  of  evi- 
dence for  those  miracles,  as  if  they  had  put  it  in  writing,  and 
these  writings  had  come  down  to  us.     And  it  is  real  evidence, 
because  it  is  of  facts  which  they  had  capacity  and  full  oppor- 
tunity to  inform  themselves  of.     It  is  also  distinct  from  the 
direct  or  express  historical  evidence,  though  it  is  of  the  same 
kind ;  and  it  would  be  allowed  to  be  distinct  in  all  cases.  For, 
were  a  fact  expressly  related  by  one  or  more  ancient  htstorians, 
and  disputed  in  after-ages ;  that  this  fact  is  acknowledged  to 
have  been  believed,  by  great  numbers  of  the  age  in  which  the 
historian  says  it  was  done,  would  be  allowed  an  additional  {ffoof 
of  such  fact,  quite  distinct  from  the  express  testimony  of  the 
historian.     The  credulity  of  mankind  is  acknowledged,  and  the 
suspicions  of  mankind  ought  to  be  acknowledged  too ;  and  their 
backwardness  even  to  believe,  and  greater  still  to  practise,  whit 
makes  against  their  interest.     And  it  must  particularly  be 
remembered,  that  education,   and  prejudice,  and  authority, 
were  against  Christianity,  in  the  age  I  am  speaking  of.    So 
that  the  immediate  conversion  of  such  numbers,   is  a  retl 

{resumption  of  somewhat  more  than  human  in  this  matter; 
say  presumption,  for  it  is  not  alleged  as  a  proof,  alone  and 
by  itself.  Nor  need  any  one  of  the  things  mentioned  in  this 
chapter  be  considered  as  a  proof  by  itself;  and  yet  all  of  them 
together  may  be  one  of  the  strongest. 

Upon  the  whole :  as  there  is  krge  hiatorical  evidenoey  both 
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direct  and  circumstantial,  of  miracles  wrought  in  attestation  of 
Christianity,  collected  by  those  who  have  written  upon  the 
subject ;  it  lies  upon  unbelievers  to  shew,  why  this  evidence  is 
not  to  be  credited.  This  way  of  speaking  is,  I  thiiik,  just, 
and  what  persons  who  write  in  defence  of  religion  naturally  &11 
into.  Yet,  in  a  matter  of  such  unspeakable  importance,  the 
proper  question  is,  not  whom  it  lies  upon,  according  to  the 
rules  of  argument,  to  maintain  or  confute  objections;  but 
whether  there  really  are  any,  against  this  evidence,  sufficient, 
in  reason,  to  destroy  the  credit  of  it  ?  However,  unbelievers 
fieem  to  take  upon  them  the  part  of  shewing  that  there  are. 

They  allege,  that  numberless  enthusiastic  people,  in  different 
ages  and  countries,  expose  themselves  to  the  same  difficulties 
which  the  primitive  Christians  did  ;  and  are  ready  to  give  up 
their  lives,  for  the  most  idle  follies  imaginable.  JBut  it  is  not 
very  clear,  to  what  purpose  this  objection  is  brought.  For 
every  one,  surely,  in  every  case,  must  distinguish  between 
tipinions  and  facts.  And  though  testimony  is  no  proof  of  en- 
thusiastic opinions,  or  of  any  opinions  at  all ;  yet,  it  is  allowed, 
in  all  other  cases,  to  be  a  proof  of  facts.  And  a  person^s  laying 
down  his  life  in  attestation  of  facts  or  of  opinions,  is  the  strong- 
est proof  of  his  believing  them.  And  if  the  apostles  and  their 
contemporaries  did  believe  the  facts,  in  attestation  of  which 
they  exposed  themselves  to  sufferings  and  death,  this  their  be- 
lief, or  rather  knowledge,  must  be  a  proof  of  those  facts ;  for 
they  were  such  as  came  under  the  observation  of  their  senses. 
And  though  it  is  not  of  equal  weight,  yet  it  is  of  weight,  that 
the  martyrs  of  the  next  age,  notwithstanding  they  were  not 
eye-witnesses  of  those  facts,  as  were  the  apostles  and  their  con- 
temporaries, had,  however,  full  opportunity  to  inform  them- 
fldves,  whether  they  were  true  or  not,  and  gave  equal  proof  of 
their  believing  them  to  be  true. 

But  enthusiasm,  it  is  said,  greatly  weakens  the  evidence  of 
testimony  even  for  facts,  in  matters  relating  to  religion ;  some 
seem  to  think,  it  totally  and  absolutely  destroys  the  evidence 
of  testimony  upon  this  subject.  And,  indeed,  the  powers  of 
enthusiasm,  and  of  diseases,  too,  which  operate  in  a  Uke  man- 
ner, are  very  wonderful,  in  particular  instances.  But  if  great 
numbers  of  men,  not  appearing  in  any  peculiar  degree  weak, 
nor  under  any  peculiar  suspicion  of  negligence,  affirm  that  they 
saw  and  heard  such  things  plainly  with  their  eyes  and  their 
ears,  and  are  admitted  to  be  in  earnest ;  such  testimony  is  evi- 
dence of  the  strongest  kind  we  can  have  for  any  matter  of  fiiet. 
Yety  possiMy  it  may  be  overcome,  strong  as  it  is,  by  ineredi*- 
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bility  in  the  things  thus  attested,  .or  b^  contrary  testimoD^. 
And  in  an  instance  where  one  thought  it  was  so  overoome,  it 
might  be  just  to  consider,  how  far  such  evidoiee  could  be  ae- 
counted  for  by  enthusiasm  ;  for  it  seems  as  if  no  other  imagin- 
able account  were  to  be  given  of  it.  But  till  such  incredibility 
be  shewn,  or  contrary  testimony  produced,  it  cannot  surely  be 
expected,  that  so  &r-fetched,  so  indirect  and  wonderful  an  ac- 
count of  such  testimony,  as  that  of  enthusiasm  must  be ;  an  ao- 
count  so  strange,  that  the  generali^  of  mankind  can  scaioe  be 
made  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  it ;  it  cannot,  I  say,  be 
expected,  that  such  account  will  be  admitted  of  such  evidenee, 
when  there  is  this  direct,  easy,  and  obvious  account  of  it,  disc 
people  really  saw  and  heard  a  thing  not  incredible,  which  they 
affirm  sincerely,  and  with  full  assurance,  they  did  sec  and  hesr. 
Granting,  then,  that  enthusiasm  is  not  (strictly  speaking)  aa 
absurd,  but  a  possible  account  of  such  testimony,  it  is  mimifiBBt 
ihat  the  very  mention  of  it  goes  upon  the  previous  suppositiOD, 
that  the  things  so  attested  are  incredible  ;  and  theremre  need 
not  be  considered,  til}  they  are  shewn  to  be  so.  Much  less  need 
it  be  considered,  after  th^  contrary  has  been  proved.  And  I  diink 
it  has  been  proved,  to  lull  satisfaction,  that  there  is  no  inoedir 
bility  in  a  revelation,  in  general,  or  in  such  an  one  as  the  Christr 
ian,  in  particular.  However,  as  religion  is  supposed  peculiarly 
liable  to  enthusiasm,  it  may  just  be  observed,  that  prejudices 
almost  without  number  and  without  name,  romance,  affectatioa, 
humour,  a  desire  to  engage  attention  or  to  surprise,  the  party- 
spirit,  custom,  little  competitions,  unaccountable  likings  and 
dislikings  ;  these  influence  men  strongly  in  common  matters. 
And  as  these  prejudices  are  often  scarce  known  or  reflected  upon 
by  the  persons  themselves  who  are  influenced  by  them,  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  influences  of  a  like  kind  to  enthusiasm. 
Yet  human  testimony  in  common  matters  is  naturally  and  justly 
believed  notwithstanding. 

It  is  intimated  further,  in  a  more  refined  way  of  observation) 
that  though  it  should  be  proved,  that  the  apostles  and  first 
Christians  could  not,  in  some  respects,  be  deceived  themselves, 
and,  in  other  respects,  cannot  be  thought  to  have  intended  to 
impose  upon  the  world,  yet,  it  will  not  follow,  that  their  gene- 
ral testimony  is  to  be  believed,  though  truly  handed  down  to 
us ;  because  they  might  still  in  part,  ».  e.  in  other  respects,  be 
deceived  themselves,  and  in  part  also  designedly  impose  upon 
others  ;  which,  it  is  added,  is  a  thing  very  credible,  from  tost 
mixture  of  real  enthusiasm,  and  real  knavery,  to  be  met  with 
in  the  same  characters.   And,  I  must  confess,  I  think  the  mst- 
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ter  of  fact  contained  in  this  observation  upon  mankind,  is  not 
to  be  denied ;  and  that  somewhat  very  much  akin  to  it,  is  often 
{Opposed  in  Scripture  as  a  very  common  case,  and  most  seveitly 
tcnroved.  But  it  were  to  have  been  expected,  that  persons  ca-' 
pable  of  applying  this  observation  as  applied  in  the  objection^ 
tnight  also  frequently  have  met. with  the  like  mixed  character, 
in  inatances  where  religion  was  quite  out  of  the  case.  The  thing 
plainly  is,  that  mankind  are  naturally  endued  with  reason,  or  a 
Bapacity  of  distinguishing  between  truth  and  falsehood ;  and  as 
naturally  they  are  cndura  with  veracity,  or  a  regard  to  truth  in 
what  they  say  ;  but  from  many  occasions,  they  are  liable  to  be 
prejudiced,  and  biassed,  and  deceived  themselves,  and  capable 
of  intending  to  deceive  others,  in  every  different  degree ;  inso^ 
much  that,  as  we  are  all  liable  to  be  deceived  by  prejudice,  so 
likewise  it  seems  to  be  not  an  uncommon  thing,  for  persons, 
who,  fitim  their  r^ard  to  truth,  would  not  invent  a  lie  entirely 
without  any  foundation  at  all,  to  propagate  it  with  heightening 
dieumstances,  after  it  is  once  invented  and  set  agoing.  And 
others,  thou^  they  would  not  propagate  a  lie,  yet,  which  is  a 
lower  degree  of  falsehood,  will  let  it  pass  without  contradiction. 
But,  notwithstanding  all  this,  human  testimony  remains  still 
a  natural  ground  of  assent ;  and  this  assent^  a  natural  principle 
of  action. 

It  is  objected  farther,  that  however  it  has  happened,  the^ac^ 
ia,  that  mankind  have,  in  different  ages,  been  strangely  deluded 
with  pretences  to  miracles  and  wonders.  But  it  is  by  no  means 
to  be  admitted,  that  they  have  been  oftener,  or  are  at  all  more 
liaUe  to  be  deceived  by  these  pretences,  than  by  others. 

It  is  added,  that  there  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of  histo^ 
rical  evidence  for  miracles,  which  are,  on  all  hands,  acknowledged 
to  be  fabulous.  But  suppose  there  were  even  the  like  historical 
evidence  for  these,  to  what  there  is  for  those  alleged  in  proof  of 
Christianity,  which  yet  is  in  nowise  allowed^  but  suppose  this ; 
the  consequence  would  not  be,  that  the  evidence  of  the  latter  is 
not  to  be  admitted.  Nor  is  there  a  man  in  the  world  who,  in 
common  cases,  would  conclude  thus.  For  what  would  such  a 
conclusion  really  amount  to  but  this,  that  evidence  confuted 
by  contrary  evidence,  or  any  way  overbalanced,  destroys  the 
credibility  of  other  evidence,  neither  confuted,  nor  overbalanced.'^ 
To  argue,  that  because  there  is,  if  there  were,  like  evidence  from 
testimony,  for  miracles  acknowledged  false,  as  for  those  in  at- 
testation of  Christianity,  therefore  the  evidence  in  the  latter 
ease  is  not  to  be  credited  ;  this  is  the  same  as  to  argue,  that  if 
two  incn  of  equally  good  reputation  had  given  evidence  in  dif- 
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ferent  cases  no  way  connected,  and  one  of  them  had  been  con- 
victed of  perjury,  this  confuted  the  testimony  of  the  other. 

Upon  the  whole,  then,  the  general  observation  that  humm 
creatures  are  so  liable  to  be  deceived,  from  enthusiasm  in  idi* 
gion,  and  principles  equivalent  to  enthusiasm  in  common  mtt^ 
ters,  and  in  both  from  negligeni^ ;  and  that  they  are  so  capabk 
of  dishonestly  endeavouring  to  deceive  others ;  this  does  indeed 
weaken  the  evidence  of  testimony  in  all  cases,  but  does  not  de- 
troy  it  in  any.  And  these  things  will  appear,  to  different  men, 
to  weaken  the  evidence  of  testimony,  in  different  degrees ;  in 
degrees  proportionable  to  the  observations  they  have  made,  or 
the  notions  they  have  any  way  taken  up,  concerning  the  wet- 
ness, and  negligence,  and  dishonesty  of  mankind ;  or  concerning 
the  powers  of  enthusiasm,  and  prejudices  equivalent  to  it.  But 
it  seems  to  me,  that  people  do  not  know  what  they  say,  who 
affirm  these  things  to  destroy  the  evidence  from  testimony,  whidi 
we  have  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  Nothing  can  destroy  the 
evidence  of  testimony  in  any  case,  but  a  proof  or  probalnhty, 
that  persons  are  not  competent  judges  of  the  &cts  to  which  they 
give  testimony  ;  or  that  they  are  actually  under  some  indirect 
influence  in  giving  it,  in  such  particular  case.  Till  this  be 
made  out,  the  natural  laws  of  human  actions  require,  that  testi- 
mony be  admitted.  It  can  never  be  sufficient  to  overthrow  di- 
rect historical  evidence,  indolently  to  say,  that  there  are  so  many 
principles  from  whence  men  are  Uable  to  be  deceived  themselves 
and  disposed  to  deceive  others,  especially  in  matters  of  religion, 
that  one  knows  not  what  to  believe.  And  it  is  surprising  per* 
sons  can  help  reflecting,  that  this  very  manner  of  speaking  sup- 
poses they  are  not  satisfied  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  evidenee, 
of  which  they  speak  thus  ;  or  that  they  can  avoid  observing,  if 
they  do  make  this  reflection,  that  it  is,  on  such  a  subject,  a  veiy 
material  one.     (See  the  foregoing  chapter.) 

And  over  against  all  these  objections,  is  to  be  set  the  im« 
portance  of  Christianity,  as  what  must  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  its  first  converts,  so  as  to  have  rendered  them  less  liaUe 
to  be  deceived  from  carelessness,  than  they  would  in  common 
matters ;  and  likewise  the  strong  obligations  to  veracity,  which 
their  religion  laid  them  under :  so  that  the  first  and  most  obvi- 
ous presumption  is,  that  they  could  not  be  deceived  themselves, 
nor  would  deceive  others.  And  this  presumption,  in  this  de- 
gree, is  peculiar  to  the  testimony  we  have  been  considering. 

In  argument,  assertions  are  nothing  in  themselves,  and  have 
an  air  of  positiveness,  which  sometimes  is  not  very  easy :  yet 
they  are  necessary,  and  necessary  to  be  repeated,  in  order  to 
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onnect  a  discourse,  and  distinctly  to  lay  before  the  view  of  the 
eader  what  is  proposed  to  be  proved,  and  what  is  left  as  proved. 
Vow,  the  conclusion  from  the  foregoing  observations  is,  I 
hink,  beyond  all  doubt,  this :  that  unbelievers  must  be  forced 
o  admit  the  external  evidence  for  Christianity,  t.  e.  the  proof 
if  miracles  wrought  to  attest  it,  to  be  of  real  weight  and  very 
xmsiderable ;  though  they  cannot  allow  it  to  be  sufficient  to 
sonvince  them  of  the  reality  of  those  miradcs.  And  as  they 
niist  in  all  reason  admit  this,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  upon 
xmsideration  they  would,  in  &ct,  admit  it ;  those  of  them,  I 
mean,  who  know  any  thing  at  all  of  the  matter ;  in  like  man- 
ner, as  persons  in  many  cases  own  they  see  strong  evidence  from 
testimony,  for  the  truth  of  things,  which  yet  they  cannot  be 
oonvinoed  are  true;  cases,  suppose,  where  there  is  contrary 
testimony,  or  things  which  they  think,  whether  with  or  with- 
oat  reason,  to  be  incredible.  But  there  is  no  testimony  con- 
trary to  that  which  we  have  been  considering ;  and  it  has  been 
(iilly  proved,  that  there  is  no  incredibility  in  Christianity  in 
general,  or  in  any  part  of  it. 

II.  As  to  the  evidence  for  Christianity  from  prophecy,  I 
fliudl  only  make  some  few  general  obser>'ations,  which  are  sug- 
gested by  the  analogy  of  nature ;  t.  e,  by  the  acknowledged 
natural  rules  of  judging  in  common  matters,  concerning  evi- 
dence of  a  like  kind  to  this  from  prophecy. 

1.  The  obscurity  or  unintelligibleness  of  one  part  of  a  pro- 
phecy, does  not,  in  any  degree,  invalidate  the  proof  of  fore- 
sight, arising  frx)m  the  appearing  completion  of  those  other  parts 
which  are  understood.  For  the  case  is  evidently  the  same,  as  if 
those  parts,  which  are  not  understood,  were  lost,  or  not  written  at 
all,  or  written  in  an  unknown  tongue.  Whether  this  observation 
be  commonly  attended  to  or  not,  it  is  so  evident,  that  one  can 
scarce  bring  one'*s  self  to  set  down  an  instance  in  common 
matters,  to  exemplify  it.  However,  suppose  a  writing,  partly 
in  cypher,  and  partly  in  plain  words  at  length,  and  that,  in 
the  part  one  understood,  there  appeared  mention  of  several 
known  &cts ;  it  would  never  come  into  man'*s  thoughts  to 
imagine,  that  if  he  understood  the  whole,  perhaps  he  might 
find  that  those  facts  were  not,  in  reality,  known  by  the  writer. 
Indeed,  both  in  this  example,  and  the  thing  intended  to  be 
exemplified  by  it,  our  not  understanding  the  whole  (the  whole, 
suppose,  of  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph)  might  sometimes  occa- 
sion a  doubt,  whether  one  understood  the  literal  meaning  of 
such  a  part ;  but  this  comes  under  another  consideration. 

For  the  same  reason,  though  a  man  should  be  incapable  for 
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want  of  learning,  br  bppbrtunities  of  inquiry,  or  from  not  hav. 
ing  turned  his  studies  this  way,  even  so  much  as  to  judge, 
whether  particular  prophecies  have  been  throughout  completot 
fulfilled  ;  )'et  he  may  see,  in  general,  that  they  have  been  m- 
filled  to  such  a  degree,  as,  upon  very  f^ood  ground,  to  be  eoo- 
vinccd  of  foresight  more  than  human  m  such  prophecief,  and 
of  such  events  being  intended  by  them.  For  the  same  remi 
also,  though,  by  means  of  the  deficiencies  in  civil  historyt  ud 
the  different  accounts  of  historians,  the  most  learned  shouU 
not  be  able  to  make  oiit  to  satisfaction,  that  such  parts  of  die 
prophetic  history  have  been  minutely  and  throughout  fulfilled; 
yet  a  very  strong  proof  of  foresight  may  arise,  finom  that  g^ 
neral  completion  of  them  which  is  made  out ;  as  much  proof 
of  foresight,  perhaps,  as  the  Giver  of  prophecy  intended  sImwU 
ever  be  afforded  by  such  parts  of  prophecy. 

2.  A.  long  series  of  prophecy  being  applicable  to  sudi  and 
such  events,  is  itself  a  proof,  that  it  was  intended  of  them ;  as 
the  rules,  by  which  we  naturally  judge  and  determine,  in  com* 
mon  cases  parallel  to  this,  will  shew.  This  observation  I  make 
in  answer  to  the  common  objection  against  the  application  of 
the  prophecies,  that  considiering  each  of  them  distinctly  by  i^ 
self,  it  does  not  at  all  appear,  that  thev  were  intended  of  thou 
particular  events  to  which  they  are  applied  by  Christians ;  and< 
therefore,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  that,  if  they  meant  any  thingf 
they  were  intended  of  other  events  unknown  to  us,  and  not  of 
these  at  all. 

Now,  there  arc  two  kinds  of  writing,  which  bear  a  great  re- 
semblance to  prophecy,  with  respect  to  the  matter  before  us: 
the  mythological  and  the  satirical,  where  the  satire  is,  to  a  cer- 
tain degree,  concealed.  And  a  man  might  be  assured,  that  he 
understood  what  an  author  intended  by  a  fable  or  parable,  re- 
lated without  any  application  or  moral,  merely  from  seeing  it 
to  be  easily  capable  of  such  application,  and  that  such  a  moral 
might  naturally  be  deduced  from  it.  And  he  might  be  fully 
assured,  that  such  persons  and  events  were  intended  in  a  satiri- 
cal writing,  merely  from  its  being  applicable  to  them.  And, 
agreeably  to  the  last  observation,  he  might  be  in  a  good  measure 
satisfied  of  it,  though  he  were  not  enough  informed  in  affairs,  or 
in  the  story  of  such  persons,  to  understand  half  the  satire.  For 
his  satisfaction  that  he  understood  the  meaning,  the  intended 
meaning,  of  these  writings,  would  be  greater  or  less,  in  propor- 
tion as  he  saw  the  general  turn  of  them  to  be  capable  of  such 
application,  and  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  particular 
things  capable  of  it.     Aiid  thus,  if  a  long  series  oif  propbecf 
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B  applicable  to  the  pftsent  state  of  the  church,  and  to  the  po- 
itical  situations  of  the  IdtigdMns  of  the  world,  some  thousand 
rears  after  th^se  prophecies  were  delivered,  and  a  long  series  of 
nropbecy  dieliverra  before  the  coming  of  Christ  is  applicable  to 
lixb  ;  these  things  are  in  thetnselves  a  proof,  that  the  prophetic 
liatory  was  intended  of  hiln,  and  of  those  eventis :  in  proportion 
18  the  general  turn  of  it  is  capable  of  such  application,  and  to 
:be  number  and  variety  of  particular  prophecies  capable  of  it. 
%.nd,  though  in  all  just  way  of  consideration,  the  appearing 
XKlnpletion  of  prophecies  is  to  be  allowed  to  be  thus  explana- 
:ary  of,  and  to  determine  their  meaning ;  yet  it  is  to  be  rc- 
nembered  fiirther,  that  the  ancient  Jews  applied  the  projihe^ 
aes  to  a  Messiah  before  his  coming,  in  much  the  same  manner 
If  Christians  do  now ;  and  that  the  primitive  Christians  inter- 
preted the  prophecies  respecting  the  state  of  the  church  and  of 
:he  world  in  tne  last  ages,  in  the  sense  which  the  event  seems 
»  confirm  and  verify.  And  firom  these  things  it  may  be  made 
ippear, 

3.  That  the  shewing,  even  to  a  high  probability,  if  that 
anild  be,  that  the  prophets  thought  of  some  other  events,  in 
nich  and  such  predictions,  and  not  those  at  all  which  Christi- 
ms  alle^  to  be  completions  of  those  predictions ;  or  that  such 
ind  svLCn  prophecies  are  capable  of  being  applied  to  other  events 
than  those  to  which  Christians  apply  them — that  this  would 
not  confute  or  destroy  the  force  of  the  argument  from  prophecy, 
sven  with  regard  to  those  very  instances.  For,  observe  how 
this  matter  really  is.  If  one  knew  such  a  person  to  be  the  sole 
author  of  such  a  book,  and  was  certainly  assured,  or  satisfied 
to  any  degree,  that  one  knew  the  whole  of  what  he  intended  in 
it,  one  should  be  assured  or  satisfied  to  such  degree,  that  one 
knew  the  whole  meaning  of  that  book ;  for  Ihc  meaning  of  a 
book  is  nothing  but  the  meaning  of  the  author.  But  if  one 
knew  a  person  to  have  compiled  a  book  but  of  memoirs,  which 
he  received  from  another  of  vastly  superior  knowledge  in  the 
subject  of  it,  especially  if  it  were  a  book  fiill  of  great  intricacies 
and  difficulties,  it  would  in  nowise  follow,  that  one  knew  the 
whole  meaning  of  the  book,  from  knowing  the  "^hole  meaning 
of  the  compiler ;  for  the  original  memoirs,  t.  e.  the  author  of 
them  might  have,  and  there  would  be  no  degree  of  presump- 
tion, in  many  cases,  against  supposing  him  to  have  some  far- 
ther meaning  than  the  compiler  saw.  To  say,  then,  that  the 
Bcripturcs  and  the  things  contained  in.tjtiem  can  have  no  other 
or  farther  meaning  than  those  persons  theij^gfat  or  had,  who  first 
recited  or  wrote  them,  is  evidently  sayings  ihat  those  persons 

2l6 
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original,  proper,  and  sole  authors  of  those  boo^s,  t.  r. 
f  are  not  inspired  ;  which  is  absurd,  whilst  the  autho- 

ese  hooks  is  under  examination,  t.  e.  till  you  have  do- 

they  are  of  no  divine  authority  al  all.  Till  this  be 
ed|  it  must  in  all  reason  be  supposed,  not  indeed  tbal 
e,  tor  this  is  taking  for  granted  that  they  are  iniptred, 

they  may  have  some  farther  meaning  than  what  the 
s  saw  or  understood.  And,  upon  this  supposition,  it 
iable  also,  that  this  farther  meaning  may  be  fulfilled, 
ents  corresponding  to  prophecies,  interpreted  in  a  dif- 
caning  from  that  in  which  the  prophets  are  supposai 
understood  them ;   this  alfords,  in  a  manner,  the  same 

t  this  different   sense  was  originally  intended,  as  it 

ns  in  the  sense  it  is  supposed  they  did  ;  because  theM 

sumption  of  their  sense  of  them  being  the  whole  sensi 

And  it  has  been  already  shcmi,  that  the  apparcnl 

ons  of  jirophecy  must  be  allowed  to  be  explanatory  of 

ng.  So  that  the  question  is,  whether  a  series  of  pro- 
s  been  fulfilled,  in  a  natural  or  proper,  i.  f,  in  any 
e  of  the  words  of  it.      For  such  completion  is  equally 

'  foresight  more  than  human,  whether  the  propheli 
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niel,  and  how  much  the  general  scheme  of  Christianity  presup« 
poses  the  truth  of  it.  But  even  this  discovery,  had  there  been 
any  such,*  would  be  of  very  little  weight  with  reasonable  men 
now  ;  if  this  passage,  thus  applicable  to  events  before  the  age 
of  Porphyry,  appears  to  be  applicable  also  to  events,  whidi 
sueceeded  the  mssolution  of  the  Roman  empire..  I  mention 
this,  not  at  all  as  intending  to  insinuate,  that  the  division  of 
this  empire  into  ten  parts,  for  it  plainly  was  divided  into  about 
that  number,  were,  alone  and  by  itself,  of  any  moment  in  veri- 
fVing  the  prophetic  history ;  but  only  as  an  example  of  the 
uung  I  am  speaking  of.  And  thus,  upon  the  whole,  the  mat- 
ter of  inquiry  evidently  must  be,  as  above  put.  Whether  the 
prophecies  are  applicable  to  Christ,  and  to  the  present  state  of 
the  world  and  of  the  church ;  applicable  in  such  a  degree  as  to 
imply  foresight :  not  whether  they  are  capaUe  of  any  other  ap- 
plication ;  though  I  know  no  pretence  for  saying,  the  genend 
turn  of  them  is  capable  of  any  other. 

These  observations  are,  I  think,  just,  and  the  evidence  re- 
tened  to  in  them,  real ;  thou^  there  may  be  people  who  will 
not  accept  of  such  imperfisct  information  from  Scripture.  Some 
too  have  not  integrity  and  regard  enough  to  truth,  to  attend  to 
evidenoe,  which  keeps  the  mmd  in  doubt,  perhaps  perplexity, 
and  which  is  much  df  a  different  sort  from  what  tney  expected. 
And  it  plainly  requires  a  degree  of  modesty  and  fiumess,  beyond 
what  every  one  has,  for  a  man  to  say,  not  to  the  world,  but  to 
himself,  that  there  is  a  real  appearance  of  somewhat  of  great 
weight  in  this  matter,  though  he  is  not  able  thoroughly  to  sa- 
tisfy himself  about  it ;  but  it  shall  have  its  influence  upon  him, 
in  proporrion  to  its  appearing  reality  and  weight.  It  is  much 
more  easy,  and  more  falls  in  with  the  negligence,  presumption, 
and  wilfulness  of  the  generality,  to  determine  at  once,  with  a 
decisive  air,  there  is  nothing  in  it.  The  prejudices  arising  from 
^t  absolute  contempt  and  scorn,  with  which  this  evidence  is 
treated  in  the  world,  I  do  not  mention.  For  what  indeed  can 
be  said  to  persons,  who  are  weak  enough  in  their  understand- 
ings to  think  this  any  presumption  against  it ;  or  if  they  do 
not,  are  yet  weak  enough  in  their  temper  to  be  influenced  by 
mdi  prejudices,  upon  such  a  subject. 

*  It  ippeany  that  Prophyrjr  did  nothing  worth  mentioning  in  this  way. 
For  Jeroin  on  the  pUce  says  :-^Duas  posteriores  bestias — tn  uno  Macedonum 
•effnoptmk.  And  as  to  the  ten  kings ;  Decern  reges  enumerat,  qvifuenmt  «€prt*> 
tmt ;  ipao9que  regm  rum  wuus  pomt  regni,  uerbi  gratith  Macedonia,  Syria,  Asia, 
i  M^ftJf  md  dt  ditmgiM  ngmit  utmm  effieii  regnum  ordinem.  And  in  Hads  way 
4  inUipncadoBt  any  thing  may  be  made  of  any  thing. 
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rguincnt  lot  ilie  irurfi  oiThrisiianiiy,  consisting  both 
ect  and  circumstantial  evidence,  considered  as  making 
^inent.  Indeed,  to  state  and  examine  this  argumenl 
uld  be  a  work  much  beyond  the  compass  of  this  whole 
nor  is  so  much  as  a  pro])er  abridgiDent  of  jt  to  be  ex- 
re.  Yet  the  present  subject  requires  to  have  some 
unt  of  it  given.  For  it  is  the  kind  of  evidence  upon 
Bst  questionti  of  difficulty,  in  common  practice,  are  de- 
;  endfiice  arising  from  various  coincidences,  which 
nd  confirm  each  other,  nnd  in  this  manner  prow,  with 
ess  certainty,  the  point  under  consideration.     And  1 

do  it  also,/M(,  because  it  seems  to  be  of  the  greausi 
ce,  and  not  duly  attended  to  by  every  one,  lliat  tlw 
revelation  is,  not  Ecme  direct  and  express  things  only, 
reat  variety  of  circumstantial  things  also ;  and  tbit 
ach  of  tlicEe  direct  and  circumstantial  things  !s  indeed 
sidered  separately,  yet  they  are  afternards  to  be  joined 

for  that  the  proper  force  of  the  evidence  consists  in 
t  of  those  several  things,  considered  in  their  respectt 
ihcr,  and  united  into  one  view ;  and,  in  the  next  p^oe, 
t  seems  to  me,  that  the  matters  of  fact  here  set  down, 
e  acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  must  be  acknowledged 
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taankind  out  of  their  present  wretched  condition,  and  raising 
them  to  the  perfection  and  final  happiness  of  their  nature. 

This  revelation,  whether  real  or  supposed,  may  be  considered 
as  wholly  historical.  For  prophecy  is  nothing  but  the  history 
of  events  before  they  come  to  pass ;  doctrines  also  are  matters 
of  fact ;  and  precepts  coitie  under  the  same  notion.     And  the 

Sneral  design  of  Scripture,  which  contains  in  it  this  revelation, 
us  considered  as  historical,  may  be  said  to  be,  to  give  us  an 
aeoount  of  the  world,  in  this  one  single  view,  as  God^^s  world  ; 
by  which  it  appears  essentially  distinguished  from  all  other 
books,  so  (ar  as  I  have  found,  except  such  as  are  copied  from 
it.  It  begins  with  an  account  of  Urod^s  creation  of  the  world, 
in  order  to  ascertain  and  distinguish  from  all  others,  who  is  the 
object  of  our  worship,  by  what  he  has  done ;  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain who  he  is,  concerning  whose  providence,  commands,  pro- 
mises, and  threatening!,  tnis  sacred  book  all  along  treats ;  the 
Maker  and  Proprietor  of  the  world,  he  whose  creatures  we  are, 
the  God  of  nature :  in  order  likewise  to  distinguish  him  froih 
the  idols  of  the  nations,  which  are  either  imaginary  beings,  t .  e. 
no  beings  at  all ;  or  eise  part  of  that  creation,  the  historical 
rdatioii  of  which  is  here  given.  And  St.  John,  not  impro- 
bably with  an  eye  to  this  Mosaic  account  of  the  creation, 
b^ns  his  Gospel  with  an  account  of  our  Saviour^'s  pre-exist- 
ence,  and  that  ^^  all  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without 
him  was  not  any  thing  made  that  was  made  ;^  (John  i.  3.) 
agreeably  to  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul,  that  <^  God  created  all 
things  by  Jesus  Christ.^  (Eph.  iii.  9*)  This  being  premised, 
the  Scripture,  taken  together,  seems  to  profess  to  contain  a  kind 
rfan  abridgment  of  the  history  of  the  world,  in  the  view  just 
now  mentioned  ;  that  is,  a  general  account  of  the  condition  of 
religion  and  its  professors,  during  the  continuance  of  that  apos- 
taey  from  God,  and  state  of  wicKedness,  which  it  every  where 
Bunposes  the  world  to  lie  in.  And  this  account  of  the  state  of 
idigion  carries  with  it  some  brief  account  of  the  political  state 
of  £ings,  as  religion  is  affected  by  it.  Revelation  indeed  con- 
riders  the  common  affairs  of  this  world,  and  what  is  going  on  in 
it,  as  a  mere  scene  of  distraction,  and  cannot  be  supposed  to 
ooneem  itself  with  foretelling  at  what  time  Rome,  or  Babylon, 
or  €hneece,  or  any  particular  place,  should  be  the  most  conspi- 
cuous seat  of  that  tyranny  and  dissoluteness,  which  all  places 
equally  aspire  to  be ;  cannot,  I  say,  be  supposed  to  give  any 
account  of  this  wild  scene  for  its  own  sake.  But  it  seems  to 
eontain  aome  very  general  account  of  the  chief  governments  of 
tho  world,  as  the  general  state  of  religion  has  b^,  is,  or  shall 
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ed  by  tliem,    from  the  first  transgression,   and  during 
interval  of  the  world's  continuing  in  its  present  sMte, 
in  future  period,  spoken  of  both  in  the  Old  and  Neir 
It,  very  distinctly,  and  in  great  variety  of  expreraioQ: 
Dies  of  the  restitution  of  uU  things;"  (Acts  jii.  21.) 
he  mystery  of  God  shall  be  finished,  as  he  hath  de- 
his  servants  the  prophets  ;■"  (Rev.  x.  7.)  when  "  tht 
eaven  shall  set  up  a  kingdom,  which  shall  never  be 
;  and  the  kingdom  shall  not  be  left  to  other  people," 
1  as  it  is  represented  to  be  during  this  apostasy,  but 
ent  shall  be  given  to  the  saints,"  (Dan.  vii.  22.)  and 
all  reign;"  (Rev.)  "  and  the  kingdom  and  dominion,     1 
greatness  of  the  kingdom  under  the  whole  hcavoi. 
;iven  to  the  people  of  the  saints  of  the  Most  Hi^.' 

this  general  view  of  the  Scripture,  I  would  retaarit 
t  a  length  of  time  the  whole  relation  takes  up,  near  six 

years  of  which  are  past ;  and  lio*  great  a  variety  of 
treats  of;  the  naturnl  and  moral  system  or  history  of 
,  including  the  time  when  it  was  formed,  all  contained 
ry  first  book,  and  evidently  written  in  a  rude  and  un- 
5c  ;  and  in  subsequent  books,  the  various  common  ami 

history,  and  the  particular  dispensation  of  Christian- 
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Together  with  the  moral  system  of  the  world,  the  Old  Tes- 
tament contains  a  chronological  account  of  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  from  thence,  an  unbroken  genealogy  of  mankmd  for  many 
ages  before  common  history  begins ;  and  carried  on  as  much 
farther,  as  to  make  up  a  continued  thread  of  history  of  the 
length  of  between  three  and  four  thousand  years.  It  contains 
an  account  of  Ood^^s  making  a  covenant  with  a  particular  nation, 
that  they  should  be  his  people,  and  he  would  be  their  God,  in 
a  peculiar  sense ;  of  his  often  interposing  miraculously  in  their 
^airs ;  giving  them  the  promise,  and,  long  after,  the  posses- 
sion, of  a  particular  country ;  assuring  them  of  the  greatest 
national  prosperity  in  it,  if  they  would  worship  him,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  idols  which  the  rest  of  the  world  worshipped,  and 
obey  his  commands  ;  and  threatening  them  with  unexampled 
punishments,  if  they  disobeyed  him,  and  fell  into  the  general 
idolatry :  insomuch,  that  this  one  nation  should  continue  to  be 
the  observation  and  the  wonder  of  all  the  world.  It  declares  par- 
ticularly, that  ^^  Ood  would  scatter  them  among  all  people, 
from  one  end  of  the  earth  unto  the  other  f  ^  but  that  *^  when 
they  should  return  unto  the  Lord  their  Ood,  he  would  have 
compassion  upon  them,  and  gather  them,  from  all  the  nations 
whither  he  had  scattered  them  ;^  that  ^^  Israel  should  be  saved 
in  the  Lord,  with  an  everlasting  salvation,  and  not  be  ashamed 
or  confounded,  world  without  end.'*''  And  as  some  of  these  pro- 
mises are  conditional,  others  are  as  absolute  as  any  thing  can  be 
expressed,  that  the  time  should  come,  when  ^^  the  people  should 
be  all  righteous,  and  inherit  the  land  for  ever  :^  tnat  ^^  though 
God  would  make  a  full  end  of  all  nations  whither  he  had  scat- 
tered them,  yet  would  he  not  make  a  full  end  of  them  ;^  that 
<<  he  would  bring  again  the  captivity  of  his  people  Israel,  and 
plant  them  upon  their  land,  and  they  should  be  no  more  pulled 
up  out  of  their  land  i'^  that  ^^  the  seed  of  Israel  should  not 
cease  from  being  a  nation  for.  ever .''^*  It  foretels,  that  Ood 
would  raise  them  up  a  particular  |)erson,  in  whom  all  his  pro- 
mises should  finally  be  fulfilled ;  the  Messiah,  who  should  be, 
in  an  high  and  epiincnt  sense,  their  anointed  Prince  and  Sa- 
viour. This  was  foretold  in  such  a  manner,  as  raised  a  general 
expectation  of  such  a  person  in  the  nation,  as  appears  from  the 
New  Testament,  and  is  an  acknowledged  fact ;  an  expectation 
of  his  coming  at  such  a  particular  time,  before  any  one  appear- 
ed, claiming  to  be  that  person,  and  when  there  was  no  ground 
for  such  an  expectation  but  from  the  prophecies ;  which  expec- 

*  Deot  zxviii.  64.      Ch.  xxx.  %  S.     Im.  j\w.  17.      Clu  fab  2U    Jer. 
U.     Cli.zlvi.S8.    AiD08ix.l5.    Jer.jooiaik 
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tatieO)  therefore,  must  in  all  reason  be  presumed  to  be  expla* 
natory  of  those  prophecies,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  their 
meanmg.    It  seems  moreover  to  foretel,  that  this  person  abooU 
be  rejeeted  hj  that  nation,  to  whom  he  had  been  so  long  pro- 
mised, and  though  he  was  so  much  desired  by  them.*     And  it 
expressly  foretels,  that  he  should  be  the  Saviour  of  the  Oent 
and  even  that  the  completion  of  the  scheme  contained  in 
book,  and  then  begun,  and  in  its  progress,  should  be  somewhat 
so  great,  that,  in  comparison  with  it,  the  restoration  of  the  Jews 
alone  would  be  but  of  small  account    ^Mt  is  a  light  thiiurtliat' 
thou  shouldest  be  my  servant  to  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jwecll^  ' 
and  to  restore  the  preserved  of  Israel :    I  will  also  giTe  thee  far 
a  light  to  the  Gentiles,  that  thou  mayest  be  for  salvation  unto 
the  end  of  the  earth.^^     And,  ^^  in  the  last  days,  the  mountain 
of  the  Lord'^s  house  shall  be  established  in  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  shall  be  exalted  above  the  hills :  and  all  nations  sba9 
flow  into  it — for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word 
of  the  Lord  from  Jerusalem.     And  he  shall  judge  among  the 
nations — and  the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exalted  in  that  day,  and 
the  idols  he  shall  utterly  abolish.'*^-f-     The  Scripture  farther 
contains  an  account,  that  at  the  time  the  Messiah  was  expecU 
ed,  a  person  rose  up,  in  this  nation,  claiming  to  be  that  Me«iah, 
to  be  the  person  whom  all  the  prophecies  referred  to,  and  in 
whom  they  should  centre ;    that  he  spent  some  years  in  a  con- 
tinued course  of  miraculous  works,  and  endued  his  immediate 
disciples  and  followers  with  a  power  of  doing  the  same,  as  a 
proof  of  the  truth  of  that  religion  which  he  commissioned  them 
to  publish;  that,  invested  with  this  authority  and  power,  they 
made  numerous  converts  in  the  remotest  countries,  and  settled 
and  established  his  religion  in  the  world  ;  to  the  end  of  which, 
the  Scripture  professes  to  give  a  prophetic  account  of  the  state 
of  this  religion  amongst  mankind. 

Let  us  now  suppose  a  person  utterly  ignorant  of  history ,  to  have 
all  this  related  to  him,  out  of  the  Smpture.  Or,  suppose  such 
an  one,  having  th^  Scripture  put  into  his  hands,  to  remark  these 
things  in  it,  not  knowing  but  that  the  whole,  even  its  civil  bii* 
tory,  as  well  as  the  other  parts  of  it,  might  be,  from  beginning 
to  end,  an  entire  invention ;  and  to  ask.  What  truth  was  in  it, 
and  whether  the  revelation  here  related  was  real  or  a  fiction  ? 

•t  In.  TiiL  14,  15.     Ch.  xlix.  5.     Cb.  liiL     Mai.  i.   10, 11.  and  Cb.  iii 

flaa.  xlix.  6.  Ch.  ii.    Ch.  xi.  Ch.  Ivi.  7,    Mai,  i.  1 1 — To  which  must  be 

added,  the  other  prophecies  of  the  like  kind,  ecveral  in  the  Ntw  Testament, 

and  veiy  loaqj  in  the  Old,  which  describe  what  aball  be  the  c     pletioji  of  the 

revealed  pbui  of  Providtiice, 
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And,  instead  of  a  direct  answer,  suppose  him,  all  at  onee,  to  be 
told  the  fiiUowing  con&ssed  feots ;  and  then  to  unite  them  into 
one  view. 

Let  him  first  be  told,  in  how  great  a  degree  the  profession 
and  establishment  of  natural  religion,  the  belief  that  there  is 
one  God  to  be  worshipped,  that  virtue  is  his  law,  and  that  man- 
kind shall  be  rewarded  and  punished  hereafter,  as  they  obey 
and  disobey  it  here ;  in  how  very  great  a  degree,  I  say,  the  pro- 
fisssion  and  establishment  of  this  moral  system  in  the  world,  is 
owing  to  the  revelation,  whether  real  or  supposed,  contained  in 
this  book;  the  establishment  of  this  moral  system,  even  in  those 
ooimtriea  which  do  not  acknowledge  the  proper  authority  of  the 
Scripture.  (Page  385.)  Let  him  be  told  also,  what  number 
of  nations  do  acknowledge  its  proper  authority.  Let  him  then 
lake  in  the  consideration,  of  what  importance  religion  is  to  man- 
kind. And  upon  these  things,  he  might,  I  think,  truly  ob- 
aerre,  that  this  supposed  reveIation''s  obtaining  and  being  re- 
ceived in  the  world,  with  all  the  circumstances  and  efiects  of  it 
considered  together  as  one  event,  is  the  most  conspicuous  and 
important  event  in  the  story  of  mankind  ;  that  a  book  of  thia 
nature,  and  thus  promulged  and  recommended  to  our  consider- 
ation, demands,  as  if  by  a  voice  from  heaven,  to  have  its  claims 
most  seriously  examind  into ;  and  that,  before  such  examina- 
tion, to  treat  it  with  any  kind  of  scoffing  and  ridicule,  is  an  of- 
fence against  natural  piety.  But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
how  much  soever  the  establishment  of  natural  religion  in  the 
world  is  0¥ring  to  the  Scripture  revelation,  this  does  not  destroy 
the  proof  of  religion  from  reason  ;  any  more  than  the  proof  of 
Euctittf  Elemenif  is  destroyed,  by  a  man''s  knowing  or  thinking, 
that  he  should  never  have  seen  the  truth  of  the  several  propo- 
sitions contained  in  it,  nor  had  those  propositions  come  into  his 
thoughts,  but  for  that  mathematician. 

Let  sQch  a  person  as  we  are  speaking  of,  be,  in  the  next 
plaoe,  informed  of  the  acknowledged  antiquity  of  the  first  parts 
of  thia  book ;  and  that  its  chronology,  its  account  of  the  time 
when  the  earth,  and  the  several  parts  of  it,  were  first  peopled 
with  human  creatures,  is  no  way  oontradioted,  but  is  really  oon« 
finned  by  the  natural  and  civil  history  of  the  world,  oolleoted  from 
eommon  historians,  from  the  state  of  the  earth,  and  firom  the 
late  invention  of  arts  and  sciences.  And  as  the  Scripture  con- 
tains an  unbroken  thread  of  common  and  civil  history,  from  the 
creation  to  the  captivity,  for  between  three  and  four  thousand 
years ;  let  the  person  we  are  speaking  of  be  tdd,  in  the  next 
jdaoe,  that  this  general  history,  as  it  is  not  contradicted,  but  ia 
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by  profane  history,  ns  much  as  there  would  be  reawB 

history  itself  to  give  any  reasonable  ground  of  su*. 

its  not  being,  in  the  general,  a  faithful  and  literilh 
alogy  of  men,  and  series  of  things.  I  sijeak  here  only 
nimon  iscripturc  history,  or  of  the  course  of  ordlnarj 
ated  in  it,  as  distinguished  from  miracles  and  from 
letic  liistory.  In  all  the  Scripture  narrations  of  tbii 
uwing  k'vents  arise  out  of  foregoing  ones,  as  in  all  other 
There  a))pears  nothing  related  as  done  in  any  age, 
rmahte  to  the  manners  of  that  age;  nothing  in  m 
f  a  succeeding  age,  which,  one  would  say,  eould  not 
or  was  improbable,  from  the  account  of  things  la  the 
one.  There  is  nothing  in  the  characters  which 
se  a  thought  of  their  being  feigned,  hut  all  the  intct- 
s  imaginable  of  their  being  real.     It   is  to  be  added 

mere  genealogies,  bare  narrativeti  of  the  number  of 
ch  ijcrsons  called  by  such  and  such  names  lived,  do 

the  face  of  (iction  ;  perhaps  do  carry  some  presump- 
veracity  ;  and  all  unadorned  narratives  which,  luye 
0  suq>rise,  may  be  thought  to  carry  somewhat  of  the 
imption  too.  And  the  domestic  and  the  political  hi»- 
ainly  credible.     There  may  be  incidents  m  Scripture 
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bility  to  its  miraculous  history ;  especially  as  this  is  interwoven 
with  the  oommon,  so  as  that  they  imply  each  other,  and  both 
together  make  up  one  relation. 

Let  it  then  be  more  particularly  observed  to  this  person,  that 
it  is  an  acknowledged  matter  of  fact,  which  is  indeed  implied 
in  the  foregoing  observation,  that  there  was  such  a  nation  as 
the  Jews,  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  whose  government  and 
general  polity  was  founded  on  the  law,  here  related  to  be  given 
them  by  Moses  as  irom  heaven  :  that  natural  religion,  though 
with  rites  additional,  yet  no  way  contrary  to  it,  was  their  esta- 
blished religion,  which  cannot  be  said  of  the  Gentile  world; 
and  that  their  very  being,  as  a  nation,  depended  upon  their 
•dmowledgment  of  one  God,  the  God  of  the  universe.  For 
suppose,  in  their  captivity  in  Babylon,  they  had  gone  over  to 
the  religion  of  their  conquerors,  there  would  have  remained  no 
bond  of  union  to  keep  uiem  a  distinct  people.  And  whilst 
they  were  under  their  own  kings,  in  their  own  country,  a  total 
jmostacy  from  God  would  have  been  the  dissolution  of  their 
wixile  government.  They  in  such  a  sense  nationally  acknow^- 
ledged  and  worshipped  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth,  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  were  sunk  in  idolatry,  as  rendered  them, 
in  fiict,  the  peculiar  people  of  God.  And  this  so  remarkable 
an  establishment  and  preservation  of  natural  religion  amongst 
them,  seems  to  add  some  peculiar  credibility  to  the  historical 
evidence  for  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  the  prophets ;  because 
these  miracles  are  a  full  satisfactory  account  of  this  event,  which 
plainly  wants  to  be  accounted  for,  and  cannot  otherwise. 

Let  this  person,  supposed  wholly  ignorant  of  history,  be  ac- 
•quainted  fiirther,  that  one  claiming  to  be  the  Messiah,  of  Jew- 
ish extraction,  rose  up  at  the  time  when  this  nation,  from  the 
prophecies  above  mentioned,  expected  the  Messiah ;  that  he 
^ras  rejected,  as  it  seemed  to  have  been  foretold  he  should,  by 
the  body  of  the  people,  under  the  direction  of  their  rulers: 
that  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  he  was  believed  on,  and 
acknowledged  as  the  promised  Messiah,  by  great  numbers 
among  the  Gentiles,  agreeably  to  the  prophecies  of  Scripture^ 
yet  not  upon  the  evidence  of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles,  (page 
401,  &c.)  of  which  miracles  we  also  have  strong  historical  evi- 
dence ;  (by  which  I  mean  here  no  mare  than  must  be  acknow- 
ledged by  unbelievers ;  for  let  pious  frauds  and  follies  be  ad- 
mitted to  weaken,  it  is  absurd  to  say  they  destroy  our  evidence 
of  miracles  wrought  in  proof  of  Christianity :)  (page  406,  &c.) 
that  this  religion  approving  itself  to  the  reason  of  mankind, 
and  carrying  its  own  evidoice  with  it,  so  fiur  as  reason  is  a 
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judge  of  its  system,  and  being  no  way  contraiy  to  Teaaon  m 
those  parts  of  it  which  require  to  be  belieyed  upon  the  mat 
authority  of  its  Author ;  that  this  religion,  I  say,  graduaOy 
spread  and  supported  itself,  for  some  hundred  years,  not  only 
without  any  assistance  from  temporal  power,  but  under  constant 
discouragements,  and  often  the  bitterest  persecutions  from  it, 
and  then  became  the  religion  of  the  world ;  that,  in  the  mesa 
time,  the  Jewish  nation  and  government  were  destroyed  in  a 
very  remarkable  manner,  and  the  people  carried  away  eapdfe 
and  dispersed  through  the  most  distant  countries ;  in  wliidi 
state  of  dispersion  they  hare  remained  fifteen  hundred  yens ; 
and  that  they  remain  a  numerous  people,  united  amongst  them- 
selves, and  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  Moses,  by  the  profession  of  his  law ;  and 
every  where  looked  upon  in  a  manner  which  one  scarce  knows 
how  distinctly  to  express,  but  in  the  words  of  the  prophetic  ac- 
count of  it,  given  so  many  ages  before  it  came  to  pass,  ^<  Thou 
shalt  become  an  astonishment,  a  proverb,  ana  a  by-woid, 
among  all  nations  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.^  Deut 
xxviii.  37. 

The  appearance  of  a  standing  miracle,  in  the  Jews  remain- 
ing a  distmet  people  in  their  dispersion,  and  the  oonfirmatioB 
vhkh  this  event  appears  to  give  to  the  truth  of  revelation, 
may  be  thought  to  be  answered,  by  their  religion  forbidding 
them  intermarriages  with  those  of  any  other,  and  prescribing 
them  a  great  many  peculiarities  in  their  food,  by  which  they 
are  debarred  from  the  means  of  incorporating  with  the  people 
in  whose  countries  they  live.  This  is  not,  I  think,  a  sa- 
tisfactory account  of  that  which  it  pretends  to  account  far. 
But  what  does  it  pretend  to  account  for?  The  correspon- 
dence between  this  event  and  the  prophecies,  or  the  coin- 
cidence of  both  with  a  long  dispensation  of  Providence,  of  a 
peeuUar  nature,  towards  that  people  formerly  ?  No.  It  is 
oalv  the  event  itself  which  is  offered  to  be  thus  accounted  ibr; 
which  single  event  taken  alone,  abstracted  from  all  such  cor- 
nsspondence  and  coincidence,  perhaps  would  not  have  appeared 
mirai3ulous  ;  but  that  porrespondence  and  coincidence  may  b^ 
so,  though  the  event  itself  be  supposed  not.  Thus  the  con^ 
currence  of  our  Saviour'^s  being  bom  at  Bethlehem,  with  along 
foregoing  series  of  prophecy  and  other  coincidences,  is  doubtless 
miraculous,  the  series  of  prophecy,  and  other  coincidences,  and 
the  event,  being  admitted  ;  though  the  event  itself,  his  birth 
at  that  place,  appears  to  have  been  brought  about  in  a  natural 
way ;  of  which,  however,  no  one  can  be  certain. 
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And  as  several  of  these  events  seem,  in  some  degree  express^ 
▼,  to  have  verified  the  prophetic  history  already  ;  so  likewise 
iiey  may  be  considered  &rther  as  having  a  peculiar  aspect  to^ 
ranis  the  fiill  completion  of  it ;  as  affording  some  presumption 
^faat  the  whole  of  it  shall,  one  time  or  other,  be  fulfilled.    Thus, 
:hat  the  Jews  have  been  so  wonderfully  preserved  in  their  long 
lad  wide  dispersion ;  which  is  indeed  the  direct  fulfilling  of 
lome  prophecies,  but  is  now  mentioned  only  as  looking  forward 
to  somewhat  yet  to  come:  that  natural  religion  came  forth  fironx 
Judea,  and  spread  in  the  degree  it  has  done  over  the  worlds 
before  lost  in  idolatry ;  which,  together  with  some  other  things, 
have  distinguished  that  very  place,  in  like  manner  as  the  peo- 
ple of  it  are  distinguished :  that  this  great  change  of  religion  over' 
the  earth,  was  brought  about  under  the  profession  and  ac- 
knowledgment that  Jesus  was  the  promised  Messiah  :  things  of 
this  kind  naturally  turn  the  thoughts  of  serious  men  towards 
the  fiill  completion  of  the  prophetic  history,  concerning  the 
final  restoration  of  that  people ;  concerning  the  establishment 
of  the  everlasting  kingdom  among  them,  the  kingdom  of  the 
Messiah,  and  the  future  state  of  the  world  under  this  sacred 
government.     Such  circumstances  and  events  compared  with 
these  prophecies,  though  no  completions  of  them,  yet  would 
not,  I  think,  be  spoken  of  as  nothing  in  the  argument,  by  at 
person  upon  his  first  being  informed  of  them.     They  fall  in 
with  the  prophetic  history  of  things  still  future,  give  it  some 
additional  credibility,  have  the  appearance  of  being  somewhat 
in  order  to  the  full  completion  of  it. 

Indeed  it  requires  a  good  degree  of  knowledge,  and  great 
calmness  and  consideration,  to  be  able  to  judge,  thoroughly,  of 
the  evidence  for  the  truth  of  Christianity,  from  that  part  of  the 
prophetic  history  which  relates  to  the  situation  of  the  kingdoms 
of  tne  world,  and  to  the  state  of  the  church,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  Christianity  to  the  present  time.  But  it  appears,  from 
i  general  view  of  it,  to  be  very  material.  And  those  persons 
who  have  thoroughly  examined  it,  and  some  of  them  were  men 
of  the  coolest  tempers,  greatest  capacities,  and  least  liable  to 
imputations  of  prejudice,  insist  upon  it  as  determinately  con- 
clusive. 

Suppose  now  a  person  quite  ignorant  of  history,  first  to  re- 
eollect  the  passages  above  mentioned  out  of  Scripture,  without 
knowing  but  that  the  whole  was  a  late  fiction,  then  to  be  inform- 
ed of  the  correspondent  facts  now  mentioned,  and  to  unite  theni 
all  into  one  view :  that  the  profession  and  establishment  of  na- 
tutal  religion  in  the  world,  is  greatly  owing,  in  different  wajK 
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»ok,  and  the  supposed  revelation  whicli  it  contunj; 

acknowledged  to  be  of  the  earliest  antiquity ;  that  in 
gy  and  common  history  are  entirely  credible ;  that  thii 
nation,  the  Jews,  of  whom  it  chiefly  treats,  appear  to 
n,  in  fact,  the  people  of  God.  in  a  distinguished  seon; 
there  was  a  national  expectation  amongst  them,  raixd 

prophecies,  of  a  Messiah  to  appear  at  such  a  time,  u 
is  time  appeared  claiming  to  be  that  Messiah  ;  that  he 
ted  by  this  nation  ;  but  received  by  the  Gentiles,  oM 

evidence  of  prophecy,  but  of  miracles ;  that  the  reli- 
taught  sup^Kirted  itself  under  the  greatest  difficultittt 
Tound,  and  at  length  became  the  religion  of  the  worU; 
le  mean  time  the  Jewish  polity  was  utterly  destroyed, 
nation  disjwrsed  over  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  Mt- 
Jing  this,  they  have  remained  a  distinct  nunteroui 
r  so  many  centuries,  even  to  this  day ;  which  not  only 
0  be  the  express  completion  of  several  prophecies  cm- 
!iem  ;  but  also  renders  it,  as  one  may  speak,  a  visyJc 

possibility,  that  the  promises  made  to  them  as  a  nsr 

yet  be  fulfiUed.  And  to  these  acknowledged  trullu, 
erson  we  have  been  supposing  add,  as  1  think  he  ought, 
every  one  will  allow  it  or  no,  the  obvious  appearances 
ere  are,  of  the  state  of  the  world,  in  other  respects  be- 
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are.sevend  otherft  of  the  like  sort ;  that  all  this  together,  which 
being  &ct,  must  be  acknowledged  by  unbelievers,  amounts  to 
leal  evidence  of  somewhat  more  than  human  in  this  matter : 
evidmee  much  more  important,  than  careless  men,  who  have 
been  accustomed  only  to  transient  and  partial  views  of  it,  can 
imagine ;  and  indeed  abundantly  sufficient  to  act  upon.  And 
these  things,  I  apprehend,  must  be  acknowledged  by  unbelicv« 
en.  For  though  they  may  say,  that  the  historical  evidence  of 
miracles,  wrou^t  in  attestation  of  Christianity,  is  not  sufficient 
to  eonvince  them  that  such  miracles  were  really  wrought;  they 
cannot  deny,  that  there  is  such  historical  evidence,  it  being  a 
known  matter  of  fiict  that  there  is.  They  may  say,  the  con- 
fimnity  between  the  prophecies  and  events,  is  1^  accident;  but 
there  aie  many  instances  in  which  such  conformity  itself  cannot 
be  denied.  They  may  say,  with  regard  to  such  kind  of  colla- 
teral things  as  those  above  mentioned,  that  any  odd  accidental 
events,  without  meaning,  will  have  a  meaning  found  in  them 
by  fanciful  people;  and  that  such  as  are  fanciful  in  any  one 
certain  way,  wul  make  out  a  thousand  coincidences,  which  seem 
to  favour  their  peculiar  follies.  Men,  I  say,  may  talk  thus  ; 
but  no  one  who  is  serious,  can  possibly  think  these  things  to  be 
nothing,  if  he  considers  the  importance  of  collateral  things,  and 
even  of  lesser  circumstances,  in  the  evidence  of  probability,  as 
distingoished,  in  nature,  iit>m  the  evidence  of  demonstration. 
In  many  cases,  indeed,  it  seems  to  require  the  truest  judgment, 
to  determine  with  exactness  the  weight  of  circumstantial  evi- 
dence :  but  it  is  very  often  altogether  as  convincing,  as  that 
which  is  the  most  express  and  direct. 

This  general  view  of  the  evidence  for  Christianity,  considered 
as  making  one  argument,  may  also  serve  to  recommend  to  se- 
rious persons,  to  set  down  every  thing  which  they  think  may 
be  of  any  real  weight  at  all  in  proof  at  it,  and  particularly  the 
many  seeming  completions  of  prophecy  ;  and  they  will  find, 
that,  judging  by  the  natural  rules,  by  which  wc  judge  of  pro- 
bable evidence  in  common  matters,  they  amount  to  a  much 
higher  degree  of  proof,  upon  such  a  joint  review,  than  could  be 
supposed  upon  considering  them  separately,  at  different  times; 
how  strong  soever  the  proof  might  before  appear  to  them,  upon 
such  separate  views  of  it.  For  probable  proofs,  by  being  add- 
ed, not  only  increase  the  evidence,  but  multiply  it.  Nor  should 
I  dissuade  any  one  from  setting  down,  what  he  thought  made 
for  the  contrary  side.  But  then  it  is  to  be  remembered,  not  in 
order  to  influence  his  judgment,  but  his  practice,  that  a  mis- 
take on  one  side,  may  be,  in  its  consequences,  much  more  dan- 
gerous than  a  mistake  on  the  other.     And  what  course  is  most 
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safe,  and  what  most  dangerous,  is  a  consideration  thought  vetj 
material,  when  we  deliberate,  not  concerning  events,  but  con- 
cerning conduct  in  our  temporal  affairs.     To  be  influenced  hj 
this  consideration  in  our  judgment,  to  believe  or  disbelieve  upon 
it,  is  indeed  as  much  prejudice,  as  any  thing  whatever.     And, 
like  other  prejudices,  it  operates  contrary  ways  in  diflerent  men. 
For  some  are  inclined  to  believe  what  they  hope ;  and  others, 
what  they  fear.     And  it  is  manifest  unreasonableness,  to  a; 
to  men'^s  passions  in  order  to  gain  their  assent.     But  in 
bcrations  concerning  conduct,  there  is  nothing  which  reason 
more  requires  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  than  the  import- 
ance of  it.     For,  suppose  it  doubtful,  what  would  be  the  ccm- 
sequence  of  acting  in  this,  or  in  a  contrary  manner ;  still,  diat 
taking  one  side  could  be  attended  with  little  or  no  bad  conse- 
quence, and  takmg  the  other  might  be  attended  with  the  great- 
est, must  appear,  to  unprejudiced  reason,  of  the  highest  moment 
towards  determining  how  we  are  to  &ct.     But  the  truth  of  our 
religion,  like  the  truth  of  common  matters^  is  to  be  judged  of 
by  all  the  evidence  taken  together.     And  unless  the  whole  se- 
ries of  things  which  ihay  be  alleged  in  this  argument,  and 
e^ery  particular  thing  in  it,  can  reasonably  be  supposed  to  have 
been  by  accident,  (for  here  the  stress  of  the  argument  for  Chris- 
tianity lies),  then  is  the  truth  of  it  proved  t  m  like  maimer  as 
if,  in  any  common  case,  numerous  events  acknowledged,  were 
to  be  alleged  in  proof  of  any  other  event  disputed  \   the  truth 
of  the  disputed  event  would  be  proved,  not  only  if  any  onfe  of 
the  acknowledged  ones  did  of  itself  clearly  imply  It,  but,  though 
no  one  of  them  singly  did  so,  if  the  whole  of  the  acknowledged 
Events  taken  together,  could  not  in  reason  be  supposed  to  have 
happened,  unless  the  disputed  one  were  true. 

It  is  obvious,  how  much  advantage  the  nature  of  this  evi- 
dence gives  to  those  persons  who  attack  Christianity,  especially 
in  conversation.  For  it  is  easy  to  shew,  in  a  short  and  lively 
manner,  that  such  and  such  things  are  liable  to  objection,  that 
this  and  another  thing  is  of  little  weight  in  itself;  but  impos- 
sible to  shew,  in  like  manner,  the  united  force  of  the  whole 
argument  in  one  view. 

However,  lastly,  as  it  has  been  made  appear,  that  there  is 
no  presumption  against  a  revelation  as  miraculous ;  that  the 
general  scheme  of  Christianity,  and  the  principal  parts  of  it, 
are  conformable  to  the  experienced  constitution  of  things,  and 
the  whole  perfectly  credible ;  so  the  account  now  given  of  the 
positive  evidence  for  it,  shews,  that  this  evidence  is  such,  as* 
from  the  nature  of  it,  caimot  be  destroyed,  though  it  should  U 
lessened. 
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*  tHk  oiUegtions  which  mat  bb  kadb  against  AtautHa 
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every  one  would  consider,  with  such  attention  as  they  are 
ind,  even  in  point  of  morality^  to  consider  what  they  judge 
1  give  characters  of,  the  occasion  of  this  chapter  would  be, 
some  good  measure  at  least,  superseded^  But  since  this 
not  to  be  expected ;  for  some  we  mid  do  not  concern  them- 
ires  to  underst^d  even  what  they  write  against :  since  this 
sitise,  in  common  with  most  others,  lies  open  to  objections, 
Lch  may  appear  very  material  to  thoughtful  men  at  first 
ht ;  and,  b^des  that,  seems  peculiarly  liable  to  the  objec- 
as  of  such  as  can  judge  without  thinking,  and  of  stlch  as  can 
laiire  without  judgiiig ;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  set  down  the 
ef  of  these  objections  which  occur  to  me,  aftd  consider  them 
ihAr  haiids.  And  they  are  such  as  these  :— 
^<  That  it  is  a  poor  thii^  to  solve  difficulties  in  revektion, 
saying,  that  there  are  tne  sattic  in  natural  religion ;  when 
at  18  wanting  is  to  dear  both  of  them,  of  these  their  common-, 
well  as  other  their  respective,  difficulties ;  but  that  it  is  a 
inge  way  indeed  of  convincing  men  of  the  obligations  of  re* 
x>n,  to  shew  them,  that  they  nave  as  little  reason  for  their 
rldly  pursuits  ;  and  a  strange  way  of  vindicating  the  justice 
I  goodness  of  the  Author  of  nature,  and  of  removing  the  ob^ 
tions  acainst  both,  to  which  the  system  of  religion  hes  open, 
shew,  tnat  the  like  objections  lie  against  natural  providence; 
ray  of  answering  objections  against  religion,  without  so  much 
^tending  to  make  out,  that  the  system  of  it,  or  the  parti* 
ar  things  m  it  objected  against,  are  reasonable— especially, 
haps  some  may  be  inattentive  enough  to  add,  mUst  this  be 
ught  strange,  when  it  is  confessed  that  analogy  is  ho  answer 
mch  objections :  that  when  this  sort  of  reasoning  is  carried 
ike  utmost  leUgth  it  can  be  imagined  capable  of,  it  will  yet 
9e  the  mind  in  a  very  unsatisfied  state ;  and  that  it  must 
unaccountable  ignorance  of  mankind,  to  ima^e  they  will 
prevailed  with  to  forego  their  present  interests  and  pleasures, 
n  regard  to  religion,  upon  doubtful  evidence.**^ 
Mow,  as  plausible  as  this  way  of  talking  may  appear,  that 
learance  will  be  found  ih  a  great  measure  owmg  to  half 
rs,  which  shew  but  part  of  ah  object,  yet  shew  that  vhSb^ 

2ir 
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tinctly,  and  to  undeterminate  language.  By  these  means 
weak  men  are  often  deceived  by  others,  and  ludicrous  men  by 
themselves.  And  even  those  who  are  serious  and  considerate, 
cannot  always  readily  disentangle,  and  at  once  clearly  see 
through  the  perplexities,  in  which  subjects  themselves  are  in- 
volved ;  and  which  are  heightened  by  the  deficiencies  and  the 
abuse  of  words.  To  this  latter  sort  of  persons,  the  following 
reply  to  each  part  of  this  objection  severally,  may  be  of  some 
assistance,  as  it  may  also  tend  a  little  to  stop  and  silence 
others. 

Firsts  The  thing  wanted,  t.  e.  what  men  require^  is  to  have 
all  difficulties  cleared.  And  this  is,  or,  at  least  for  any  thing 
we  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be,  the  same,  as  reqmring  to 
comprehend  the  divine  nature,  and  the  whole  plan  of  Provi- 
dence from  everlasting  to  everlasting.  But  it  hath  alwap 
been  allowed  to  argue,  from  what  is  acknowledged  to  what  is 
disputed.  And  it  is  in  no  other  sense  a  poor  thing,  to  argue 
from  natural  religion  to  revealed,  in  the  manner  found  &u]t 
with,  than  it  is  to  argue  in  numberless  other  ways  of  probable 
deduction  and  inference,  in  matters  of  conduct,  whi^  we  are 
continually  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  doing.  Indeed,  the 
epithet  poor  may  be  applied,  I  fear,  as  properly  to  great  part, 
or  the  whole,  of  human  life,  as  it  is  to  the  things  mention^  in 
the  objection.  Is  it  not  a  poor  thing,  for  a  physician  to  have 
so  little  knowledge  in  the  cure  of  diseases,  as  even  the  most 
eminent  have  ?  To  act  upon  conjecture  and  guess,  where  the 
life  of  man  is  concerned  ?  Undoubtedly  it  is  :  but  not  in  com- 
parison of  having  no  skill  at  all  in  that  useful  art,  and  being 
obliged  to  act  wholly  in  the  dark. 

Further :  Since  it  is  as  unreasonable  as  it  is  common,  to 
urge  objections  against  revelation,  which  are  of  equal  weight 
against  natural  religion  ;  and  those  who  do  this,  if  they  are  not 
confused  themselves,  deal  unfairly  with  others,  in  making  it  seem 
that  they  are  arguing  only  against  revelation,  or  particular  doc- 
trines of  it,  when  in  reality  they  are  arguing  against  moral  pro- 
vidence; it  is  a  thing  of  consequence  to  shew,  that  such  objections 
are  as  much  levelled  against  natural  religion,  as  against  revealed. 
And  objections,  which  are  equally  applicable  to  both,  are,  pro- 
perly speaking,  answered  by  its  being  shewn  that  they^are  so, 
provided  the  former  be  admitted  to  be  true.  And  without 
taking  in  the  consideration  how  distinctly  this  is  admitted,  it 
is  plainly  very  material  to  observe,  that  as  the  things  objected 
against  m  natural  religion,  are  of  the  same  kind  with  what  is 
certain  matter  of  experience,  in  the  course  of  providence^  and 
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in  the  information  which  Grod  affords  us  concerning  our  tem^ 
poral  interest  under  his  government :  so  the  objectiims  agsinst 
the  system  of  Christianity  and  the  evidence  of  it,  are  of  the 
very  saine  kind  with  those  which  are  made  against  the  system 
and  evidence  of  natural  religion.  However,  the  reader  upon 
review  may  see,  that  most  of  the  analogies  insisted  upon,  even 
in  the  latter  part  of  this  Treatise,  do  not  necessarily  require  to 
have  more  tdcen  (or  granted  than  is  in  the  former;  that 
there  is  an  Author  of  nature,  or  natural  Governor  of  the  world ; 
and  Christianity  is  vindicated,  not  from  its  analogy  to  natural 
religion,  but  chiefly  from  its  analogy  to  the  experienced  con* 
stitution  of  nature. 

Secondly y  Religion  is  a  practical  thing,  and  consists  in  such 
a  determinate  course  of  life ;  as  being  what,  there  is  reason  to 
think,  is  commanded  by  the  Author  of  nature,  and  will,  upon  the 
whole,  be  our  happiness  under  his  government  Now,  if  men 
can  be  convinced  that  they  have  the  like  reason  to  believe  this, 
as  to  believe,  that  taking  care  of  their  temporal  affiurs  will  be 
to  their  advantage ;  such  conviction  cannot  but  be  an  argu- 
ment to  them  for  the  pracdce  of  religion.  And  if  there  be 
really  any  reason  for  believing  one  of  these,  and  endeavouring 
to  preserve  life,  and  secure  ourselves  the  necessaries  and  con- 
veniences of  it;  then  there  is  reason  also  for  believing  the  other, 
and  endeavouring  to  secure  the  interest  it  proposes  to  us.  And 
if  the  interest  which  religion  proposes  to  us  be  infinitely  greater 
than  our  whole  temporal  interest ;  then  there  must  be  propor- 
tionably  greater  reason  for  endeavouring  to  secure  one  than  the 
other :  since,  by  the  supposition,  the  probability  of  our  secur- 
ing one,  is  equal  to  the  probability  of  our  securing  the  other. 
This  seems  plainly  unanswerable ;  and  has  a  tendency  to  in- 
fluence fair  minds,  who  consider  what  our  condition  really  is, 
or  upon  what  evidence  we  are  naturally  appointed  to  act ;  and 
who  are  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  terms  upon  which  we  live, 
and  attend  to  and  follow  that  practical  instruction,  whatever  it 
be,  which  is  afforded  us. 

But  the  chief  and  proper  force  of  the  argument  referred  to 
in  the  objection,  lies  in  another  place.  For  it  is  said  that  the 
proof  of  religion  is  involved  in  such  inextricable  difficulties,  as 
to  render  it  doubtful ;  and  that  it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  if 
it  were  true  it  would  be  left  upon  doubtful  evidence.  Here 
then,  over  and  above  the  force  of  each  particular  difficulty  or 
objection,  these  difficulties  and  objections  taken  together,  are 
turned  into  a  positive  argument  against  the  truth  of  religion : 
vhich  argument  would  stand  thus.     If  religion  were  true,  it 
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would  not  be  left  doubtful,  and  open  to  objections  to  the  d^ree 
in  which  it  is  :  therefore  that  it  is  thus  left,  not  only  renden 
the  evidence  of  it  weak,  and  lessens  its  force,  in  proportion  to 
the  weight  of  such  objections ;  but  it  also  shews  it  to  be  ialse, 
or  is  a  general  presumption  of  its  being  so.  Now  the  observa- 
tion, that  from  the  natural  constitution  and  course  of  things, 
we  must  in  our  temporal  concerns,  almost  continually,  and  in 
matters  of  great  consequence,  act  upon  evidence  of  a  like  kind 
and  degree  to  the  evidence  of  religion ;  is  an  answer  to  this  argu- 
ment :  because  it  shews  that  it  is  according  to  the  conduct  and 
character  of  the  author  of  nature  to  appoint  we  should  act  upon 
evidence  like  to  that,  which  this  argument  presumes  he  cannot  be 
supposed  to  appoint  we  should  act  upon:  it  is  an  instance,  ageneral 
one  made  up  of  numerous  particular  ones,  of  somewhat  in  his 
dealing  with  us,  similar  to  what  is  said  to  be  incredible.  And  as 
the  force  of  this  answer  lies  merely  in  the  parallel  which  there 
is  between  the  evidence  for  religion  and  for  our  temporal  con- 
duct ;  the  answer  is  equally  just  and  conclusive,  whether  the 
parallel  be  made  out,  by  shewing  the  evidence  of  the  fonner  to 
be  higher,  or  the  evidence  of  the  latter  to  be  lower. 

Thirdly,  The  design  of  this  treatise  is  not  to  vindicate  the 
character  of  God,  but  to  shew  the  obligations  of  men  ;  it  is  not 
to  justify  his  providence,  but  to  shew  what  belongs  to  us  to  do. 
These  are  two  subjects,  and  ought  not  to  be  confounded.  And 
though  they  may  at  length  run  up  into  each  other,  yet  obser- 
vations tnay  itnmediately  tend  to  make  out  the  latter,  which 
do  not  appear,  by  any  immediate  connexion,  to  the  purpose  of 
the  former  ^  which  is  less  our  concern  than  many  seem  to  think. 
For,  1*^,  It  is  not  necessary  we  should  justify  the  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  against  objections,  any  farther  than  to  shew, 
that  the  things  objected  against  may,  for  ought  we  know,  be 
consistent  with  justice  and  goodness.  Suppose,  then,  that 
there  are  things  in  the  system  of  this  world,  and  plan  of  Pro- 
vidence relating  to  it,  which  taken  alone  would  be  unjust ;  yet 
it  has  been  shewn  unanswerably,  that  if  we  could  take  in  the 
ref(n*enee  which  these  things  may  have,  to  other  things  present, 
past,  and  to  come  ;  to  the  whole  scheme,  which  the  things  ob- 
jected against  are  parts  of ;  these  very  things  might,  for  ought 
we  know,  be  found  to  be,  not  only  consistent  with  justice,  but 
instances  of  it.  Indeed,  it  has  been  shewn,  by  the  analogy  of 
what  we  see,  not  only  possible  that  this  may  be  the  case,  but 
credible  that  it  is.  And  thus  objections,  drawn  firMn  sad 
thin^,  are  answered,  and  Providence  is  vindicated,  as  fiur  as 
religion  make!  its  vindication  necessary.     Hence  it  appeari, 
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2dlj/,  That  objections  against  the  divine  justice  and  goodnesi 
are  not  endeavoured  to  be  removed,  by  shewing  that  the  like 
objections,  allowed  to  be  really  conclusive,  lie  against  natural 
providence :  but  those  objections  being  supposed  and  shewn  not 
to  be  conclusive,  the  things  objected  against,  considered  as  mat- 
ters  of  fact,  are  farther  shewn  to  be  credible,  from  their  con*- 
fonnity  to  the  constitution  of  nature ;  for  instance,  that  Grod 
will  reward  and  punish  men  for  their  actions  hereafter,  irom  the 
observation,  that  he  does  reward  and  punish  them  for  their  ae* 
tions  here.  And  this,  I  apprehend,  is  of  weight.  And  I  add^ 
Sdlt/^  It  would  be  of  weight,  even  though  those  objections  were 
not  answered.  For,  there  being  the  proof  of  religion  above  set 
down,  and  religion  implying  several  facts  ;  for  instance  again, 
the  fact  last  mentioned,  that  God  will  reward  and  punish  mea 
for  their  actions  hereafter;  the  observation  that  his  present 
method  of  government  is  by  rewards  and  punishments,  shews 
that  future  iact  not  to  be  incredible  ;  whatever  objections  men 
may  think  they  have  against  it,  as  unjust  or  unmerciful,  ac- 
cording to  their  notions  of  justice  and  mercy ;  or  as  improbable 
from  their  belief  of  necessity.  I  say,  as  improbable ;  for  it  is 
evident  no  objection  against  it,  as  unjust^  can  be  urged  from 
necessity ;  since  this  notion  as  much  destroys  injustice,  as  it 
does  justice.  Then,  4M(y,  Though  objections  against  the  tea." 
sonablencss  of  the  system  of  religion,  cannot  indeed  be  answer- 
ed without  entering  into  consideration  of  its  reasonableness,  yet 
objections  against  the  credibility  or  truth  of  it  may.  Because 
the  system  of  it  is  reducible  into  what  is  properly  matter  of 
fact ;  and  the  truth,  the  probable  truth,  of  facts,  may  be  shewn 
without  consideration  of  their  reasonableness.  Nor  is  it  neces- 
sary, though  in  some  cases  and  respects,  it  is  highly  useful  and 
proper,  yet  it  is  not  necessary,  to  give  a  proof  of  the  reasonable- 
ness of  every  precept  enjoined  us,  and  of  every  particular  dis- 
pensation of  Providence  which  comes  into  the  system  of  reli- 
gion. Indeed,  the  more  thoroughly  a  person  of  a  right  dispo- 
sition is  convinced  of  the  perfection  of  the  divine  nature  and 
conduct,  the  farther  he  will  advance  towards  that  perfection  of 
religion,  which  St.  John  (1  John  iv.  18)  speaks  of.  But  the 
general  obligations  of  religion  are  fully  made  out,  by  proving 
the  reasonableness  of  the  practice  of  it.  And  that  the  practice 
of  religion  is  reasonable,  may  be  shewn,  though  no  more  could  be 
proved,  than  that  the  system  of  it  may  be  so,  for  ought  we  know 
to  the  contrary ;  and  even  without  entering  into  the  distinct 
consideration  of  this.  And  from  hence,  Bthly,  It  is  easy  to  see, 
that  though  the  analogy  of  nature  is  not  an  immediate  answer 
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to  objections  against  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  or  goodness,  of 
any  doctrine  or  precept  of  religion  ;  yet  it  may  be,  as  it  is,  an 
immediate  and  direct  answer  to  what  is  really  intended  by  such 
objections  ;  which  is,  to  shew  that  the  things  objected  against 
are  incredible. 

Fourthly^  It  is  most  readily  acknowledged,  that  the  forego- 
ing Treatise  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  very  far  indeed  fiom 
it :  but  so  would  any  natural  institution  of  life  appear,  if  re- 
duced into  a  system,  together  with  its  evidence.  Living  reli- 
gion out  of  the  case,  men  are  divided  in  their  opinions,  whether 
our  pleasures  overbalance  our  pains ;  and  whether  it  be,  or  be 
not,  eligible  to  live  in  this  world.  And  were  all  such  contio- 
versies  settled,  which  perhaps,  in  speculation,  would  be  found 
involved  in  great  di£Bculties  ;  and  were  it  determined,  upon  the 
evidence  of  reason,  as  nature  has  determined  it  to  our  hands, 
that  life  is  to  be  preserved ;  yet  still,  the  rules  which  God  has 
been  pleased  to  afford  us,  for  escaping  the  miseries  of  it,  and 
obtaining  its  satisfactions,  the  rules,  for  instance,  of  preserving 
health  and  recovering  it  when  lost,  are  not  only  fallible  and 
precarious,  but  very  far  from  bdng  exact.  Nor  are  we  in- 
formed by'  nature,  in  future  contingencies  and  accidents,  so  as 
to  render  it  at  all  certain,  what  is  the  best  method  of  managing 
our  affairs.  What  will  be  the  success  of  our  temporal  pursuits, 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  word  success,  is  highly  doubtful. 
And  what  will  be  the  success  of  them,  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  word,  t.  f .  what  happiness  or  enjoyment  we  shall  obtain  bj 
them,  is  doubtful  in  a  much  higher  degree.  Indeed,  the  un- 
satisfactory nature  of  the  evidence,  with  which  we  are  obliged 
to  take  up,  in  the  daily  course  of  life,  is  scarce  to  be  expres^. 
Yet  men  do  not  throw  away  life,  or  disregard  the  interests  of 
it,  upon  account  of  this  doubtfulness.  The  evidence  of  idi- 
gion  then  being  admitted  real,  those  who  object  against  it,  as 
not  satisfactory,  t.  e,  as  not  being  what  they  wish  it,  plainly 
forget  the  very  condition  of  our  being  ;  for  satisfaction,  m  this 
sense,  does  not  belong  to  such  a  creature  as  man.  And,  whieh 
is  more  material,  they  forget  also  the  very  nature  of  religion. 
For,  religion  presupposes,  m  all  those  who  will  embrace  it,  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  mtegntyand  honesty;  which  it  was  intended  to  try 
whether  men  have  or  not,  and  to  exercise  in  such  as  have  it, 
in  order  to  its  improvement.  Religion  presupposes  this  as 
much,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  speaking  to  a  man  presup- 
poses he  understands  the  language  m  which  you  speak  ;  or  as 
warning  a  man  of  any  danger,  presupposes  that  he  ha^  sudi 
a  r^ard  to  himself,  as  that  he  will  endeavour  to  avoid  it.    And 
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thercibre  the  question  is  not  at  all,  Whether  the  evidence  of 
religion  be  satisfactory ;  but,  Whether  it  be,  in  reason,  suffi- 
cient to  prove  and  discipline  that  virtue  which  it  presupposes  f 
Now  the  evidence  of  it  is  fully  sufficient  for  all  those  purposes 
of  probation  ;  how  far  soever  it  is  from  being  satis&ctory,  as  to 
the  purposes  of  curiosity,  or  any  other :  and  indeed  it  answers 
the  purposes  of  the  former  in  several  respects,  which  it  would 
not  do,  if  it  were  as  overbearing  as  is  required.  One  might 
add  further,  that  whether  the  motives,  or  the  evidence  Sot  any 
course  of  action,  be  satisfactory,  meaning  here  by  that  woro^ 
what  satisfies  a  man  that  such  a  course  of  action  will  in  event 
be  for  his  good ;  this  need  never  be,  and  I  think,  strictly  speak- 
ing, never  is,  the  practical  question  in  common  matters.  But 
the  practical  question  in  all  cases,  is.  Whether  the  evidence 
for  a  course  of  action  be  such,  as,  taking  in  all  circumstances, 
makes  the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  guide  and  judge  of 
conduct,*  determine  that  course  of  action  to  be  prudent  ?  In- 
deed, satisfaction  that  it  will  be  for  our  interest  or  happiness, 
abundantly  determines  an  action  to  be  prudent ;  but  evidence, 
almost  infinitely  lower  than  this,  determines  actions  to  be  so  too, 
even  in  the  conduct  of  every  day. 

Fifthly^  As  to  the  objection  concerning  the  influence  which 
this  argument,  or  any  part  of  it,  may,  or  may  not,  be  ex- 
])ected  to  have  upon  men,  I  observe,  as  above,  that  religion 
being  intended  for  a  trial  and  exercise  of  the  morality  of  every 
person''s  character,  who  is  a  subject  of  it ;  and  there  being,  as 
I  have  shewn,  such  evidence  for  it,  as  is  sufficient,  in  reason^ 
to  influence  men  to  embrace  it :  to  object,  that  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  mankind  will  be  influenced  by  such  evidence,  is 
nothing  to  the  purpose  of  the  foregoing  Treatise.  For  the 
purpose  of  it  is  not  to  inquire.  What  sort  of  creatures  mankind 
are ;  but.  What  the  light  and  knowledge,  which  is  affi[)rded 
them,  requires  they  should  be  P  to  shew  how,  in  reason,  they 
ought  to  behave ;  not  how,  in  fact,  they  will  behave.  This 
depends  upon  themselves,  and  is  their  own  concern ;  the  per- 
sonal concern  of  each  man  in  particular.  And  how  little  re- 
gard the  generality  have  to  it,  experience,  indeed,  does  too 
fully  shew.  But  religion,  considered  as  a  probation,  has  had 
its  end  upon  all  persons,  to  whom  it  has  been  proposed,  with 
evidence  sufficient  in  reason  to  influence  their  practice ;  for  by 
this  means  they  have  been  put  into  a  state  of  probation ;  let 
them  behave  as  they  will  in  it.     And  thus,  not  only  revelation, 

*  See  Ditsertation  2. 
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but  reason  also,  teaches  us,  that  by  the  evidence  of  leUgicB 
being  laid  before  men,  the  designs  of  Providence  are  carrjiitf 
on,  not  only  with  regard  to  those  who  will,  bat  likewiae  with 
regard  to  those  who  will  not,  be  influenced  by  it.  However, 
lastly^  the  objection  here  referred  to  allows  the  things  insisted 
upon  in  this  Treatise  to  be  of  some  weight ;  and  if  so,  it  may 
be  hoped  it  will  have  some  influence.  And  if  there  be  a  pro- 
bability that  it  will  have  any  at  all,  there  is  the  same  reason 
in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  to  lay  it  before  men,  as  there 
would  be,  if  it  were  likely  to  have  a  greater  influence. 

And  farther,  I  desire  it  may  be  considered,  with  respect  to 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  objections,  that  in  this  Treatise  I 
have  argued  upon  the  principles  of  others,*  not  my  own  ;  and 
have  omitted  what  I  think  true,  and  of  the  utmost  importance, 
because  by  others  thought  unintelligible,  or  not  true.  Thus  I 
have  argued  upon  the  principles  of  the  Fatalists,  which  I  do 
not  believe ;  and  have  omitted  a  thing  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance, which  I  do  believe,  the  moral  fitness  and  unfitness  of 
actions,  prior  to  all  will  whatever ;  which  I  apprehend  as  cer- 
tainly to  determine  the  Divine  conduct,  as  speculative  truth 
and  falsehood  necessarily  determine  the  Divine  judgment 
Indeed  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  that  of  moral  fitness,  so 
force  themselves  upon  the  mind,  that  moralists,  the  ancients  as 
well  as  modems,  have  formed  their  language  upon  it.  And 
probably  it  may  appear  in  mine,  though  I  have  endeavoured 
to  avoid  it ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  it,  have  sometimes  been  ob- 
liged to  express  myself  in  a  manner  which  will  appear  strange 
to  such  as  do  not  observe  the  reason  for  it ;  but  the  general 
argument  here  pursued,  does  not  at  all  suppose,  or  proceed 
upon  these  principles.  Now,  these  two  abstract  principles  of 
liberty  and  moral  fitness  being  omitted,  religion  can  be  con« 
sidered  in  no  other  view  than  merely  as  a  question  of  fact ; 
and  in  tAis  view  it  is  here  considered.  It  is  obvious,  that 
Christianity,  and  the  proof  of  it,  are  both  historical.  And 
even  natural  religion  is,  properly,  a  matter  of  fact.  For,  that 
there  is  a  righteous  Governor  of  the  world,  is  so ;  and  this  pro- 
position contains  the  general  system  of  natural  religion.  But 
then,  several  abstract  truths,  and  in  particular  those  two  prin- 
ciples, are  usually  taken  into  consideration  in  the  proof  of  it ; 
whereas  it  is  here  treated  of  only  as  a  matter  of  fact.     To  ex- 

*  By  argwng  vpon  the  principles  ofothen,  the  reader  will  observe  is  metntv 
not  proving  any  thing  from  those  principles,  but  notwithsiandimf  them. 
Thus  religion  is  proved,  notfrom  the  opinion  of  necessity,  which  is  absurd, 
but  noiwifh»Ui9filing,  or  m^  tk(fu$ht  that  opiaioQ  were  admitted  to  be  true. 
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pliin  this :  that  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
light  ones,  is  an  abstract  truth ;  but  that  they  appear  so  to 
our  mind,  is  only  a  matter  of  fact.     And  this  last  must  have 
been  admitted,  if  any  thing  was,  by  those  ancient  sceptics,  who 
would  not  have  admitted  tne  former ;  but  pretended  to  doubt. 
Whether  there  were  any  such  thing  as  truth ;  or,  Whether  we 
could  certainly  depend  upon  our  faculties  of  understanding  for 
the  knowledge  of  it  in  any  case.     So  likewise,  that  there  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  an  original  standard  of  right  and  wrong 
in  actions,  independent  upon  all  will,  but  which  unalterably 
determines  the  will  of  God  to  exercise  that  moral  government 
over  the  world  which  religion  teaches,  t.  e.  finally  and  upon 
the  whole  to  reward  and  punish  men  respectively  as  they  aot 
right  or  wrong;   this  assertion  contains  an  abstract  truth,  as 
well  as  matter  of  fact.     But  suppose  in  the  present  state,  every 
man,  without  exception,  was  rewarded  and  punished,  in  exaot 
propcHTtion  as  he  followed  or  transgressed  that  sense  of  right 
and  wrong,  which  Gk)d  has  implanted  in  the  nature  of  every 
man ;  this  would  not  be  at  all  an  abstract  truth,  but  only  a 
matter  of  fiM^.     And  though  this  fact  were  acknowledged  by 
every  one,  yet  the  very  same  difficulties  might  be  raised,'  as 
4ure  now,  concerning  the  abstract  questions  of  liberty  and  moral 
fitness :  and  we  should  have  a  proof,  even  the  certain  one  of 
experience,  that  the  government  of  the  world  was  perfectly 
moral,  without  taking  in  the  consideration  of  those  questions  : 
and  this  proof  would  remain,  in  what  way  soever  they  were 
determined.     And  thus,  6od  having  given  mankind  a  moral 
faculty,  the  object  of  which  is  actions,  and  which  naturally 
approves  some  actions  as  right  and  of  good  desert ;  and  con- 
demns ethers  as  wrong,  and  of  ill  desert ;  that  he  will,  finally 
and  upon  the  whole,  reward  the  former  and  punish  the  latter, 
is  not  an  assertion  of  an  abstract  truth,  but  of  what  is  as  mere 
a  fact,  as  his  doing  so  at  present  would  be.     This  future  fact 
I  have  not  indeed  proved  with  the  force  with  which  it  might 
be  proved,  firom  the  principles  of  liberty  and  moral  fitness ;  but 
without  them  have  given  a  really  conclusive  practical  proof  of 
it,  which  is  greatly  strengthened  by  the  general  analogy  of 
nature ;  a  proof  easily  cavilled  at,  easily  shown  not  to  be  de- 
monstrative, for  it  is  not  offered  as  such ;  but  impossible,  I 
think,  to  be  evaded  or  answered.     And  thus  the  obligations  of 
religion  are  made  out,  exclusively  of  the  questions  concerning 
liberty  and  moral  fitness ;  which  have  been  perplexed  with  diffi- 
culties and  abstruse  reasonings,  as  every  thing  may. 

Hence,  therefore,  may  be  observed  distinctly,  what  is  the 
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his  Treatise.     It  will  be,  to  such  aR  are  convinced  of  1 

V,  an  additional  proof  and  a  confirmation  of  it :  to  such 
lot   admit   those    principles,  an   original   proof  of  it, 
12,  &c.)  and   a  confirmation   of  that  proof.       Those 
;ve,  will  here  find  the  scheme  of  Christianity  cleared 
ions,  and  the  evidence  of  it    in   a    peculiar    manner 
med  1    those  who    do    not    believe,    will    at    least  be 
le  absurdity    of  nil    attempts    to   prove    Christianity 
e  plain  undoubted  credibility  of  it,  and,    I    hope,  t 

thus,  though  some  perhaps  may  seriously  think,  that 
as  here  urged,  has  too  great  stress  laid  u]«>n  it ;  and 
unanswerable  ridicule,  may  be  applied,  to  show   ihe 

ion,  but  that  it  is  a  real  one.     For  religion,  both  na- 
l  revealed,  implying  in  it  numerous  facts;   analogy. 
confirmation  of  all  tacts  to  which  it  can  be  applied,  as 
only  proof  of  most,  cannot  hut  he  admitted  Dy  every 
!  a  material  thing,  and  truly  of  weight  on  the  side  of    ; 
both  natural  and  revealed  ;  and  it  ought  to  be  parti- 
egarded  by  such  as  prol'ess  to  follow  nature,  and  to  be    J 
fied  with  abstract  reasonings. j 

CONCLUSION. 


Whatbveb  account  may  be  given,  of  the  strange  inattention 
and  disregard,  in  some  ages  and  countries,  to  a  matter  of  such 
importance  as  religion,  it  would,  before  experience,  be  incredi- 
ble, that  there  should  be  the  like  disregard  in  those,  who  have 
had  the  moral  system  of  the  world  laid  before  them,  as  it  is  by 
Christianity,  and  often  inculcated  upon  them ;  because  this 
moral  system  carries  in  it  a  good  degree  of  evidence  for  its  truth, 
upon  its  being  barely  proposed  to  our  thoughts.  There  is  no 
need  of  abstruse  reasonings  and  distinctions,  to  convince  an  un- 
prejudiced understanding,  that  there  is  a  .God  who  made  and 
governs  the  world,  and  will  judge  it  in  righteousness  ;  though 
they  may  be  necessary  to  answer  abstruse  difficulties,  when  once 
such  are  raised ;  when  the  very  meaning  of  those  words,  which 
express  most  intelligibly  the  general  doctrine  of  religion,  is 
pretended  to  be  uncertain,  and  the  clear  truth  of  the  thing  it- 
self is  obscured  by  the  intricacies  of  speculation.  But,  to  an 
unprejudiced  mind,  ten  thousand  thousand  instances  of  design, 
cannot  but  prove  a  Designer.  And  it  is  intuitively  manifest, 
that  creatures  ought  to  live  under  a  dutiful  sense  of  their 
Maker ;  and  that  justice  and  charity  must  be  his  laws,  to  crea- 
tures whom  he  has  made  social,  and  placed  in  society.  Indeed, 
the  truth  of  revealed  religion,  peculiarly  so  called,  is  not  sel& 
evident,  but  requires  external  proof,  in  order  to  its  being  re- 
ceived. Yet  inattention,  among  us,  to  revealed  religion,  will 
be  found  to  imply  the  same  dissolute  immoral  temper  of  mind, 
as  inattention  to  natural  religion  ;  because,  when  both  ate  laid 
before  us,  in  the  manner  they  are  in  Christian  countries  of  li- 
berty, our  obligations  to  inquire  into  both,  and  to  embrace  both 
upon  supposition  of  their  truth,  are  obligations  of  the  same  na- 
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ture.  For,  revelation  claims  to  be  the  voice  of  Grod ;  and  our 
obligation  to  attend  to  his  voice,  is,  surely,  moral  in  all  cum. 
And  as  it  is  insisted,  that  its  evidence  is  condusive^  upon 
thorough  consideration  of  it ;  so  it  offers  itself  to  us  with  mani* 
fest  obvious  appearances  of  having  something  more  than  humia 
in  it,  and  therefore  in  all  reason  requires,  to  have  its  daimi 
most  seriously  examined  into.  It  is  to  be  added,  that  thou|^ 
light  and  knowledge^  in  what  manner  soever  afibrded  us,  is 
equally  from  God  ;  yet  a  miraculous  revelation  has  a  peculiar 
tendency,  from  the  first  principles  of  our  nature,  to  awaken 
mankind,  and  inspire  them  with  reverence  and  awe :  and  this 
is  a  peculiar  obligation,  to  attend  to  what  claims  to  be  so  mik 
such  appearances  of  truth.  It  is  therefore  most  certain,  that 
our  obligations  to  inquire  seriously  into  the  evidence  of  Chria> 
tianity,  and,  upon  supposition  of  its  truth,  to  embrace  it,  are 
of  the  utmost  importance,  and  moral  in  the  highest  and  moit 
proper  sense.  Let  us  then  suppose,  that  the  evidence  of  xdi- 
gion  in  general,  and  of  Christianity,  has  been  seriouslv  inquired 
into,  by  all  reasonable  men  among  us.     Yet  we  find  Qumy 

Srofessedly  to  reject  both,  upon  speculative  principles  of  infi- 
elity.  And  all  of  them  do  not  content  themselves  with  a  bare 
neglect  of  religion,  and  enjoying  their  imaginary  freedom  from 
its  restraints.  Some  go  much  beyond  this.  They  deride  Ood^s 
moral  government  over  the  world :  They  renounce  his  protee* 
tion,  and  defy  his  justice :  They  ridicule  and  vilify  Christianityi 
and  blaspheme  the  Author  of  it ;  and  take  all  occasions  to  ma- 
nifest a  scorn  and  contempt  of  revelation.  This  amounts  to 
an  active  setting  themselves  against  religion  ;  to  what  may  be 
considered  as  a  positive  principle  of  irreUgion  ;  which  they  cul- 
tivate within  themselves,  and,  whether  tney  intend  this  efiect 
or  not,  render  habitual,  as  a  good  man  does  the  contrary  prin* 
ciple.  And  others,  who  are  not  chargeable  with  aU  this  profli- 
gateness,  yet  are  in  avowed  opposition  to  religion,  as  if  disco- 
vered to  be  groundless.  Now  admitting,  which  is  the  sujnpo- 
sition  we  go  upon,  that  these  persons  act  upon  what  they  think 
principles  of  reason,  and  otherwise  they  are  not  to  be  argued 
with ;  it  is  really  inconceivable,  that  they  should  imagine  tkej 
clearly  see  the  whole  evidence  of  it,  considered  in  itself  to  be 
nothing  at  all ;  nor  do  they  pretend  this.  They  are  far  indeed 
from  having  a  just  notion  of  its  evidence  ;  but  they  would  not 
sa^  its  evidence  was  nothing,  if  they  thought  the  system  of  it, 
with  all  its  circumstances,  were  credible,  like  other  matten  of 
science  or  history.  So  that  their  manner  of  treating  it  must 
proceed,  either  from  such  kind  of  objections  against  afi  xeligioii} 
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as  hare  been  answered  or  obviated  in  tbe  former  part  of  this 
Treatise;  or  else  frotn  objections  and  difficulties,  supposed 
more  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Thus,  they  entertain  prejudices 
against  Ae  whole  notion  of  a  revelation,  and  miraculous  inter- 
positions. They  find  things  in  Scripture,  whether  in  incidental 
passages  or  in  the  general  scheme  of  It,  whidi  appear  to  them 
unreasonable.  They  take  for  granted,  that  if  Chnstianity  were 
true,  the  light  of  it  must  have  been  more  general,  and  the  evi- 
dence of  it  more  satisfactory,  or  rather  overbearing ;  that  it 
must  and  would  have  been,  in  some  way,  otherwise  put  and 
left,  than  it  is.  Now,  this  is  not  imagining  they  see  the  evi- 
dence itself  to  be  nothing,  or  inconsiderable ;  but  ouite  another 
tiling.  It  is  being  fortified  against  the  evidence,  m  some  de-* 
gree  acknowledged,  by  thinking  they  see  the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity, or  somewhat  which  appears  to  them  necessarily  con- 
nected irith  it,  to  be  incredible  or  false ;  fortified  against  that 
evidence,  which  mic^ht,  otherwise,  make  great  impression  upon 
diem.  Or,  lastly,  if  any  of  these  persons  are,  upon  the  whole, 
in  doubt  concerning  the  truth  of  Christianity ;  tneir  behaviour 
seems  owing  to  their  taking  for  granted,  through  strange  inat^ 
tention,  that  such  doubting  is,  in  a  manner,  the  same  thing  as 
being  certain  against  it. 

To  these  persons,  and  to  this  state  of  opinion  concerning  re- 
ligion, the  foregoing  Treatise  is  adapted.  For,  all  the  general 
objections  against  the  moral  system  of  nature  ha\4ng  been  ob- 
viated, it  is  shown,  that  there  is  not  any  peculiar  presumption 
at  all  against  Christianity,  either  considercd  as  not  discoverable 
by  reason,  or  as  unlike  to  what  is  so  discovered ;  nor  any  worth 
taentionin^,  against  it  as  miraculous,  if  any  at  all ;  none  cer- 
tainly, which  can  render  it  in  the  least  incredible.  It  is  shown, 
that  upon  supposition  of  a  divine  revelation,  the  analogy  of  na- 
ture renders  it  beforehand  highly  credible,  I  think  probable, 
that  many  things  in  it  must  appear  liable  to  great  objections  ; 
and  that  we  must  be  incompetent  judges  of  it,  to  a  great  de- 
gree. This  observation  is,  I  think,  unquestionably  true,  and 
of  the  very  utmost  importance :  but  it  is  urged,  as  I  hope  it 
will  be  understood,  with  great  caution  of  not  vilifying  the 
fiunilty  of  reason,  which  is  ^^  the  candle  of  the  Lord  within 
us  ;''*  though  it  can  afibrd  no  light,  where  it  does  not  shine  ; 
nor  judge,  where  it  has  no  principles  to  judge  upon.  The  ob- 
jections here  spoken  of,  being  first  answered  in  the  view  of  ob- 
jections against  Christianity  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  in  the  next 

*  Prov.  XX.  27. 
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SUce  considered  as  urged,  more  immediately,  against  the  wis- 
om,  justice  and  goodness  of  the  Christian  dispensation.     And 
it  is  fully  made  out,  that  they  admit  of  exactly  the  like  answer, 
in  every  respect,  to  what  the  like  objections  against  the  eoDsd- 
tution  of  nature  admit  of:  that,  as  partial  views  give  the  ap- 
pearance of  wrong  to  things,  which,  upon  fiurther  consideration 
and  knowledge  of  their  relations  to  other  things,  are  firand  jut 
and  good ;  so  it  is  perfectly  credible,  that  the  things  objeeled 
against  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Christian  dispenaacmi, 
may  be  rendered  instances  of  wisdom  and  goodness  br  their  t»> 
ference  to  other  things  beyond  our  view :  because  Christianity  ti 
a  scheme  as  much  above  our  comprehension,  as  that  of  natuie;. 
and,  like  that,  a  scheme  in  which  means  are  made  use  of  to  ac- 
complish ends,  and  which,  as  is  most  credible,  may  be  carried 
on  by  general  laws.     And  it  ought  to  be  attended  to,  that  this 
is  not  an  answer  taken  merely  or  chiefly  from  our  ignorance ; 
but  from  somewhat  positive,  which  our  observation  shews  us. 
For,  to  like  objections,  the  like  answer  is  experienced  to  bt 
just,  in  numberless  parallel  cases.     The  objections  against  the 
Christian  dispensation,  and  the  method  by  which  it  is  carried 
on,  having  been  thus  obviated,  in  general  and  together ;  the 
chief  of  them  are  considered  distinctly,  and  the  particular  things 
objected  to  are  shewn  credible,  by  their  perfect  analogy,  esdi 
apart,  to  the  constitution  of  nature.     Thus,  if  man  be  fiiUen 
from  his  primitive  state,  and  to  be  restored,  and  infinite  wisdom 
and  power  engages  in  accomplishing  our  recovery ;  it  were  to 
have  been  expected,  it  is  said,  that  this  should  have  been  effected 
at  once,  and  not  by  such  a  long  series  of  means,-  and  such  i 
various  economy  of  persons  and  things ;  one  dispensation  pre- 
paratory to  another,  this  to  a  farther  one,  and  so  on  dirough 
an  indefinite  number  of  ages,  before  the  end  of  the  scheme  pro- 
posed can  be  completely  accomplished  ;  a  scheme  conducted  bjr 
mfinite  wisdom,  and  executed  by  almighty  power.     But  now, 
on  the  contrary,  our  finding  that  every  thmg  in  the  constitution 
and  course  of  nature  is  thus  carried  on,  shews  such  expectations 
concerning  revelation  to  be  highly  unreasonable ;  and  is  a  sa- 
tisfactory answer  to  them,  when  urged  as  objections  against  the 
credibility,  that  the  great  scheme  of  Providence  in  the  redemp- 
tion of  the  world  may  be  of  this  kind,  and  to  be  accomplished 
in  this  manner.     As  to  the  particular  method  of  our  redemp- 
tion, the  appointment  of  a  Mediator  between  God  and  man ; 
this  has  been  shown  to  be  most  obviously  analogous  to  the  ge- 
neral conduct  of  nature,  t.  e,  the  God  of  nature,  in  appointing 
others  to  be  the  instruments  of  his  mercy,  as  we  experience  in 
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the  iaSj  course  of  Providence.     The  condition  of  this  world, 
which  the  doctrine  of  our  redemption  by  Christ  presupposes, 
so  much  fidls  in  with  natural  appearances,  that  heathen  moral- 
ists inferred  it  from  those  appearances ;  inferred,  that  human 
nature  was  fallen  from  its  original  rectitude,  and,  in  consequence 
of  this,  degraded  from  it  primitive  happiness.     Or,  however 
this  opinion  came  into  the  world,  these  appearances  must  have 
kept  up  the  tradition,  and  confirmed  the  belief  of  it.     And  as 
it  was  the  general  opinion,  under  the  light  of  nature,  that 
repentance  and  reformation,  alone  and  by  itself,  was  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  away  sin,  and  procure  a  full  remission  of  the 
penalties  annexea  to  it ;  and  as  the  reason  of  the  thing  does 
not  at  all  lead  to  any  such  conclusion ;  so  every  day'^s  experi- 
ence shews  us,  that  reformation  is  not,  in  any  sort,  sufficient 
to  prevent  the  present  disadvantages  and  miseries,  which,  in 
the  natural  course  of  things,  God  has  annexed  to  folly  and  ex- 
teBvagance.      Yet  there  may  be  ground  to  think,  that  the 
pumshments,  which,  by  the  general  laws  of  divine  government, 
are  annexed  to  vice,  may  be  prevented;  that  provision  may 
have  been,  even  originally,  made,  that  they  should  be  prevent- 
ed by  some  means  or  other,  though  they  could  not  by  reforma- 
tion alone.     For  we  have  daily  instances  of  such  mercy  in  the 
general  conduct  of  nature ;  compassion  provided  for  misery,* 
medicines  for  diseases,  friends  against  enemies.     There  is  pro- 
vision made,  in  the  original  constitution  of  the  world,  that 
much  of  the  natural  bad  consequences  of  our  follies,  which  per- 
sons themselves  alone  cannot  prevent,  may  be  prevented  by  the 
assistance  of  others  ;  assistance  which  nature  enables  and  dis- 
poees,  and  appoints  them  to  afford.     By  a  method  of  goodness 
analogous  to  this,  when  the  world  lay  in  wickedness,  and  con- 
sequently in  ruin,  ^<  (rod  so  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his 
ODiy  begotten  Son^  to  save  it ;  and  ^^  he  being  made  perfect  by 
sufiering,  became  the  author  of  eternal  salvation  to  all  them 
that  obey  him.**^-!-     Indeed  neither  reason  nor  analogy  would 
lead  us  to  think,  in  particular,  that  the  interposition  of  Christ, 
in  the  manner  in  which  he  did  interpose,  would  be  of  that  effi- 
cacy for  recovery  of  the  world,  which  the  Scripture  teaches  us 
it  was :  but  neither  would  reason  nor  analogy  lead  us  to  think 
that  other  particular  means  would  be  of  the  efficacy  which  ex- 
perience shews  they  are  in  numberless  instances.     And  there- 
Kire,  as  the  case  before  us  does  not  admit  of  experience  ;  so  that 
neither  reason  nor  analogy  can  shew  how,  or  in  what  particular 

*  Sennon  at  the  Rolls,  p.  106.  f  John  ilL  16.     Heb.  v.  9. 
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way,  the  interposition  of  Christ,  m  revealed  in  Scripture,  is  of 
that  efficacy  which  it  is  there  represented  to  be ;  this  is  no  kind 
nor  degree  of  presumption  against  its  being  really  of  that  eflt* 
cacy.     Farther :  the  objections  against  Christianity,  fram  tht 
light  of  it  not  being  universal,  nor  its  evidence  so  strong  as 
might  possibly  be  given  us,  have  been  answered  by  the  general 
analogy  of  nature.     That  Ood  has  made  such  variety  of  crea* 
tures,  is  indeed  an  answer  to  the  former ;  but  that  he  dispenses 
his  gifts  in  such  variety,  both  of  degrees  and  kinds,  amongst 
creatures  of  the  same  species,  and  even  to  the  same  individnils 
at  difierent  times,  is  a  more  obvious  and  full  answer  to  it.    And 
it  is  so  far  from  being  the  method  of  Providence,  in  other  oases, 
to  afibrd  us  such  overbearing  evidence,  as  some  require  in  proof 
of  Christianity,  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  evidence  upon  which 
We  are  naturally  appointed  to  act  in  common  matters,  through- 
out a  very  great  part  of  life,  is  doubtftil  in  a  high  dq^ree.   And, 
admitting  the  fact,  that  God  has  afforded  to  some  no  more 
than  doubtful  evidence  of  religion,  the  same  account  may  be 
given  of  it  as  of  difficulties  and  temptations  with  regard  to  pnK- 
tice.     But  as  it  is  not  impossible,*  surely,  that  this  alleged 
doubtfulness  tnay  be  men'*s  own  fault,  it  deserves  their  most 
serious  consideration  whether  it  be  not  so.     However,  it  k  cer- 
tain that  doubting  implies  a  degree  of  evidence  for  that  of  which 
we  doubt ;  and  that  this  degree  of  evidence  as  really  lays  us 
under  obligations  as  demonstrative  evidence. 

The  whole,  then,  of  religion  is  throughout  credible ;  nor  is 
there,  I  think,  any  thing  relating  to  the  revealed  dispensation 
of  things  more  difierent  from  the  experienced  constitution  and 
course  of  nature,  than  some  parts  of  the  constitution  of  nature 
are  from  other  parts  of  it.  And  if  so,  the  only  question  which 
remains  is,  What  positive  evidence  can  be  all^^  for  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ?  This  too,  in  general,  has  been  considered, 
and  the  objections  against  it  estimated.  Deduct,  therefore, 
what  is  to  hd  deducted  &om  that  evidence,  upon  account  of  any 
weight  which  may  be  thought  to  remain  in  these  objectioos, 
after  what  the  analogy  of  nature  has  suggested  in  answer  to 
them  ;  and  then  consider  what  are  the  practical  consequences 
firom  all  this,  upon  the  most  sceptical  principles  one  can  argue 
upon,  (for  I  am  writing  to  persons  who  entertain  these  princi- 
ples :)  and,  upon  such  consideration  it  will  be  obvious,  that 
immorality,  as  little  excuse  as  it  admits  of  in  itself,  is  greatly 
aggravated  in  persons  who  have  been  made  acquaintra  with 
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Christianity,  whether  they  believe  it  Or  not ;  because  the  moral 
system  of  nature,  or  natural  religion,  which  Christianity  lays 
licfore  us,  approves  itadf,  almost  intuitively,  to  a  reasonable 
mind  upon  seeing  it  proposed.  In  the  next  place,  with  regard 
to  Christianity,  it  will  be  observed,  that  there  is  a  middle  be- 
tween a  full  satisfaction  of  the  truth  of  it,  and  a  satisfaction  of 
the  contrary.  The  middle  state  of  mind  between  these  two 
consists  in  a  serious  apprehension  that  it  may  be  true,  joined 
with  doubt,  whether  it  oe  so.  And  this,  upon  the  best  judg- 
ment I  am  able  to  nudce,  is  as  fiur  towards  speculative  infidelity, 
as  any  sceptic  can  at  all  be  supposed  to  go  who  has  had  true 
Christianity,  with  the  proper  evidence  of  it,  laid  before  him, 
and  has  in  any  tolerable  measure  considered  them.  For  I 
would  not  be  mistaken  to  comprehend  all  who  have  ever  heard 
of  it ;  because  it  seems  evident,  that  in  many  countries  called 
Christian,  neither  Christianity  nor  its  evidence  are  fairly  laid 
before  men.  And  in  places  where  both  are,  there  appear  to  be 
some  who  have  very  httle  attended  to  either,  and  who  reject 
Christianity  with  a  scorn  proportionate  to  their  inattention ; 
and  yet  are  by  no  means  without  understanding  in  other  mat- 
ters. Now  it  has  been  shewn  that  a  serious  apprehension  that 
Christianity  may  be  true,  lays  persons  under  Uie  strictest  obU- 

Eitions  of  a  serious  rq;ard  to  it  throughout  the  whole  of  their 
e ;  a  regard  not  the  same  exactly,  but  in  many  respects  nearly 
the  same,  with  what  a  full  conviction  of  its  truth  would  lay 
them  under.  Lastly y  it  will  appear  that  blasphemy  and  pro- 
fiuieness,  I  mean  with  regard  to  Christianity,  are  absolutely 
without  excuse.  For  there  is  no  temptation  to  it,  but  from  the 
wantonness  of  vanity  or  mirth ;  and  these,  considering  the  in- 
finite importance  of  the  subject,  are  no  such  temptations  as  to 
afford  any  excuse  for  it.  If  this  be  a  just  account  of  things, 
and  yet  men  can  go  on  to  vilify  or  disregard  Christianity, 
which  is  to  talk  and  act  as  if  they  had  a  demonstration  of  its 
fiEdsehood ;  there  is  no  reason  to  think  they  would  alter  their 
behaviour  to  any  purpose,  though  there  were  a  demonstration 
of  its  truth. 
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DISSERT.  I. 


OP   PERSONAL    IDENTITY. 


Whether  we  are  to  live  in  a  future  state,  as  it  is  the  most 
important  question  which  can  possibly  be  asked,  so  it  is  the 
most  intelligible  one  which  can  be  expressed  in  language.  Yet 
strange  perplexities  have  been  raised  about  the  meaning  of  that 
identity,  or  sameness  of  person,  which  is  implied  in  the  notion 
of  our  living  now  and  hereafter,  or  in  any  two  successive  mo- 
ments. And  the  solution  of  these  difHculties  hath  been  stranger 
than  the  difficulties  themselves.  For  personal  identity  has 
been  explained  so  by  some,  as  to  render  the  inquiry  concerning 
a  future  life  of  no  consequence  at  all  to  us,  the  persons  who  are 
making  it.  And  though  few  men  can  be  misled  by  such  sub- 
tleties, yet  it  may  be  proper  a  little  to  consider  them. 

Now,  when  it  is  asked  wherein  personal  identity  consists,  the 
answer  should  be  the  same  as  if  it  were  asked,  wherein  consists 
similitude  or  equality  ;  that  all  attempts  to  define  would  but 
iKJrplex  it.  Yet  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  ascertaining  the 
idea.  For  as,  upon  two  triangles  being  compared  or  >iewed 
together,  there  arises  to  the  mind  the  idea  of  similitude ;  or, 
upon  twice  two  and  four,  the  idea  of  equality  ;  so  likewise,  upon 
comparing  the  consciousness  of  one''s  self,  or  one**s  own  existence 
in  any  two  moments,  there  as  immediately  arises  to  the  mind 
the  idea  of  personal  identity.  And  as  the  two  former  compa- 
risons not  only  give  us  the  ideas  of  similitude  and  equality,  but 
also  shew  us  that  two  triangles  are  alike,  and  twice  two  and  four 
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are  equal ;  so  the  latter  comparison  not  only  gives  us  the  idea 
of  personal  identity,  but  also  shews  us  the  identity  of  ourselves 
in  those  two  moments  ;  the  present,  suppose,  and  that  imme- 
diately past ;  or  the  present,  and  that  a  month,  a  year,  or  twen- 
ty years  past.  Or,  in  other  words,  by  reflecting  upon  that 
which  is  myself  now,  and  that  which  was  myself  twenty  years 
ago,  I  discern  they  are  not  two,  but  one  and  the  same  self. 

But,  though  consciousness  of  what  is  past  does  thus  ascertain 
9ur  personal  identity  to  ourselves,  yet,  to  say  that  it  makes  per- 
sonal identity,  or  is  necessary  to  our  being  the  same  persons,  is 
to  say  that  a  person  has  not  existed  a  single  moment,  nor  done 
one  action,  but  what  he  can  remember  ;  indeed  none  but  what 
he  reflects  upon.  And  one  should  really  think  it  self-evident, 
that  consciousness  of  personal  identity  presupposes,  and  there- 
fore cannot  constitute,  personal  identity,  any  more  than  know- 
ledge, in  any  other  case,  can  constitute  truth,  which  it  presup- 
poses. 

This  wonderful  mistake  may  possibly  have  arisen  from  hence, 
that  to  be  endued  with  consciousness,  is  inseparable  from  the 
idea  of  a  person,  or  intelligent  being.  For  this  might  be  ex- 
pressed inaccurately  thus, — that  consciousness  makes  personali- 
ty ;  and  from  hence  it  might  be  concluded  to  make  personal 
identity.  *  But  though  present  consciousness  of  what  we  at  pre- 
sent do  and  feel  is  necessary  to  our  being  the  persons  we  now 
ire,  yet  present  consciousness  of  past  actions,  or  feelings,  is  not 
necessary  to  our  being  the  same  persons  who  performed  those 
ictions,  or  had  those  feelings. 

The  inquiry,  what  makes  vegetables  the  same  in  the  common 
loceptation  of  the  word,  docs  not  appear  to  have  any  relation  to 
this  of  personal  identity ;  because  the  word  same^  when  applied 
to  them  and  to  person,  is  not  only  applied  to  different  subjects, 
but  it  is  also  used  in  different  senses.  For  when  a  man  swears 
to  the  same  tree,  as  having  stood  fifty  years  in  the  same  place, 
\ke  means  only  the  same  as  to  all  the  purposes  of  property  and 
OSes  of  conunon  life,  and  not  that  the  tree  has  been  all  that  time 
Jie  same  in  the  strict  philosophical  sense  of  the  word.  For  he 
ioes  not  know,  whether  any  one  particle  of  the  present  tree,  be 
;he  same  with  any  one  particle  of  the  tree  which  stood  in  the 
same  place  fifty  years  ago.  And  if  they  have  not  one  common 
:)article  of  matter,  they  cannot  be  the  same  tree  in  the  proper 
philosophic  sense  of  the  word  satne ;  it  being  evidently  a  contra- 
licdon  in  terms,  to  say  they  are,  when  no  part  of  their  sub- 
stance, and  no  one  of  their  properties,  is  the  same ;  no  part  of 
lieir  substance,  by  the  supposition ;  no  one  of  their  properties. 
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allowed,  that  the  same  property  cannot  be  ( 
jne  substance  to  another.     And  therefore  whe 
Identity  or  sameness  of  a  plant  consists  i 

e  same  life,   communiciited  under  the  same  organizs- 

\  number  of  particles  of  matter,  whether  the  same  bi 

grd  tame,  wlien  applied  to  life  and  to  organization, 

sibly  be  understood  to  signify  what  it  signifies  in  ihii 

ice,  when  applied  to  matter.      In  a  loose  and  popuUr 

len,  the  life,  and  the  organization,  and  the  plant,  ut 

to  be  the  same,  notwithstanding  the  perpetual  chaiigc 

s.     But  in  a  strict  and   philosophical   manner  of 

nan,  no  being,  no  mode  of  being,  no  anything,  car 

;  with   that  with  which  it  hath  indeed  nothing  tht 

fjow,  sameness  is  used  in  this  latter  sense  when  ap- 

wrsons.     The  identity  of  these,  therefore,  cannot  sub- 

Idtversity  of  substance. 

ping  here  considered,  and  demonstratively,  as  I  think, 
d,  is  proposed  by  Mr.  Locke  in  these  words,  Whtfker 
lie  same  self  or  person,  be  fke  game  identical  substance? 
nas  suggested  what  is  a  much  better  answer  to  the 
I  than  that  which  he  gives  it  in  form.  For  he  defnes 
\  thinking  ijtlel/iirenl  being,  &c.  and  persona!  identity, 
J  rolinnal  being."     The  question  t' 
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but  one  and  the  same  person ;  and  therefore  is  one  and  the 
same. 

Mr.  Locke'*s  observations  upon  this  subject  appear  hasty ; 
and  he  seems  to  profess  himseU*  dissatisfied  with  suppositions, 
which  he  has  made  relating  to  it.*     But  some  of  those  hasty 
observations  have  been  earned  to  a  strange  length  by  others, 
whose  notion,  when  traced  and  examined  to  the  bottom,  amounts, 
I  think,  to  this  :f    '^  That  personality  is  not  a  permanent,  but 
a  transient  thing  :  that  it  lives  and  dies,  begins  and  ends,  con- 
tinually :  that  no  one  can  any  more  remain  one  and  the  same 
person  two  moments  together,  than  two  successive  moments  can 
be  one  and  the  same  moment :  that  our  substance  is  indeed 
continually  changing ;    but  whether  this  be  so  or  not,  is,  it 
seems,  nothing  to  the  purpose,  since  it  is  not  substance,  but 
consciousness  alone,  which  constitutes  personality ;  which  con- 
sciousness, being  successive,  cannot  be  the  same  in  any  two 
moments,  nor  consequently  the  personality  constituted  by  it."*^ 
And  from  hence  it  must  follow,  that  it  is  a  fallacy  upon  our- 
selves, to  charge  our  present  selves  with  any  thing  we  aid,  or  to 
imagine  our  present  selves  interested  in  any  thing  which  befell 
us  yesterday,  or  that  our  present  self  will  be  interested  in  what 
will  befall  us  to-morrow ;  since  our  present  self  is  not,  in  reality, 
the  same  with  the  self  of  yesterday,  but  another  like  self  or  per- 
son coming  in  its  room,  and  mistaken  for  it ;  to  which  another 
self  will  succeed  to-morrow.     Tliis,  I  say,  must  follow  ;  for  if 
the  self  or  person  of  to-day,  and  that  of  to-morrow,  are  not  the 
same,  but  only  like  persons,  the  person  of  to-day  is  really  no 
more  interested  in  what  will  befall  the  person  of  to-morrow, 
than  in  what  will  befall  any  other  person.     It  may  be  thought, 
perhaps,  that  this  is  not  a  just  representation  of  the  opinion  we 
are  speaking  of;  because  those  who  maintain  it  allow,  that  a 
person  is  the  same  as  far  back  as  his  remembrance  reaches. 
And,  indeed,  they  do  use  the  words  identity  and  sanu  per- 
son.    Nor  will  language  permit  these  words  to  be  laid  aside ; 
since  if  they  were,  there  must  be,  I  know  not  what,  ridiculous 
periphrasis  substituted  in  the  room  of  them.   But  they  cannot, 
consistently  with  themselves,  mean  that  the  person  is  really  the 
same.     For  it  is  self-evident,  that  the  personality  cannot  be 
really  the  same,  if,  as  they  expressly  assert,  that  in  which  it 
consists  is  not  the  same.    And  as,  consistently  with  themselves, 
they  cannot,  so,  I  think,  it  appears  they  do  not,  mean,  that  the 

•  Locke,  p.  152. 

^  See  in  answer  to  Dr.  Clarke's  Third  Defenee  of  his  Letter  to  Mr.  Dod- 
ereU,  ad  edit.  pp.  44,  59,  &c. 
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That  which  renders  beings  capable  of  moral  government,  is 
their  having  a  moral  nature,  and  moral  faculties  of  perception 
and  of  action.  Brute  creatures  are  impressed  and  actuated  by 
various  instincts  and  propensions  ;  so  also  are  we.  But  addi- 
tional to  this,  we  have  a  capacity  of  reflecting  upon  actions  and 
characters,  and  making  them  an  object  to  our  thought ;  and 
on  doing  this,  we  naturally  and  unavoidably  approve  some  ac- 
tions, under  the  peculiar  view  of  their  being  virtuous  and  of 
good  desert ;  and  disapprove  others,  as  vicious  and  of  iU  de» 
sert.  That  we  have  this  moral  approving  and  disapproving  * 
faculty,  is  certain  from  our  expenencing  it  in  ourselves,  and 
recognizing  it  in  each  other.  It  appears  from  our  exercising 
it  unavoidably,  in  the  approbation  and  disapprobation  even  of 
feigned  characters :  from  the  words,  right  and  wrong,  odious 
anu  amiable,  base  and  worthy,  with  many  others  of  like  signi- 
fication in  all  languages,  applied  to  actions  and  characters : 
from  the  many  written  systems  of  morals  which  suppose  it ; 
since  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that  all  these  authors,  tnrough- 
out  all  these  treatises,  had  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all  to  their 

*  This  way  of  speaking  is  taken  from  Epictetu8,f  and  is  made  use  of  ai 
seeming  the  most  full,  and  least  liable  to  cavil.  And  the  moral  faculty  may 
be  understood  to  have  these  two  epithets, }«« i/*arri jtji  and  «««)9xi^«rr«««,  upon 
a  double  account ;  because,  upon  a  survey  of  actions,  whether  before  or  alter 
they  are  done,  it  determines  them  to  be  good  or  evil ;  and  also  because  it  de- 
termines itself  to  be  the  guide  of  action  and  of  life,  in  contradistinction  from 
all  other  faculties,  or  natural  principles  of  action ;  in  the  very  same  manner, 
as  speculative  reason  tUrectfy  and  naturally  judges  of  speculative  truth  and 
falsehood ;  and  at  the  same  time,  is  attended  with  o  coiitdoutness  upon  re* 
Jlectiomf  that  the  natural  right  to  judge  of  them  bt^longs  to  it, 

f  Arr.  Epict.  lib.  i.  cap.  1, 
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rords,  or  a  meaning  merdy  diimerical :  from  our  natural  sense 
»f  gratitude,  which  implies  a  distinction  between  merely  being 
lie  instrument  of  good,  and  intending  it :  from  the  like  dis- 
inction  every  one  makes,  between  injury  and  mere  harm, 
rhich,  Hobbes  says,  is  peculiar  to  mankind  ;  and  between  in- 
ury  and  just  punishment,  a  distinction  plainly  natural,  prior 

0  the  consideration  of  human  laws.  It  is  manifest,  great  part 
if  common  language,  and  of  common  behaviour  over  the  world, 
s  formed  upon  supposition  of  such  a  moral  faculty  ;  whether 
mlled  conscience,  moral  reason,  moral  sense,  or  divine  reason ; 
rhether  considered  as  a  sentiment  of  the  understanding,  or  as 

1  perception  of  the  heart,  or,  which  seems  the  truth,  as  includ- 
ng  both.  Nor  is  it  at  all  doubtful  in  the  general,  what  course 
f  action  this  fiiculty,  or  practical  discerning  power  within  us, 
pproves,  and  what  it  disapproves.  For,  as  much  as  it  has 
leen  disputed  wherein  virtue  consists,  or  whatever  ground  for 
bubt  there  may  be  about  particulars,  yet,  in  general,  there  is 
n  reality  an  universally  acknowledged  standard  of  it.  It  is 
hat,  which  all  aces  and  all  countries  have  made  profession  of 
a  public :  it  is  that,  which  every  man  you  meet,  puts  on  the 
Kew  of;  it  is  that,  which  the  primary  and  fundamental  laws 
f  all  civil  constitutions,  over  tne  face  of  the  earth,  make  it 
heir  business  and  endeavour  toenforce  the  practice  of  upon  man- 
ind ;  namely,  justice,  veracity,  and  regard  to  common  good, 
t  being  manifest  then,  in  general,  that  we  have  such  a  faculty 
r  discernment  as  this,  it  may  be  of  use  to  remark  some  things, 
aore  distinctly,  concerning  it. 

Firsiy  It  ought  to  be  ooserved,  that  the  object  of  this  fa- 
ulty is  actions,*  comprehending  under  that  name,  active  or 
mctieal  principles ;  those  principles  from  which  men  would 
et,  if  occasions  and  circumstances  gave  them  power;  and 
rhidi,  when  fixed  and  habitual  in  any  person,  we  call  his  cha- 
Hster.  It  does  not  appear,  that  brutes  have  the  least  reflex 
ense  of  actions,  as  distmguished  from  events ;  or  that  will  and 
esign,  which  constitute  the  very  nature  of  actions  as  such,  are 
t  afi  an  object  to  their  perception.  But  to  ours  they  are ; 
nd  diey  are  the  object,  and  the  only  one,  of  the  approving  and 
iaappioving  faculty.  Acting,  conduct,  behaviour,  abstracted 
rom  all  regard  to  what  is,  in  fact  and  event,  the  consequence 
f  it,  is  itself  the  natural  object  of  the  moral  discernment,  as 
peculative  truth  and  falsehood  is  of  speculative  reason.     In- 

•  M  4  Afirik  «si  »«»/«— ■{tn/tf'f/y  ixkk  ifi^^riM'.    M.  Amoo.    1.  9  16. 
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such  and  such   consequences,  indeed,  is  always  in- 
{'oT  it  is  part  of  the  action  itstli';  hut  though  the  in- 
od  or  bad  consequences  do  not  follow,  we  have  exact- 
ne  sense  of  the  action  as  if  they  did.     In  like  manner. 
well  or  ill  of  characters,  abstracted  from  all  considera- 
te good  or  the  evil  which  persons  of  such  character! 
ctunlly  in  their  power  to  do.     We  never,  in  the  moral 
land  or  blame  either  ourselves  or  others,  for  what  we 
what  we  suffer,   or  for  having  impressions  made  upon 

we  consider  as  altogether  out  of  our  power  ;  Ijut  only 
we  do,  or  would  have  done,  had  it  been  in  our  power ; 
at  we  leave  undone  which  we  might  have  done,  or 
ve  left  undone  though  we  could  have  done  it. 
It/,  Our  sense  or  discernment  of  actions,  as  lOOTally 
vi],  implies  in  it  a  sense  or  discernment  of  them  as  of 
U  desert.     It   may  be  dillicult  to  explain  this  percep- 
s  to  answer  all  the  questions  which  may  be  asked  coo- 
t ;  but  every  one  sjieaks  of  such  and  such  actions  as 

punishment;  and  it  is  not.   I   suppose,  pretended, 

have  absolutely  no  meaning  at  all  lo  the  expregsion. 

e  meaning  plainly  is  not,  that  we  conceive  it  for  the 

society,  that  the  doer  of  such  actions  should  be  made 

For  if  unhappily  it  were  resolved,  that  a  man  who. 
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It  may  be  observed  farther  concerning  our  perception  of 
jood  and  of  ill  desert,  that  the  former  is  very  weak  with  re- 
pecrt  to  common  instances  of  virtue.  One  reason  of  which  may 
>e,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  a  spectator,  how  far  such  in- 
tanccs  of  virtue  proceed  from  a  virtuous  principle,  or  in  what 
legree  this  principle  is  prevalent ;  since  a  very  weak  regard  to 
irtue  may  be  sufficient  to  make  men  act  well  in  many  com- 
Qon  instances.  And  on  the  other  hand,  our  perception  of  ill 
lesert  in  vicious  actions  lessens  in  proportion  to  the  tempta- 
ions  men  are  thought  to  have  had  to  such  vices.  For,  vice  in 
luman  creatures  consisting  chiefly  in  the  absence  or  want  of 
he  virtuous  principle,  though  a  man  be  overcome,  suppose,  by 
ortures,  it  does  not  from  thence  appear  to  what  degree  the 
irtuous  principle  was  wanting.  All  that  appears  is,  that  he 
lad  it  not  in  such  a  degree  as  to  prevail  over  the  temptation  ; 
»ut  possibly  he  had  it  in  a  degree  which  would  have  rendered 
im  proof  against  common  temptations. 

Thirdly^  Our  perception  of  vice  and  ill  desert  arises  from, 
nd  is  the  result  of,  a  comparison  of  actions  with  the  nature 
nd  capacities  of  the  agent.  For,  the  mere  neglect  of  doing 
rhat  we  ought  to  do,  would,  in  many  cases,  be  determined  by  all 
aen  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  vicious.  And  this  determina- 
ion  must  arise  from  such  comparison,  and  be  the  result  of  it ; 
eeause  such  neglect  would  not  be  vicious  in  creatures  of  other 
atures  and  capacities,  as  brutes.  And  it  is  the  same  also 
rith  respect  to  positive  vices,  or  such  as  consist  in  doing  what 
fe  ought  not.  For,  every  one  has  a  different  sense  of  harm 
one  by  an  idiot,  madman,  or  child,  and  by  one  of  mature  and 
ommon  understanding  ;  though  the  action  of  both,  including 
he  intention,  which  is  part  of  the  action,  be  the  same ;  as  it 
lay  be,  since  idiots  and  madmen,  as  well  as  children,  are  capa- 
le,  not  only  of  doing  mischief,  but  also  of  intending  it.  Now, 
[lis  difference  must  arise  from  somewhat  discerned  in  the  na- 
mre  or  capacities  of  one,  which  renders  the  action  vicious ; 
nd  the  want  of  which  in  the  other,  renders  the  same  action 
mocent,  or  less  vicious :  and  this  plainly  supposes  a  compari- 
>n,  whether  reflected  upon  or  not,  between  the  action  and  ca- 
acities  of  the  agent,  previous  to  our  determining  an  action  to 
8  vicious.  And  hence  arises  a  proper  application  of  the  epi- 
liets  incongruous,  unsuitable,  disproportionate,  unfit,  to  ac- 
jofos  which  our  moral  faculty  determines  to  be  vicious. 

Fourthly^  It  deserves  to  be  considered,  whether  men  are  more 
t  liberty,  in  point  of  morals,  to  make  themselves  miserable 
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without  reason,  than  to  make  other  people  so ;  or  dissolutely, 
to  neglect  their  own  greater  good,  for  the  sake  of  a  present  Icesn 
gratification,  than  they  are  to  neglect  the  good  of  others  whoB 
nature  has  committed  to  their  care.     It  should  seem,  that  t 
due  concern  about  our  own  interest  or  happiness,  and  a  reaseo- 
able  endeavour  to  secure  and  promote  it,  which  is,  I  think,  ^€17 
much  the  meaning  of  the  word  prudence  in  our  language ;  it 
should  seem,  that  this  is  virtue,  and  the  contrary  Dehavtour 
faulty  and  blameable :  since,  in  the  calmest  way  of  Teflectioii, 
we  approve  of  the  first,  and  condemn  the  other  conduct,  both  in 
ourselves  and  others.    This  approbation  and  disapprobation  are 
altogether  different  from  mere  desire  of  our  own,  or  of  their  * 
piness,  and  from  sorrow  upon  missing  it.    For  the  objeet  or 
sion  of  this  last  kind  of  perception,  is  satisfaction  or  uneasiness; 
whereas  the  object  of  the  first  is  active  behaviour.     In  one  esse, 
what  our  thoughts  fix  upon,  is  our  condition  ;  in  the  other,  our 
conduct.     It  is  true,  indeed,  that  nature  has  not  given  us  so 
sensible  a  disapprobation  of  imprudence  and  folly,  either  in 
ourselves  or  others^  as  of  fidsehood,  injustice,  and  cruelty ;  I 
suppose,  because  that  constant  habitual  sense  of  private  in-  , 
terest  and  good,  which  we  always  carry  about  with  us,  renden  I 
such  sensible  disapprobation  less  necessary,  less  wanting,  to  |' 
keep  us  from  imprudently  neglecting  our  own  happiness,  and 
foolishly  injuring  ourselves,  than  it  is  necessary  and  wanting, 
to  keep  us  from  injuring  others,  to  whose  good  we  cannot  have 
so  strong  and  constant  a  regard  ;  and  also,  because  imprudence 
and  folly,  appearing  to  bring  its  own  punishment  more  imme- 
diately and  constantly  than  injurious  behaviour,  it  less  needs 
the  additional  punishment,  which  would  be  inflicted  upon  it  by 
others,  had  they  the  same  sensible  indignation  against  it,  ss 
against  injustice,  and  fraud,  and  cruelty.     Besides,  unhappi- 
ness  being  in  itself  the  natural  object  of  compassion,  the  unhap- 
piness  which  people  bring  upon  themselves,  though  it '  be  wil- 
fully, excites  in  us  some  pity  for  them ;  and  this,  of  course, 
lessens  our  displeasure  agamst  them.     But  still  it  is  matter  ef 
experience,  that  we  are  formed  so  as  to  reflect  very  severdr 
upon  the  greater  instances  of  imprudent  neglects  and  fboBn 
rashness,  both  in  ourselves  and  others.     In  instances  of  diti 
kind,  men  often  say  of  themselves  with  remorse,  and  of  othen 
with  some  indignation,  that  they  deserved  to  suffer  such  calami- 
ties, because  they  brought  them  upon  themselves,  and  would  no( 
take  warning.     Particularly,  when  persons  come  to  poverQr  and 
distress  by  a  long  course  of  extravagance,  and  after  firequent 
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Imonitioiis,  thoi^h  without  falsehood  or  injustice ;  we  plainly 
I  not  rqpud  such  people  as  alike  objects  of  compassion  with 
tose  who  are  brougnt  into  the  same  condition  by  unavoidable 
cidents.  From  mese  things  it  appears,  that  prudence  is  a 
leeies  of  virtue,  and  fdly  of  vice;  meaning  hy  folly y  some- 
hat  quite  different  from  mere  incapacity ;  a  thoughtless  want 
'  that  regard  and  attention  to  our  own  happiness,  which  we 
id  capacity  for.  And  this  the  word  properly  indudes,  and, 
\  it  seems,  in  its  usual  acceptation ;  for  we  scarce  apply  it  to 
rate  creatures. 

However,  if  any  person  be  disposed  to  dispute  the  matter,  I 
lall  very  willingly  give  him  up  the  words  virtue  and  rtce,  as 
ot  applicable  to  prudence  and  folly ;  but  must  beg  leave  to 
Mist,  that  the  faculty  within  us,  which  is  the  judge  of  actions, 
ppioves  of  prudent  actions,  and  disapproves  imprudent  ones ; 

say,  prudent  and  imprudent  actions  as  such,  and  considered 
isluicuy  frmn  the  happiness  or  misery  which  they  occasion. 
Lfid  by  the  way,  this  oMervation  may  help  to  determine,  what 
istness  there  is  in  that  objection  against  religion,  that  it 
taehes  us  to  be  interested  and  selfish. 

JTt/tA/y,  Without  inquiring  how  far,  and  in  what  sense, 
irtue  is  resolvable  into  henevmence,  and  vice  into  the  want  of 

;  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  benevolence,  and  the  want 
r  it,  singly  considered,  are  in  no  sort  the  whole  of  virtue  and 
ice.  For  if  this  were  the  case,  in  the  review  of  one'^s  own 
laracter,  or  that  of  others,  our  moral  understanding  and  moral 
snae  would  be  indifferent  to  e\'ery  thing,  but  the  degrees  in 
hieh  benevolence  prevailed,  and  the  degrees  in  whicn  it  was 
anting.  That  is,  we  should  neither  approve  of  benevolence 
»  aome  persons  rather  than  to  others,  nor  disapprove  injustice 
nd  &]sehood  upon  any  other  account,  than  merely  as  an  over- 
•lance  of  happiness  was  foreseen  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
ist,  and  of  misery  by  the  second.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  sup- 
oae  two  men  competitors  for  any  thing  whatever,  which  would 
a  of  equal  advantage  to  each  of  them ;  though  nothing  in- 
eed  would  be  more  impertinent,  than  for  a  stranger  to  ousy 
imself  to  get  one  of  them  preferred  to  the  other ;  yet  such  en- 
eavour  would  be  virtue,  in  behalf  of  a  friend  or  benefactor, 
bttracted  from  all  consideration  of  distant  consequences ;  as 
bat  examples  of  gratitude,  and  the  cultivation  of  friendship, 
mdd  be  of  general  good  to  the  world.  Again,  suppose  one 
urn  should,  by  fraud  or  violence,  take  from  another  the  fruit 
f  hia  labour,  with  intent  to  give  it  to  a  third,  who,  he  thought, 
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would  have  as  much  pleasure  from  it,  as  would  balance  dw 
pleasure  which  the  first  possessor  would  have  had  in  the  enjoj<» 
ment,  and  his  vexation  in  the  loss  of  it ;  suppose  also,  that  na 
bad  consequences  would  follow ;  yet  such  an  action  would  suidj 
be  vicious.     Nay,  farther,  were  treachery,  violence,  and  injus- 
tice, no  otherwise  vicious  than  as  foreseen  likely  to  produce  a« 
overbalance  of  misery  to  society ;  then,  if  in  any  case  a  man 
could  procure  to  himself  as  great  advantage  by  an  act  of  injus> 
tice,  as  the  whole  foreseen  inconvenience,  likely  to  be  brought 
upon  others,  by  it  would  amount  to,  such  a  piece  of  ii^usdoe 
would  not  be  faulty  or  vicious  at  all ;  because  it  would  be  im 
more  than,  in  any  other  case,  for  a  man  to  prefer  his  own  satia> 
faction  to  another''s  in  equal  degrees.     The  fact  then  appears  to 
be,  that  we  are  constituted  so  as  to  condemn  falsehood,  unpro- 
voked violence,  injustice,  and  to  approve  of  benevolence  to  some 
preferably  to  others,  abstracted  from  all  consideration,  which 
conduct  is  likeliest  to  produce  an  overbalance  of  happiness  or 
misery.     And  therefore,  were  the  Author  of  nature  to  propose 
nothing  to  himself  as  an  end  but  the  production  of  happiness, 
were  his  moral  character  merely  that  of  benevolence  ;  yet  oun 
is  not  so.     Upon  that  supposition,  indeed,  the  only  reason  of 
his  giving  us  the  above-mentioned  approbation  of  benevolence 
to  some  i)ersons  rather  than  others,  and  disapprobation  of  fidse- 
hood,  unprovoked  violence,  and  injustice,  must  be,  that  he 
foresaw  this  constitution  of  our  nature  would  produce  more  hap- 
piness than  forming  us  with  a  temper  of  mere  general  benevo- 
lence.    But  still,  since  this  is  our  constitution,  falsehood,  vio- 
lence, injustice,  must  be  vice  in  us,  and  benevolence  to  some, 
preferably  to  others,  virtue,  abstracted  from  all  consideration  of 
the  overbalance  of  evil  or  good  which  they  may  appear  likely 
to  produce. 

Now,  if  human  creatures  are  endued  with  such  a  moral  ns- 
ture  as  we  have  been  explaining,  or  with  a  moral  faculty,  the 
natural  object  of  which  is  actions ;  moral  government  must  con- 
sist in  rendering  them  happy  and  unhappy,  in  rewarding  and 
punishing  them,  as  they  follow,  neglect  or  depart  from,  the 
moral  rule  of  action  interwoven  in  their  nature,  or  suggested 
and  enforced  by  this  moral  faculty  ;  (Part  i.  chap.  vi.  p.  316.) 
in  rewarding  and  punishing  them  upon  account  of  their  so 
doing. 

I  am  not  sensible  that  I  have,  in  this  fifth  observation,  con- 
tradicted what  any  author  designed  to  assert.  But  some  of 
great  and  distinguished  merit  have,  I  think,  expressed  them^ 
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Ives  in  a  manner,  which  may  occasion  some  danger,  to  care« 
tt  readers,  of  imagining  the  whole  of  virtue  to  consist  in  singly 
ming,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judgment,  at  promoting 
le  happiness  of  mankind  in  the  present  state ;  and  the  whole 
:-  vice,  m  doing  what  they  foresee,  or  might  foresee,  is  likely  to. 
roduoe  an  overbalance  of  unhappiness  in  it :  than  which  mis- 
ikes,  none  can  be  conceived  more  terrible.  For  it  is  certain, 
lat  some  of  the  most  shocking  instances  of  injustice,  adultery, 
luxder,  perjury,  and  even  of  persecution,  may,  in  many  sup- 
xable  cases,  not  have  the  appearance  of  being  likely  to  pro- 
106  an  overbalance  of  misery  in  the  present  state;  perhaps 
metimes  may  have  the  contrary  appearance.  For  this  reflec- 
m  might  easily  be  carried  on ;  but  I  forbear. — The  hap- 
ness  of  the  world  is  the  concern  of  him,  who  is  the  Lord  and 
e  Proprietor  of  it ;  nor  do  we  know  what  we  arc  about,  when 
s  endeavour  to  promote  the  good  of  mankind  in  any  ways  but 
ose  which  he  has  directed ;  that  is,  indeed,  in  all  ways  not 
Dtrary  to  veracity  and  'justice.  I  speak  thus  upon  supposi- 
Hi  of  persons  really  endeavouring,  in  some  sort,  to  do  good 
Lthout  regard  to  these.  But  the  truth  seems  to  be,  that  such 
.pposed  endeavours  proceed,  almost  always,  from  ambition,  the 
tint  of  party,  or  some  indirect  principle,  concealed  perhaps  in 
"eat  measure  from  persons  themselves.  And  though  it  is  our 
isiness  and  our  duty  to  endeavour,  within  the  bounds  of  vera- 
ty  and  justice,  to  contribute  to  the  ease,  convenience,  and 
'en  cheerfulness  and  diversion  of  our  fellow-creatures ;  yet, 
om  our  short  views,  it  is  greatly  uncertain  whether  this  en- 
iavour  will,  in  particular  instances,  produce  an  overbalance  of 
ippiness  upon  the  whole :  since  so  many  and  distant  things 
lUSt  come  into  the  account.  And  that  which  makes  it  our  duty, 
,  that  there  is  some  appearance  that  it  will,  and  no  positive 
>pearance  sufficient  to  balance  this,  on  the  contrary  side :  and 
so,  that  such  benevolent  endeavour  is  a  cultivation  of  that 
jost  excellent  of  all  virtuous  principles,  the  active  principle  of 
mevolence. 
However,  though  veracity,  as  well  as  justice,  is  to  be  our  rule 
r  life  ;  it  must  be  added,  otherwise  a  snare  will  be  laid  in  the 
ay  of  some  plain  men,  that  the  use  of  common  forms  of  speech 
snerally  imderstood,  cannot  be  falsehood  ;  and,  in  general,  that 
lere  can  be  no  designed  falsehood  without  designing  to  deceive. 
^  must  likewise  be  observed,  that  in  numberless  cases,  a  man 
ay  be  under  the  strictest  obligations  to  what  he  foresees  will 
^ve,  without  his  intending  it.     For  it  is  impossible  not  to 
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lat  ihc  words  and  actions  of  men  in  different  rank*  llJ 
enis,  and  of  different  educations,  will  perpetually  bt 
by  each  other ;  and  it  cannot  but  he  so,  whilst  the; 
•e  with  the  utmost  carelessness,  as  they  daily  do,  of 
'  are  not,  perhaps,  enough  informed  to  be  competent 
.  uven  though  they  considen^l  il  with  great  attentieB. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  Author  of  the  following  dissertations  was  Professor  of 
Divinity  in  the  University  of  Basil  in  Switzerland.  He  was  bom 
in  1657}  and  died  in  l'J40.  By  Orme,  in  his  Bibliotheca 
Biblica,  he  is  characterised  as  ^^  a  man  who  thought  for  him- 
self, and  at  the  same  time  knew  how  to  reverence  the  doctrines 
and  authority  of  the  Word  of  God.*"  His  writings,  which 
comprehended  various  Theological,  Philosophical,  and  Philolo- 
gical disquisitions,  were  collected  into  one  quarto  volume,  first 
published  at  Basil  in  17^  8,  and  dedicated  to  the  London  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts.  Of 
all  the  writings  of  the  continental  divines  of  that  period,  this 
was,  Dr.  Erskine  informs  us,  most  highly  esteemed  by  Princi- 
pal Robertson,  who  was  accustomed  specially  to  commend  the 
treatise  <^  De  Logomachiis  Eruditorum,''^  a  treatise  which  had 
much  influence  in  terminating  many  useless  controversies  then 
keenly  agitated. 

The  theological  department  of  this  work  contains,  besides  a 
critical  investigation  of  several  of  the  most  difficult  passages  of 
the  New  Testament,  sixteen  dissertations,  six  of  which  relate 
to  the  evidences  of  Christianity.  A  translation  of  four  of  these 
is  here  offered  to  the  English  reader.  The  other  two  are  equally 
valuable,  and  may  also  be  afterwards  translated.  They  refer, 
the  first,  to  the  motives  to  virtue  proposed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  the  second,  to  the  threefold  witness  to  the  word  of  God, 
that  of  the  church,  of  the  Scriptures  themselves,  and  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  determining  the  nature  and  the  validity  of  each. 

Of  the  value  of  the  following  disquisitions  every  reader  will 
form  his  own  opinion.  The  first  and  the  last,  which  arc  sub- 
stantially of  the  same  character,  bring  into  view  a  proof  of  the 
divine  origin  of  Scripture,  which  does  not  perhaps  occupy  a 
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]y  prominent  place  in  most  of  the  treatises  on  the  eii- 
'  Christianity.     The  writings  not  of  the  heathen  onJy, 
]deni  deists  also,  display  nothing  of  zeal  for  the  divine 
jodliness  has  no  place  in  their  catalogue  of  virtues. 
f  of  "  walking  humbly  with  God  "  is  rather  a  subject 
lie  to  them.     Had  the  Scriptures    therefore  been  of 

man  productions.       The  argumentation   in   the  two 

I  miracles  is  ingenious  and  striking.     And  if  it  does 
ince, — and  what  force  of  mere  external  evidence  can 
men  who  will  not  believe, — must  be  sufficient  to  silenn^ 
0  question  the  reality  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scrip- 

ranslator  docs  not  presume  to  think  that  he  has  succeed- 
aining  the  spirit  and  manner  of  the  original,  which  it 
fised  in  a  high  degree  by  vivacity  and  elegance.     He 
owcver,  that  the  translation  will  he  found  to  possess 
t  of  correctness.     And  if  it  shall  in  any  degree  tend  to 

II  be  gained.                                                                "   1 
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DISSERTATION  I. 


ON  THE  EXCELLENCE  OF  THE  RELIGION  REVEALED 
IN  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES,  AND  ON  THE  NECES- 
SITY OF  THIS  REVELATION. 


He  who  does  not  acknowledge  that  every  thing  which  exists  in 
this  universe,  the  heavens,  the  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that  are 
in  them  proclaim  the  glory  of  God,  must  be  regarded  as  desti- 
tute of  understanding.  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  firmament  sheweth  his  handy- work.  Day  unto  day 
uttereth  speech,  and  night  unto  night  showeth  knowledge; 
There  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their  voice  is  not  heard.*"* 
But  to  no  purpose  would  heaven  and  earth  cry  aloud,  to  no 
purpose  would  the  whole  universe  unite  to  proclaim  the  glory  of 
God,  if  there  were  none  to  hear  their  voice  ;  or,  to  speak  more 
plainly,  to  no  purpose  would  beings  destitute  of  reason,  how 
numerous  soever  they  may  be,  fiirnish  the  most  abundant  mat- 
ter for  glorifying  God,  if  there  existed  no  beings  endowed  with 
reason,  who  mignt  embrace  the  opportunity,  universally  afforded 
them,  of  giving  glory  unto  him.  That  for  this  purpose  man 
was  placed  in  the  world  by  God,  can  be  doubted  by  none  who 
asks  himself  why  he  exists ;  why  he  has  been  endowed  with 
reason  ;  why  he  alone  among  the  visible  works  of  God  under- 
stands the  voice  of  every  other  creature  proclaiming  the  glory 
of  its  Creator. 

But  if  it  is  certain  that  men  were  formed  chiefly  for  the 
sake  of  religion,  it  is  by  no  means  probable  that,  among  the 
many  religions  which  exist  in  the  world,  there  is  none  true, 
none  pleasing  to  God ;  since,  were  this  the  case,  God  would  be 

*  PtAlm  six.  1-^. 
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loriBcd  by  hh  creatures,  but  the  end  which  he  hu 
:o  himsell'  would  be  iiiiiversally  frustrated.      If,  how- 
of  these  religions  \ie  true,  it  is  doubtless  that  which 
ic  most  excellent,  the  itiost  worthy  of  God,  and  the 
fying  to  him.     It  is  my  intention  briefly  to  show  that 
f  character  of  the  religion  which  is  contained  in    the 
tings ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  demonstrate  that  a 
of  it  was  nccesKary  to  make  it  known  to  those  who 
cquainted  with  it.     And  as  religion   consists  of  two 
ust  apprehension  of  God,  and  the  right  worship  of 
us  consider,  liow  far,  in  both  these  respects,   the  reli- 
.ained  in  the  sacred  writings  excels  every  other. 
rd  to  the  first  of  these  subjects,   a  just  apprehen^on 
ic  Scriptures  describe  him  as  a  Being  altogether  sin- 
ne  in  essence,  supreme,  Independent,  illimitable,  un- 
e  ;  who  always  has  been,  and  will  be  ;  whose  wisdocD 
chable,  whose  power  is  infinite  ;  who,  as  he  is  one,  pro- 
things  by  himself,  and  produced  them  by  his  mere 
lling  the  things  that  be  not  as  though   they  were ;" 
mself  is  able  to  preserve  and  goveru,  collectively  and 
lly,   whatever  exists  throughout  the  wide   universe, 
all  continually  life  and  existence  and  motion ;  who 
.  things  to  his  own  purjinses;  who  is  everywhere  pre- 
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whatever  kind  it  be,  though  it  extendeth  not  to  God,  though  it 
is  due  to  him,  and  flows  from  his  own  grace.  Nay,  the  Scrip- 
tures represent  Ood  as  so  good  that  he  does  not  withdraw  his 
care  and  his  love  even  from  those  who  are  enemies  and  rebels 
against  him,  but  towards  them  in  a  special  manner  dispkys 
the  riches  of  his  mercy  and  long-suffering,  preserving  them, 
bearing  with  them,  heaping  on  them  many  fiivours,  and  (which 
is  most  worthy  of  notice)  inviting  them,  averse  though  they  be, 
to  himself,  waiting  with  the  utmost  patience  for  their  repentance, 
nay,  while  they  are  flying  from  him,  drawing  them  to  himself. 

And  since  our  reason  cannot  reconcile  the  holiness  of  God, 
which  is  in  the  highest  degree  opposed  to  sin,  and  the  strict 
justice  of  the  inflexible  judge,  with  this  incredible  goodness  and 
mercy  towards  the  sinner ;  the  Scriptures  discover  to  us  also 
the  means  which  divine  wisdom  has  devised  for  reconciling 
them,  and  thus  unfolds  that  ^<  great  mystery  of  godliness,  God 
manifested  in  flesh,  God  purchasing  his  church  with  his  own 
blood  ;^  with  which  is  connected  the  other  mystery  of  the  Fa- 
ther, the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  which,  though  incompre- 
hensible to  reason,  yet,  apprehended  by  our  humble  &ith  to 
whatever  extent,  like  a  key  opens  to  us  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  divine  glory  which  it  has  pleased,  him  to  make  known 
specially  in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  this  repugnant  to  those  views  of  God 
which  nature  dictates  to  every  man;  nay,  the  most  consummate 
ingenuity  of  men  has  not  as  yet  been  able  to  devise,  and  never 
by  reflection  could  attain  to  any  conception  of  God  more  worthy 
of  him,  and  more  glorifying  to  his  supreme  majesty.  If  there 
are  in  it  some  things  which  surpass  the  apprehension  of  reason, 
this  is  itself  an  indication  that  this  book  is  not  the  production 
of  unassisted  reason,  especially  as  we  find  that  those  very  things 
which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  reason  are  well  fitted  to  confirm 
and  reconcile  what  reason  does  teach  respecting  God. 

To  this  view  of  God  presented  to  us  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
the  worship  which  they  demand  admirably  corresponds.  For 
they  require  that  we  worship  Ood  not  so  much  by  certain  ex- 
ternal acts  and  ceremonies  of  religion,  which  they  designate 
**  bodily  exercise  which  profiteth  little,'"  as  "  in  spirit  and  in 
truth."*  And  although,  in  the  Old  Testament,  God  is  repre- 
sented as  enjoining  on  the  Israelites  an  extensive  ceremonial 
system,  yet  the  Scriptures  everywhere  indicate  that  these  cere- 
monies were  only  shadows  of  spiritual  things;  and  the  books 
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occurs,  declare  in  the  most  forcible  manner  that  these 
,  when  the  honiage  of  the  heart  is  wanting,  are  not 
hip  in  which  God  delights,  and  which   he  requires  at 
i  of  men.     Hear  how  sublimely   God  himself  speaka 
I  this  subject  in  Psalm  1.  ^—\i,  and  Isaiah  i.  10—17- 
1  may  be  added  Psalm  li.  18,19.     But  the  worship  of 
,  which  the  Scriptures  chiefly  require  from  us,  consists 
jse  aflections  which  an  attentive  and  devout  medliv 
tie  divine  excellence,   and  on   our  own  indigence  and 
;,  must  necessarily  h<^et :  which  affections,  indeed,  so 
!y   govern   the  sacred  writers,    that  in  this  respect  no 
a  them  can  elsewhere  he  found;  and  we  may  affirm  that 
ks  are  characterised  by  a  perpetual  veneration  of  the 
■me.     Above  all  things,  the  Scriptures   require  that 
cicly  speculatively  contemplate  and  admire  the  exceU 

God,  but  that  our  heart  be  so  moved  and  affected  hj 
less,  power,  justice,   wisdom,  and  other  perfections,  as 
Dce,  love,  !car  him  above  ail  things,  place  universal 
e  in  him,  implicitly  acquiesce  in  his  providence,  re> 
lim,  constantly  adhere  to  him,  and  completely  submit 
s  and  all  its  affections  to  his  will. 
his  worship  displays  itself  chioHy  in  the  praise  of  God, 
s  and  thanksgivings,  as  well  Tjublic  as  nrivate.  in  which 
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Holiness  of  life  and  eonstant  obedience  are  not  in  Seiip- 
tnie ,  represented  as  the  least  important  part  of  worship.  I5j 
these  we  doubtless  acknowledge  Uod  as  our  Lord  and  lawgivo*; 
md  at  the  same  time  testify  the  views  we  entertain  respecting' 
the  character  of  the  Lord  whom  we  serve,  that  he  is  not  one 
who  has  pleasure  in  wickedness,  but  who,  as  he  is  holy  and 
perfect,  desires  us  to  be  such  also.  To  this  branch  of  worship 
pertain  all  those  precepts  of  which  the  Scriptures  are  full,  whicn 
enjmn  not  only  piety  towards  God,  but  also  love  to  our  neigh- 
bour, justice,  truth,  chastity,  temperance,  especially  humility, 
patience,  and  charity  towards  all  men,  our  enemies  themselves 
not  excepted, — ^precepts  which  cannot  elsewhere  be  found  so  fre- 
quent, so  clear,  so  perfect.  All  these  things  our  Saviour  testi- 
fied pertain  to  the  glorification  of  God.     (Matth.  v.  16.) 

Now,  in  this  worship  of  God  the  Scriptures  desire  us  to  be— 
Circumspect,  both  that  we  may  be  sure  that  we  worship  him  in 
that  manner  which  is  most  pleasing,  not  to  us  but  to  him,  and 
also  that  the  vast  difference  which  our  minds  should  always 
make  between  God  and  creatures  may  appear  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  so  that  we  not  only  compare  nothing  to  God,  much 
less  equal  or  prefer  any  thing  to  him,  but  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance abstain  from  every  abuse  of  the  divine  name,  and  every 
rite  which  might  in  any  manner  imply  that  we  give  to  any  crea- 
ture, even  the  least  part  of  that  veneration  which  is  due  only  to 
God ;  an  anxiety  which  is  conspicuous  only  in  the  sacred  Scrip- 
tures : — Fervent,  and  so  completely  devoted  to  it  that  our  whole 
heart  shall  be  upright  before  the  Lord,  and  that  in  God's  pre- 
sence we  forget  not  only  the  whole  world,  but  ourselves  also, 
nay  completely  deny  ourselves,  and  pursue  all  things  with  a 
view  to  the  glory  of  God  : — Unyielding  and  persevering,  so 
that  contemning  the  honours  and  pleasures  of  tne  world,  con- 
temning even  dangers,  punishment,  sorrows,  death  itself,  we 
may  persist  in  the  worship  of  God  to  the  last  breath  of  life.  In 
all  these  matters  the  Scriptures  instruct  us  not  only  by  perp^ 
tual  precepts,  but  also  by  what  is  usually  more  efficacious,  the 
innumerable  examples  of  other  saints,  as  well  as  the  perfect  ex- 
ample of  all  virtue  furnished  by  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ. 

And  as  all  these  things  would  be  enjoined  in  vain  on  a  sin- 
ner who,  while  his  sin  remains  unexpiated,  dares  not  approach 
a  most  holy  God,  so  in  nothing  are  the  Scriptures  more  worthy 
of  admiration  than  in  this,  that  they  exhibit  the  way  in  which 
an  ofifended  God  may  be  pacified  toward  sinners,  that  is  to- 
ward us  all.    A  work  so  important  as  this  cannot  be  effected 
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s  require  that  the  sinner  from  the  bottom  of  hb  he»ii 
normity  nf  his  sins,   feel  what  he  has  deserved,  whoa 
fended,  and  on  that  account  humble  himself,  weea, 
Toan ;  then  that  thus  lahonring  and  heavy  laden  u 
c  mercy  of  God  as  his  only  refu^,  and  plead  not  hit 
t,  of  ^hich  he  confesaes  that  he  ia  altogether  destitute^ 
lood  of  bulls  or  of  goats,  but  the  blood  of  Chris^  thm 
thing  can  be  more  precious  in  the  estimation  of  God, 

lich  ulone  the  Father  can  rest,  and  depending  on  ihi*. 

entreat  the  remission  of  his  sins  from  God ;  but  en- 
not  without  the  firmest  resolution  of  amending  his  lift, 
ting  himself  wholly  to  him  who  died  for  him.  of  living 
of  imitating  him  in  all  things  ;   and  that  he  show  thai 
been  his  steadfast  resolution  by  his  conduct  throughout 
e  of  his  future  lile,  and  more  ardently  love  that  God 
bought  him  at  such  a  vast  price,  and  more  eamesdy 
im  in  his  body  and  spirit. 

s  the  religion,  this  the  manner  of  glorifying  God  which 
learned  from  the  holy  Scriptures.     And  now  I  put  ii 
nsciencc  of  any  one,  if  all  the  men  of  all  ages  and  coun- 
ough   they  had  exertetl  to  ihe  utmost  iheir  ingenuity, 
vo  discovered  any  thing  more  perfect  than  this  religion. 
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pro^ecies  where  they  had  never  before  been  observed.  I  do 
not  with  him  as  yet  to  read  the  Scriptures,  even  that  he  may 
become  a  profound  theologian,  that  is,  as  this  phrase  is  gene-' 
rally  understood,  that  he  may  from  them  decide  all  the  ques« 
tions  which  the  curiosity  of  idle  men  has  started  respecting  God 
and  divine  things,  that  he  may  remove  all  the  difficulties  which 
are  discussed  in  the  schools  of  theology.  In  a  word,  I  do  not 
wish  him  to  read  this  book  that  he  may  satisfy  his  eager  desire 
of  knowledge,  and  learn  whatever  an  insatiable  curiosity  may 
wish  to  know  respecting  divine  things.  Thus  do  they  read  the 
Scriptures  who  read  them  for  scholarships  to  use  the  words  of 
Seneca ;  but  it  must  be  read  in  another  manner  by  him  who 
reads  it  for  life.  He  seeks  nothing  in  this  book,  but  the  man- 
ner in  which  God  is  to  be  glorified  ;  if  he  finds  this  he  is  satis- 
fied, he  feels  no  want.  Let  him  who  reads  the  Scriptures  with 
this  view,  try  every  doctrine  and  precept  delivered  in  it,  whether 
it  tends  to  this  object.  Let  him  ask  respecting  each.  Is  it  not 
more  glorifying  to  God  to  think  thus,  to  act  thus,  than  it  would 
be  to  think  otherwise  or  oppositely,  to  act  otherwise  or  oppo- 
sitely ?  Is  it  not  more  glorifying  to  God,  for  example,  to  believe 
that  one  Deity  presides  over  the  whole  world  than  to  multiply 
gods  to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  be  no  honour  to  be  divine? 
I>o  we  not  glorify  God  more  by  joining  profound  humility  with 
the  greatest  holiness,  than  we  would,  were  we  to  plume  ourselves 
on  account  of  some  appearance  of  virtue,  and  to  esteem  ourselves 
to  be  only  not  divine  ?  &c.  After  he  has  thus  examined  its  doc- 
trines singly,  let  him  examine  them  collectively,  and  the  whole 
system  of  reliction,  which  is  revealed  in  holy  writ,  whether 
they  do  not  all  agree  in  this,  and  meet  in  the  glory  of  God  as 
their  centre. 

But  they  only  are  qualified  to  prosecute  this  inquiry  who 
possess  an  ardent  zeal,  and  a  kind  of  holy  passion  to  gloriiy 
God.  For  such  persons  alone  can  judge  whether  that  method 
of  glorifying  God  which  they  observe  to  be  recommended  in 
Scnpture  is  the  best.  To  this  purpose  are  the  words  of  our 
Saviour, — "  If  any  one  will  do  the  will  of  my  Father,  he  shall 
know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God,  or  whether  I  speak 
of  myself;'**  (John  vii.  I7.)  that  is,  as  if  he  had  said,  if  any 
one  has  a  holy  desire  to  obey  my  Father  in  all  things,  and  to 
prefer  his  glory  to  every  thing,  and  with  this  disposition  listens 
to  my  doctrine,  he  will  at  once  perceive  that  it  satisfies  his 
desire,  that  it  is  most  glorifying  to  God,  and  therefore  divine. 
Let  him  who  has  not  this  for  his  object  know  that  he  is  unfit  to 
form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  holy  Scriptures ;  he  judges  of 
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them  as  a  blind  man  of  colovirs,  or  a  loathing  stomach  of  food. 
He  does  not  seek,  he  does  not  attend  to  that  which  is  of  chief 
importance  in  them,  and  which  particularly  proves  their  divi- 
nity ;  his  judgment  therefore  is  of  no  value,  and  to  him  the 
language  of  Christ  is  appropriate,  "  How  can  ye  believe  which 
receive  honour  one  of  another,  and  seek  not  die  honour  that 
cometh  from  God  only  ?**^  (John  v.  44.)  Let  every  one  thcD 
who  reads  the  Scriptures  examine  himself  if  he  feels  an  ardent 
desire,  not  to  know,  but  to  glorify  his  God ;  if  this  be  his  chief 
object  in  reading  them  ;  and  then  let  him  consider  if  the  me- 
thod which  this  book  prescribes  is  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  I 
am  bold  to  say,  that  such  a  reader  will  here  find  all  he  desires, 
and,  full  of  joy,  will  burst  forth  into  the  old  exclamation  tupp^ 
h»rixa  ;  *  and  that  while  he  longs  for  ability  to  gloriiy  God  ac- 
cording to  the  law  which  is  here  prescribed,  he  will  find  nothing 
defective  in  the  law  itself.  If  any  one  imagine  that  I  say  this 
rashly,  let  him  point  out  a  single  individual  full  of  zeal  for  the 
glory  of  God,  who  having  long  attentively  sought  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures  a  mode  of  glorifying  him,  has  at  last  declared  that 
the  method  which  it  prescrioes  is  unsatisfactory,  that  he  desirei 
something  more  perfect.  Such  a  person  has  not  as  yet  been 
found ;  profane  readers,  that  is  those  who  cannot  form  a  eoneefi 
estimate  of  this  book,  may  speak  contemptuously  of  it ;  nobody 
will  do  so  who  has  religion  and  God  at  heart  above  every  thing 
else.  + 

When,  however,  we  say  that  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of 
Scripture  are  to  be  examined  with  a  view  to  this  object,  we 
mean  those  which  are  truly  Scriptural,  the  doctrines  of  Christi 
the  prophets  and  apostles,  not  those  of  Aristotle,  Plato,  Tho- 
mas, Scotus,  or  others,  to  an  agreement  with  which  the  words 
of  Scripture  are  sometimes  wrested;  some  of  which,  the  apostles, 
if  they  were  alive,  far  from  acknowledging  as  theirs,  would  not 
even  understand.  He  only  perceives  the  beauty  of  the  Christian 
religion  who  can  see  it  in  its  ancient  and  apostolical  simplicity, 
and  thoroughly  purged  from  the  dross  of  human  tradition,  and 
of  all  philosophical  appendages  and  sophistical  comments.  lo 
this  simplicity  it,  in  former  times,  triumphed  over  all  the  reli- 
gions of  the  world,  and  in  a  short  period  was  diffused  through 
almost  every  land ;  and  could  it  again  be  brought  back  to  this 
simplicity,  its  truth  and  its  divinity  would  be  much  mcHre  dear- 
ly seen  by  every  religiously  disposed  person.  "  There  is  some- 
thing divine,''  says  Peter  Cunaeus,  J   "  in  the  rugged  simpli- 

*  I  have  found,  I  have  found.  ^  De  Republlca  Jud»orua«  lib.  iiL 

I  See  note  I. 
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ity  of  the  writings  of  the  apostles,  a  simplicity  which  has  been 
Bost  successfully  imitated  by  those  who  lived  nearest  to  their 
upe.  Now  in  this  old  age  of  the  world,  after  we  have  passed 
£rough  the  period  of  a  sterilizing  philosophy,  it  has  come  to 
pass  ^at  the  solid  body  of  divine  wisdom  has  by  frivolous  and 
laeless  precepts  been  enervated  and  destroyed.^ 

Let  him,  moreover,  who  desires  to  discover  the  divinity  of 
the  religion  contained  in  Scripture  consider  not  only  its  theory, 
the  beauty  of  which,  though  very  great,  is  often  colicealed  by 
the  innumerable  questions  and  disputes  of  intemperate  mincb 
respecting  it ;  but  its  practice  also,  to  which  it  has  all  a  refer- 
ence, and  which  is  less  liable  to  be  made  a  subject  of  contro- 
rersy.     If  there  existed  anywhere  a  people  who  collectively 
md  individually  lived  agreeably  to  the  precepts  of  Scripture ; 
who  worshipped,  and  praised  God,  and  prayed  to  him  as  de- 
voutly, loved  him  as  lurdently,  reverenced  him  as  deeply,  ad- 
bered  to  him  as  constantly,  relied  on  him  as  confidently,  obeyed 
him  as  careftilly,  submitted  to  his  chastening  as  patiently ; 
who  as  truly  thanked  him  for  his  favours,  desired  to  be  recon- 
dled  to  him  when  he  was  offended,*  curbed,  governed,  subjected 
to  God  themselves  and  all  their  affections  and  desires ;  who 
for  God'^s  sake  loved  one  another  as  tenderly,  helped  one  an- 
other as  readily,  did  good  to  one  another  as  liberally ;  who  as 
fully  sympathized  with  one  another'*s  distresses,  bore  with  one 
another'*s  mfirmities,  and  foreave  one  another'^s  offences  ;  who 
were  as  pious,  just,  sober,  chaste,  sincere,  faithful,  patient, 
meek,  humble ;  who,  in  the  worship  of  God  and  in  holmess  of 
life,  persevered  as  constantly,  and  looked  forward  to  death  not 
only  as  fearlessly  but  as  joyfully ;  or,  to  sum  up  all  in  a  few 
words,  who  were  in  every  respect  such,  as  that  divine  book 
wtuhes,  as  God  the  Creator,  Preserver,  and  most  loving  Father 
requires,  as  the  Son  of  God,  who  shed  his  blood  for  them,  and 
the  certain  hope  of  eternal  happiness  procured  by  him  impor- 
tunately demand;  if,  I  say,  there  existed  anywhere  such  a 
people,  what  a  lovely  appearance  would  they  present  to  God 
and  to  men.     Among  them  would  dwell  the  glory  of  God,  and 
as  touch  of  human  happiness  as  it  is  possible  to  enjoy  on  earth. 
You  will  perhaps  say,  that  is  a  Utopian  picture.    I  do  not  deny 
that  it  is,  provided  you  acknowledge  that  it  is  a  most  lovely 
one.     But  this  is  the  picture  of  the  life  (would  that  we  more 
nearly  approached  it !)  which  the  Scriptures  propose  to  us ; 
and  u  we  swerve  from  it,  the  fault  is  in  us,  not  in  the  Script 

*  See  Note  IL 
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After  the  atlainment  of  this,   they  enjoin  us  to  slriit 
our  might.     "  He,"  says  John,  "  that  saith,   I  kiwi 
d  kee[>cUi  not  his  commandments,  is  a  liar,    and  tbt 
not  in  him.*     Our  weakness,  however,  is  known  to  (he 
of  Scripture,  who  proposes  to  ns  so  perfect  an  examfie 
let  there  be  only  a  constant  and  firm  endeavonr  on  our 

this  be  united  with  perseverinfj  prayer  to  God  ;  and  if, 
standing,  we  fall,  the  same  book  points  out  a  remedy  to 
tent,  "  My  little  children,  these   things  write   I  unto 

ye  sin  not.    And  if  any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate 

Father,  Jesus  Christ  the  righteous:  and  he  is  the 
tion  for  our  sint,"-)- 

re  be  any  individual  who  does  not  yet  perceive  the  di- 
■  the  religion  contained  in  Scripture,  let  him   compare 
very  other,  not  with  those  of  the  Jews  and  Mabommc- 
lich  owe  to  Scripture  whatever  excellence  they  possess, 

those  of  the  heathen  to  whom  no  part  of  Scripture  wai 
wn.     He  who  attentively  examines  these  will  easily  see 
the  religions  of  the  world,  that  alone  which  is   learned 
B  sacred  writings  excepted,  whether  you  regard  their 
ts    respecting    the    gods,    or  their  worship  and  cere- 
or,  what  is  of  chief  importance,  their  mode  of  appeas- 
ffended  deities,  are  so  vain  and  ridiculous,  nay  so  im- 
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ligion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  better  than  all  others.  They 
km  to  be  true  what  is  there  stated,  that  God  is  a  being  abso- 
Jtelv  perfect,  one  in  essence,  the  Creator  and  Governor  of  the 
via;  that  he  demands  from  us  invocation,  prayers,  praise, 
id  especially  a  holy,  peaceable,  and  innocent  life ;  that  he 
quires  repentance  &r  sin  ;  that  ^  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
eiit  may  be  expected  in  another  life,  in  which  every  one  will 
eeive  according  to  the  deeds  done  in  this  world :  they  allow, 
(  a  word,  that  there  are  many  most  excellent  precepts  in  the 
few  Testament,  which  enjoin  humility,  self-denial,  and  the 
mouring  of  God,  civil  duties,  and  probity  of  life ;  and  that 
tiich  more  perfectly  than  is  to  be  found  anywhere  in  any  re- 
gion with  which  we  are  acquainted.*  Yet  they  say  that 
ifise  things  have  not  been  revealed  by  God,  but  might  all  have 
sen  known  by  the  dictates  of  reason. 

We  might  reply,  that  not  only  are  these  things  revealed  in 
aripture^  but  other  mysteries  also,  necessary  to  the  proper 
onfication  of  God,  and  most  intimately  connected  with  those 
bich  reason  teaches,  yet  wholly  undiscoverable  by  reason. 
bis  answer  from  us,  however,  will  not  satisfy  those  who  relish 
rthing  which  savours  of  mystery.  We  must,  therefore,  fur- 
ah  a  reply  more  suitable  to  the  apprehension  of  such  men. 
7e  therefore,  first  of  all,  accept  the  admission  which  has  been 
ade  by  men  who  are  by  no  means  chargeable  with  credulity, 
iftt  the  religion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  the  most  perfect  of 
1  religions,  and  the  most  agreeable  to  reason.  They  will  con- 
qaently  also  grant  that  it  comes  from  God  in  the  same  sense 

which  every  good  and  perfect  gift  comes  from  him  ;  for  they 
mid  not  be  thought  to  deny  the  providence  of  God.  If  God 
pvems  all  things,  then  from  God  are  reason  and  the  right  use 
'  this  faculty,  by  which  they  who,  while  the  whole  world  be- 
Jes  were  altogether  foolish,  were  enabled  to  discover  the  most 
!ifiect  of  all  religions,  have  succeeded  where  others  failed.  That 
lis  religion  is  the  gift  of  God  is  admitted  on  both  sides ;  the  only 
lestion  is  respectmg  the  manner  in  which  he  has  disclosed  it, 
bether  by  quickenii^  and  directing  the  reason  of  men,  so  that 
ey  devised  it  themselves,  or  by  some  immediate  and  extraor- 

n  revelation.  We  believe  the  latter,  with  all  the  Jews 
e  Christians  of  all  ages  and  times ;  the  former  is  the 
linion  of  a  few  sciolists,  who  think  themselves  wiser  than  all 
hers.     But  what  induces  them  to  oppose  the  general  persua- 
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Are  they  afraid  that  our  credulity  may  injure   them? 
t  would  rather  be  an  advantage  to  them  that  we  shooU 
much  the  more  steadfastness  adhere  to  a  religion  which 
i-es  also  acknowledge  to  be  divine  and  more  perfL^ct  than 
er.     Am    I  wrong?     Do    they   oppose    the    commas 
that  they  may  lessen  the  obligation  to  live  agreeably  to 
scriptions  of  this  religion  ?     For  a  religion  dev-ised  by 
las  not  so  much  authority  o\-er  us,  as  if  it  were  re- 
mmediatcly  by  God. 

I  ask  further,  whether  a  religion,  however  agreeable  to 
would  have  obtained  credit  with  a  people,  the  greatec 

of  whom  had  neither  leisure  to  attend  to  long  reason- 
3Ut  divine  things,  nor  capacity  to   understand    them,  if 
d  not  supposed  that  it  proceeded  immediately  from  God. 

that  iMoses  or  Christ  liad  affirmed  that   they,  by  long 
1  philosophising,   had  discovered   the  true   method  of 
[ling  God  :  and  had  oJTered  to  prove  this  by  the  strong- 
meiiis  to  all  who  wished  to  know  the  method  they  hio 
■ed.     The  Israelites  or  the  first  Christians  would  have 
d  that  they  were  not  pbilosophcrs.     Or,  perhaps,  the 
ing  might  have  hap]iened  to  Moses  as  to  Socrates,  who 

destruction  on  himself  by  introducing  a  more  rational 

than  the  popular  one,  though  by  the  testimony  of  the 
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rhich  i$  revealed  in  Scripture,  or  at  least  the  most  important 
itrt  of  it,  might  have  been  discovered  by  the  unassistea  efforts 
»f  reasott.  There  is  nothing  easier  than  for  those  who  are  aU 
"eady  acquainted  with  that  religion  to  say  so.  It  might  indeed 
lave  bten  said  by  them  if  they  had  never  heard  any  thing  of 
his  religion  from  any  person  during  their  whole  life.  But 
iGiw  they  seem  to  resemble  those  who,  though  they  have  de* 
ived  from  their  teachers  whatever  knowledge  they  possess,  wish 
;o  be  thought  self-taught ;  or  who,  when  they  hear  of  any  fa- 
nous  inventions,  imagine  thi^t  they  would  have  discovered  them 
ill,  if  they  had  not  previously  been  discovered.  For  if  ve 
irould  know  what  human  reason  is  competent  to  discover  in 
r^ard  to  reli^on,  we  should  have  recourse  not  to  the  rea- 
son of  those  whom  the  word  of  God  has  brought  into  the  right 
pray,  whom  it  guides  in  it,  whom  it  admonishes,  confirms,  re<- 
proves,  and  orders  to  retrace  their  steps  when  they  are  stagger^ 
ing  and  wandering  in  the  exercise  of  their  own  reason ;  but  to 
the  reason  of  those  who  are  ignorant  of  this  word.  And  let 
the  example  of  all  the  heathen,  among  whom  were  many  of  as 
powerful  intellect  as  our  modem  rationalists,  testify  what  mon^* 
Bters  reason,  when  left  to  itself,  begets.  I  may  say,  in  a  word» 
that  merely  rational  religion,  such  as  it  is  found  in  the  world, 
is  the  religion  of  the  heathen ;  the  religion  of  deists  is  the  reli* 

Slon  of  those  who,  having  borrowed  from  Scripture  whatever 
ley  please,  affirm  that  they  have  discovered  it  by  the  exercise 
af  their  own  reason.  Experience  thus  most  evidently  joins 
with  us  in  proving  that  it  behoved  God,  if  it  was  his  desire  to 
be  glorified  by  men,  to  reveal  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
be  glorified,  and  not  to  leave  it  to  be  discovered  by  human  rea- 
son. 

They  will  however  say,  that  the  most  important  truths  re*- 
specting  God  and  divine  things  taught  in  Scripture  were  in^ 
deed  known  to  the  heathen,  insomuch  that  learned  men  have 
formed  complete  systems  of  a  very  pure  religion  entirely  from 
the  writings  of  the  heathen.*  But  various  replies  can  be 
given  to  this  assertion. 

First.  Those  who  have  collected  these  things,  have  extract- 
ed from  whatever  writings  of  the  heathen  they  could  discover 
a  few  good  and  true  things  there  mixed  up  with  an  immense 
number  that  are  bad  and  absurd,  which  it  is  by  no  means 
wonderful  should  present  to  us,  when  gathered  together  and 

*  See  Pfanner's  Systenia  relig.  pur.  Gentil.  and  Huefi  Concordia  Ra« 
tionis  et  Fidei. 
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a  religion  not  altogether  absurd.     How  much  larger 

|)uld  it  fonn,  were  we  to  collect  with  equal  diligence 

s  lake  and  impious  in  the  writings  of  the  heathen. 

:re  wa.<i  no  other  excellence  in  the  religion  taught  in 

I  Scriptures  than  this,  that  it  singly  comprises  all  the 

which  have  to  be  scraped  together  fiom  all  the 

Jail  nations,  and  comprises  these  without  the  least  mix- 

ftil,  and  exhibits  them  all,  not  obscurely,  or  dubiously 

Brtainly,  hut  persincuously,  constantly,  and  with  a  fuD 

;  tbis  would  of  itself  prove  the  divinity  of  this  reli- 

Jl  of  the  book  in  which  it  is  contained. 

Bly.     We  must  judge  of  the  religion  of  the  heathen, 

I  the  writings  of    a  lew  philosophers,  but   from   their 

higious  rites,  which  are  so  absurd,  that  it  is  no  wonder 

e  were  to  be  found  among  them  some  who  were  too 

;  satisfied  with  them.     What,   indeed  !     Has  God 

r  his  own  glory  only  this  and  the  other  philosopher, 

ong  and  earnest  meditation  in  leisure  and  retiremenl, 

t  discovered  that  the  religion  of  his  countrymen  was 

I  respects  agreeable  to  reason,  while  he  nevertheless  had 

r  to  substitute  for  it,  but  was  himself  perpetually 

J  and  fluctuating  in  religion,  till  at  length  he  confer- 

ISimoniJes,  that    the  longer  he  thought  of  God,   the 
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and  Augustine,*  aflSrm  concerning  Plato,  and  Clement  of  Alex-> 
andria^'f'  concerning  Pythagoras,  Aristotle,  Numa  Pompilius ; 
whether  Pythagoras  had  been  the  disciple  of  Ezekiel,  which 
the  sanle  writer  asserts  was  the  opinion  of  many.  It  is  certain 
that  the  most  ancient  authors  of  the  Ionian  and  Italic  philoso- 
phy derived  many  things  from  the  Egyptians,  and  all  the 
Greeks,  from  the  Phenicians ;  both  these  nations,  however, 
not  to  mention  that  they  might  have  learned  many  things  from 
the  patriarchs,  with  whom  tney  had  daily  intercourse,  (as  the 
former,  without  doubt,  learnt  n^uch  from  Joseph,  a  person 
of  ffreat  authority  among  them,)  were  near  neighbours,  and 
well  known  to  the  Jews.  Laertius  speaks  truly  of  that  philo- 
sophy ;  *<  Some  say  that  philosophy  originated  among  the  bar- 
barians,'^ a  confession  which  had  long  before  been  made  by 
Plato,  respecting  letters  and  words,  when  he  says,  ^<  We  have 
received  these  from  some  of  the  barbarians,  for  the  barbarians  are 
more  ancient  than  we.**^  How  great  travellers  most  of  the  philoso- 
phers were,  we  learn  from  Laertius  ;l  and  it  is  not  possible  but 
m  their  peregrinations  they  must  have  heard  much  from  the  Jews, 
or  concerning  the  Jews.  After  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
indeed,  there  was  a  constant  intercourse  between  the  Jews  and 
the  Greeks.  It  is  also  known  to  all,  that  the  Holy  Scriptures 
were  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  translated  into 
Greek;  and  many  are  of  opinion  that  a  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch  existea  before  Alexander,  nay,  before  the  Persian 
empire.     I  say  nothing  here  of  the  later  Platonists  and  Peri- 

Jatetics  ;  Apuleius,  Maximus  Tyrius,  Plotinus,  Porphyry, 
amblichus,  Proclus,  Symplicius,  Alexander  Aphrodiensis,  and 
others,  whose  intercourse  with  the  Christians,  and  use  of  Ae 
sacred  books,  taught  them  to  speculate  more  accurately  con- 
cerning God.  Hence  there  was  much  believed  by  the  Greeks 
couceming  the  circumstances  of  the  creation,  the  state  of  inno- 
cence, the  fidl  of  man,  the  deluge  and  other  things,  which  be- 
ing matters  of  fact  could  be  known  only  by  tradition  ;  many 
of  which  are  collected  by  P.  D.  Huet,§  so  that  I  cannot  un- 
derstand how  that  eminent  man  has  entitled  another  of  his 
books,  ^'  Of  the  harmony  of  reason  and  faith,'*''  seeing  that  very 
few  of  those  things  in  which  he  shews  the  heathen  agree  witn 
believers,  have  proceeded  from  reason,  the  greater  number 
of  them  being  the  result  of  tradition ;  unless  perhaps  reason 
taught  the  heathen  what  they  knew  of  the  frequent  appearances 

*  De  Civitote  Dei,  viii.     f  Stromata.  lib.  v.     \  In  Cratylo.  p.  m.  425. 
f  Demonstiatio  Evangelical  and  Alnetanis  quKst. 
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if  the  creation  of  man  in  the  image  of  God,  of  the  an- 
nts,  of  the  longeWty  of  the  first  men,  of  the  art  and 
je,  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  of  the  miracles  of  Moses, 
nany  other  things  which  he  has  collected  with  great 
.  These  very  tnings  induce  us  to  conjecture  that  the 
MTt  of  the  just  sentiments  conceniing  God  and  his 

which  were  known  among  the  heathen,  had  come  to 

the  same  channel  of  tradition. 

9  now,  having  attended  to  these  things  as  their  impor- 
mands,  BUpnosc  th^t  no  part  of  the  sacred  Scriptures 

existed  in  the  world,  that  there  had  been  no  patnarch* 
the  Scriptures  ascribe  a  special  intercourse  with  God, 
■e  had  been  no  Moses,  no  law  given  from  Sinai,  no 

10  Solomon,  no  pnj])hcts,  that  no  Jesus  had  come  in 
,  that  no  apostles  had  existed,  and,  in  a  word,  none  of 
y  wTiters  or  men  of  God  of  whom  the  Scriptures  take 
vrhat   I  ask  would  have  been  the  appeaiance  of  the 
this  time  ?  what  kind  of  knowledge  and  worship  of  God 
icre  have  been  ?    where  would  his  glory  have   dweh 
len  ?    What  would  be,  or  would  have  been  the  reli- 
:  only  of  all  (how  numerous  soever  they  are.  or  would 
n)  Christians,  Jews,  Mahometans;  but  of  the  greater 
of  the  heathen,   of  whom   there  are,  or  have    been. 
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capacity  from  God,  or  laboured  less  in  improving  it  ?  Is  not 
the  very  opposite  the  truth,  that  the  Hebrews  in  every  thing 
that  requires  great  power  of  reason  were  far  inferior  to  the 
Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  other  nations  ?  From 
these  we  have  received  arts,  sciences,  eloquence,  and  almost 
every  invention  useful  to  the  human  race.  Why  then  was  it 
that  in  religion  alone,  this  shrewdness  in  reference  to  all  other 
subjects  could  avail  nothing  ?  Why  does  that  single  religion 
which  is  both  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  agreeable  to  rea- 
son, come  to  us  from  the  illiterate  country  of  the  Hebrews, 
where  has  flourished  none  of  those  arts  by  which  reason 
is  usually  excited  and  improved  ?  Why  are  the  Hebrews  as 
much  wiser  than  other  nations  in  religion,  as  they  are  more 
ignorant  than  these  nations  in  every  thing  else  ?  Why  are 
the  other  nations  ignorant  of  scarcely  any  thing  except  the  true 
God  and  his  worship  P  Why  does  that  people  know  almost 
nothing  but  that  very  thing  of  which  the  others  are  ignorant  ? 
Why,  in  fine,  do  shepherds,  herdsmen,  fishermen,  artizans, 
speak  more  pertinently  than  philosophers  about  divine  things  ? 
Let  us  acknowledge  that  here  there  is  something  more  than 
human ;  let  us  acknowledge  that  religion  is  not  the  invention 
of  reason ;  that  the  cause  of  the  wonderful  superiority  which 
appears  in  Scripture  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a  God,  who  <<  made 
known  his  ways  unto  Moses,  his  acts  unto  the  children  of 
Israel  C^  who  *'  shewed  his  word  unto  Jacob,  his  statutes  and 
his  judgments  unto  Israel.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  nation, 
and  therefore  they  have  not  known  his  judgments.'*'*'}*  By 
some  the  style,  the  method,  the  simplicity  of  the  sacred  writers 
are  little  esteemed.  Such  persons  know  not  what  they  wish ; 
these  very  things  shew  how  illiterate  they  were ;  how  unfit  to 
devise  those  things  which  the  brightest  genius  could  not  have 
discovered,  seeing  they  were  destitute  of  that  to  which  an  ordi- 
nary capacity  is  equal.  This  confirms  us  in  the  divine  truth, 
as  often  as  we  attentively  consider  the  simplicity  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  such  things  have  been  communicated  by  such 
men.  Let  us  then  adore  the  Divine  providence  which  has 
omitted  nothing  calculated  to  establish  the  pious ;  and  let  im 
say  with  our  Saviour,  "  We  thank  thee,  O  Father,  Lord  of 
heaven  and  of  earth,  that  thou  hast  hid  these  things  from  the 
vise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes*  Even 
so,  Father,  for  so  it  seemeth  good  in  thy  sight*^ 

•  Psalm  ciii.  7  t  ^"^  <^^-  1^»  ^' 
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DISSERTATION  II.                I! 

HE    TRUTH   OF  THE  MIRACLES  RECORDED 
IN  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTURES. 

M.ll 

CHAPTER  I. 

MIBACLES  WHICH   ABE  RECORDED   IM  THE   SACRED 
SCRIPTUHES  IN  GENERAL. 
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produce  not  merely  attention  but  astonishment,  and  sensiblj 
and  palpably  demonstrate  the  divinity  of  religion.  This  evi- 
dence is  furnished  by  miracles,  which  are  in  reality  the  creden- 
tials given  by  the  King  of  kings  to  those  whom  he  counts 
worthy  to  be  missioned  m  an  extraordinary  manner  to  men, 
that  thereby  he  may  secure  confidence  in  their  communications 
and  submission  to  their  authority. 

We  are  not  very  anxious  here  to  mark  the  distinction  be« 
tween  miracles  truly  divine,  and  other  wonders.  It  is  obvious 
to  every  person  that  those  which  are  recorded  in  Scripture  far 
surpass  the  power  of  man.  Should  any  one  suspect  that 
they  have  all  been  performed  by  some  deceiving  spirit  possessed 
of  more  than  human  power,  I  ask  him  first  accurately  to  ex- 
amine the  doctrine  which  has  been  confirmed  by  these  miracles, 
and  then  to  tell  me  what  infernal  spirit  that  could  boi  who  has 
thought  it  so  conducive  to  his  interests  that  this  religion  should 
prevail  and  triumph  over  all  others,  as  on  that  account  to  con- 
firm it  by  so  many  and  so  great  miracles  ?  The  prince  of  this 
world  knows  what  the  interest  of  his  government  requires,  and 
will  do  nothing  which  tends  to  the  overthrow  of  his  dominion.* 
I  ask  him  further  to  tell  me,  why  he  is  so  credulous  as  to  ima- 
gine that  any  finite  spirit  has  performed  so  many  and  so  great 
works  in  confirmation  of  what  is  false ;  and  at  the  same  time 
is  on  the  other  hand  so  incredulous  as  to  be  unwilling  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Qoi  has  performed  any  miracles  in  confirma- 
tion of  what  is  true  ;  as  to  be  able  to  believe  that  Ood  has  per- 
mitted the  devil  so  oflen  by  the  most  wonderful  works  to  esta- 
blish his  authority  over  men ;  God  himself,  in  the  meanwhile, 
continuing  altogether  quiescent,  and  never  doing  any  thing  to 
vindicate  nisown  glory  ?  But  I  will  not  insist  on  these  things, 
for  the  greater  number  of  our  modem  infidels  believe  as  little 
in  miracles  wrought  by  the  devil  as  in  miracles  wrought  by 
Qod ;  so  that  the  only  difficulty  is  to  convince  them  of  the 
truth  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture ;  which,  being  ao- 
complished,  it  will  be  easy  to  bring  them  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  proceeded  from  Ood. 

*^  But  how,'*^  they  will  ask,  ^^  can  we  ascertain  that  these 
things  have  in  reality  taken  place  P^  They  are  recorded  in 
Scripture.  "  But  the  present  business  is  to  prove  the  divine 
authority  of  that  book,  and  you  cannot  as  yet  make  use  of  its 
testimony,  as  if  it  were  infallible,  to  prove  the  truth  of  the 
xnirades.    For  this  would  be,  as  logicians  speak,  a  pctitioprin* 
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mfcss,  indeed,  that  I  cannot  as  yet  assume  the  in- 
lof  Scripture  with  a  view  to  establish  the  truth  of  the 
Recorded  in  it ;  but  I  may  be  allowed  to  e>:amine  its 
and  after  this  examination  to  ascribe  to  it  as  much 
Jom  the  character  of  the  witnesses,  the  manner  of  their 
i  of  the  matter  itself  respecting  which 
Ify,  and  various  other  circumstances,   I  can  prove  it 

;upposc,  then,  that  I  am  arguing  with  an  infidel,  not 

'  ignorant  of  past  transactions.     I  ask  him,  do^s  he 

■lieve  nothing  of  what  he  reads  in  history  rcsj>ecting 

mr  the  Great,  or  Julius  Cesar,  not  even  that  Alexander 

■th  Darius,  or  Cesar  with  Pomwy  ?    If  he  carries  his 

ly  to  such  an  extent  as  this,  I  have  nothing  to  say  to 

I  has  more  need  of  hellebore  than  of  arguments.     But 

mly  believes  these,  and  many  other  things  of  a  like 

s  never  to  think  of  calling  tbem  in  question,  while  he 

■ing  to  credit  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture,  he 

^ther  produce  some  reason  for  the  distinction  which 

r  confess  that  in  making  it  he  is  governed  more  by 

Irthy  bias  than  by  reason.     There  are  only  t«o  reasons, 

able  to  see,  which  he  can  allege.      First,  That 

mlt'd  in  Scripture  arc  cither  impossible. 
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ought  to  occur  but  seldom,  and  hence  they  are  called  miradev, 
because  they  are  works  of  rare  occurrence,  exceptions  from  com- 
mon laws,  which,  that  these  laws  may  not  be  subverted,  must 
be  exceedingly  few. 

Perhaps  he  may  say,  that  though  it  may  not  be  altogether 
repugnant  to  the  character  of  God  to  perform  miracles,  yet  it 
would  be  so  for  him  to  perform  those  which  are  specified  in  the 
sacred  Scriptures.  In  that  case  it  must  be  maintained,  either 
that  in  these  miracles  there  is  something  unworthy  of  Qod,  as 
when  Jupiter  is  said  to  have  transformed  himself  at  one  time 
into  a  swan,  at  another  into  a  bull,  and  at  another  into  a  shower 
of  gold  ;  or  that  they  are  alleged  to  have  been  wrought  in  sup- 
port of  a  bad,  or  at  least  a  frivolous  cause,  like  those  things 
which  are  said  to  have  been  performed  in  confirmation  of  some 
doting  superstition,  or  of  idolatry,  or  of  some  impure  and  im- 
pious system  of  religion.  For  to  invent  such  things  is  evi- 
dent blasphemy  against  God.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  can 
be  affirmed.  The  miracles  themselves  are  by  no  means  un- 
worthy of  God,  and  they  were  moreover  intended  to  confirm  a 
religion,  which,  we  have  already  seen,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
worthy  of  God. 

But  the  infidel  will  now  plead,  that  though  these  miracles 
are  not  indeed  altogether  impossible  or  incredible,  yet  thcnf 
are  much  more  unlikely  than  are  those  other  facts  which 
are  related  in  history,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  he 
easily  credits  the  latter,  while  he  cannot  be  brought  to  be- 
lieve the  former.  Here,  however,  I  demand,  in  the  first 
place,  if  he  believes  nothing  but  what  is  probable.  It  was 
a  maxim  among  the  Greeks,  that  deviations  from  verisi- 
militude are  requisite  to  verisimilitude,*  and  the  maxim  is 
so  far  true,  that  the  history  in  which  you  find  nothing  but 
what  is  probable,  often  on  that  account  ceases  to  be  pro- 
bable. The  poet  alone,  who  invents  facts  at  his  pleasure, 
can  contrive  a  story  in  which  there  is  nothing  that  is  not  highly 
probable.  But  the  historian  relates  facts  as  he  finds  them, 
and  he  frequently  finds  events  having  little  probability  mingled 
with  those  which  are  probable.  If  any  one,  therefore,  choose 
to  credit  nothing  but  what  is  probable,  he  will  withhold  his 
assent  from  the  truest  histories.  Should  any  one,  however,  be 
more  unwilling  to  credit  miracles,  or  events  which  are  of  an 
improbable  character,  than  other  facts,  I  do  not  contend  with 
him,  provided  he  form  no  decision  respecting  them  till  he  has 

*  El  Bit  yinwfmt^  *a.>.k  fFm^k  r^  %Uii* 
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examined  what  is  requioite  for  ascertaining  the  tratb 

t. 

eg&rd  lo  the  miracles  recorded  in  Scripture,  they  jbmj 
,  first,   abstractly,  and   in  this  %-iew  they  are  by  no 
babie,  I  will  go  farther,  they  are  hard  to  be  bdieyed  ;     ! 
dly,  they  may  be  viewed  in  their  connexion  with  Uu 
0  which  they  tend,  and   with  other  facts  which  are 

d  indubitable,  or  which,  at  least,  are  highly  probable; 

s  view  I  deny  that  there  is  any  thing  more  probable 
id  in  other  histories.      In  order  to  render  this  distinc- 

plain,  1  shall  illustrate  it  by  a  fictitious  example,     I 

s  stone  of  immense  value.     1  his,  viewed  abstractly, 
a  me  almost  Incredible.     It  is  added,  that  Titius'is 
ter  a    very  lucrative  public  situation,  and    that  the 
tone  was  given  to  Moevius,  who  is  covetous  but  in 
ur  with  the  king,   that   through  his  recommendation 
obtain  the  situation.    The  fact  formerly  incredible  be- 
0  wear  an  aspect  of  jirobability.   I  learn,  in  a  word,  that 
s  in  reality  obtained  the  situation  after  which  it  was 
pired  ;  and  I  cannot  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for 
avc  obtained  it  without  the  intercession  of  ISloivius,  or 
esslon  of  Rlajviua,  without  a  valuable  present.      Now, 
cl3tcil_  becomes  so  very  probable,  that  I  can  no  longer 
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men,  unless  God  himself  has  iz:!nediatc1y  revealed  this  religion 
to  them ;  nor  do  I  discover  hov  they  so  readily  received  this 
religion  as  divine,  unless  they  have  witnessed  miracles,  or  as- 
certained that  they  have  been  performed.  M'hen  I  take  all 
these  things  into  view,  the  miracles,  so  far  from  appearing  to 
me  incredible,  seem  almost  certain. 

But  if  any  one  would  fully  perceive  the  probability  of  the 
miracles  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  in  their  connexion  with  other 
facts,  he  must  take  into  view  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians.  Here  I  ask  him  if  he  imagines  that  eveiy 
thing  contained  in  that  history  is  fictitious  ;  that  none  qf  all 
those  things  recorded  in  it  respecting  the  patriarchs,  Closes' 
the  Israelites,  the  prophets,  &c.  respecting  Jc^sus,  the  apostles, 
the  Christians  of  primitive  times,  are  true  ?  Surely  there  is  no 
one  so  destitute  of  understanding  as  not  to  see,  that  this  would 
be  a  more  incredible  thing  than  all  its  miracles.  But  the  in- 
fidel may  say,  that  truth  is  here  mixed  with  falsehood.  Let 
him  then  separate  what  is  incredible  and  false  from  what  is  true 
and  probable.  He  will,  I  believe,  first  of  all  set  aside  the  mira- 
cles. But  by  taking  away  these,  so  far  from  rendering  the  his- 
tory of  the  Jews  and  Christians  more  probable,  he  deprives  it 
entirely  of  probability.  Those  things  which  in  that  history 
are  most  true  and  certain,  lose,  when  the  miracles  are  set  aside, 
every  appearance  of  truth,  and  become  more  incredible  than  the 
veriest  fables.  To  render  this  assertion  more  plain,  I  shall  il- 
lustrate it  by  a  few  very  obrious  examples. 

Who  will  deny  that  there  were  long  ago  in  Judea  a  few  in- 
dividuals, mean,  illiterate,  mechanics  and  fishermen,  who  in  a 
very  short  time  prevailed  ui)on,  I  know  not  how  many  myriads 
of  persons,  to  believe  on  one  who  was  crucified ;  and  so  Vu 
believe  that  no  kind  of  torture  or  suffering  could  eradicate  thcr 
faith  from  their  minds  ?  In  relating  this  fact  you  seem  to  k 
commencing  a  most  extraordinary  story.  But  add  the 
which  Christ,  which  his  apostles  performed,  which  an 
have  been  performed  during  the  whole  of  the  first  centL  . 
the  hirth  of  Christ,  and  you  at  once  give  plausibilitT  w 
runation. 
.  ydl  that  a  certom  private  individual  had  ^.. 
people,  whose  favour  he  had  secured  by 
'  f  actionf  to  assemble  together  at  the' 
Jvos  £com  a  powerful  king,  and  n 
ffo  fbUow  him  to  an  unin£ibitahle 
thither  he  imposed  on  tlMm 
^fitan  of  lawsy  a^ 
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lof  it  with  the  utmost  severity;  that  he  provided  many 

I  individuals,  during  a  long  Journey  through  an  uniD- 
■cgion,  with  food,  and  clothing,  and  arms ;  that  he 
■U  their  necessities,  quieted  all   their  relwilions,  ap* 

II  their  murmurings,  and  though  he  performed  noneaf 
■ses,  secured  to  himself  while  he  lived  the  greatest  att- 
end after  his  death  an  immortal  name,  not  only  among 

■n,  but  among  all  nations: — Tell,  that  the  suc- 
individiial  fulfilled  most  exactly  all  the  promisM 
rcdecessor ;  that  a  general  who  could  have  acquired  X 
e  of  the  military  art  nowhere  and  Irom  nohody,  with 
r  fugitives,  unaccustomed  to  war,   worn  out  with  long 
mt  of  every  thing,  entering  a  country  whicll 
I  had  been  promised  to  their  fathers,  came,  saw,  con- 
it  he  instantly  assailed  and  vanquished  all  obstacles, 
I  powerful  kings,  captured  Ibrtified  cities,  levelled  ob- 
I  walls,  and  took  possession  of  a  country,  which,  so  &t 
uninhabited,  was  filled  with  an  ingenious  and  sldl- 
ion,  learned  in  the  arts  of  war  and  peace ;  and  that, 
n  foretold,  he  divided  among  his  followers  the  coun- 
liieh  he  had  taken  possession  : — Tell  these  things,  and 
ap]>cars  a  pleasing  dream,  unless  you  secure  credit 
c  by  the  miracles  of  Moses  and  Joshua,     But  for 
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laws  which  the  Israelites  have  constantly  in  all  ages  affinned, 
were  received  by  them  from  Moses.  The  miracles  of  Christ 
also  have  been  believed  by  many  thousands  from  the  time  of 
Christ  in  the  very  places  in  which  they  itre  said  to  have  been 
performed ;  of  which  we  shall  afterguards  have  occasion  to  speak. 
These  facts,  if  any  facts  are  so,  are  morally  most  certain.  But 
deny  that  the  miracles  either  of  Moses  or  of  Christ  iock  place, 
and  you  convert  these  most  certain  facts  into  fables  which  jpos* 
seiBs  no  appearance  of  truth,  as  I  shall  subsequently  more  fully 
demonstrate.. 

I  have  brought  forward  these  things  as  a  specimen^  If  any 
one  will  examine  the  whole  history  of  the  Jews  and  Christians 
from  beginning  to  end,  he  will  perceive  the  perfect  accuracy  of 
my  statement,  that  the  n^iracles  of  Scripture  are  so  connected 
with  other  facts  which  he  cannot  without  great  obstinacy  deny, 
that  the  latter  derive  all  their  verisimilitude  from  the  former. 
This  statement  I  am  willing  to  subject  to  any  test  he  pleases. 
These  miracles,  however,  are  rendered  probable  not  only  by 
their  connexion  with  other  facts  which  are  not  miraculous ;  but 
even  by  their  connexion  among  themselves.  In  order  that  this 
may  be  intelligible,  suppose  when  you  read  the  miracles  of 
Moses  that  they  are  true,  and  then  consider  whether,  dieir 
truth  being  admitted,  it  is  probable  that  none  of  the  rest  have 
occurred ;  for  example,  whether  the  miracles  of  Moses  being 
admitted,  you  can  deny  those  of  Joshua,  &c.,  or  the  miracles 
of  Christ  being  admitted,  you  can  deny  those  of  the  apostles. 
You  will  generally  find  that  the  miracles  of  Scripture  arc  s» 
connected  that  the  admission  of  some  requires  the  admission 
of  all  the  rest,  and  the  rejection  of  some  the  rejection  of 
all  the  rest.  Now,  if  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  few  of 
these  miracles,  if  they  are  fictitious,  could  have  been  imposed 
upon  so  many  persons  at  the  time  and  place  in  which  they  are 
said  to  have  occurred  ;  far  more  difficult  must  it  be  to  suppose 
this,  if  all  or  even  the  greater  number  of  them  are  fictitious, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  mutual  connexion,  must  be 
affirmed.  If,  however,  any  one  perchance  should  not  discern 
this  connexion  in  all  cases,  (how,  for  example,  the  miracles  of 
Moses  confirm  those  of  Christ,  which  may  be  the  case  with 
such  as  do  not  well  understand  the  prophecies  of  Moses  re- 
specting Christ,)  by  comparing  the  earlier  with  the  later  mira- 
cles he  will  clearly  perceive  that  the  later  miracles  always  pre- 
suppose  the  earlier,  that  the  miracles  of  the  first  Christians,  for 
instance,  confirm  the  miracles  of  the  apostles,  and  these,  the 
miracles  of  Christ,  and  those  of  Christ  all  that  are  related  in 
the  Old  Testament ;  of  whie^,  in  like  manner,  the  later  de-* 
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the  truth  of  the  earlier.  From  which  it  follows  Aat 
eing  denied,  all  the  rest  must  be  denied,  and  that  the 

admitted,  all  the  preceding  ones  must  be  admitted, 
so  proved,  if  I  do  not  deceive  myself,  the  jirobahilitj 
racles  of  sacred  Scripture,  that  to  some  I  may  seem 

have  almost  proved  their  truth.  But  From  all  that 
d,  I  would  at  present  infer  nothing  more  than  that 
acles,  every  thing  duly  considered,  not  only  are  not 
e,  but  are  as  probable  as  those  other  facts  related  by 

rst  ground  of  doubt  which  I  mentioned  has  no  place 
to  them.      Let  us  now  consider  whether   the  second 
doubt   can  be  maintained  ;   that    the  testimony  of 
relate  these  miracles  is  less  worthy  of  credit  than  the 
of  other  historians  which  obtains  credit  from  every 
If  then  a  witness  deserves  the  more  credit,   the  less 
have  to  presume  thai  he  cither  is  deceived  or  deceives, 
no  historians  more  worthy  of  credit  than  the  sacred 
ay  there  are  none  who,   in  this  respect,  can   be  com- 
hem.     For,  in  the  first  place,  they  could  not  by  any 
deceived  in  the  things  which  they  relate.     None  have 
ilicr  motives  to  induce  them  to  guard  against  being 
tor  the  question  was,  whether  a  most   offensive  doc- 
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Uemishes  and  infirmities.  You  discover  from  a  great  many 
durcumstances,  from  the  very  style,  and  the  whole  manner  of 
their  discourse,  that  the  men  were  thoroughly  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  what  they  write.  You  arc  so  affected  with  the  piety 
and  zeal  which  give  a  zest  to  their  writings  that  you  cannot  he- 
lieve  that  so  impious  a  fraud  can  be  laid  to  the  cnarge  of  their 
authors.  You  learn,  in  fine,  that  some  of  these  historians  have 
confirmed  the  truth  of  their  history  by  a  bloody  death,  a  cir- 
cumstance unheard  of  in  regard  to  other  historians.  We  have 
elsewhere  shown  that  the  sacred  writers  could  not  be  influenced 
to  deceive  by  the  hope  of  any  benefit ;  but  that  the  fear  of  the 
matest  evils  should  have  deterred  them  from  deceiving.  Why 
do  I  say  from  deceiving  ?  So  many  evils,  so  many  dangers 
might  have  been  sufiicient  to  deter  them  even  from  speaking 
the  truth,  and  would  have  deterred  them,  if  they  had  not  been 
armed  by  God  himself  with  more  than  human  patience  and  for- 
titude. 

But  if  an  intention  to  deceive  cannot,  upon  any  ground,  be 
presumed  respecting  our  historians,  far  less  can  the  power  of 
deceiving  be  ascribed  to  them,  whether  you  think  of  those  who 
ought  to  be  called  the  deceivers,  or  those  who  must  be  called 
the  deceived.  The  deceivers  were  simple  men,  never  trained 
in  the  school  of  impostmre,  by  no  means  qualified  to  devise  con- 
sistent fables,  much  less  to  accommodate  them  to  the  genius  of 
every  one,  and  to  render  the  fables  which  they  had  invented 
acceptable  to  the  people ;  nor  sufficiently  eloquent  to  win  many 
thousands  of  men  to  the  belief  of  their  romances.  If  you  con- 
sider who  were  to  be  deceived  into  the  persuasion  of  this  fable ; 
think  whether  you  would  suffer  yourself  to  be  easily  convinced 
that  so  strange  a  romance  had  happened  in  your  own  country, 
in  a  place  well  known  to  you,  during  this  or  the  preceding  year, 
in  the  presence  of  those  with  whom  you  could  frequently  con- 
verse, of  your  neighbours  and  acquaintances,  nay  of  your  wife, 
or  brother,  or  mother,  or  father.  But  the  sacred  historians 
have  accomplished  a  task  as  difficult,  if  what  they  write  be  en- 
tirely fictitious.  Nay^  they  have  accomplished  a  task  much 
more  difficult :  for  not  only  could  every  one  of  so  many  thou- 
sands very  easily  detect  the  fraud,  but  it  cannot  be  doubted,  if 
you  consider  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  belief  of  these 
fictions,  that  they  would  use  the  utmost  diligence  to  detect  it. 

Acknowledge  now,  O  infidel !  with  whom  we  have  been  con- 
tendingy  that  you  are  acting  in  opposition  to  reason  when  you 

JueMim  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and 
0  Bot  question  the  other  £eu^  related  by  historians.    Are 
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atks  im]tossible .'  You  will  not  oven  attempt  !o  prove 
■e  they  l<»8  probable  than  those  other  facts  which  you 
have  happened?     Nay,  indeed,   it'  jtiu  duly  ponder 

matKr,  you  will   find   nothing  more  probable  than 
Are  those  who  relate  them  to  you  less  worthy  of  cre- 

other   historians  ?     Certainly  none  deserve  credit  if 
lOt  deserve  it ;  none  can  with  less  probability  be  pre- 

be  either  deceivers  or  deceived.  Admit,  therefore,  that 
ction  which  you  here  make  is  wholly  unreasonable ;  thai 
racles  are  as  certain  as  those  things  which  you  r^ard 
ost    certain    in    history;  nay,  confess  that,  whether 
to  the  probability  of  the  narrative,  or  the  credit  due 
timony,  they  are  more  certain  than  any  other  events. 
Id  I  now  take  it  into  my  head  to  deny,   and  stiffly  to 
h  as  much  pertinacity  as  1  could,  evcrj-  thing  in  hiv 
;h  to  you  seems  to  be  most  true,  you  would  find  that 
1  pro\e  none  of  them  with  the  same  force  of  evidence 
ih  it  can  be  proved  that  the  miracles  of  Scripture  have 

taken  place. 

a  denial  of  the  miracles  of  Scripture  is  not  opposed  to 
ime  one  may  say,  why  does  it  happen   that  the  mosi 
ndiviiluals  are  not   the  most  firm   believers  of  these 
iVhy  is  it   that  they  who  doubt  them   are  those  who 
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the  facts  of  which  we  treat,  as  they  deserve  to  be  examined; 
they  would  in  this  way  exercise  that  acuteness  of  intellect  which 
they  ascribe  to  themselves.  If  they  have  never  done  so,  let 
them  acknowledge  that  they  are  unable  to  judge  of  a  matter 
which,  either  from  stupidity  they  cannot,  or  from  laziness  they 
will  not  examine. 

If,  however,  there  are  any,  not  destitute  of  talent,  who,  after 
a  diligent  investigation,  continue  to  doubt  of  these  things,  I 
entreat  them  to  look  for  the  cause  of  this  doubt,  not  in  the  un* 
derstanding,  but  in  the  will  and  affections.     They  will  find  in 
the  understanding  no  true  and  substantial  reasons  of  doubt,  but 
in  the  heart  a  kind  of  repugnance,  a  kind  of  difficulty  to  believe 
that  the  belief  of  which  obliges  a  person  to  do  and  to  avoid 
what  it  is  very  offensive  and  urksome  to  do  and  to  avoid.     To 
give  credit  to  the  transactions  of  Alexander  obliges  us  to  nothing 
that  is  irksome,  but  a  belief  of  the  nuracles  of  Scripture  obliges 
us  to  obey  the  precepts  confirmed  by  these  miracles,  which  are 
most  unpleasant  and  offensive  to  the  flesh.     Hence  also  it  is 
that  men  of  genius,  other  things  being  alike,  usually  doubt 
more  and  more  firequently  of  these  miracles  than  dull  and  weak 
persons,  not  because  the  former  by  their  quicksightedness  dis- 
cover indications  of  fraud  in  these  facts,  which  the  latter  on  ac- 
count of  their  dulness  do  not  perceive,  for  the  contranr  we  have 
idready  proved  is  the  truth ;  but  because  the  more  qmcksighted 
men  are,  the  more  clearly  do  they  discern  all  the  duties  which 
a  belief  of  these  fiu;ts  requires.     For  weaker  persons  frequently 
reflect  little  on  the  nature  of  the  life  which  results  irom  this 
belief;  they  think  that  they  may  believe  any  thing,  and  yet 
live  according  to  their  pleasure.     Those,  however,  who  possess 
more  shrewdness  than  others,  see  more  clearly  what  kind  of  life 
corresponds  to  our  faith  ;  that  this  persuasion,  if  it  enter  their 
minds,  demands  firom  them  a  new  mode  of  conduct,  a  new  life  ; 
that  it  is  absurd  to  believe  what  the  sacred  Scriptures  relate, 
and  to  live  as  they  have  been  accustomed  to  do.     As  they  are 
unwilling  to  change  the  latter,  that  they  may  not  carry  about 
with  them  a  continual  source  of  self-reproach,  and  may  not  ap- 
pear ridiculous  and  perverse  to  themselves  and  to  others,  they 
choose  rather  not  to  believe  the  Scriptures,  than  not  to  live 
a^eably  to  their  belief.     And  once  imbued  with  this  preju- 
dice, the  very  talents  in  which  they  excel  can  be  of  no  other 
service  to  them  than  to  enable  them  to  deceive  themselves  with 
so  much  the  greater  skill,  so  much  the  greater  dexterity.* 

•  See  Note  IV. 
2k 
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CHAP.    II. 

i    THE   MODE   OF    INVETTIOATING  THE  CERTAINTY   OF 
F   THE    MIBACLBS   OF    ECRIPTUBE   IS    EXHIBITED,  A»» 
^D  TO  THE  MIRACLES  OF  CHRIGT. 

evinced  the  truth  of  the  miraclcB  of  Scripture  in  gc- 
should  now  prove  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of  Moses, 

&c.  in  particular.  To  do  this,  however,  in  such  a 
s  would  he  sufficient  for  the  conviction  of  any  one, 

niish  matter  for  a  complete  volume.  I  think,  ihere- 
I  can  do  nothing  better  and  more  suitable  to  a  Umit- 

tation,  than  exhibit  the  mode  of  investigating,  as  ac- 

as  possible,  the  truth  of  any  kind  of  miracles,  and  ex- 
t  in  relation  to  the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  the  truth 
establishes  the  truth  of  all  the  rest.  This  plan  may 
ned  with  that  which  we  employed  in  the  preceding 
in  order  that  every  one  may  have  the  more  full  assu- 

at  he  has  omitted  nothing  in  an  inquiry  of  so  great  Im- 

vcr  of  you  then  desires  to  know  the  certainty  of  auy 
;   first,  make   the  supposition  that  they  are  fictitious. 
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a  fraud  corresponds  with  their  disposition  ;  but  beware  of  pre- 
suming a  fraudulent  disposition  from  the  simple  £Eict  that  diey 
have  related  these  miracles,  for  you  would  thus  be  chargeable 
with  reasoning  in  a  circle,  and  with  a  petitio  principii.     Then 
examine  every  thing  which  could  influence  them  to  contrive 
such  a  fiction,  and  every  thing  which  could  deter  them  from 
contriving  it.     See  which  of  ttiese  preponderate.     This  being 
done,  consider;  secondly,  the  nature  of  the  miracles,  their  num*> 
ber  and  character,  whether  they  are  many  or  few,  public  or 
coaoealed,  related  circumstantially  or  uncircumstantially  ;  pon- 
der these  things  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  the  con- 
triranee  of  them  would  be  easy  or  difficult.     These  things  be- 
ing eonsidered,  inquire,  thirdly,  what  kind  of  persons  were  im- 
posed on,  or  who  first  of  all  gave  credit  to  these  facts ;  whether 
mey  were  few  or  many,  whether  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
authors  of  the  imposture,  or  unacquainted  with  them ;  whe- 
ther they  were  previously  inclined  to  the  belief  of  them  or 
averse  to  it,  firiendly  to  the  authors  or  unfriendly ;  that  from 
all  these  things  you  may  learn  what  means  they  possessed  of 
discovering  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the  miracles,  what  reasons 
they  had  to  believe  or  to  disbelieve  them.     Then,  fourthly,  in- 
quire by  what  means  the  authors  of  the  fiction  imposed  it  on 
others ;  whether  they  made  use  of  authority,  or  eloquence,  or 
learning,  cunning,   favours,  promises,    threatenings,    &c.   or 
means  of  a  different  kind ;  whether  these  things  can  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  the  deceivers. 

While  diligently  investigating  all  these  circumstances,  if 
on  see  that  your  hypothesis,  which  supposes  the  miracles  to 
fictitious,  leads  to  no  absurdity,  you  cannot,  indeed,  re- 
gard it  as  true,  but  neither  can  you  as  yet  reject  it  as  certainly 
nlse.  But  if  you  find  that  your  hypothesis,  thus  thoroughly 
investigated,  cannot  be  retained  by  you  unless  you  are  willing 
to  admit  many  things,  improbable  and  foreign  to  the  appear- 
ance of  truth,  the  confluence  of  which  is  morally  impossible, 
then  reject  it,  and  receive  as  most  certain  the  opposite  opinion, 
that  these  miracles  have  in  reality  taken  place,  and  receive  it 
with  an  assurance  proportioned  to  the  probability  which,  from 
a  consideration  of  its  scope  and  its  connexion  with  other  facts, 
the  narrative  seems  to  you  to  possess. 

But  in  order  that  we  may  i^lly  perceive  the  force  of  this 
demonstration,  it  must  be  observed,  that  the  accumulation  of 
a  great  number  of  improbabilities  may  be  justly  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  a  moral  impossibility,  even  when  singly  they  are 
not  only  not  impossible,  but  such  as  have  once  and  again  oc- 
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ly  even  when  some  of  ihem  are  but  moderately  im- 

This  I  mention  to  prevent  any  one  from  supposing 

IS  eluded  the  force  of  this  demonstration,  by  showing 

of  the  absurdities  which  result  from  the  assumed  hy- 
or  something  of  a  similar  nature,  has  at  times  actoally 

and,  consequently,  that  it  does  not  imply  an  impot- 
For  the  imjwssibility  Joes  not  eonsist  in  each  of  them 
lart,  but  in  the  whole  viewed  conjointly.     Considered 
icy  are  only  improbable,  some  more,  some  less,  but  the 
e  of  so  many  improbabilities  is  morally  impossible- 
s  any  one  who  does  not  fully  understand  this,  let  him 
n  those  who  are  skilled  in  the  calculation  of  chances, 
tly  the   imjjrobability  is  increased  by  the  conjunction 
iree,  or  more  improbable  things, 
i  now  then   suppose,    in  conformity  with  the  plan  we 

down,  that  the  miracles  which  are  related  respecting 

Naaareth  are  fictitious ;  and,  that  we  may  assign  ■ 
r  the  invention  of  them,  let  us  also  suppose  that  they 

be  devised  about  fifty  or  more  years  after  the  death  of 
Palestine  and  Jetuaalem,  where  they  are  said  to  have 
ice,   being  laid   waste  and  destroyed,  those  too  being 
D  cnvild  have  testified  as  to  their  truth  or  their  false- 
Vow,  two  absurd  and  evidently  false  consequences  re- 
1  th,c  assumption  of  this  period  as  the  time  of  their  in- 
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Christiaiis  long  before  this  period,  is  as  certain  as  any  thing 
that  is  most  certain  in  history.  For,  to  omit  other  evidence, 
Luke  tells  us  that  Paul  before  his  conversion  was  one  of  the 
chief  persecutors  of  the  Christians,  Acts  vii.  58  ;  viii.  1 — 3  ; 
ix.  1  and  2,  a  fact  which  Paul  himself  acknowledges,  Gal.  i. 
13,  23;  1  Tim.  i.  13,  16.  This  cruelty  would  not  have  been 
mcknowledged  by  the  disciple  concerning  his  master,  nor  by 
Paul  concerning  himself,  if  his  persecution  of  the  Christians 
had  not  been  a  reality.*  But  from  this  it  evidently  follows, 
that  there  were  at  that  period  very  many  Christians  in  Judea 
and  the  neighbouring  countries. 

We  must  therefore  go  higher  in  fixing  the  date  of  this  iu- 
vention,  even  to  the  first  commencement  of  the  Christian  sect, 
which  was  unquestionably  in  the  very  year  of  the  death  of 
Christ.  In  tlmt  year,  therefore,  the  whole  of  this  fable  was 
contrived,  and  a  great  multitude  made  to  believe  that  those 
fiicts  on  which  the  Christian  religion  is  founded  had  occurred ; 
some  of  them  during  the  same  year,  others  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  and  others  two  or  three  years  before.  The  date  of 
this  invention  being  thus  fixed,  if  we  seek  to  know,  in  theJirH 
placty  who  were  the  authors  of  it,  we  will  find  that  we  cannot 
attribute  it  to  any  person  with  greater  probability  than  to  the 
first  authors  of  the  Christian  sect,  who  might  wish  by  such  a 
contrivance  to  establish  that  system  of  doctrine  which  they 
taught.  It  must  therefore  be  maintained  that  Jesus,  (far, 
very  far  be  it  from  us  to  give  utterance  to  such  a  blasphemy,) 
commenced  this  imposture  in  concert  with  his  disciples,  by 
whom,  after  his  death,  it  was  carried  on.  Let  us  consider  how 
jfor  this  supposition  accords  with  the  character  of  the  authors  of 
Christianity. 

Jesus  wished  to  convince  men  that  he  was  the  Christ,  the 
Scm  of  God ;  to  this  end  he  claimed  the  power  of  performing 
whatever  miracles  he  pleased,  of  rising  from  the  dead,  of 
ascending  to  heaven,  of  thence  missioning  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
his  disciples,  &c.  Now,  it  is  dreadful  to  say  what  we  must 
think  of  Jesus,  if  all  these  things  are  fictitious.  It  is  some- 
thing which  diould  strike  terror  into  all  who  even  suppose  that 
there  is  a  6od  who  is  the  avenger  of  iniquity  ;  something  which 
it  is  incredible  could  enter  into  the  mind  of  man.  And  it  will 
be  chargeable  on  him  whom  we  hear  speaking  in  the  Gospel ; 
who  delivers  to  us  precepts  of  genuine  piety,  and  of  every  vir- 
tue, so  perfect,  so  holy,  so  glorifying  to  God,  so  beneficial  to 

•  See  Note  V. 
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10  with  so  much  zeal  again  and  again  inculcates  then 
ho  dcKrs  us  irom  every  thing  that  is  evil  by  so  powa- 
cs ;  who  so  efficaciously  incites  us  to  aU  that  is  goodj 
thes  nothing  but  the  most  ardent  zeal  for  God,  and  the 
love  to  us  ;  whose  only  aim  is  to  withdraw  ua  from  the 
1  its  vanities,  nay,  to  appropriate  us  solely  to  God,  and 
nake  us  at  once  completely  holy  and  completely  happy- 
word,  who  appears  to  us  to  be  goodness,  equity,  lore, 
ruth,  holiness  itself,  be  will  be  of  all  whom  the  sun  eyer 
•  "  '  *.     Read,  whoever  you  may  be  who  can  entec- 
readful  a  suspicion,  read  the  gospels,  bear  only  wh« 
msclf  says  in  ftlatt.  v.  vi.  vii.  and  unless  you  are  inc»- 
sbamc,  or  possessed  by  some  evil  demon,  you  will  dM 
St  that  suspicion  as  blaspbemous,  but  you  wiU  banish 
dream  of  insanity  and  delirium.     Indeed,  among  all 
ments  for  the  divinity  of  the  Christian  religion,  this,  in 
on,  will  come  with  the  greatest  power  to  the  heart  rf 
l-disposed  person  ;   that  when  he  reads  the  gosjiel,  or 
read,  he  is  so  captivated  with  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  so 
with  all  that  he  uttered,  that  it  seems  to  him  impos- 
t  Jesus,  who  spake  these  things,  could  be  such  a  per- 
"  must  have  been  if  Christianity  be  false, 
ame  judgment  will  every  correct  thinker  form  respect- 
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themselves,  nay,  which  they  secretly  ridiculed  ?  Where  did 
they,  vho  precipitated  so  many  thousands  of  the  human  race 
into  those  most  fearful  evils  which  the  profession  of  Christi- 
snity  drew  after  it,  learn  to  feign  such  a  great  and  ardent  love 
to  mankind  ? 

The  character  of  those  who  must  be  called  the  inventors  cff 
the  miracles  we  are  considering,  as  far  as  we  can  discover  it 
from  their  numerous  sayings  and  writings,  is,  in  an  astonishing 
degree,  opposed  to  an  imposture  the  blackest  that  has  been  since 
men  began  to  exist.  But  let  us  further  inquire  what  could  in- 
duce them  to  frame  it.  Wliat  did  Jesus  intend  by  that  fable 
iiliieh  they  ascribe  to  him  ?  If  this  question  were  put  respecting 
Mahommed,  the  answer  would  be  easy.  His  intention  was  to 
establish  by  imposture  a  power  and  dominion  which  continue 
to  this  day.  But  it  woula  be  difficult  to  tell  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  Jesus.  A  kingdom  ?  Yes,  but  one  not  of  this  world, 
in  which  he  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister  to 
others.  Did  he  seek  honours,  riches,  or  pleasures  ?  He  who 
trished  to  teach  men  by  his  own  example  to  despise  all  these^ 
whose  whole  life  was  humble,  mean,  destitute,  temperate,  labo- 
rious, afflicted ! 

We  cannot  stippose  that  Jesus  had  any  other  object  in  view 
than  that  which  he  has  gained ;  that  after  his  death  he  should 
be  honoured  by  men  as  the  Messiah  and  the  Son  of  God,  which 
lie  said  he  was.  It  is  incredible  that  such  an  object  should 
have  entered  the  mind  of  the  son  of  a  carpenter ;  still  more  in- 
credible that  he  should  seriously  have  desired  it ;  and  most 
incredible  of  all  that  he  should  have  hoped  to  attain  it,  and  to 
attain  it  by  those  means  which  he  did  employ,  and  those  co- 
adjutors whom  he  did  select.  Did  he  hope  to  secure  so  high  a 
pre-eminence  without  resources,  power,  authority,  nay,  by 
making  all  who  were  eminent  for  wisdom,  authority,  riches, 
and  power,  his  enemies  P  Did  he  believe  that  his  doctrine 
would  prove  highly  acceptable  to  the  people,  and  pleasant  to 
carnal  men,  that  it  was  peculiarly  agreeable  to  the  genius  of 
Jews  and  Gentiles,  and  suitable  to  the  prejudices  of  both  ?  Did 
lie  believe  that  these  fishermen  and  artificers  were  such  power- 
ful coadjutors  as  are  requisite  in  great  designs  ?  or  if  he  be- 
lieved that  they  were  qualified  for  this  work,  did  he  hope  that 
they,  whose  timidity  and  fickleness  he  had  learned  by  frequent 
isxperience,  would,  though  frustrated  in  their  expectation  of  i 
carnal  kingdom  to  be  erected  by  the  Messiah,  adhere  stead- 
fastly to  him  even  after  he  had  suffered  aki  ignominious  death ; 
that  for  his  sake  they  would  assert  the  most  sh&melcM  fake- 
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I  that  tlicy  had  seen  Jesus  raised  irom  the  dead,  and 

0  heaven  ;  that  tliey  would  speedily  convlace  man; 

pf  men  of  the  truth  of  these  and  other  things ;  that 

Juld  U:i'.  cease  to  propagate  them  thrcni^^'houi  the  vhult 

I'lmtever  they  should  suHer  on  that  iiecuunt  from  Jen 

p tiles,  men  of  all  ranks  cunsptring  for  their  destruction; 

;  they  would  seal  these  falsehoods  with  their  bloody 

■  example  in  this  would  be  followed  by  many  others, 

at  last  his  sect  would  triumph,  possess  extensive  au- 

I  the  earth,  and  endure  even  to  the  end  of  time  ?  Sure- 

s  was  not  what  he  claimed  to  be,  it  cannot  be  imagined 

juld  even  dream  that  in  prosecuting  such  an  object  he 

|i  iln'  slightest  degree  be  successful. 

hat  were  the  great  odvantages  which  Jesus  promised  tQ 

jutors,   who  were  so    constant,    so   faithful  after  hii 

resolute  in  persevering,  even  to  their  last  breath,  in 

sture   which  they  had  commenced  ?     What  could  s 

0  authority,  so  destitute  that  he  "  had  not  where  to  lay 

"  have  promisetl?     What  must  he  have  promised  who 

s  disciples  to  despise  all  things,  riches,  honours,  plea- 

Bery  thing,  in  a  word,  but  heaven  ?  And  if  he  had  pro- 

Kiy  thing  else,  they  would  have  discovered,  when 

I  that  they  hitd  been  most  basely  deceived.     But  he  pro- 
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ture  that  they  could  easily  be  forged.     It  would  be  too  tedious 
to  consider  all  their  circumstances ;  but  he  who  may  do  so  wiU 
observe  many  things  which  he  will  find  could  not  have  been 
forged  in  any  way  at  the  place,  and  during  the  period,  in  which 
they  must  be  said  to  have  been  forged.     I  will  touch  upon  the 
chief  heads  only.   Kfew  particular  facts  are  more  easily  forged 
than  a  great  many.     But  the  miracles  of  Christ  in  themselves 
were  so  numerous  that  they  followed  in  rapid  sucoession,  and 
so  connected  too  with  other  facts,  that  along  with  the  mirar 
des  many  other  things  must  necessarily  be  supposed  to  have 
been  ferged.    Common  events  are  more  easily  forged  than  mim- 
des,  which  men  are  naturally  reluctant  to  believe ;  which,  like 
Thomas,  they  wish  to  be  visible  and  palpable  to  themselves ; 
which  universally,  while  they  call  forth  admirers,  call  forth 
also  diligent  investigators,  and  inquisitive  scrutinisers  of  every 
thing.      Miracles  which  cannot  be  examined  are  more  easily 
forged  than  those  which  can  be  subjected  without  difficulty  to 
examination.     Clandestine  miracles,  performed  when  none  but 
accomplices  are  present,  are  thus  more  easily  forged  than  publie 
ones ;  remote^  than  those  that  are  nigh  ;  ancient ^  than  recent.; 
dewnd  of  circumstances^  than  completely  circumstantial.     But 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  public,  performed  in  the  presence 
not  of  his  disciples  alone,  but  for  the  most  part  in  that  of  others 
also,   the  individuals  on  whom  and  before  whom  they  were 
wrought  being  frequently  very  numerous,  amounting  to  many 
thousands.     They  were  forged,  if  they  be  forgeries,  m  the  very 
places,  and  at  the  very  time  in  which  they  occurred.     They 
are  related  with  all  their  circumstances,  the  country,  the  city, 
the  village,  the  time  in  which,  the  occasion  on  which,  and  the 
persons  on  whom  and  before  whom  they  were  performed.     In 
a  word,  a  tale,  the  belief  of  which  is  agreeable^  is  more  easily 
forged  than  one  which  is  disagreeable.     But  if  the  miracles  of 
Christ  were  forged,  they  are  a  tale  the  hearing  of  which,  if  yon 
consider  their  consequences,   is  naturally  disagreeable  to  all 
men.     Unite  all  these  difficulties,  and  they  will  of  themselves 
constitute  what  the  schoolmen  denominate  a  moral  impossibi" 
lity. 

This  difficulty  will  be  increased  if  you  consider,  in  the  third 
place^  who  they  are  who  must  here  be  regarded  as  having  been 
deceived,  or  with  whom  these  miracles  first  obtained  credit.  It 
is  more  difficult  for  such  facts  to  obtain  credit  with  many  than 
with  few.  The  miracles  of  Christ  in  a  very  short  time  obtained 
credit  with  I  know  not  how  many  thousand  individuals,  nay  I 
know  not  how  many  natiqns.     It  is  more  difficult  for  impoa- 
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n  credit  with  those  to  whom  they  are  well  lin(nm,thsn 

t  who  are  unacquainted  with  them.     But  the  disc^te 

lobtaincd  credit  with  those  to  whom  they  were  most  inti- 

Tid  completely  known,   among  whom    they  had  liv*d 

Ir  infancy,  from  whom  they  could  not  have  concealed  b 

d  fraudulent  disposition,  who,  in  a  word,  could  noi 

,   the  imjiosture.     It  is  more  difficult  to  impose 

1  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  persons  on  whom 

whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  jierformcd,  and 

intcd  with  the  places  in  which  it  is  affirmed  they 

,  than   with    those  who  know  nothing  of  these 

J  But   the  miracles  of  Christ    obtained   credit   with 

■w-countrymcn,    the   fellow-citizens,    the    friends,    ihc 

rs,  the  brothers,  the  children,  &c.   of  those  on  whom 

e  whom  they  are  said  to  have  been  performed  ;  at  leisl 

e  who,  as  they  went  three  times  eiery  year  to  Jemsa- 

lI  frequently  converse  with  the  eye-witnesses  of  these 

who  frequently  saw  the  places  in  which  they  are  said 

'  en  place,  and  ot^n  visited  them  even  after  they  bad 

re  difficult  for  miracles  to  obtain  credit  with  those 
ersc  lo  the  belief  of  them,  than  with  those  who  arc 
lid  inclined  to  believe  them.     But   the  mirach 
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ated,  and  of  long  contmuanee  among  Jews  and  Gentiles.  Wq 
have  been  long  accnstomed  -to  hear  the  doctrine  of  Christ ;  it 
does  not  now  appear  to  us,  to  nse  the  words  of  an  apostle,  sndi 
a  sinimbline-block  or  foolishness  as  it  appeared  at  first  to  the 
Jews  and  the  Gentiles.  In  a  word,  we  can  without  danger  b^ 
lieve  the  miracles  of  Christ,  we  cannot  without  danger  disbe- 
lieve them.*  They,  on  the  other  hand,  could,  without  hazard, 
ridicule  and  laugh  at  them  ;  they  could  not,  without  hazard, 
beliere  them  to  be  divine ;  innumerable  evQs,  bonds,  tortures, 
death,  were  the  consequences  of  this  faith. 

But  how  could  these  miracles  obtain  credit  both  with  JeWs 
and  Oentiles,  the  malicious  enemies  of  Jesus  and  his  doctrine  E 
Why  durst  not  those  who  deny  their  divinity,  deny  also  their 
leaKty  ?     Who  can  doubt  that  the  rulers  of  the  Jews  inquired 
iaio  the  truth  of  these  facts  with  the  utmQ|||  diligence  ?     Who 
ean  believe  that  the  most  powerful,  wise,  crafty,  and  vigilant 
nieii  of  their  nation  could  be  ignorant  of  any  of  those  evente 
^hieh  were  said  to  be  daily  taking  place  in  their  country  ? 
What  was  there  of  which  they  could  not  have  been  informed 
by  Judas  Iscariot,  the  accomplice  of  the  imposture,  if  there  was 
any  ifoposture  in  the  matter  ?     But,  unless  these  miracles  had 
been  believed  even  by  them,  Christ  would  not  have  dared  be- 
'^fcre  his  enemies  to  appeal  so  confidently  as  he  does  appeal  to 
his  works.-f-     Why,  moreover,  do  the  evangelists,  who  relate 
with  the  greatest  openness  every  thing  with  which  the  ene- 
mies of  Christ  upbraided  him,  and  all  the  calumnies  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  never  intimate,  that  it  was  objected  to 
him  by  any  one  that  he  had  falsely  pretended  to  have  pcr- 
lermed  or  to  be  performing  miracles  ?     Why  was  not  this 
fareught  forward  among  the  grounds  of  accusation  advanced 
against  him  ?     Why  durst  none  of  the  suborned  witnesses  af- 
firm this  ?     Nay,  indeed,  the  very  crimes  which  the  Jews  laid 
to  the  charge  of  Christ  show  that  they  were  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  his  miracles ;  as  when  they  said  that  he  profaned  the 
Sabbath  by  healing  men  on  that  day,  and  that  he  cast  out  de- 
yik  by  the  prince  of  the  devils.f    This  latter  calumny,  by  con- 
stant tradition  transmitted  from  the  Jews  to  their  posterity,  has 
at  length  given  birth  to  a  variety  of  fables,  concerning  the  per- 
formance of  miracles  by  Jesus,  through  means  of  the  four-Jet- 
tertd  itainf,§  secretly  stolen,  I  know  not  how,  from  the  temple ; 
or  by  magic  which  he  had  learned  in  Egypt ;  and  other  Seibles 

•  See  Note  VIL  Jobav.  16.     lb.  z.  25.        t  ^^^^tb.  zii  10»  24. 

S  nms  Jebovah<» 
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espicabic,  which,  the  more  silly  that  they  are,  the  nwne 
imply  a  confession  that  miracles  were  in  reality  pei- 
y  Christ.     For  thus  we  see  that  the  Jews    in  general 
thcr  to  assign  the  most  absurd  causes  tor  the  mirada 
than  wholly  to  deny  them.      Not  lu  mention  what  ii 
ccting  them  in  the  Jewish  Talmud,  and  also  by  Jos&. 
e  genuineness  of  whose  testimony  has  not   yet  Iseen  so 
that  there  are  not  some  who  defend   it  by  argmncna 
e  far  from  being  contemptible  ;'  the  certainly  of  the 
of  Jesus  seems  to  have  compelled   Maimonides,  who 
deal  in  trifles  like  the  other  Jews,  to  deny  altogether 
acles  were  to  be  performed  by  the  Mes8iah,+   and  Sp- 
our  time,  to  represent  all  the  miracles  of  Scripture  as  I 
what  necessary  works  of  nature,^  ^n  opinion  which 
laps  obtaia  credit  with  some,  who,  like  himself,  linger 
eneral  grounds  of  scepticism,  takeu  from    the  preju- 
he  vulgar,  aud  their  admiration  of  unusual  events  with 
s  of  which  they  arc  unacquainted,  but  with  none  who 
the  Scriptures,  and  investigates  particularly  the  vari- 
clcs  recorded  in  them  with  all  their  circumstances. 
■ard  to  the  Gentiles,  not  only  did  many  thousands  of 
non  people,  on  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,   immedi- 
brace   the  Christian  faith,  so  completely   foreign  to 
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tluit  the  fint  cmponeiits  of  the  Christians  had  wholly  dented 
the  miracles  of  Christ ;  for  thus  an  opportunity  womd  have 
been  famished  to  the  ancient  fathers  of  proving  their  reality  in 
Sttcih  a  manner  as  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  the 
kamed  of  the  present  day  to  engage  in  that  work.  But  while 
many  monuments  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus  were  in  existence, 
nay  miracles  themselves  to  which  Christians  could  appeal,  it 
waa  not  reckoned  by  crafty  infidelity  a  proper  season  to  deny 
them  altogether ;  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  a  period  suffi-* 
ciAntly  remote  from  these  events,  and  in  which  it  was  supposed 
there  did  not  exist  documents  sufficient  to  prove  them.* 

If  now  we  muster  all  those  by  whom,  during  the  age  in 
which  they  took  place,  and  that  which  succeeded  it,  the  truth 
of  the  miracles  of  Christ  was  believed,  Jews,  Gentiles,  converts! 
to  Christianity,  unconverted,  friends,  enemies ;  if  we  consider 
the  means,  and  inniunerable  opportunities  of  discovering  the 
imposture  which  they  all  possessed,  with  the  grounds  of  caution, 
of  distrust,  of  bringing  to  lijght  and  exhibiting  to  the  whole 
world  the  detected  fraud ;  if,  I  say,  we  contemplate  these  things 
eonjointly,  it  must  be  evident  to  every  person  how  unlikely^ 
nay,  how  incredible  the  supposition  of  forgery  must  be.  But  how 
mmderfrdly  will  even  this  incredibility  be  increased,  if  we  con- 
sider, in  the  fourth  place,  the  means  which  the  authors  of  this 
imposture  employed  to  gain  credit  for  it.  It  was  not  in  the 
power  of  Jesus  to  allure  men  to  his  party  by  any  favours,  any 
nope  of  advantage,  any  fear  of  evil.  He  was  reckoned  a  car- 
penter, the  son  of  a  carpenter,  a  Galilean,  a  Nazarene  ;  he  wa» 
poor,  without  outward  splendour,  without  authority ;  he  did 
not  succeed  by  the  favour  of  any  of  the  powerful,  the  wise,  or 
the  learned  ;  for  all  these  he  offended.  His  doctrine  did  not 
make  him  acceptable,  it  was  disliked  by  all  the  learned  of  hi» 
age,  and  disagreeable  to  a  truly  carnal  people.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  conceived  in  what  way  he  could  acquire  a  name 
in  the  world,  or  form  even  a  moderate  party,  except  by  per- 
suading the  Jews  that  he  had  performed  miracles  ;  nor  how  he 
could  so  persuade  men  who  were  far  from  being  prejudiced  in 
his  favour,  except  by  actually  performing  them.  If  he  wrought 
no  miracles,  what  did  his  followers  admire  in  him  P  What  did 
his  enemies  regard  with  so  much  animosity,  what  did  they  fear  P 
Why  did  they  so  vehemently  cry  crucify  him,  crucify  hira  ? 
Whom,  by  what  means,  in  what  manner  did  he  gain,  or  could 

*  Tertullian  ad  Scapulam,  cap.  U  and  iv.  and  also  eltewbere.    Arnobiiuy 
adviiaiii  Gcntes.  lib.  L  and  others^ 
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9  party  P  What  was  nftorwards  to  be  dreailed  rrom 
mptible  a  person  ? 

what  shall  we  say  of  his  accomplices  and  disdplei? 

loraooth  arc  such  as  by  their  character  and  sentimoiU 

c  the  authority  of  the  patty ;  crafty  men  fit  for  any 

whose  eloquence  nothing  can  withstand. ;  who  by  thdr 

I  enj^agc  others  on  their  side,  by  their  power  can 

a.     K\'ery  jierson  knows  that  the  apostles  had  none 

I  qualiU cations,  nay,  that  Christ  could  not  have  selected 

f  qualified  to  invent  a  forgery,  or  to  win  men  to  the  be- 

And   what  were   the  means  employed  by  themf 

«edcd,  1.  By  relating  these  facts  perse veringiy,  with 

I  circumstances,  wherever  they  went,  as  facts  fully  aacer- 

,  seen  by  them,  and  which  could  be  examined  and 

iny  i>erson.     2.  By  agreeing  in  their  relation  of 

Bhether  in  speech  or  writing ;  yet  so  that  the  apparent 

'  1  the  mode,  the  order  of  the  narrative,  and  the  enu- 

il'  certain  circumstances  proved   that   they  were  not 

li  concert.     3.  By  convincing  men  that  they   also,  in 

n  of  the  miracles  and  doctrine  of  Christ,  had  received 

i  Holy  Spirit  the  gift  of  miracles ;  that  this  gilt  they 

iwise  impart  to  others,  nay,  had  actually  imparted  il 

4.  By  pertbrraing  what  may  he  regarded  a 
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evidently  leads  ta  aa  impossibility,  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is> 
fidse,  and,  consequently,  that  the  opposite  is  true,  or,  as  was 
our  object  to  prove,  that  the  miracles  of  Christ  really  took  place. 


CHAP.  III. 


m  WHI4H   ▲   nw  OBJBCTXON8   WHICH   MAY   BB   ADVANCED 
AQAIMST  THS  MIBACLBS  OF  GHSI8T  ABE  REMOVED. 

[<NCHiVG  oan*  weaken  the  demonstration  given  in  the  preceding 
Iter.,  except  a  demonstration  on  the  other  side,  that  the  hy^ 
which  is  opposed  to  that  the  falsehood  of  which  we 
endeavoured  to  prove,  to  wit,  the  hypothesis  that  the 
QUXBcles  of  Christ  are  realities,  leads  to  absurdities  and  impro* 
babilities  more  numerous  or  greater,   or  unquestionably  not 
leM  nor  fewer  than  the  other.     In  the  former  case,  it  would 
opt  be  certain  that  miracles  were  not  wrought  by  Christ,  but 
opl^  tbi^t  this  supposition  is  somewhat  more  probable  than  that 
which,  is  opposed  to  it ;  in  the  latter  case,  not  only  should  as- 
seiit  be  withheld,  but  the  judgment  should  be  kept  in  a  state 
of- perfect  equilibrium.     But  it  has  been  already  proved  by  us, 
thiU'  the  subject  of  the  narrative,  that  is,  the  miracles  of  Christ, 
afo  not  only  not  impossible,  but  that  when  all  things  are  duly 
qmsidered,  their  scope,  and  the  other  facts  connected  with  them, 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  they  are.     He  then  would  be- 
tray aweak  mind,  who,  on  discovering  that  this  and  the  other 
oonaequen^  which  at  first  seems  to  be  not  very  probable,  fol- 
low from  the  supposed  truth  of  these  facts,  should  on  that  ac« 
count  immediately  b^in  to  waver ;  seeing  he  would  oppose  to 
an  impossibility  only  one  or  two  things  which  are  not  very 
p^baUe,  and  which,  as  he  has  no  grounds  for  them,  should  lie 
alt<^ther  u^lected  and  counted  as  nothing  by  him  who  can 
form  a  proper  estimate  of  every  circumstance,  and  come  to  a 
solid  judgment  respecting  it ;  as  also  because  those  very  things 
which  at  first  sight  seem  to  him  improbable,  he  will  discover, 
after  an  attentive  examination,  to  be  highly  probable.     I  shall 
present-  an  example  of  this  in  the  solution  of  two  or  three  ob- 
jections. 

It  Hffn9  to  be  not  at  all  probable  that  Jesus,  after  perform* 

ing  in  Judea  so  many  and  so  great  miracles^  should  not  have 
prtvaihd.om  th%  Jfcws  to  acknowledge  him  as  the  Messiah^  and 
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o(  rcen  hace  prvvenled  than  all  from  cansfnliag  lo  hit 
on,  nay,  from  imporlunateiy  and ptrseveringly'demand- 
f  Piialt:. 

c  already  proved  that  it  is  far  more  incredible  that 
tl  no  miracles,  while,  nevertheless,  both  before  and  Bfi« 
1  those  thincs  should  have  taken  place  which  did  take 
nay,  that  it  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  how  he 
ivc  stirred  up  against  himself  the  fear  and  hatred  and 
the  Jews,  which  they  discovered  in  his  very-crncifixJoB, 
y  miraelcs.     But  that  which  is  objected  to  us  m  ia- 

is  highly  probable,  if  we  consider  its  true  causes.    The 
son  why  few  of  tht:  Jews  acknowledged  Jesus  to  be  the 

was  not  a  deficiency  of  mtractes,  for.  as  we  have  proved, 
se  who  believed  that  miracles  were  performed  by  him. 
0  saw  them  with  their  own  eyes,  would  not  acknowledge 
t  the  reason  of  it  was  two-ibld.  First,  the  inveterate  pre- 

the  whole  nation  respecting  the  carnal  and  worldly  kmg- 
he  Messiah,  which  Jesus  with  difficulty,  snd  not  even 
iculty,  could  eradicate  in  his  disciples.  "  We  trusted,' 
d,  when  they  thought  him  dead,  "  that  it  had  been  he 
ould  have  redeemed  Israel ;  and  beside  all  this,  to-day 
ird  day  since  these  things  were  done."*     Now  the 
ajipearnncc  of  Jesus  was  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
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believed  on  him  ?  But  this  people  who  knowcth  not  the  law 
are  cursed.'*^*  These,  especially  the  Pharisees,  could  not  but 
be  fiill  of  enmity  against  Jesus,  not  only  on  account  of  the  di- 
ceefe  opposition  of  his  doctrine  to  their  opinions  and  traditions, 
bat  also  because  he  so  often  openly  reproved  their  vices  and 
exposed  their  wicked  schemes,  and  (which  chiefly  enraged 
them^,  because  he  pulled  off  from  them  the  mask  of  pretended 
■metity,  which  was  the  principal  source  of  their  authority,  by 
showing  that  all  their  sanctity  was  mere  hypocrisy,  affectation, 
and  ostentation.  Proud  and  vindictive  men,  irritated  by  these 
things,  eould  not  themselves  form  a  correct  opinion  of  Jesus, 
aad  prevented  others,  as  much  as  they  could,  from  forming 
Biieh  an  opinion.  Whence  it  was  that  there  was  nothing  in 
Jesus,  nothing  done  by  him,  which  they  did  not  make  use  of 
as  a  means  of  exposing  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  people.  They 
pretended  that  his  country  and  family  were  obscure,  in  no  re- 
spect corresponding  to  the  Messiah ;  that  his  doctrine  was  im- 
pious and  blasphemous,  tending  to  the  abolition  of  the  law, 
which  was  esteemed  inviolable  by  the  Jews  ;  that  his  character 
Dould  be  known  from  the  sinners  and  publicans  and  other  dis- 
reputable persons  in  whose  company  and  conversation  he  de- 


The  miracles  themselves  by  which  alone  Jesus  could  win 
followers  to  his  cause,  were  also  assailed.  They  found  fault 
with  three  things  especially  in  them.  First,  Their  origin,  for 
they  said  that  they  were  wrought,  not  by  the  power  of  God, 
but  by  the  power  of  an  unclean  spirit.^f  Secondly,  Their  de- 
sign, for  they  maintained  that  they  tended  not  to  establish  the 
law,  but  to  overthrow  it.  This  by  the  Jews  was  regarded  as  a 
very  heinous  offence,  an  offence  as  great  as  if  Jesus  had  wished 
to  introduce  strange  gods,  in  which  case  the  law  forbade  them 
even  to  hearken  to  those  who  wrought  miracles.|  Thirdly, 
Their  nature,  because  he  showed  them  no  miracles  from  hea- 
ven, whence  he  said  he  had  come  ;  because  this  repealer  of  the 
Mosaic  law  did  not  show  signs  greater  than  those  of  Moses,  nor 
even  equal  to  them.  Hence  those  very  Jews  who  saw  Jesus 
feed  five  thousand  men  with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes, 
as  if  this  had  been  nothing,  demanded  new  signs  from  him, 
and  such  signs  as  Moses  had  wrought  when  he  made  manna  to 
rain  from  heaven.§  If  to  these  and  other  things  you  add  the 
consideration,  that  Jesus  did  not  publish  many  of  his  miracles, 
bat  concealed  them  and  performed  them  in  such  a  manner  that 

*  John  \-ii.  46.    f  ^»t<*  ^ii.  24.  t  I>eut.  xiii.  1_3.     $  John  vi.  30,  31. 
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isposcd  niighl   know  \m  character  from  them,    while 
lined  and  the  hardened  might  find  in  them  a.  rock  of 
md  that  thus  there  might  be  some  who,  as  they  Lneir 
should  crucify  the  L(»d  of  glory,  and  should  do  what 
tl  and  counsel  had  dctennmed  before  to  be  dune ;  if 
der  these  things,  you  will  not  be  at  all  surprised  that 
Ics  of  Jesus  did  not  accomplish  more  among  the  Jews 
accomplished  by  them. 

the  assertion,  however,  that  the  whole  nation  consent- 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  nay  demanded   that  he  should 

le  inhabitants  of  Judea,  but  only  of  the  ruk-ts  and  of 
assembled  around  the  judgment-scat  of  Pilate,  ami 
by  them,  who  at  that  time  represented  the  Jewish 
Nor  can  it  be  doubted,  that  some  of  that  multitudi: 
ed  away  by  the  current,  and  that  the  greater  number 
were  offended  on  this  very  ground,  tHal  Jesus,  as  il 
them,  was  not  able  to  deliver  himself  from  the  power 
mics.     For  even  then  began  that  offence  of  the  cross 
8  afterwards  the  chief  cause  of  the  obduracy  of  the 
len  wretched  men,  by  crucifying  Jesus,  created  for 
s   that  very  cross,   which  even   to  this  day  preveuU 
m    receiving    the  gospel.      Nor,    indeed,    (Ud  Jesus 
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lians,  and  so  to  the  whole  church,  miraculous  mfts,  which  in 
the  first  ages  abundantly  evinced  to  all  the  truth  of  the  resur- 
rection and  ascension  of  Christ.  The  fact  that  the  evangelists 
do  not  bring  forward  to  us  more  witnesses  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ,  snould  be  regarded  by  us  as  an  evidence  of  their  per- 
fect candour.  For,  as  they  founded  the  whole  of  their  religion 
on  this  fact,  why  did  they  not  pretend  that  Jesus  arose  in  the 
presence  and  in  the  sight  of  many  thousands,  as  they  feared  not 
to  assert  respecting  his  other  miracles  ?  Why  do  they  not  bring 
forward  as  many  witnesses  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  of  the 
out-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost  P  Why  do  they  not  even  pretend  that  Jesus  arose, 
as  he  ascended,  in  the  view  of  all  his  disciples  ?  Why  do 
tbey  not  say  that  he  never  departed  from  their  side  afler  his 
resurrection,  or  at  least  appeared  more  frequently  during  the 
finty  days  ?  Every  person  of  discriminarion  will  discover  nere 
the  character  of  a  most  candid  historian. 

Butf  you  may  say  again,  if  Jesus  possessed  such  ability  to 
work  miracleSf  why  did  this  power  sometimes  fail  him^  as  in  his 
awn  couniryi  where  he  could  do  no  miracle,  which  the  evangelists 
excuse  by  saying  that  he  could  not  because  of  the  unbelief  of  the 
people  f*  Perhaps  it  was  because  he  found  none  credulous  and 
easy  to  be  imposed  on, 

JBefore  I  reply  to  this  objection,  I  ask  the  infidel,  whether 
those  then  were  true  miracles  which  he  is  reported  to  have  per- 
formed in  other  towns  and  villages  ?  If  they  are  true,  Jesus 
did  perform  miracles ;  if  they  are  fictitious,  why  did  not  the 
same  persons  who  forged  them  affirm  also  that  he  did  similar 
works  in  the  city  of  Nazareth?  The  evangelists,  moreover^ 
either  believed  that  this  fact  which  they  record  would  create 
suspicion  respecting  the  power  of  Christ,  or  they  did  not  be- 
lieve it.  If  they  did  not  believe,  why  do  they  excuse  it  ?  if 
they  did  believe,  why  do  they  record  it  ?  Acknowledge  even  in 
this  an  evidence  of  fidelity  and  candour.  But  to  give  a  more 
direct  answer ;  Christ  could  do  no  miracle  in  the  city  of  Na- 
sareth,  not  because  of  any  want  of  power,  but  because  of  a  pre- 
vious purpose  and  decree  determining  to  assist  by  miracles, 
which  were  all  beneficial,  only  those  who  believe,  a  purpose 
which  prevented  him  from  performing  miracles  on  unbelievers. 
But  the  faith  which  he  required  from  those  on  whom  he  would 
perform  miracles,  was  not  a  belief  that  he  was  performing,  or 
nad  performed  miracles,  though  nothing  of  the  kind  was  visible 

•  Mark  vi  5,  fi. 
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I  US  the  church  of  Rome  demands  that  the  miracle  of 

Initiation  be  hclieved  though  not  perceptible  to  any  of 

Jesus,  however,  required  only  that  those  who  de- 

|iracle  to  be  wrougiit  on  them  or  their  friends,    shoulJ 

t  he  was  able  to  perform  it  if  he  pleased.      Yet  it 

.bsunl  to  suppose,  that  this  persuasion  so  prcposses- 

Ick  as  to  make  them  imagine  that  they  had  recoveriil; 

fthe  blind,  the  deaf,   the  dumb,  the  lame  suppose  thai 

n  heard,  spake,   walked.    Sic.     But  we  may  perhaps 

E  other  time  an  opportunity  of  discussing  professed- 

e  of  this  faith,  the  persons  from  whom  Christ  re- 

I  and  why  he  did  so,  as  well  as  of  replying  to  the  ob- 

J-  Christ  required  those  on  whom  he  wished  to  per- 
es  to  believe  in  his  power,  which  was  neverth^ess 
Ived  by  these  very  miracles.  • 

e  surprised,  that  as   miracles  conlribute  to  l/ie  con- 

inbelievers,  l/ie  giji  of  miraclea  does   not  still  eoitli- 

^  there  are  yet  mani/  heathen  to  he  converted  to  Chris- 

at  the  present  time,  desired  the  conversion  of  any 

whose  conversion  miracles  were  as  necessary  as  in 
es,  he  would  impart  the  gift  of  miracles  to  thost 
umentality  he  wished  to  employ  in  that  work.     But 
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istianSy  and  their  afflicted  and  abject  condition,  rendered 
ades  nece^ary  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  while  the  con- 
on  of  Christians  at  the  present  time,  their  numbers  and 
ir  character,  are  fitted  to  attract  the  attention  of  unbelievers 
ruly  as  miracles.  Fourthly,  Those  who  were  first  employ- 
in  converting  the  heathen  needed  new  miracles,  because 
f  could  not  appeal  to  the  past ;  but,  at  the  present  day, 
f  can  appeal  to  all  past  miracles,  and  prove  them  to  unbe- 
ers  in  the  same  manner  in  which  they  prove  them  to  all 
I  entertain  doubts  respecting  them,  provided  they  can  first 
age  their  attention,  which  may  be  done  by  a  variety  of  other 
ins.  For  to  mention  nothing  else,  the  consent  of  Chris- 
is,  Mahommedans,  and  Jews  in  the  belief  of  the  miracles  of 
ses,  the  consent  of  Christians  and  Mahommedans  in  the 
ef  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  if  not  sufficient  to  prove  the 
th  of  these  miracles,  is  at  least  sufficient  to  engage  the  at- 
tion  of  the  heathen,  and  to  prevent  them  from  rejecting 
se  facts  without  examination.* 

*  See  Note  X. 
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DISSERTATION  III. 


;  last  year  publicly  disputed  concerning  the  truth 
s  recorded  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  ;  among  tJie  va- 
13  agitated  among  the  learned  on  this  point,  none 
le  more  important  than  this — Whether  ornot  mira- 
!un  evidence  of  the  truih  and  divinity  of  a  doctrine. 
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I  know  indeed  that  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  terms  employed 
in  Scripture  to  denote  that  which  we  call  a  miracle,  have  a 
greater  latitude  of  meaning,  and  sometimes  signify  any  works, 
whether  of  God  or  of  other  beings,  which  are  worthy  of  admi- 
ration, especially  those  which  require,  or  seem  to  require  in 
the  general  estimation  of  men,  a  greater  than  human  power,  of 
whatever  kind  it  may  be.  But  in  this  question  we  understand 
the  term  miracle  as  expressive  of  those  extraordinary  works, 
which  in  Scripture  are  ascribed  only  to  God.  Theologians  are 
accustomed  to  make  a  distinction  between  wonders  and  miracles^ 
understanding  by  the  latter,  extraordinary  works  peculiar  to 
God,  by  the  former,  works  proceeding  from  another  and  infe- 
rior power,  a  distinction  which,  as  it  is  highly  useful,  we  shall 
retain. 

Having  premised  these  things  respecting  the  definition  of 
the  term,  I  would  divide  the  question  we  are  to  discuss  into 
two  branches,  so  that  we  may  inquire,  first.  Whether  miracles 
abstractly  considered,  are  of  such  a  nature  that  the  truth  and 
divinity  of  the  doctrine  in  confirmation  of  which  they  are 
wrought  may  be  positively  concluded  from  them  P  and  secondly, 
Whether  it  is  possible  for  men  accurately  to  distinguish  true 
miracles  from  what  are  simply  called  wonders,  and  what  are  tho 
marks  by  which  they  are  to  be  distinguished  ?  On  the  expli- 
cation of  these  two  inquiries  the  solution  of  the  whole  question 
depends. 

The  first  inquiry  I  do  not  consider  a  difficult  one.  I  think 
it  may  simply  be  affirmed  that  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  may  be 
positively  concluded  from  miracles,  and  that  for  the  following 
reasons. 

1.  Because  it  seems  to  be  wholly  repugnant  both  to  the 
holiness  and  to  the  truth  of  God  to  say,  that  he  would  lend  the 
sanction  of  his  power  to  establish  and  to  propagate  the  imposi- 
tions of  designing  men  ;  which  would  certainly  be  the  case,  if 
at  their  desire  he  should  perform  miracles  which  could  only 
tend  to  confirm  their  imposture.  This  we  cannot  maintain 
without  affirming  that  God  conspires  with  men  to  deceive  the 
simple ;  nay,  that  he  contributes  more  to  this  end  than  the  im- 
postors themselves,  by  lending  the  sanction  of  his  power  to 
give  authority  and  influence  to  the  falsehoods  of  men ;  a  senti- 
ment which,  how  it  can  be  entertained  without  blasphemy,  I 
do  not  perceive. 

2.  Because,  on  the  one  hand,  there  is  nothing  which  more 
powerfully  impresses  men,  and  constrains  them  to  yield  assent 
to  others,  than  such  kind  of  miiacles  ;  and,  on  the  other,  there 
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is  nothing  by  which  God  can  more  deftrlj  indicate^  more  ef- 
fectually demonstrate,  confirm  and  inculcate  to  the  majority  of 
mankind  the  true  worship  of  himself  than  mizades.  Where- 
fore it  does  not  seem  consistent  with  the  divine  goodness  to  do 
any  thing  by  which  he  sees  that  the  best  of  men,  and  thoie 
who  are  most  ready  to  believe  and  obey  him,  would  infallibly  be 
deceived  ;  nor  with  the  divine  wisdom  to  employ  in  confirma- 
tion of  a  fiEdsehood  the  means  best  adapted  to  establish  the  truth, 
nay,  absolutely  necessary  in  r^ard  to  all  who  cannot  by  the 
exercise  of  reason  alone  acquire  a  knowledge  of  leligioa ;  and 
thus  to  render  those  means  ambiguous  and  unoertain. 

3.  If  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  could  not  with  certainty  be  in- 
ferred from  miracles,  those  who  have  firom  them  infJened  the 
truth  of  a  doctrine  would  be  chargeable  with  vicious  reasoning; 
as  for  example,  those  who  from  miracles  have  condnded  that 
the  law  of  Moses  is  divine,  nay,  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Son  of  God.  Those  moreover  who  were  commanded  to  bdiere 
on  the  ground  of  the  miracles  they  witnessed,  were  laid  under 
obligation  to  reason  iUogically.  And  those,  in  a  word,  who 
woiud  not  believe,  however  many  and  great  miracles  they  wit- 
nessed, were  unjustly  condemned,  nay,  were  unjustly  sulgected 
to  a  more  aggravated  punishment  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  inflicted  on  them.* 

4.  To  these  things  we  may  add,  that  the  confusion  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  the  devil  cannot  by  any  means 
be  supposed  to  exist  in  the  kingdom  of  God.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  Christ,  the  kingdom  of  Satan  would  be  divided  against 
itself,  if  the  devil  were  to  perform  miracles  which  tend  to  the 
destruction  of  his  kingdom.-|-  Who  then  will  maintain  thst 
God  does  perform  real  miracles,  which  are  made  use  of  by  im- 
postors to  advance  the  kingdon^  of  the  &ther  of  lies,  and  to  sub- 
vert the  kingdom  of  God  ? 

5.  Finally,  the  avowed  object  of  miracles  which  were  per- 
formed with  the  view  of  confirming  a  preached  doctrine,  and 
have  been  recorded  that  those  who  read  may  believe,^  demands 
our  assent  to  this  conclusion.  For  if  God,  knowing  that  this 
was  their  object,  should  accompany  a  false  doctrine  with  min- 
clcs,  he  would  confirm  it,  and  wish  it  to  obtain  credit ;  which 
it  were  blasphemy  to  affirm. 

These  remarks  are  sufficient,  and  in  my  opinion  more  than 


•  2  Kings  V.  15.  1  King«  xvil.  24.  John  iii.  2 ;  iv.  53.  Acts  Hi.  6, 
16  ;  iv.  10.  30  ;  ix.  35  ;  xiii.  12-  John  x.  87.  88  ;  xiv.  1 1  ;  xv.  24.  Mttl. 
*i.  20—24.         t  Malt.  xii.  -24— 2(i.         $  Mark  xvi.  20.     John  xx.  81. 
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ufficient  to  shew  that  the  truth  of  a  doctrine  may  with  oer- 
ainty  he  inferred  firom  miracles. 

No  valid  ob|ection  to  this  conclusion  can  he  urged  firom 
Deut.  xiiL  1 — 3.  For  we  have  already  seen  that  the  words 
which  in  the  sacred  Scriptures  signify  miracles,  are  used  also 
in  a  more  extensive  acceptation,  to  denote  those  other  works 
vhich  are  commonly  callea  wonders.  Of  this  class  are  n^iia,  niK> 
nycfiOy  rf^ra,  dunifutg^  &c.  With  regard  to  the  assertion  that 
Qod  would  try  the  Israelites  by  the  miracles  of  fidse  prophets ; 
this  is  not  to  he  understood  as  if  it  implied  that  Ood  tnes  his 
people  by  performing  miracles  opposed  in  their  design  to  those 
which  he  has  previously  wrought,  which  would  be  a  snare  and 
deception  unworthy  of  Ood ;  out  he  tries  them  by  permitting 
the  performance  of  such  wonders  as  nuiy  deceive  unstable  men 
who  are  not  steadfast  in  their  adherence  to  a  doctrine  already 
confirmed  by  many  and  great  miracles.  God,  it  is  elsewhere 
affirmed,  temptoth  no  man  to  evil. 

Nor  can  any  valid  objection  be  urged  from  the  example  of 
the   Egyptian  magicians.      For  we  deny  that  the  wonders 
performea  by  them  were  true  miracles,  although  in  appearance, 
and  to  some  extent,  they  were  similar  to  the  miracles  of  Moses. 
We  would  not  however  determine,  whether  the  works  perform- 
ed by  these  magicians  were  realities,  or  whether  all  tnat  they 
did  were  mere  delusion  and  jugglery ;  as  it  is  not  exactly  known 
to  man  how  far  the  power  of  demons,  under  the  permission  of 
God,  can  proceed,  or  how  much  these  spirits  can  accomplish 
by  means  of  their  instruments.     This  is  certain,  that  these 
works  were  not  from  God ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  they  were 
so,  from  the  fact  that  God  often  declared  that  he  would  harden 
Pharaoh'^s  heart ;  for  if  the  magical  works  of  the  Egyptians 
contributed  any  thing  to  the  handening  of  his  heart,  they  can 
be  ascribed  to  God  only  to  this  extent,  that  he  permitted  the 
performance  of  these  things  which  combined  their  influence 
with  others  to  prevent  the  hardness  of  Pharaoh'^s  heart  from 
being  removed  by  real  miracles. 

The  same  judgment  must  be  formed  respecting  the  false 
Christs  and  the  false  prophets,  of  whom  it  is  foretold,  that 
<'  they  shall  shew  great  signs  and  wonders,  insomuch  that,  if  it 
were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  the  very  elect  ;""*  as  also  re- 
specting Antichrist,  ^^  whose  coming,'*^  it  is  said,  *^  is  after  the 
working  of  Satan,  with  all  power,  and  signs,  and  lying  won- 
ders.'^f     For  to  none  of  them  is  the  power  of  performing  true 

«  Matt.  zxiv.  24.  f  2  These,  ii.  9. 
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scribed ;  nor  is  it  said  that  they  would  show  miracles 
eration  of  God  himself.     From  terms  which,  as  wc 
xi,  are  used  in  a  great  latitude  of  meaning,  nothing 
erred.    The  miracles  of  Antichrist  are  cxpbcitly  call- 
N^iMout,  which  projjerly  denotes,  not  miracles  wrought 
:  of  what  is  false,  but,    as  is  more  agreeable  lo  the 
tie  Hebrew  language,  false  miracles.      It  is  moreorer 
added,  that  he  would  come  "  with  all  dccfivableness 
ousness,"  which  seems  to  refer,    not  only  to  a  delu- 
ne,  but  also  to  delusive  miracles.      With  regard  to 
on  that  God  should  "  send  them  strong  delusion  ;" 
0  be  understood  as  if  he  would  secure  respect  and 

error  by  the  performance  of  miracles  ;  hut  it  implies 
would  permit  Satan  to  exert  all  liis  power  to  deceive 
0  perish,  not  receiving  the  love  of  the  truth.     This 

from  the  fact  that  the  "  strong  delusion,"  (iiisy-i'a 
hich  it  is  sold  God  would  send,  is  in  ver.  9  called 
king  of  Satan."  {iwfyiia  n>uiraraii3i.) 
nally,  can  it  be  objected  to  us,  that  it  is  said  of  the 
at  they  will  boast  that  they  have  prophesied,  and  cast 
,  and  dime  many  wonderful  works  in  the  name  of  the 

For  it  cannot  be  denied  that  many  who  were  not  true 
of  Christ,  abused  his  name  to  cast  out  devils.-f-  That 
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aniDoe,  is  yet  calculated  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  church, 
\d  to  dissolve  its  order  and  unity.  Every  member  of  the 
AiTch  must  be  desirous  that  his  pastor  may  be  truly  and  from 
8  heart  pious ;  and  that  this  should  be  continually  entreated 
jm  Ood  with  fervent  prayer  is  careiully  noticed  in  the  form 

election  and  ordination  of  pastors.  But  although  this  is 
iccssary  to  the  pastor  himself,  and  most  useful  to  the  church 

general,  yet  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  its  members  for 
Ivation,  who,  when  under  the  superintendence  of  God  in  the 
dinary  course  of  election  they  obtain  a  pastor  that  belongs  to 
ie  number  ct  those  <'  who  say  but  do  not,*"  should  comply 
kth  the  rule  of  Christ,  '^  All  whatsoever  they  bid  you  observe, 
lat  observe  and  do,  but  do  not  ye  after  their  works.^  A  simi- 
r  advice  might  formerly  have  been  given  to  Christians  in  the 
imitive  church,  in  whicn  there  were  ungodly  persons,  renowned 
r  the  gift  of  miracles ;  ^^  Receive  the  doctrine  which  they 
nfirm  by  miracles,  and  believe  and  obey  it,  but  imitate  not 
le  conduct  of  those  who  perform  the  miracles.^^* 

We  come  now  to  the  second  subject  of  investigation,  to  wit, 
iHiether,  and  in  what  manner  true  miracles  can  with  certainty 
i  distinguished  from  other  wonders  ?  That  they  can  be  di»- 
Dguished,  is  clearly  demonstrable  from  the  same  arguments 
f  which  we  have  evinced  that  the  truth  and  divinity  of  a  doc- 
ine  may  and  should  be  inferred  from  miracles ;  for  this  could 
)t  be  done  unless  there  were  some  marks  by  which  a  true  mi- 
icle  could  be  distinguished  from  every  other  wonderful  work, 
his,  therefore,  we  consider  as  already  settled.  We  may  how- 
rer  add,  that  the  signs  characteristic  of  a  true  miracle  should 
3t  be  such  as  require,  for  their  discovery,  a  high  degree  of 
lental  acumen,  or  science,  or  learning.  For  miracles  are 
rought  for  the  confirmation,  not  of  philosophers  or  learned 
len  alone,  but  of  the  illiterate  and  the  simple,  in  whom  they 
"e  frequently  intended  to  produce  a  persuasion  even  of  those 
lings  with  which  philosophers  may  to  some  extent  become 
;quainted  by  the  light  of  nature  alone. 

The  only  difficulty  then  is  to  ascertain  the  marks  by  which 
ue  miracles  may  be  certainly  distinguished  from  mere  won- 
srs.  It  is  commonly  said  that  infinite  power  is  requisite  to 
le  performance  of  miracles,  while  finite  power  is  adequate  to 
le  accomplishment  of  other  wonders.  But  this  rule  will 
arccly  enable  any  person  certainly  to  distinguish  a  true  mi- 
icle  from  another  wonderful  work.     On  which  account  this 

•  Sec  Note  xir. 
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characteristic  was  not  proposed  as  the  means  of  distinguuliiiig 
divine  works  from  others,  either  by  Moses  or  by  Chxist,  when 
the  Pharisees  objected  to  him  that  his  ragns  were  not  reil 
miracles,  but  only  wonders  accomplished  by  the  aid  of  an  eril 
spirit.  For  no  man  can  precisely  determine  how  fiu  the  agency 
Off  finite  power  can  extend,  seeing  that  God,  when  he  reckons  it 
proper,  can  increase  it  according  to  his  pleasnre.  And  even 
although  it  could  be  exactly  determined  hj  some  philo6ophen» 
yet  it  could  not  be  apprehended  by  the  Tast  multitude  of  com- 
mon people,  to  whom,  we  have  seen,  as  truly  as  to  metaphy- 
sicians, true  miracles  must  be  distinguishable  from  sponous. 
Besides,  if  Ood  should,  by  the  agency  of  a  human  being,  per- 
form a  work  which,  while  it  far  surpassed  the  power  of  him  bj 
whose  instrumentality  it  was  wrought,  did  not  require  a  power 
positively  infinite,  who  durst  deny  that  that  wore  of  Ghid  was 
a  true  miracle  ?  I  conceive,  with  deference  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  that  a  real  miracle  can  be  known  with  certainty  by  the 
following  marks.  (It  must  however  be  observed  that  I  spok 
of  miracles  performed  through  the  instrumentality  of  men,  with 
the  view  of  establishing  their  doctrine,  and  that  I  have  no  re- 
ference to  those  which  for  other  purposes  are  performed  imme- 
diately by  God.) 

1.  When  an  individual  performs^  in  order  to  confirm  kit 
doctrine^  some  remarkable  work  which^  it  is  universally  ad- 
mittedy  far  surpasses  the  power  of  man.  For  from  this  it 
may  be  certainly  inferred  that  he  has  not  performed  that  work 
by  his  own  power,  but  by  the  power  of  some  fiur  more  mighty 
invisible  being,  who  is  desirous  to  secure  respect  to  his  autho- 
rity among  men,  by  means  of  those  whose  instrumentality  he 
is  pleased  to  make  use  of.  It  is  requisite  that  the  work  surpass 
the  power  of  man,  which  I  regard  as  competent,  not  merely  to 
those  things  which  a  person  can  accomplish  immediately  by  his 
own  strength,  but  to  every  thing  which  he  can  efiect  by  the 
employment  of  other  natuitd  causes,  and  by  the  application,  as 
it  is  expressed,  of  active  to  passive  things ;  that  is,  as  for  as 
their  force  can  be  naturally  known  by  man.  It  does  not,  for  ex- 
ample, surpass  the  power  of  man  to  elevate  a  weight,  however 
heavy,  by  means  of  mechanical  instruments  of  iiis  own  in- 
vention, &c. 

It  is  requisite,  also,  that  the  work  should  far  surpass  the 
power  of  man ;  for  thus  every  one  who  witnesses  it  will  be  the 
more  thoroughly  convinced  that  it  has  not  been  efiected  bv 
human  power  alone,  but  by  the  power  of  a  being  whose  strength 
is  much  greater  than  that  of  man.     I  shall  therefore  show,  by 
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%  single  example,  what  is  meant  by  a  work  which  far  suT\yassea 
human  power.  To  cure  in  any  manner  a  disease  which  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be  incurable,  surpasses  the  power  of  man  ; 
itill  more  does  it  surpass  human  power  to  cure  it  without  the 
employment  of  any  remedies ;  still  more,  to  cure  it  in  a  short 
period  ;  still  more,  to  do  so  in  a  single  moment ;  still  more,  if 
the  cure  be  so  perfect,  that  he  who  was  labouring  under  a  long- 
continued  illness  instantaneously  attains  the  highest  measure  of 
health  ;  for  so  sudden  a  change  from  one  extreme  to  another 
is  reckoned  by  every  person  completely  beyond  the  sphere  of 
nature.  No  one  is  so  devoid  of  intellect  as  not  to  see  that  such 
a  woAfar  surpasses  the  power  of  man ;  the  natural  and  ex- 
perimental physical  knowledge  of  every  person  is  sufficient  to 
anderstand  this ;  and  if  any  one  would  hesitate  about  the  mat- 
ter, the  agreement  of  all  whom  he  may  consult  respecting  it 
will  instantly  remove  every  feeling  of  dubiety. 

2.  When  he  who  has  performed  the  miracle^  before  it  wa» 
performed^  knew  that  it  would  take  place^  promised  it^  and,  willed 
its  occurrence ;  while  its  nature  is  such  that  it  could  not  have 
been  foreknown  by  human  skill. 

An  individual  might  boast  that  any  wonderful  event  which 
has  happened  in  the  world,  and  with  the  causes  of  which  men 
axe  unacquainted,  has  been  effected  by  his  power ;  the  Phari- 
sees, for  example,  might  have  boasted  that  they  by  their  di- 
vine power  haa  darkened  the  sun  at  the  death  of  Jesus,  with 
the  design  of  showing  that  he  who  called  himself  the  Christ  was 
a  deceiver  of  the  people ;  but  by  doing  so  they  would  only 
have  exposed  themselves  to  ridicule,  inasmuch  as  none  of  the 
Jews  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Jesus  foresaw  or  promised  that 
such  an  event  would  take  place.  The  sacred  Scriptures  ex- 
pressly mention  this  condition  as  a  means  of  distinguishing 
miracles.*  Now,  an  individual  proves  that  he  foreknew  that  a 
miracle  would  certainly  take  place,  when  he  predicts  or  promises 
^t,  whether  verbally,  as  Moses  generally  did,  (of  this  nature 
A^o  are  the  authoritative  words,  <^  rise  up  and  walk  ;^  ^^  Laza- 
ni%  come  forth,^  &c.)  or  by  other  signs  and  gestures ;  as  when 
be  engages  in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  to  j)crform  a  miracle, 
and  excites  the  expectation  of  it  in  others ;  or  when  he  does  or 
says  any  thing  the  design  of  which  is  perceived,  when  the 
miracle  instantly  succeeds ;  and  other  things  of  this  kind  which 
may  be  observed  in  reading  the  account  of  miracles.  The  case 
is  similar  to  what  we  have  now  stated  when  a  miracle  takes' 
place,  which  was  not  indeed  promised  by  him  who  performs. 

«Dcut.xviii.  21,22. 
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tliese  four  marks  evidently  meet  in  any  extraordinary 
nay,  in  my  opiniun,  be  ascrilKtl  trithout  danger  to  God     ' 
nd  be  regarded  as  a  true  miracle,  nay  sboald  be  re- 
such.      For  truly,  unless  it  be  such,  the  very  b««t 
may  be  deceived,  even  when  he  is  most  carefiil  in 
against  error.     Because,   as  exijerience  testifies,  h( 
prevent  himself  from  ascribing  works  so  admirable  to 
m  he  reganls  as  above  every  thing  worthy  of  admir*- 
er  than  to  any  other  caune ;  and  he  would  in  his  own 

e  as  divine  a  doctrine  attested  by  such  works,  andhe- 
olx-y  it.      But  it  is  by  no  means  credible  that  the 
lleni;  ruler  of  the  whole  universe  governs  human  af- 
ch  a  maimer  that  pious  men,  anxious  above  every 
to  df  fraud  God  of  any  part  of  the  worship  prescribed 
jtnnot  but  be  betrayed  into  error.     And  should  God 
n  to  any  beings  an  extraordinary  power  of  which  we 
hing,  we  can  from  his  iutinite  goodness  at  least  hope 
ill  not  permit  them  to  abuse  this  power  for  the  pur- 
•ceiving  those  who,  sincerely  and  as  diligently  as  they 
avour  to  discover  the  right  method  of  glorifying  their 
le  end  that  they  may  believe  and  obey  him  ;   who  in- 
!  men  least  deserve  to  be  deceived  in  a  matter  of  such 
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proves  the  troth  of  each,  for  if  any  one  should  be  so  devoid  of 
understanding  as  to  doubt  whether  one  of  these  miracles  sur^ 
passes  the  power  of  man,  he  cannot,  unless  he  be  insane,  en- 
tertain the  same  doubt  respecting  the  whole.  Now  the  cause' 
of  them  all  must  be  the  cause  of  each.  How  greatly  the  num- 
ber of  the  miracles  contributes  to  establish  the  truth  of  each 
may  he  learned  from  Exodus  iv.  9)  Matt.  xi.  20,  John  vii.  31, 
and  other  passa^  of  Scripture.  On  this  account  it  was  that 
Moses  and  Chnst,  whose  mission  above  all  others  was  to  be^ 
proved  by  miracles,  performed  not  a  few  merely,  but  a  great 
number.  Moses,  according  to  the  enumeration  of  the  RabbinSy 
performed  seventy-six  miracles ;  but  Christ  performed  so  many,- 
that  if  they  had  been  written  every  one,  the  world  itself  could 
not  have  contained  the  books  that  should  have  been  written.* 

3*  In  the  character  of  those  who  perform  the  miracles;  when* 
in  addition  to  the  perfisrmance  of  miracles  other  tokens  of  a  di- 
vine conmiission  appear  in  them  ;  when,  for  example,  they  pos- 
sess also  the  gift  of  prophecy,  or  of  an  extraordinary  knowledge 
which  they  have  not  acquired  by  study  ;  when  in  the  discharge 
of  their  office  they  uniformly  show  that  they  are  seeking  nott 
ihm  own  things  but  the  things  of  God,  from  whom  they  have 
received  their  commission ;  an  evidence  of  truth  to  which  Christ 
refers  as  observable  in  himself.-|-  To  this  head  belong  all  the 
characteristics  of  true  prophets,  and  especially  all  the  character^ 
istics  of  the  Messiah  by  which  he  is  mstinguished  m  the  writ' 
ings  of  the  prophets.  When  these  characteristics  are  combined 
with  miracles,  the  less  doubt  can  be  entertained  respecting  theie 
truth  and  divinity. 

4.  In  the  doctrine  itself  which  the  miracles  are  intended  ta 
confirm ;  when  it  not  only  contains  nothing  repugnant,  as  we 
formerly  noticed,  to  a  true  system  of  doctrine  idready  proved 
b^  miracles ;  but  also  possesses  many  obvious  indications  of  a 
divine  origin ;  such  as  being  frill  of  wisdom,  worthy  of  God^ 
and  truly  fflorifying  to  him  ;  and  when,  moreover,  as  hithertor 
unknown,  it  requires  such  a  species  of  confirmation.  For  as  a 
miracle  is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  so  a  doctrine 
also  is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  miracle.  In  mftking  thie 
assertion  we  ought  not  to  be  r^arded  as  reasoning  an  a  vidoiur. 
circle;  finr  both  miracles  and  doctrines  possess  distinct  and 
peculiar  marks  of  a  divine  ori^,  which  nave  no  mutual  de« 
pendenee,  so  that  the  one  may  indicate  the  origin  of  the  other, 
while  the  union  of  both  ascertains  more  clearly  the  origin  of 

•  John  xzi.  25.  t  John  vii.  16,  17,  IS. 
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e  statements  be  applietl  to  Christianitj'  and  the  mira- 
1  have  been  wrought  in  its  snpiwrt,  they  will.  I  trust, 
3  much  to  convince  every  iai partial  jndge  of  its  truth, 
.ident  that  in  the  preceding  demonstration  we  have 

anded  il'  the  existence  of  God  can  be  proved,  or  an 
infulcd  by  miracles,    I  answer  briefly,  that  miraclct 
lo    means  necessary  as   an    evidence   of   the    divine 
;  since  his  ordinary  works,  the  worts  of  creation  and 
prondence,  are  suHicient,  and  more  than  sufficient,  for 
ose.'      Nay,  there  is  not  an  animalcule  so  despicable, 
table  su  contemptible,  as  not  to  funiisb  evidence  that 
a  God.     Justly,  therefore,  has  it  been  said  by  I^ord 
'  There  was  never  miracle  wrought  by  God  to  convert 
t,  because  the  light  of  nature  might  have  led  him  lo 
God  :  but  miracles  have  been  wrought  to  convert  idol- 
tbc  su])crstitious,  because  no  light  of  nature  extcndetb 
;  the  will  and  true  worship  of  God.^-f-     But  although 
bave  not  been  performed  byGodfor  this  end,  and  are  not 
to  it,  yet  they  are  arguments  well  Rtted  to  dcmon<itrateit 
affirm  in  opposition  lo  the  views  of  Spinosa.      For  if 
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himself  rather  than  this  other  imaginary  being  ?  I  would  ask 
him,  in  a  word,  whether  he  admits  or  denies  the  existence  of 
another  being  greater  in  dignity  and  in  power  than  he  by  whom 
these  miracles  are  performed  ?  If  he  admits  that  there  is,  he 
admits  the  existence  of  a  supreme  being ;  if  he  denies  it,  this 
being  is  himself  supreme,  and  as  such  is  entitled  to  adoration 
and  worship. 
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DISSERTATION  IV. 
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KAL  FOR  THE  GI.ORY  OF  GOD  EVERYWHERE 
hSPlCUOUS  IN  THE  SACRED  SCRIPTI'RES. 


['onsidcrable  magnitude,  the  production  of  human 
were  to  be  published  as  a  work  proceeding  from 
pKrely  human,  not  to  say  carnal  tendency,  would  frr- 
k'tray  its  earthly  origin.  In  it  man  would  occupy  r 
|iinent  place.     On  the  other  hand,  a  book  "given  by 
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tile  Scriptures,  so  to  speak,  are  avowedly  more  occupied  in 
overthrowing  one  crime  than  another.  There  are  no  crimes 
which  more  directly  assail  the  divine  glory  than  idolatry  and 
pride.  The  glory  which  is  due  to  the  true  Ghxl  alone,  idola- 
try gives  to  false  deities,  pride,  to  proud  man.  Idolatry  changes 
<^  the  glory  of  the  incorruptible  Ood  into  an  image  made  like 
to  corruptible  man,  and  to  birds  and  four-footed  beasts,  and 
creeping  things ;  it  changes  the  truth  of  Ghxl  into  a  lie,  and 
worships  and  serves  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator,  who 
is  blessed  for  ever.""*  The  proud  man  makes  himself  his 
Grod  ;  *^  he  sacrifices  unto  his  net,  and  bums  incense  unto 
his  drag  C*'f  he  says  in  his  heart,  ^<  I  will  ascend  into  heaven, 
I  will  exalt  my  throne  above  the  stars  of  Ood  ;  I  will  sit  also 
upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation,  in  the  sides  of  the  north  ; 
I  will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds ;  I  will  be  like 
the  Most  High.'*^]:  We  may  say  also  that  there  are  no  crimes 
with  which  the  whole  Scripture  wages  more  constant  warfare 
than  these  two ;  so  that  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments 
seem  to  treat  of  almost  nothing  eke. 

But  here  it  may  be  proper  to  advert  to  a  circumstance  which 
I  know  not  if  it  has  ever  received  a  due  measure  of  attention. 
Men  are  vehemently  inclined  to  both  of  these  vices ;  with  this 
diflkrence,  however,  that  the  illiterate  and  the  carnal,  who  are 
like  children,  are  prone  chiefly  to  idolatry  ;  the  more  intellec- 
tual and  refined,  to  pride.  In  reference  to  this,  the  astonish- 
ing wisdom  of  Qoi  shines  forth  in  the  Scriptures.  The  Is- 
raelites were  an  illiterate  and  carnal  people,  addicted  to  I  kfiow 
not  how  many  childish  things,  and  on  that  account  greatly  in- 
clined to  idolatry.  In  the  Old  Testament,  therefore,  Ood 
specially  labours  to  destroy  idolatry  among  this  carnal  people  ; 
this  is  above  every  thing  else  the  design  of  the  law ;  this  is 
the  object  both  of  its  promises  and  threatenings  ;  this  is  the  aim 
of  the  numerous  miracles  by  which  Ood  distinguished  himself 
from  the  false  deities  of  the  heathen,  and  of  the  many  divine 
judgments  inflicted  on  idolaters,  and  on  his  own  people  also,  as 
often  as  they  defiled  themselves  with  idolatry  ;  this  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  apparently  cruel  devotement  to  destruction  of  idol- 
atrous nations,  and  of  the  prohibition  ci  all  intercourse  with 
them  on  the  part  of  the  Israelites.  All  was  intended  to'  in- 
spire the  Israelites  with  a  horror  of  that  crime.  Moses  and  the 
prophets  everywhere  proclaim  war  against  idolatry.  What? 
do  you  say.    In  every  part  of  the  Old  Testament  God  seems  to 

•  Rom.  i.  23,  25.        f  Hub.  i.  I«.         t  l'"'*^  x'v-  1%  U, 
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proclaim  nothing  else  than  ^hat  is  thus  exptesaed  in  Isaiah, 
*<  I  am  Jehovah ;  that  is  my  name»  and  my  glory  will  I  not 
give  to  another,  neither  my  praise  to  graven  images  ?^* 

H^re  it  oecurs  to  ns  to  asK,  by  the  way,  whether  it  is  more 
pebable  that  men  who  display  so  much  anxietr  to  exiirpata 
idolatry  among  their  countrymen,  in  order  that  they  miaht  ad- 
here to  the  worship  of  the  one  true  God,  the  maker  of  Aeavoi 
and  of  earth,  are  anxious  ahout  this  on  their  own  aoooant,  far 
the  s^e  of  power,  authority,  honour,  or  other  things  of  h^ 
estimation  among  men  ;  or  rather  on  Ood^s  aoaount  ?  And  if 
this  anxiety  is  on  his  account  alone,  whether  it  ia-more  proha* 
ble  that  they  were  actuated  by  a  human,  or  l^  a  divine  im- 
pulse  ?  Would  it  not  have  been  more  advantageous  to  Momi 
«nd  the  prophets  to  have  indulged  a  carnal  people  whose  pio* 

Cnsity  to  idolatry  they  could  scarcely  reatirais,  and  theraby 
ive  rendered  them  more  compliant ;  than  to  have  mgaaul  st 
so  much  hasard  to  themselves  what  was  peculiarly  olmoxioos, 
and  forcibly  with  the  most  ardent  seal  to  have  destroyed  the 
idols,  the  people^s  delight.?  would  not  this  have  been  better  fit> 
ted  to  secure  the  object  they  had  in  view,  if,  as  profime  men 
surmise,  they  were  crafty  impostors,  who  were  seddng  osly 
personal  advantage,  and  power  and  honour  ?  Who  does  not 
see  that  their  souls  were  full  of  zeal  for  God,  and  that  they 
subordinated  every  thing  to  the  divine  glory  P 

Moses  and  the  prophets  having  at  length,  by  numerous  sd- 
dresses  and  promises  and  threatenings,  and  by  the  perfiarmanee 
of  numerous  miracles,  accompanied  by  continual  divine  judg- 
ments against  idolaters,  extirpated  the  love  of  idoUtry  amoi^ 
the  people  of  God,  this  evil  was  speedily  followed  by  a  nev 
plague,  not  less  hostile  to  the  glory  oiF  God,  Pride.  Thegrester 
number  were  turned  from  the  worship  of  idols,  not  so  much  to 
the  true  worship  of  Gbd,  as  to  a  high  C(nrieeit  of  themselves. 
For  the  people  of  God,  reflecting  on  the  care  which  he  had 
manifest«l  towards  them  above  the  rest  of  numkind  from  the 
earliest  ages,  began  to  entertain  lofty  ideas  of  their  own  character, 
to  despise  others  in  comparison  with  themsdves,  to  admire 
their  own  righteousness,  to  look  for  justification  before  God 
on  tlie  ground  of  it,  to  regard  all  the  £ivours  conferred  on  them, 
not  as  flowing  from  his  grace,  but  as  due  to  th^r  merit.  This 
was  their  character  when  our  Saviour  appeared  among  them. 
Idolatry  I  admit  there  was  none :  but  all  were  full  of  pride. 
With  this  hydra,  therefore,  he  in  a  particular  manner  ^contend- 

'  Isadah  xlii.  S 
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ed.  No  sect  among  the  Jews  so  frequently  experienced  his  re* 
proof  as  the  Pharisees  ;  a  sect  swollen  with  a  high  conceit  of 
their  own  righteoasness,  and  possessing  the  greatest  influence 
in  consequence  of  the  harmony  of  their  tenets  with  the  haughty 
views  of  the  people.  Their  pride  it  was  his  chief  object  to  dis- 
oountenance ;  and  this  he  did  by  discourses,  by  miracles,  by  ex- 
•mple.  His  life  was  a  scene  of  constant  abasement ;  his  birth, 
his  parents,  his  education,  his  mode  of  living,  his  apparel,  his 
disciples,  his  friends,  his  followers  were  humble ;  his  death  was, 
if  I  may  so  speak,  the  very  acm6  of  humility.*  This  seems 
t&  have  formed  the  sum  of  his  discourses,  <<  Learn  of  me,  for 
i  am  meek  and  lowly  in  heart.""-!-  80  far  from  seeking  osten^ 
todottsly  to  display  his  miracles,  he  sought  to  conceal  them. 
The  apostles,  too,  as  they  exemplified  in  their  life  the  humility 
of  thetr  master,  so  in  their  writings  they  teach  nothing  but 
what  is  opposed  to  pride ;  that  all  are  sinners,  the  Jews  equally 
with  the  Oentiles ;  that  it  is  by  the  grace  of  Ood  they  ditBet 
from  one  another ;  that  it  works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do ; 
that  Christ  is  our  righteousness ;  that  while  we  embrace  him  by 
ISuth,  he  is  both  the  author  and  finisher  of  faith.  Nay,  not 
only  the  doctrine  but  even  the  very  diction  of  the  apostlcii 
breathes  a  certain  holy  humility,  which  none  else  have  exem^ 
plified  ;  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  character  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament is  entirely  humility,  as  that  of  the  Old  is  zeal  for  the 
worship  of  God  unmingled  with  idoJatry.  And  hence  whik 
^e  Scriptures  oppose  sdl  the  sins  which  exist  in  the  humaa 
heart,  they  are  in  a  particular  manner  opposed  to  the  two  which 
are  most  hostile  to  the  glory  of  Ood  ;  and,  which  is  worthy  of  ad- 
-mirationytwo  which  the  heathen  did  not  even  reckon  to  be  crimes, 
the  former  being  the  mode  of  worship  by  which  they  sought  to 
propitiate  the  favour  of  God,  and  the  latter  being  esteemed  as 
of  all  virtues  the  chief. 

Here  also  it  may  be  asked,  for  whose  sake  do  the  ai)ostlcs 
uniformly  recommend  humility,  and  such  humility  as  forbids 
men  to  glory  in  their  holiness  and  righteousness  ?  They  above 
all  others  might  have  boasted  of  their  holiness,  if  it  had  been 
lawful  to  boast  of  holiness.  Men  would  have  permitted  them 
to  do  so,  if  God  had  granted  such  permission.  Besides,  if  it 
was  their  object  to  acquire  fame  by  the  propagation  of  a  new 
doctrine  in  the  world,  it  was  most  foolish  to  exhort  men — 
creatures  fond  of  glory — to  humility,  and  to  a  hunaility  unheard 
of  amongst  most  nations — a  humility  which  requires  man  to 

•   rhil.  ii.  5—8.  t   MaU.  xi.  29. 
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i  little  to  his  own  strength  and  merit,  as  aftCT  fur- 
mnumcrable  evidences  of  the  possession  of  a  viriuc 
n  heroic,  such  as  the  apostles  enjoin,  after   shedding 
for  religion,  to  believe  that  he  has  done  nothing,  to 
every  thing  to  God,  nothing  to  himGelf,  and  to  expect 
1  no  reward  but  what  is  wholly  of  grace.     Who,  un- 
i  more  anxious  to  please  God  than  men,  will  inculcate 
luch  eameatncss,  on  that  proud  creature  whom  we  call 
octrinc  so  offensive?     What  sane  i»erson  could  hare 
It  it  would  be  embraced  by  any,  nay  that  it  would  be 
throughout  the  whole  world,  and  survive  to  future 
less  he  had  been  convinced  that  it  proceeded  from 
ise  energy  could  cause  it  to  make  an  impression  ou 
s  of  men  ? 
the  Scriptures  destroy  every  thing  in   the  minds  of 
is  hostile  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  labour  to  accom- 
destruction  with   an  earnestness  proportioned  to  the 
'  its  hostility  ;  they  also  direct  those  things,   whid 

adicated,  to  God  and  to  his  glory.     All  the  natural 
'  men  How  from  one  source,  u  longing  after  happiness, 

ntiihing  but  the  entire  loss  of  their  being  can  divest 
rt'hcn  this,  therefore,  is  turned  to  God  alone,  all  other 
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obtain  it  is,  if  you  believe  the  Scriptures,  to  know  the  only 
true  God,  and  Jesus  Christ  whom  he  hath  sent.*  Nay  this 
life  itself  is  nothing  else  than  a  perpetual  union  with  God, 
which  in  the  sacred  writings  is  called  ^^  the  vision  ^  of  him. 
The  Soiptures,  so  to  speak,  clothe  God  in  such  forms  as  render 
highly  desirable  to  men  of  all  classes.     They  describe  him 

a  Father  who  pitieth  men,  like  as  a  father  pitieth  his  chil- 
dren ;  as  the  most  loving  and  most  amiable  husband  of  the 
church,  the  very  sight  of  whom  imparts  satisfaction  ;-|-  as  a 
'Siepherd  whose  flock  shall  suffer  no  want,|  who  so  loves  his 
■beep  as  to  lay  down  Ms  life  for  them.§||  Now  he  is  our  light, 
dien  our  food  and  our  apparel ;  here  he  is  our  portion  and  in- 
heritance, there  our  shield  and  exceeding  great  reward ;  at  one 
time  he  is  our  refuge  and  the  rock  of  our  heart,  a  fortress  and 
.€Mir  high  tower,  and  at  another,  our  safety,  our  solace,  our  life. 
But  who  can  enumerate  all  the  characters  in  which  he  is  ex- 
hibited to  us  ?  Why  is  God  presented  in  so  many  different 
aspects  ?  Assuredly  for  this  reason,  that  man  may  expect  in 
him  the  satisfying  of  every  wish  which  can  spring  up  in  his 
heart ;  that  it  may  be  seen  that  there  is  in  God  wnatever  can 
poMibly  be  regarded  as  desirable  in  any  thing  else ;  that  the 
pious  reader  of  Scripture  may  be  led  to  him,  and  not  look  be- 
yond him  in  whom  he  finds  all  things,  and  may  regard  him  as 
God  all-sufficient,  sufficient  for  him  and  for  others ;  that  our 
soul  may  regard  him  as  the  only  and  as  the  highest  good,  God 
being  its  own  God,  which  is  often  proposed  to  us  in  Scripture 
as  the  perfection  and  the  end  of  all  good  ;  that  it  aspire  after 
no  other  joy  than  to  be  joyful  in  the  Lord,  and  to  rejoice  in  his 
salvation  ;^  that  in  a  word,  it  deem  every  thing  worthless  in 
comparison  with  God,  and  being  full  of  God,  exclaim,  ^^  Whom 
have  I  in  heaven  but  thee  ?  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that 
I  desire  besides  thee.""** 

Reader,  pause  here,  and  consider  whether  the  doctrine  which 
this  book  uniformly  inculcates,  a  doctrine  which  withdraws 
your  mind  from  every  creature  and  directs  it  to  God,  must 
proceed  irom  a  creature  or  from  thy  Creator.  If  you  can  sup- 
pose the  former,  show,  if  you  are  able,  in  the  whole  universe, 
even  one  among  all  the  books  of  all  nations  and  ages  that  bears 
a  resemblance  to  it.  Show  the  book  whose  uniform  and  only 
design  is  to  teach  you  that  God  alone  is  your  chief  good,  of 


*  John  xvii.  2.  f  Psalm  xvii.  15.  X  Psalm  xxiil  ]. 
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;  vast  iiutubt'r  oi  iht  w'u.a.t  of  men  that  liave  wntten 
i!)jfct  have  almost  never  thouf;ht ;  nor  merely  to  teach 
mr  understanJing,  but  to  induce  you  to  labour  witb 
St  effort  to  attain  this  good.  Show  the  book  which  n 
eonciles  man  to  himself,  man  formed  to  prosecuts  his 
)incss,  with  man  formed  solely  for  the  glory  of  God, 
;ts  whieh  seem  to  be  inconsistent.  Show  the  book 
!onciles  these  so  perfectly  that  your  conscience  cannot 
iesce,  by  i)roving  that  so  far  from   being  at  variance, 

in  reiihty  identical ;  that  tied  is  gloriiicd  by  yotir 
i,  and  you  are  happy  in  glorifying  God ;  that  to  de- 
and  to  desire  your  own  happiness  is  to  desire  one  and 

thing  ;  that  the  hope  of  happiness,  in  which  bolicven 
is  a  "  hojic  of  the  glory  of  God  ;"•  in  a  word,  that 
appiness  in  a  future  life  will  be  nothing  cha  than  an 
;  glorifying  of  God. 

■ndency  of  the  doctrines  of  Scripture  we  have  already, 
:iced  above,  considered  more  fully  in  the  Dissertation 
\ccllence  of  Kevealed  Iteligion  :  it  will  not  be  difficult 
that  tlie  tendency  of  the  Pmphecien  is  the  satnc.     For 
not  perceive  in  the  writings  of  the  prophets  that  con- 
1  for  God  and  for  his  glory,  which  you  will  look  for  in 
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about  their  own  houMs,  but  about  the  house  of  God.  They 
fbretdi  not  those  vain  diings  which  men  are  most  anxious  to 
know,  but  thoae  things  which  Ood  is  diiefly  ooncenied  that 
they  thould  know ;  they  foretel  not  only  joyftil,  but  disagree^ 
able  events ;  they  do  not  wait  till  they  are  interrogated  by  men 
eager  to  penetrate  into  futurity,  but,  missioned  by  Ood,  they 
foreshow  to  men,  however  unwilling,  what  they  dislike  to  hear. 
Th^  do  not  hunt  after  the  £ivour  of  princes,  but  at  the  peril 
of  life  encounter  the  wrath  of  high  and  low.  Their  aim  ia 
moat  manifest ;  it  is  to  restore  the  neglected  worship  of  God; 
to  free  it  from  the  blemishes  by  which  it  has  been  contaminated ; 
to  amend  the  wicked  manners  of  rulers  and  subjects ;  to  alann 
the  people  of  God,  grown  wanton  and  proud  in  consequence  of 
prosperity,  by  the  denunciation  of  divine  judgments  hanging 
<yver  them  aa  well  as  others  whose  sina  they  imitate,  ana  in 
whom,  to  the  neglect  of  God,  they  place  confidence ;  to  conaole 
and  encourage  them  in  their  afflictions  by  foretelling  their 
deliverance  from  evil  and  the  future  kindness  of  (}od  to  them ; 
to  fiirtiiy  them  against  temptations  by  describing  their  coming 
state ;  and,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  to  lead  believers  to  a  more  enlarged  knowledge 
cvf  the  great  Deliverer  who  was  to  come,  and  thereby  to  increase 
more  and  more  their  confidence  and  their  hope  in  him. 

The  only  aim  of  the  prophets,  then,  is  the  glory  of  God. 
How  ?  Because  prophecy  itself,  in  its  own  nature,  illustrates 
the  omniscience  of  Gold  in  knowing  even  contingent  events  long 
befere  they  take  place ;  whence  God,  to  put  the  fidse  deities  to 
ahaime,  thus  by  Isaiah  reproves  their  ignorance  of  futurity : 
*^  Produce  your  cause,  saith  the  Lord ;  bring  forth  your  strong 
leaaonp,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Show  the  things  that  are 
to  come  h(nreafter,  that  we  may  know  that  ye  are  gods.^^  Of 
the  same  character  is  the  confession  respecting  the  true  God  of 
Israel  forced  from  Nebuchadnezzar  by  Daniel ;  ^<  Of  a  truth 
it  is  that  your  God  is  a  God  of  gods,  and  a  Lord  of  kings,  and 
a  revealeir  of  secrets,  seeing  thou  couldst  reveal  this  secret'^ 

We  come  now  to  the  History  of  Scripture,  which  in  so  ain- 
gukr  a  manner  tends  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  is  in  this  re- 
spect so  difierent  from  all  the  nistories  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
that  he  must  be  blind  indeed  who  cannot  perceive  the  wide 
distinction  between  them.  Were  you  to  inquire  whose  history 
it  is  that  was  written  by  Q.  Curtius,  the  man  who  should  reply 

•  Isaiah  xli.  -J I,  23.  t  ^^^^'  "•  •*7. 
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ttl  written  the  history  of  Hephastion,  of  Parmcnion, 
IS,  of  Perdiccas,  or  of  the  Mace<lonian  army,  would  be 
0  have  given  a  not  pertinent  answer.      You  would 
It  Q.    Curtius   wrote  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
It  he  occupies  the  chief  place  in   that   history,  and 

asked  what  history  is  contained  in  the  books  of  Moses, 
udges,  and  the  other  parts  of  Scripture,  you   would 
It  less  ignorant  answer  were  you  to  say  that  it  con- 
;  history  of  the  patriarchs,  of  Moses,  &c.  of  the  Israel- 
le  apostles  and  primitive  Christians.     It  contains  the 
■  God,  of  God  alone,   the  Creator  and    Lord  of  the 
•Id.     He  is  the  chief  object  to  whom  every  thing  in 
ry  refers,  nay  the  only,  conspicuous  object  in  it.    'ITie 
1,  Moses,  Joshua,  tho  Israelites,  arc  of  no  greater  ac- 

lers,  &c.  to  whose  courage,   and  wisdom,  and  fidelity 
r  owed  a  great  part  of  his  glory,  are  in  the  history  of 
In  it  all  are  nothing  in  comparison  with  God.     None 
pry  of  the  transactions  recorded  in  it  belongs  to  them, 
;s  to  God.     To  C!od  we  may  apply  the  words  of  Cicero 
in  his  orution  for  Marccllus.     Goil  "  has  no  ai^sociate 
jry"  which  results  Irom  the  transactions  narrated  in 
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fallen ;  and  draws  them  to  himself  by  innumerable  acts  of 
kindness  and  almost  constant  miracles.  Them  in  an  astonish- 
ing manner  he  rescues  from  bondage,  and  leads,  as  it  were,  by 
thie  hand,  during  a  long  course  of  wanderings,  into  the  land 
promised  to  their  fathers.  To  them  he  pomts  out  the  wayy 
them  he  provides  with  food  and  raiment,  with  them  he  is  al- 
ways present  to  aid  them  by  his  counsel^  over  them  he  watches, 
for  them  he  fights.  He  gives  them  most  holy  laws  ;  he  ex« 
plains  these  laws,  and  determines  their  controversies ;  he  exe- 
cutes these  laws,  punishes  the  disobedient,  rewards  the  dbedi-> 
ent.  What,  then,  in  all  this  is  ascribed  to  men  ?  Those  who 
are  most  extolled  look  to  Ood  in  all  that  they  say  and  do^. 
without  him  they  dare  neither  move  nor  advance,  him  they 
consult  in  all  cases,  him  they  follow,  from  him  they  expect  m 
prosperous  issue  to  their  undertakings,  to  him  alone  they  ascribe' 
the  success  they  have  obtained.  Nothing  succeeds  with  them 
without  God.  As  often  as  they  do  not  see  bim  going  be- 
fore them,  or  suffer  him  to  remove  out  of  their  sight,  they  err» 
they  rush  headlong  into  the  most  grievous  sins,  and  thence  fidl 
into  the  greatest  evils.  Nor  is  there  any  thing  in  the  IsraeU' 
ites  to  attract  his  favour.  They  are  a  people  illiterate,  iiido-' 
cile,  intractable,  exceedingly  prone  to  superstition ;  so  that  it 
seems  to  have  been  the  purpose  of  Ood  to  display,  in  a  pecu- 
liar manner,  his  power  and  his  wisdom  in  inclining  them  to 
his  worship,  and  to  seek  a  perpetual  occasion  for  miracles. 

You  discover  in  this  history  none  of  those  things  which  are 
principally  the  subjects  of  celebration  in  others.  You  do  not 
find  among  the  people  of  Ood  the  inventors  of  arts  useful  to 
mankind  ;  if  there  were  any  such,  the  sacred  writings  are  silent 
as  to  their  inventions.  You  do  not  find  here  prudent  legisla- 
tors ;  Ood  alone  is  at  once  the  lawgiver  and  the  interpreter  of 
the  laws.  The  founders  of  cities  are  not  celebrated  above 
others ;  the  first  founder  of  a  city  is  infamous  for  fratricide  and- 
despair.  Monarchs  and  mighty  conquerors  are  not  extolled  ; 
these  are  often  so  described  that  nothing  appears  more  odieua 
than  they.  Great  orators  are  not  celebrated ;  the  greatest  eoo- 
fesses  in  this  history  that  he  was  slow  of  speech.  None  are 
famed  for  learning  and  wisdom ;  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  I 
admit,  is  proclaimed,  but  it  was  divinely  communicated  ;  and 
it  seems  to  have  been  communicated  for  the  very  purpose  of 
showing  that  even  the  wisest  sometimes  act  like  the  greatest 
fools.  The  pious  are  extolled  above  others,  but  so  extolled 
that  the  blemishes  of  all,  and  the  great  crimes  of  some  of  them, 
are  at  the  same  time  brought  into  N-iew.     What  then  ?  say 
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le  whole  of  this  history  is  w  ctmstructed  in  order  that 
rise  trom  the  perusal  of  it  full  of  admiration,    not  of 
of  God. 

rhich  is  usually  the  chief  subject  of  celebration  in  his- 
irs.     The  minuteness  which  other  hii^loHans  display 
lescripiion  of  these  cannot  he  told.     There  you  are 
what  the  general,  what  the  tribune,  what  the  centu- 
at  the  legions,  what  the  squadrons,  what  individual 
ave  done ;   how  much  prudence,  how  much  courage, 
h  the  commander's  address  to   the  troojHi,  how  much 
intrihutcd  to  succcsk.     Nothing  that  pertains  to  men 
led,  while  they  are  frequently  silent  respecting  Him 
success  is  chiefly  owing.      How  different  from   these 
tory  of  the  wars  of  the  Ijord.     In  it,  it  is  God  alone 
i  cities,  overthrows  bulwarks,  and  defends  them  as  he 
nper,   gives  counsel,  devises  stratagem*,  marshals  Uie 
nmences    the   engagement,   inspires    his    army    with 
and  fills  hia  enemies  with  terror  ;    in  a  word,  obtains 
■y,  takes  ])ossession  o(  the   conquered  countries,   and 
e  people  into  subjection.      Let  any  one  reflect  on  the 
1  wars  successfully  prosecuted  by  the  Israelites.      Not 
inch  as  one  victory  is  ascribed  to   their  own   courage. 
written,  they  have  been  successful  because  they  had 
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Jerusalem  was  defended  against  the  vast  army  of  Senacherib. 
Do  you  wish  a  single  combat  P  Read  the  conflict  between 
David  and  Goliath.  Do  you  wish  a  general  engagement? 
Read  the  wonderful  engagement  between  three  hundred  men 
under  the  conduct  of  Gideon  and  the  army  of  the  Midianites. 
These  I  refer  to  by  way  of  example.  Many  more  I  could  ad- 
duce. Memorable  in  a  particular  manner  is  the  engagement 
between  Amalek  and  the  Israelites.  Exod.  xvii.  The  Israel- 
ites, under  the  conduct  of  Joshua,  fought  with  the  Amalekitet. 
This  is  announced  in  very  few  words.  But  what  is  Moses 
their  prince  represented  as  doing  in  the  history  written  by 
Moses  himself?  He  goes  not  forth  to  battle,  he  does  not  mar- 
shal the  host,  he  is  not  present  to  aid  Joshua  with  his  counsel, 
he  does  not  exhort  his  troops  to  act  courageously.  What  then  P 
While  others  are  fighting,  he  stretches  forth  his  hands  holding 
a  banner  to  God.  What  was  the  cause  of  the  victory  ?  Joshua 
and  the  soldiers  contributed  nothing  to  it.  When  Moses  held 
up  his  hand  Israel  prevailed,  when  he  let  down  his  hand  Ama- 
lek prevailed.  But  lest  we  should  ascribe  too  much  to  Moses, 
he  became  wearied  with  lifting  up  his  hands  to  God,  and  they 
were  occasionally  stayed  by  Aaron  and  Hur.  No  trophy, 
therefore,  was  erected  to  Moses  who  stretched  forth  his  hands 
to  God,  or  to  Aaron  and  Hur  who  stayed  them,  or  to  Joshua 
who  commanded,  or  to  the  soldiers  who  fought.  To  whom, 
then  ?  <'  Moses  built  an  altar,  and  called  the  name  of  it  Je^ 
hovah  my  banner.**^  To  God  continually,  and  not  to  men,  do 
the  Scriptures  erect  monuments  to  commemorate  successes. 

Were  I  to  bring  forward  every  thing  relative  to  this  subject, 
I  would  have  to  go  over  the  whole  history  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. But  what  shall  we  say  of  the  New  Testament  history  P 
This  perhaps  was  written  by  the  apostles  and  their  disciples  to 
advance  the  honour  and  glory  of  the  apostles  ?  Nay,  in  if 
also,  God  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  alone  is  extolled* 
Without  him  the  apostles  are  nothing ;  without  him  <<  neither 
is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he  that  watereth.^  With- 
out  him  they  are  only  poor  and  illiterate  fishermen  and  car- 
penters, men  indocile,  destitute  of  understanding,  imbued  with 
many  prejudices,  often  timid,  pusillanimous ;  trusting  to  their 
own  strength,  they  are  disgraceftilly  put  to  shame ;  inconstant 
friends  who  cleave  to  the  best  of  masters  in  prosperity,  in  ad- 
versity forsake,  nay  deny  him ;  doubt  of  his  resurrection,  so 
often  foretold,  nay  obstinately  disbelieve  it.  But  how  changed 
from  their  former  selves,  after  they  had  received  the  Holy 
Spirit  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost.     Then  all  at  once  these  dis- 


len  arc  prejiared  to  engage  in  a  wort  tlian  which   the 
er  saw  and  dws  not  tiow  see  a  greater,  to  convert  the 
God  and  to  Christ.     Then  the  treasure,   than  whidi 
lot  another  more  precious,  is  from    these  earthen  ve». 
ed  out  on    the  whole  world,  "  that  the  eseelleiicy  of 
r  may  be  of  God,    not  of  men."'     "  Bui   God   hath 
le  foolish  things  of  the  world  to  confound   the  wise ; 
hath  chosen  the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound 
;s  which  are  mighty ;  and   base  things  of  this  world, 
gs  which  are  despised,  hath  God  chosen,    yea,  and 
lich  are  not,  to  bring  to  nought  things  thai  are ;  that 
should  glory  in   his  presence.'""^     There  can    be  no 
lercforc,  that  the  whole  of  the  history  of  Scripture  has 
lar  reference  to  GmK  and  that  in  this  respect  it  is  dis- 
d  from  all  others.      In  them,  you  admire  men  alone  ; 
i  alone.    In  them,  men  do  every  thing,  God  nothing  ; 
n  docs  nothing,  God  every  thing. 
in  order  to  show  the  influence  which   the   preceding 
ts.    respecting    the    scope    of   the   sacred    Scriptures, 
ivc  on  our  minds,  let  us  suppose  that  a  wise  man,  nn- 
i\  with  holy  writ,   has  been   led  to  nctnowledge  that 
L  that  mankind,  and  consequently  himself,  are  from 
a  from  him  they  derive  all  things,  whatever  they  arc, 
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own  excellenee ;  or  if  there  are  some  who  sj)6ak  of  Ood,  that 
they  q)eak  of  hira  ambiguously  to  display  their  recondite  wis* 
dom  and  power  of  oratory.  He  nowhere  perceiyes  a  zeal  tta 
God  and  for  his  glory.  If  he  reflect  on  mese  things  as  he 
ought,  he  will  bewail  the  infatuation  and  corruption  of  his 
lieart,  will  deplore  the  universal  misery  of  men,  who  have  m> 
&r  departed  from  the  end  they  should  have  had  in  view,  afld 
with  much  greater  justice  than  the  Epicurean  poet,  will  ex* 
claim, 

O  iniseras  hominum  mentes,  O  pectora  coeca ! 
Qualibus  in  tenebris  vitie,  qtuuitisqae  peridis    . 
Degitur  hoc  evi  quodcunque  est. 

Let  us  suppose  that  while,  these  thoughts  are  passing  through 
his  mind  he  unexpectedly  meets  with  that  hitherto  unknown 
book,  the  Scriptures.  He  begins  to  read,  ^^  In  the  beginnixig 
God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.**^  Its  beautiful  com- 
mencement, so  glorifying  to  God,  so  agreeable  to  reason,  arrests 
his  attention.  He  proceeds.  How  did  God  create  all  things  ? 
He  said.  Let  them  be,  and  they  were.  Nothing  can  be  move 
"sublime  than  this.  In  what  condition  did  he  create  them? 
.  ^^  God  saw  every  thing  that  he  had  made,  and,  behold,  it  was 
very  good.'^  AH  that  follows  is  of  the  same  tenor ;  it  aD 
points  to  God.  The  tendency  of  what  Moses,  Joshua,  and  aQ 
the  rest  have  written  is  the  same.     God  is  the  author  of  every 

page. 

Principio  medium,  medio  non  diserepat  imum. 

Whatever  is  hostile  to  God  it  destroys  in  the  soul  of  mto; 
whatever  cannot  be  destroyed  is  directed  to  God ;  its  doctrines, 
its  prophecies,  its  histories,  speak  of  nothing  but  God  ;  all  ex- 
claim, ^^  Not  unto  us,  O  Lord,  not  unto  us,  but  to  thy  name 
give  glory  ;'*''  it  is  not  permitted  to  us  even  to  eat  and  to  drink 
but  to  the  glory  of  God  ;  in  our  daily  prayers  we  are  not  al- 
lowed to  ask  for  bread  till  we  have  prayed,  *^  Hallowed  be  the 
name  of  God,  let  the  kingdom  of  God  come,  let  the  will  of  God 
be  done.**^ 

What  opinion  will  our  reader  entertain  respecting  this  new 
book  ?  Perhaps  he  will  find  in  it  many  things  hard  to  be  be- 
lieved, many  things  difficult  to  be  understood ;  its  method, 
and  its  phraseology,  not  formed  according  to  the  rules  of  rhe- 
toricians, may  not  at  first  please  him.  But  its  tendency  wfll 
instantly  commend  itself  to  his  mind  ;  he  will  see  that  it  almie 
is  free  from  that  corruption  which  he  has  deplored,  and  is  alte- 

9  w 
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iflbrcnt  in  its  cliaractei  from  lliose  liooks  which  he  pre- 
tuiUeil :   that  its  aim  alone  is  wbat  it  mifjht   lo  be. 
loughts  will  thus  arise  in  his  mind  ?      W  ill  he  not 
that  flod,  without  whose  will  nothing  can  take  place, 
,  peculiar  providence  communicated  this  book  to  men, 
view  of  recalling  to  the  right  way,    and  of  bringing 
n  their  vain  pursuit  to  their  Creator,  those  whom  he 
1 

Errsre,  Mqiie  vinm  pulaiUes  qiiircre  vilip? 

not  suppose,  when  he  Rees  that  the  design  of  this  book 
me  with  that  of  God  in  creating  the  universe,  that  iu 
Iso  is  the  same  ?   Will  he  not  Buppose  that  the  writers 
Dok,  who  everywhere  exhibit  this  indifference  to  man, 
for  the  glory  of  God,  were  not  men  like  himself,  or  like 
;h  whom  he  is  acquainted  ;   that  they  were  under  the 
i  not  of  that  spirit  which  looks  to  man  alone,  but  of 
it  which  has  God  for  its  object  ?     The  more  enlarged 
aintance  with  mankind,  the  more  frequently  he  has 
d  in  others,  and  the  more  fully  he  feels  in   himself, 
cult  it  is  for  man  even  in  a  single  action  to  deny  him- 
rcgard  God  alone,  the  greater  will  he  his  admiration  of 
d  writers.     Here  he  perceives,  not  without  amazement, 
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Other  books  in  which  he  formerly  delighted,  from  the  perusal 
of  which  he  always  rose  full  of  the  admiration  of  vanity; 
he  will  feel  that  from  (the  perusal  of  it,  on  the  contrary, 
he  always  rises  full  of  admiration  of  Ood.  As  often  as  he 
reads  it  he  is  inflamed  with  zeal  for  Gkxl,  God  draws  hia 
heart  to  himself;  when  his  seal  for  God  diminishes,  the 
love  of  this  book  becomes  fiunt,  when  the  former  is  stirength-* 
ened,  the  latter  is  revived ;  when  his  heart  is  entangled  by  the 
love  of  the  world,  his  delight  ui  Scripture  decays ;  when  it  re^ 
turns  to  God,  his  delight  m  Scripture — ^in  which  he  finds  Qad 
everywhere,  in  which  he  meets  <^  him  whom  his  soul  loveth'*^-«- 
returns.  Now  mav  God  give  both  to  you  and  to  me  this  grace, 
this  seal  which  I  have  hitherto  in  a  figure  transferred  to  an- 
other ;  and  may  he  by  this  impart  both  light  and  influence  te 
our  arguments.  May  God,  who  commanoed  the  light  to  shine 
out  of  darkness,  shine  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  glory  of  (jod  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 


NOTES. 

I.  Page  468.  Wc  may  safely  afiirm  that  no  deist  ever  read 
the  Scriptures  with  that  seriousness  of  dis])osition  which  be* 
comes  a  rational  being  pondering  the  most  important  subject 
to  which  his  attention  can  be  directed ;  or  even  with  a  true  de- 
sire to  understand  their  contents.  If  they  peruse  them  at  all, 
it  is  with  minds  full  of  prejudice,  or  with  the  view  of  detecting 
something  which  they  may  make  the  subject  of  a  profene  jest 
or  of  unholy  ridicule.  ^^  They  speak  evil  of  the  things  which 
they  understand  not."" 

II.  Page  469.  ^'  Desired  to  be  reconciled  to  him  when  he 
was  offended.'"  The  words  in  the  original  are,  <'  ita  oSensum 
placarent.'^  The  inaccuracy  of  this  expression  need  not  be 
pointed  out.  From  other  passages  of  the  Dissertation,  how- 
ever, it  is  evident  that  it  was  not  designed  to  insinuate  that 
men  are  capable  of  making  atonement  to  God  for  their  trans- 
gressions. We  therefore  understand  it  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  we  explain  the  words  of  the  prophet,  <^  Or  let  him  take 
hold  of  my  strength,  that  he  may  make  peace  with  mc,  and  h^ 
shall  make  peace  with  mc."^     Isaiah  xxvii.  5. 


NOTKB. 

age  i/l.  It  would  Ire  easj  to  produce  from  the  writ- 
fidels  many  testimonies  to  the  excellence  of  Christi. 
tulinphroke  affirms,  that  if  Christianity  has  been  a 
vcTition,  it  is  the  most  amiahle  invention  lhnt  was 
iscd  on  mankind  for  their  good;  that  it  contains  a 
)le  and  intelligible  rule  of  belief,  worship  and  manners ; 
the  gospel  is  one  continued  lesson  of  the  strictest  mo- 
usticc,  ofbcnevoIcnce,andofuniverRalcharity.  Rour- 
makcs  the  following  acknowledgment — "  I  will  can- 
m,  further,  that  the  majesty  of  the  Scripture  strikes 
aiiiniration,  as  the  purity  oi' the  Gospel  hath  its  in- 
1  my  heart.  I'cruse  the  works  of  our  philosophers, 
[heir  pomp  of  diction — how  mean,  how  contemptible 
compared  with  the  Scripture.  Is  it  possible  that  a 
ncc  so  simple  and  sublime  should  be  merely  the  woA 

Is  it  possible  that  the  sacred  ]iersonage  whose  history 
IS  should  be  himself  a  mere  man  ?"  Do  these  men 
icknowletlgments  speak  their  real  sentiments  ?     ^Vhy 

they  not  become  Christians  ?  "  They  loved  dark- 
ler  than  light,  because  their  deeds  were  evil.  For 
■  that  doeth  evil  hateth  the  light,  neither  comcth  to 
,  lost  his  deeds  should  he  reproved." 

because  thou  hast  hid  these  things  frovn  the  wise  and  prudenti 
and  hast  revealed  them  unto  babes.  Even  so.  Father  ;  for  so 
it  seemed  good  in  thy  sight."*^  <<  God  resisteth  the  proud,  but 
giveth  grace  unto  the  humble.'*^ 

V.  Pige  49s.  The  fi^t  in  proof  of  which  the  testimony  of 
Luke  is  Mre  adduced  can  easily  be  established  independently 
of  Scripture.  Suetonius,  describing  the  transacticms  of  du^ 
reign  or  Nero,  says,  <<  The  Christians,  a  race  of  men  of  a  new 
ana  mischievous  superstition,  were  punished.'"  And  Tacitus 
tells  us  that  Nero,  m  <Nrder  to  put  an  end  to  the  report  thai 
he  had  himself  or^red  Rome  to  be  set  on  fire,  *<  charged  the 
crime  upon  a  class  of  people  hated  for  their  wicked  practices, 
and  vulgariy  called  Christians,  on  whom  he  inflicted  the  most 
cruel  punishments.  The  author  of  this  name,^  he  adds,  ^*  was 
Christ,  who,  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  was  put  to  death  hf 
Pontius  Pilate,  the  procurator.  This  pernicious  superstition, 
though  checked  for  a  short  period,  broke  out  again,  spreadimr 
not  merely  throughout  Judea,  where  it  originated,  but  through 
Rome  also.^ 

VI.  Page  496.  It  might  have  been  added,  that  on  the  sup* 
position  that  Christ  and  tne  apostles  had  conspired  to  propa- 
gate a  falsehood,  the  latter  must  have  been  conscious  that  the 
eternal  life  promised  to  them,  and  by  them  to  others,  which 
was  the  only  reward  they  could  expect,  had  in  reality  no  ex* 
istencte. 

VII.  Page  499.  Such  was  the  case  in  the  age  and  in  the 
country  to  which  our  Author  belonged.  That  such  imght  to 
have  been  the  case,  that  even  open  infidelity  should  subject 
men  to  the  haasard  of  property,  or  liberty,  or  life,  few  will  now 
contend.  Assuredly  the  infliction  of  civil  penalties  on  ac- 
count of  infidelity,  will  not  tend  much  to  increase  the  number 
of  those  who  sincerely  believe  the  truth  of  the  miracles  of 
Christ. 

VIII.  Page  506.  How  admirable  is  the  wisdom  dispkyed 
in  those  arrangements,  which,  while  they  provided  for  the  com- 
plete attestation  of  the  miracles  of  Christ,  at  the  same  time  se- 
cured the  fulfilment  of  the  divine  counsel  respecting  him,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  the  predicted  work  of  the  Messiah. 
The  reader  who  wishes  a  full  investigation  of  the  subject  re- 
ferred to  in  the  text,  the  privacy  of  our  Saviour^s  appearances 
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to  his  disciples  after  his  resurrection,  may  consult  Honiejr's 
Sermons  pn  Acts  x.  41. 

IX.  Page  508.  Christ  did  perform  miracles  in  Nazareth. 
Matthew  says,  ^'  He  did  not  many  mighty  works  there,  because 
of  their  unbelief;'*^  and  Mark,  ^^  He  could  there  do  no  mighty 
work,  save  that  he  laid  his  hands  on  a  few  sick  folk  and  haled 
them.'"  For  the  fewness  of  the  miracles  performed  by  him  m 
Nazareth,  two  reasons  may  be  assigned.  The  first  is,  that  the 
unbelief  of  his  countrymen  prevented  them  from  coming  to 
him  to  be  cured  of  their  infirmities.  And  the  second  is,  that 
those  who  did  come  to  him  came  not  in  a  right  spirit,  but  that 
they  might  put  him  to  the  test,  and,  if  possible,  expose  his 
want  of  power ;  and  he  would  not  work  miracles  to  gratify  an 
idle  curiosity,  or  to  satisfy  the  wayward  humour  of  unreason- 
able opponents.     See  Luke  xxiii.  8,  9 ;  Mark  ix.  14^27* 

X.  Page  509.  It  is  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  miracles  were 
intended  to  be  a  means  of  the  conversion  of  sinners,  yet  this 
idea  is  the  true  source  of  the  expectation  of  the  revival  of  mira- 
culous gifts  at  the  commencement  of  the  millenary  state  of  the 
church.  The  truths  of  revelation  are  the  only  means  of  con- 
version employed  by  the  Spirit  ;  and  the  chief  design  of  mi- 
racles was  the  attestation  of  these  truths.  Now,  as  their  ch- 
vine  origin  has  already  been  fiiUy  evinced,  no  new  attestation  is 
necessary,  or  can  be  expected. 

XI.  Page  514.  Though  many  commentators  have  enter- 
tained the  opinion  that  the  persons  referred  to  in  Luke  ix.  49 
were  enemies  of  Christ,  or  at  least  worthless  persons  like  the 
sons  of  Sceva,  yet  the  answer  which  Christ  returned  to  John, 
an  answer  which  intimated  that  those  who  did  not  oppose  his 
cause  were,  in  the  judgment  of  charity,  to  be  considered  as 
wishing  well  to  it,  and  that  he  was  willing  to  accept  even  the 
most  inconsiderable  testimony  of  esteem  and  afiection,  seems 
rather  to  indicate  that  they  were  favourably  inclined  to  him, 
and  regarded  him  with  veneration,  though  afraid  openly  to 
avow  themselves  his  disciples.     See  Mark  ix.  39 — 41 . 

XII.  Page  515.  The  mere  fact  that  a  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel is  not  a  subject  of  divine  grace,  does  not  destroy  the  validity 
of  his  ministry,  and  though  it  may  lessen,  will  not  entirely 
prevent  his  usefulness ;  for  none  of  the  ordinances  of  Christ 
arc  made  effectual  to  the  salvation  of  men  by  '*  any  virtue  in 
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them,  or  in  him  that  doth  administer  them.*"*  Judas  was  an 
apostle,  and  as  lawful  an  apostle  as  either  Peter  or  John. 
But  we  cannot  subscribe  to  all  the  views  on  this  subject  main- 
tained by  Dr.  Werenfels.  When  either  a  minister's  doctrine 
or  his  practice  are  openly  at  variance  with  the  religion  which 
he  professes  to  teach,  are  we  to  believe,  as  a  late  writer  has  af- 
firmed, that  "  the  people  are  called  by  the  providence  of  God 
to  the  exercise  of  nothing  but  "  faith,  and  penitence,  and 
prayer  for  their  minister  V"  That  they  ought  to  pray  for  his 
conversion  no  man  will  deny.  But  are  they  not  bound  to 
save  themselves  and  their  families  from  the  contaminating  in-> 
fluence  of  "  damnable  heresies,'*''  and  no  less  damnable  prac* 
tices,  by  endeavouring  to  obtain  the  removal  of  one  whose  doc- 
trine and  life  are  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  truth  and  godliness  ;  or  if  they  cannot  obtain  his  re^ 
moval,  by  forsaking  his  ministry,  and  seeking  elsewhere  that 
advantage  to  their  souls  which  they  cannot  expect  from  him  ? 
J  udas  was  recognised  as  ^n  apostle  only  while  his  profession  of 
religion  was  supported  by  a  consistent  external  conduct.  But 
had  he  continued  to  preach  after  by  betraying  his  master  he 
had  given  evidence  that  his  heart  was  not  right  with  God,  would 
such  reasoning  as  Dr.  Werenfels  has  employed  have  justified 
those  who  adhered  to  his  ministry  ?  And  what  are  erroneous 
and  immoral  pastors  but  persons  who  betray  the  Son  of  Man 
with  a  kiss  ?  Among  the  Jews,  hereditary  descent  was  a  neces- 
sary qualification  for  the  office  of  the  priesthood,  which  was  by 
divine  appointment  restricted  to  a  particular  family.  The  de- 
sertion of  the  ministry  of  the  sons  of  Aaron  was  a  virtual  apos- 
tacy  from  the  system  of  Moses.  But  we  will  look  in  vain  for 
any  thing  in  Scripture  which  requires  or  would  have  sanction- 
ed submission  to  the  instructions  of  a  false  prophet,  even  al- 
though he  had  been  educated  in  the  schools  of  the  prophets. 
The  frequent  injunctions  which  Christ  gave  to  his  disciples  to 
beware  of  "  the  leaven  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Scribes  and  Pha- 
risees,'" might,  we  think,  have  prevented  the  appeal  that  is 
made  to  Matth.  xxiii.  1 — 3.  The  Scribes  and  Pharisees  are 
there  spoken  of,  not  as  teachers,  but  as  members  of  the  San- 
hedrim, invested  with  judicial  authority. 

XIII.  Page  529.     There  is  here  a  mingling  together  of  the 

character  of  God,  or  of  the  Father  viewed  as  the  representative 

of  the  Godhead,  and  of  the  mediatory  character  of  the  Second 

Person  of  the  Trinity.     But  the  justice  of  the  general  senti* 

ment  intended  to  be  established  is  not  at  all  affected  by  this. 
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XIV.  Page  530.    In  reference  to  this  subject,  wc  may  quote 
the  sentiments  of  the  late  Dr.  Dick,  in  illustration  of  the 
miracle  recorded  Acts  xvi.  16 — 18.     ^'  Those  who  can  consult 
the  original  will  find,  that  the  spirit  who  possessed  this  young 
woman  was  the  same  who  was  supposed  to  inspire  the  pnestess 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  to  deliver  oracles  in  the  name  of  chat 
pretended  divinity.     That  this  was  a  real  possession,  might  be 
proved  by  all  the  arguments  which  apply  to  the  cases  of  the 
same  kim  that  occur  in  the  gospels.     The  opinion,  that  the 
evangelists,   when  relating  possessions,   do  not  express  their 
own  conviction,  but  accommodate  their  language  to  the  vulgar 
belief  of  their  age,  is  inconsistent  with  their  acknowledged  in- 
t^rity  and  veracity,  represents  them  as  ascribing  miracles  to 
our  Saviour  which  he  did  not  perform,  and  is  contradicted  by  a 
Tariety  of  circumstances,  which  clearly  show  the  unhappy  per- 
sons to  have  been  under  demcmiacal  influence.     By  represent- 
ing the  spirit  as  the  same  individual,  or  of  the  same  character 
with  the  spirit  who  actuated  the   Delphian  priestess,  Luke 
seems  to  &vour  the  idea  that  impure  spirits  were  concerned  in 
the  heathen  oracles,  and  that  the  propnets  of  paganism  spake 
by  their  inspiration.     This  opinion  was  commonly  held  by  the 
fiithers ;  but  by  the  more  sceptical  modems  those  prophets 
are  generally  believed  to  have  been  impostors,  and  the  oracles 
to  have  been  contrivances  of  the  priests  to  impose  upon  the 
credulity  of  mankind.     The  truth  perhaps  lies  between  these 
extremes,  and  while  much  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  the  artifice 
of  men,  something  should  be  allotted  to  the  interference  of  the 
demons  of  darkness.     Satan  was  the  god  of  this  world ;  he 
reigned  among  the  Gentiles  during  the  ages  of  idolatry  with- 
out a  rival,  and  he  may  have  been  permitted  to  exercise  a 
power  over  his  deluded  votaries,  which  ceased  when  Christianity 
was  fully  introduced."  Lectures  on  the  Acts,  vol.  ii.  pp.  17>  IB. 

.  XV.  Page  532.  The  good  taste  displayed  in  this  quotation 
may  be  doubted.  Language  which,  when  employed  in  refe- 
rence to  a  man,  is  in  the  highest  degree  laudatory,  may,  when 
applied  to  God,  instead  of  exalting  our  conception  of  his  cha- 
racter and  actings,  excite  feelings  the  tendency  of  which  is  en- 
tirely the  reverse. 

THB  END. 
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